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PRICE RUPEEvS TWELVE AND ANNAS EIGHT ONLV 


This l 3 oak is written for the si>ecial benefit of students reading 
for the Bachelor’s degree of Indian I'niversitics. But we hope 
it will ])e useful to all persons vho want more knowledge of 
Indian history than a school text-book provides. It is difficult 
to meet the requirements of the student as al.'^o “’the general 
reader. But that has been our aim. 

Many learned monographs are published every •year, which 
light lip obscure corners of Indian history, give us new inter- 
prclutioiis of <d(l facts or bring new facts to our kmnvledge. 
Ill view of this almost incessant research work of our generation, 
standard histories of the last generation have to be completely 
revised and re-written, or set aside as .obsolete. This book is, 
we hope, a fairly connected an<l uji-to-tfate review, which also 
gives* an ai>i>rcciation of i>ersoiialitics and^ X>rpscnts before die 
reader the complexity ami variety of the strands that have been 
woven together'into the history of India. In so complicated 
a story much must remain untold. There is little space in our 
l)ook for controvers,!.- 

It is not the work of a single mind, nor is it a composite 
history written by specialists. There may lie .some lack of 
literary unity ; we did m\l, however, carefully allot space to 
each other, demamling a severe effort at compression, but left 
each <»f us to d«al as best as he could in that portion of Tndi^i 
history in which he is* interesteil. No doubt compared ftotes 
in the end. We hope our readers will npt find here usual 
defects of a conqiosite history. If it is not erudite, we hope 
it is not also dull. 


College students should read more history tUau less, and 
we have given at the end of each chajiter a list of'monographic 

• * H.. A 

literature over which they should learn to browse Jrcely. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this edition the book has been thortnigJily revised and 
brought up-to-date, two new Chapters and several Genealogical 
Tables have been added, and an attempt has been made to make 
the narrative more simple and interesting. 


W'e are happy to place this edition of our book before the 
public on a great day in Indian history. We remember today, 
and we ask our readers to remember, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
speech in moving the 0 ])jectivcs Resolution in the Constituent 
Assembly on December 13, ig.46, in which he said : ‘^We arc 

. I 

at the end of an era and possibly very <oon we shall embark 
upon a new age'; and my mind goes back ^to the great past of 
India, to the 5,000 years of India’s history, from the very daun 
of that history which might be considered almost the dawn of 
human history, .till today All that past crowds aronud me 
and exhilarates me and, at the .same time, somewhat o])j)rcs.ses 
me. Am I worthy of that past? When T tliiiik also of the 
future, the greater future 1 hope, standing 011 this sword’s 
edge of the present between this mighty past and the mightier 
future, 1 tremble a little and feel overivhelmod by this mighty 
task. We have come here at a s-trange moment in India’s 
history. I do not know but 1 dr* feel that there is some magic 
in this moment of tran.sition from the old to the new, ."oniethiiig 
s f that magic which one sees when the night turns into day 
and even thougV the day may be a cloiyly one, it is day after 
all, for when Ihe cloud moves away, we can see the siui latet; 


on. 
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August 15, 1947 


N. K. SiNUA 
A. C. H.tNKKIKK 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


SECTION I 

GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 

1} 

“Geography and chronolo)^y”, it has been said, ^‘are the 
Suniie and the Mooiic, the right eye and the left eye of ail 
histoiV”. IMie evolution of Indian history and culture cannot 
hii properly understood without a proper appreciation of the 
geographical factors involved. 

'i 

EOXJNIMRrKS, r.KCKSRAI’HlCAr, AND HISTORICU, 

1 

Geographically, India is bounded d>n the north, norrli-vvest, 
and north-ea.st bv mountain ranges, and elsewhere by,the sea. 
Neither Burma nor Ceylon is geographically a ]»art of India, 
although the latter is 'geologically a fiagmeut dctaclied froin 
tile pei>insula in relativelj^ recent tiniesC 

The historical “boundaries of the country liave not, how¬ 
ever, always coincided with the geogra]>hical boundaries, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which are, gcograidiically, 
portions of the great Iranian plateau, have for maiiy centuries 
been closcljf. ''t^^ociated with India from the historical and 
.'M'K*' jjoiiUs of . Tlie Maurya Emperors ruled over^ 
some portions ^of these two countries. The Bactrian Greeks, 
the Parthians, tlio v^akas, and the Kuslfens luytcd ■‘some 
portions of north-western India with several dijitricts of 
Afghanistan. Ihider Sultan Mahmud, Muhammad Ghuri, and 
the Mughals, India again came iiitct close political relations^)'' 
with Afghanistan. Under the Mughals Afghanistan was a part 
of the * Indian Empire ; under Ahmad Shah Abdali and hist 
siictessors the Punjab, vSind, and Kashmir became political 
dependencies of Afghanistan. Even now certairi portion^’of' 
Bahicbistan wltich lie beyond tire ftroper geographical limits ’ 
of India and form an integral part of the Itariian plateau are 
controlled by the Government of India. 
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Turning to the north-cast, we find almost inaccessible ranges 
of hills separating Burma from Assam and Bengal. Burma• 
indebted in many w'ays to Indian culture, remained outside the 
political juri.sdiction of Indian Powers till the termination of 
the First Anglo-Burmese War (1826), when the Burmese 
territories annexed by tlie h'ast India Company came under 
the control of the Oovcrnment of Bengal. Burma remained an 
Indian province till 1937. This long political association makes 
it necessary for the lustoriau of modern India to include the 
story of Burnra in his narrative. 

The islands in the neighbouring seas—the Andaman and 
N‘icobar islands, Ceylon, the Taccadives and the ^Maldives-- 
have on different occasions come within the admini,strative 
control of different Indian Power.s. The Cliola Kings of 
Southern India established their authority in some of these 
islands. Ceylon was ruled by an adventurous Indian coloniser 
named Bijaj’ Singh, whom tradition represents ats a native of 
Bengal. The British Gevermnent established its control over 
Ceylon and the Andaman and Nicobar islands after the founda¬ 
tion of the British Empire in India. The Andaman and 
Nicobar islands still form a part of the Indian, Kmpire, but 
Ceylon never had any aduiiuistralive connection with India. 

NAVAr, niADITIONS 

India has a very long coast line, excending over more than 
3,000 miles ; yet the number of natural liarbrnirs e.’ the Indian 
Gpast is small, for the coast line is comparatively straigi. ^ 
consequently, unfavourable to the growth of convenient harbours. 
The iRdian,. people? never earned the reputation of being a 
maritime ii^tion ; it is,^on the w^holc, true to say that their 
attention was alw'ays attracted tow'ards the north-west and tlje 
rijprth-east—to Western Asia, Persia, Central Asia, China" and 
Tibet—rather than to the lands beyond the seas. But it wottld 
be a mistake to think that the mystery of the sea never allured 
the Indian mind. The Dravidians of the prehistoric times 
navigated the* seas in pursiut of trade and commerce. The 
^ <Jvid.ence about the maritiihe activities of the Arj'ans is not 
quite clear, but "the wgll-known work entitled the Periplus oj 
the Erylhre’Cm Sea gives a detailed account of the maritime trade 
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of India iu the first century a.d. and refers to numerous Indian 
{>(Jrts. Commercial enterprise and the spirit of adventure led 
thousands of Indians across the eastern seas'to Burma, Malay , 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and the neighbouring islands. 
Tamralipti (modern Tamluk, Midnapore district) in Bengal was 
a flourishing jjort, where the famous Chinese traveller Fa-hien 
embarked in his return journey to China. The Cholas extended 
their authority to many ‘ancient islands in the sea’. In the 
seventeenth and ciglilcenlh centuries the Marathas built up a 
this naval power. The Muslim rulers of flidia, some of 

barrio*. very powerful on land, never cared for the sen. 

I)ecanif^f Smith observes that the neglect of tlie sfa power wa^ 
for hi^ causes rcsj)onsible for the dowuifall of the ^Vlui^dial 
l)art 

liistoTowards the be>;iuninj=i oT the bi\tc*euth century the 
i^brtuguese established their supremacy in ^le Indian Ocean. 
Alhiujucrque cous<didatcd this suiireiuac}' by establishing 
lortresses and bases at strate.<L»ic [loints* and also b\" concluding 
alliances witli rulers <il coastal areas of strategic im’port^fticc. 
Although unable to challenge Portuguese* naval power, the 
Dutch ^ occupi(?d Jav a, Malacca, Colombo and Cochin in the 
seventeenth century , still they had but little share in the 
slraping of policy in the Indian Ocean. They were followed 
by the Irnglish and the French, whose rivalry in the eighteenth 
century was finally dccidcil in favour of the former by their 
naval superiority. After vSuflren’s failure to c.slablish Freilch 
supremacy in the Indian Ocean (178:2-84) British authority in 
the Indian seas was never again questioned till the fall of 
Singapore. For more than a century and^ a half the ^Indian 
t)cean remained a Britisli lake. • 

CONTiKT WITH TIJK (IPTSIPK WORtH m 

• * 

lien wc speak of tlic natural bouiidaiios of India—the 
■inpnntaius and the seas separating her from the rest of the 
world—\ve arc tempted to exaggeraie her isolation, Indian 
civilisation c£\ji no longer be regarded as a plant growing in 
the shade, far away from the* tempests of the outside world. 
The imposing mountain ranges on .the•north,’ nortli-wesl, and 
north-east could never keep India immune from the political 
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and cultural influence of other countries. In the north-west 
there are well-known passes (Khaibar, Goinal, and Bolan) whidi^ 
in spite of many' natural obstacles, provided passage to the 
successive‘iijvaders of India, from the Aryans to Ahmad Shah 
AMali. In the north there are roads from Tibet to Nepal that 
have carried for ages not merely peaceful missionaries of culture 
and religion, but formidable liosts of soldiers as well. In the 
north-east there arc considerable ga])s in the chain of mountains 
separating Assam from Burma, through which the Tibeto- 
Burmans, the Alioms, and the Burmese entered into As| 
‘‘The natural frontiers of India thus gave security, buj|,^^l 

immunity, from invasion, and while they ensured defin‘d_ 

divuluality to lier people by sci^arating them from the 
Asia by well-marked boundary lines, they never isolated 
from the rest of the worUr'. 


GHOGRAPHICAI, DIVISIGNvS WITHIN INDIA 

1 

A 

India is divided into three so-called ‘territorial compart¬ 
ments’: (i) the lTKl^)^.Gangctic plain ; (2) the Deccan plateau, 
lying to the south of the Vindhyas, and to tin; Jiorth of the 
Krishna and Tuiigabhadra rivers ; and (3) the Bar South*. The 

A 

Indo-Gangetic plain is, historically, the most important part 
of India, for it lias always been ‘the seat of the principal empires 
and the scene of the events most interesting to the outer world’ 
This feature of Indian history can be easily explained with 
reference to clearly noticeable geographical factors. The vast 
plain of Northern India is divided into two unequal portions 
by the desert of Rajputana and the AravalH mountains. The 
plain cm th^ west of the desert is watered by the Indus, and 
that on thc^east by the (Ranges and its trilnitaries. These rivers 
fertilised the soil and provided easy means of communicatiou. 
Ti^turally the Iiido-Gangetfc iflain became the seat of a flourish¬ 
ing, and ever-growing, population. Secondly, excei)t in the 
case of fhe British, Indian liistory has always been dominatwl 
by invaders who came f(om the north-west. These invaders 
nafiTr^lly follo\ted the Ganges*, and extended their^power to the 
^whole of Northern India, beVore®they crossed the Vindhyas and 
.appeared in the Deccan j^lat^au. The 1ustoi*y of the Aryan and 
the Muslim invasions illustrates this point. Delhi stands at the 
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mouth of the Gaiigetic plain, and all invaders from 'the north* 
\v(jst liad to pass through Delhi or its neighbourhood in order 
to gain entrance into llie heart of Northeftj India. That is why 
five decisive battles’ of Indian history took place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi. 

» 

Thu two ‘terrilorial coniijartinents* lyUig to the south of 
tlic Vinclhyas are somewhat iholatccl due to their geograpliical 
position. The Vinclhyas cut them off from Northern India, but 
many centuries ago the Aryan invaders of India proved that 
this higli and extensive range of hills is no insurmountable 
barrier. Tlic political and cultural contact begun by them 
became more and more intimate with the progress, of-time, and 
for historical purposes l^akshinapatha is as much an integral 
part of India as AryavarUi. But for certain obvious reasons the 
historian of Ijidia is concerned Ibe North ; he 

can give only a subordinate place to the story of the Deccan 
plateau and the Far vSouth In the first place, the early history 
of trails-Vindhyan India is jirimarily tlie history of the Dravi- 
dians, but unfortunately we are not yet in possession of'adequate 
materials to do full justice to this subjeef. Secondly, as Smith 
])oints ^out, “No southern iiower ever could attempt to master 
the north, but the more ambitious rulers of Aryavarta or 
Hiudostan often have extended their sway far beyond the divid¬ 
ing line of the Narbada^. The historian of India must con¬ 
centrate his attention upon large States and Empires, seeking 
to give some sort of unity to the complicated story of the vast 
country he has to deal uith ; naturally he is able to give only 
a secondary jilace to kingdoms which never attained more than 
local importance, 

* 

The Deccan plateau is sub-divided into three distinct 
regions by the Kaslcrn Ghats and the Western Gli’ats. The 
Coromandel coast stands between the Eastern Ghats and ths 
Bay of Bengal ; the Konkan and Malabar lie between the Western 
Ghals'and the Arabian Sea. Between the two mountain ranges, 
oit the ^‘ast and the west, lies the main plateau of the Deccan. 
Historically, however, these thr^jc well-marked geographical 
divisions are ftot of much importaiue, for the mountains never 

* 

^ Two battles of Taraiii and three battles of Panipat. 
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stood in the way of ix>litical unit}" or cultural contact. The 
Marathas live on both sides of the Western Ghats, but they 
speak the same lauRUage and observe the same social customs. 
The Konkan often came under the political control of the 
Power which ruled Maharashtra proper. 

The Far South, ot the territory lying beyond the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra rivers, is not cut off from the Deccan plateau 
by any prominent natural boundaries, but it had a historical 
individuality which was affected only on very important 
occasions by the political fortunes of the trans-Krishna region. 
It was in the Far South that the cultural accomplishments and 
political genius of the Dravidians found a true home,! where 
they could develop naturally, without being hampered by the 
triumphant North. No Hindu Kmpire-lmilder of the North 
ever succeeded in bringing t^ie whole of the Far South under 
his control. 

i 

HISTORIC.VL IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS 

c The rivers of Northern India plaved an important i)ait in 
the evolution of Indian history. It w’as in the valley of the 
Indus that tlie earliest civilisation known to Indian liistgry—the 
civilisation of Mahenjodaro and Harappa-'llcurisliod. The rivers 
of the Punjab as well as tlie (hinges determined the nature and 
course of Aryan colonisation in India. Smith say>, “The 
success of the English (against the P'reiicl] in building up an 
Empire in India) w’as dependent on their attiuisition of ricli 
tBcngal and tlieir command of tlie Gangetic waterway. In a 
later stage of the Hriti.sh advance the conquest of the Punjab 
uas conditioned by the control of the Indus iiavigatiou, pre- 
vionsfy sectored by the rather unscrupulous proceedings of Lords 
Auckland® and Ivllenborougli*’. The peculiar geographical 
features of the South Indian rivers do not offer similar facilities 

c 

•for penetration into the interior. Historically those rivers 
served merely as convenient political boundaries. 

In connection with the Indian rivers and their .historical 
influence, it, is necessary I.0 remember tliat many of them 
.changed their course.s in the psjst, and some arc''changing their 
courses even at present. When they arc in full flood, they easily 
cut and carve the soft alluvial jilains. Smith says, “CUd beds 
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of the Sutlej can be traced across a space eighty-five mile 
wide. . . . Who can tell where the Indus flowed in the days 
of Alexander the Great?. . . . The rivers of the (Vedic) Rishis 
were not the rivers of to-day. . . . Ever since the early Muhain- 
inadari invasions the changes in the rivers have been enormous, 
and the contemporary histories of the'foreign conquerors can¬ 
not be understood unless the reality and extent of those changes 
can be borne constantly in niind’\ N<iturally the changes in 
the'courses of the rivers‘affectcd the position of the cities built 
on their banks. Pataliputra originally stood at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the vSon, but at present its site is about 
twelve miles below the confluence. Had Pataliputra remained 
in existence to this day, it would have lost its ‘strategic 
importance due simply to a change in the course of the Son. 
A city built on the bank of a pver may be altogether ruined 
by a change in its course. Speaking of the Hakra, which once 
flowed through the Punjab towards Rajputauh, Smith observes, 
^'Scores of mounds, silent witnesses tef J:he existence of number¬ 
less forgotten and often nainelc.ss towns, bear testimony to^ the 
desolation wrought when the waters 'of- life desert their 
channels’\ 

Sifnilar results may be brought about by changes in the 
coa.st-linc and the level of the land. The ancient ]>ort of 
Tamluk is now far away from the sea. The famous commercial 
city of Kayal on the Tinnevclly coast is now miles from the sea 
and buried under sand dunes. In .some cases the sea, instead 
ot receding, has advanced. “The careful investigator of ancient 
history needs to he continually on his guard agaijist the 
insidious deceptions of the modern map.” 

I 

SECTION H » 

RACIAL FACTORS IN THE EVeLUTION OF INDIAN 
HISTORY AND CULTURE 

MINGLING OF RACES 

From time immemorial India *has been receiving colonisers 
belonging to different races. Ndthiug definite can be said about 
the racial origin of the neolithic anjd paleolithic men who in¬ 
habited this country in the remote past, nor are we certain 
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about the racial affinity of the Dravidians whose blood still flows 
in the veins of a large mass of Indian population. The tell ■ 
and fair Aryans flien came to India, and allljough at first they 
kept themselves sharply separated from the non-Aryan dark- 
skinned early inhabitants of the country, there, is no doubt 
that a considerable inter-mixture of blood took place later on. 
No definite information is available about any influx of 
foreigners which may have taken place during many centuries 
after the Aryan immigration, but it'is permissible to suppose 
that the north-western gates uere not altogether closed. Nor 
do ne know anything definite and detailed about the immigra¬ 
tions which certainly took place into tlic Brahmaputra* valley 

f " 

through the north-eastern passes, till the Ahom invasion in 
the thirteenth century diverts our attention to that neglected 
corner of India. 

In historical times the Greeks, who accompanied and 
followed Alexander the (ireat, were the first well-known foreign 
settlers, in north-westewt India. Tlien came the Sakas, who 
rulpd in north-western and western India f<»r a considerable 
l>eriocl and eventually merged themselves in the Indian popula¬ 
tion, ^‘Tlie term Saka was used by the Indians,in a vague way 
to denote all foreigners from the other side of the passes, with- 
out nice distinctions of race or tribe. It may have included 
both ugly, narrow-eyed Mongols, and hand.some races like the 
Turks, who resemble the Aryans in physique”. After the Sakas 
came the Kiishans, a branch of the great Yueh-chi race, who 
^werc probably fair-complexioned, and akin to the Iranians. 
During the fifth and .sixth centuries A.D. north-western and 
central India was almost overwhelmed by the Hiins, who must 
have Introduced a large amount of foreign blood into the .Indian 
populati(y|. In ancieijt Indian literature and epigraphy the 
term ‘Hiina’ was sometimes used, like the term sSaka', to cover 
« niass^of various tribes whrj swooped down on the declining 
Gupta Umpire. (){ these* tribes the Gurjaras de.serve .special 
metltion; Many modern scholars hold the view that some of 
the Rajput clans, as well as the Jats, Gujars, and allied castes, 
are /lescended either from the Hnns or from allied tribes which 
‘arrived .simultaneously in this‘country. 

From the ’sevetitii oentury onwards India became the 
bunting grotmd of Muslim travellers and invaders, niost of 
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wlioin eventually settled here. They belonged to various 

Asiatic races—Arabs, Turks, Persians, Afghans, Mongols ; 
occasionally they included Africans, specially Abyssinians. The 
extensive settlenient of the ilusliuis in India began in the 
eleventh century, when Sultan Mahmud of Clhazna annexed 
the Punjab, for India proper had remained substantially un¬ 
affected by the Arab conquest of, and settlement in, Sind. 

Lastly, tlie coming of,the European merchants has created 
a considerable population of mixed Indo-European blood, derived 
from tuiions of Portuguese,- Ivnglish, and other Europeans with 
Indian women of various tribes and castes. 

.si-;vi-:n racial grouils 

These facts substantially justify Smith’s conclusion : “The 
modern population of India almo.st everywhere is far too mixed 
to admit of the .disentangling of distinct races,* each of a well- 
marked physical type’’. Hut anthropolctjysts believe that useful 
inferences may i)e drawn from anthroi)ometric measurements. 
According to them the modern populatiou of India 11133' be 
divided into seven broad racial groups. 

(i) The Turko-franian group, consisting of the poimlation 
of Baluchistan, North-Western Frontier Province, and those 
districts of the Punjab Avhich are situated to the west of the 
Indus. The iieople arc tall and fair, with black e\'es and long 
no.ses. 

(a) The Indo-Aryan group, consi.sting of the Rajput, 
Khalri, and Jat iiopulation of the Punjab, Kashmir, and Raj- 
jmtana. The people are tall and fair, with long heads and 
raised noses. • * 

(3) Tlie Seythian-Dravidian group, cow.sisting of th*#popula- 
tioi> of Sind, Gujarat, and Maharashtra. The people are not 
tall, but they have long heads and flatl’aces. , 

{4) .The Aryan-Dravidian or Plintlustani group, consisting 
of the population of the eastern districts of the Punjab, the 
L’nited Pfovyices, and Bihar. The liigher castes generally, 
belong to the i^ryan type, while Ihravidiari characteristics are 
usually clear in the case of the tower castes. 

(5) The Mongoloid-Dravidian or Jlengal group, consisting 
ijif the population of Bengal and Orissa. The people are 
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generally dark-complexioned, with medium height and broad 
noses. 

¥ 

(6) The Mongoloid group, consisting of the population of 
the tlinifday^ui tcrai, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikim, Assam, and 
Burma. The people arc yellow-coloured, beardless, of vSmall 
height, and with flat faces. 

(7) The Bravidian group, consisting of the population of 
a considerable poitioii of Southcri;! India and Ceylon. The 
people arc dark-complexioned, of small height, and with broad 
noses. 

This cUivSsification ^jcrves very little historical purjiose. 


se;ction 111 

FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 

I , 

A LAND OF VAJilKTIES ' 

^ India is pre-eminently a land of varieties ; she has been 
aptly described as ‘The epitome of the world^’. From the 
physical i>oint of view, there arc varieties of temperature and 
climate, of moisture and rainfall, of flora and fauna. The 
temperature varies from tlie dry and bracing cold of the 
Himalayas to the humid, tropical h.eat of the Konkan and 
Coromandel coast. India offers all the three types of climate -- 
the Arctic or Polar, the Tetnj)erate, and the Tropical. 
regards rainfall, she offers an equally wide range, from the 
world’s highest record of 480 inches at Cherapunji (in Assam) 
to Igss than 7^ iii^'hcs per annum iu parts of Sind and Rajputana. 
Of flora and fauna India contains most of the types known lo- 
natural science. 

Scarcely less intcicStiiiR than this physical variefy is the 
human variety which India presents with her teeming million.s. 
Smith rightly calls Lnlia “an ethnological museum”.* As we 
have seen above, there are in India no less than seven ‘main 
' physical types of races. 'Clicre are also no less trtan 14 separate 
peoples with their own 'langwages. Each of these peoples has 
its own literarture. /i'hu languages and dialects used in India 
exceed 200 in number. 
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India also presents the largest diversity in the 'religious 
jaspcft. Here are to be found all the world-religions—Hinduism, 
Islam, Buddhism, Christianity,—and local religions like Jainism,. 
Sikhism, etc. India is verily a museum of cults ancj customs, 
creeds and cultures, faiths and tongues, racial types'and social 
s.vslems. 


roUTIC.AI, DISUNITY 

This manifold variety, no less than the large cjstent of the 
country, accounts for the fact that political unity is not the 
normal characteristic of ancient and medieval Indian liistory. 
In all ages this vast sub-continent was divided into* numerous 
principalities, which w'crc from time to time brought under sub¬ 
jection and integrated into a vast political organisation by 
powerful individuals and dynasties. When internal weakness, 
or foreign iiivajiion, or both, broke up such •Empires, India 
relapsed once again into political disunhy. 


IDKAL OF UNITY 

Although the practical union ot the whole country is the 
work of the Miighals* and the Jh'itish, yet, so far as the idea of 
a pan-Indian Km])irc is concerned, Indian unity is not the 
creation of her foreign rulers. That great idea is not a recent 
growth or discovery ; it has a history running back to remote 
antiquity. The great founders of Indian civilisation were them 
selves fully conscious of the geographical unity of their vast 
mother country ,aiul souglit in various ways to impreSvS it on 
the popular consciousness. • ^ • 

The first expreission given to this feeling of inj^ity was- 
their description of the entire country by the single name of 
BhdrataL^arsha. This term has also a •political import, for it 
was generally associaletl with the ideg of universal monarchy. 
The conccotion of a Chakravarti Raja or suzerain receiving the 
tribute and allegiance of subordinate Kinjjs in all parts of India 
—from the Himalayas to the sea-^was verv fanifliar to the 
ancient Hindus.* Thus, the t«rms* Adhiraja, Rdjddhiraja, 
Savirdl, Ekardl etc., and the performance,uf such sacrifices as 
the Rdjasuya and the Vdjapeya, show tliat the idea of universal 
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coiKiiiesl was not unknown to the ancients. Mahapadma Nauda 
w'as the first historical Emperor of India, and the tradition 
established by him was given a practical shape by the Mauryas 
and the ^uplas. 


VOUTICAT. UNITY 

Later on the Mnghals created an imperial system 
wdiich stamped upon the Indian people 'oneness of rule 
and sameness of iX)litical experience’. As Sir Jadiinath Sarkar 
observes : ‘'Mere autocratic dictation, the mere drawing of the 
administrative road roller over the rough surface of the people’s 
heads, cannot grind them into true uniformity ; at least sucli 
uniformity is not natural and does not last long. Historical 
unity comes best from the people tlieniselvcs working the same 
type of administration and sharing llic success and failure of it 
because it is the product of their own efforts. Such administra¬ 
tive unit}' was given to most part of India by the Mughal 
Empire.” A ceiitralivSed administrative system, uniform¬ 

ity of law s and customs, a common coinage, one official language 
(Persian)—these were some of the political 4 >onds which the 
resourceful Mughals employed for unifying India. To a large 
extent the British adopted the Mughal system, and, w’orking 
under more favourable modern conditions, gave India such 
political unity as she liad never known before. 


cur;ruRAi, unity 
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‘ TIk^ most tssfcjitial aspect of Indian unity is the fact that 
the diverse peoples of India have developed a peculiar type of 

If 1 

culture or civilisation utterly different from any other type in 
the world. “Durini; '^he two thousand years of Hindu and 
BiuU^liistic rule in India, in spite of jiolitical disunion and 
differences of languaj?;es and customs, a uniform Sanskritic stamp' 
was printed upon the Jiterature and thought of all the proVinces 
t>f this vast country. Thurc was throughout India in the Hindu 
age—as there is among H-he Hindu population* throughout India 
to-day—a basic uui^y of religion, i>hilosophy, literary ideas and 
conventions, jiiid outlook vtT)on life^’. 
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iniVvSICAl, UNIFORMITY 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar points out that, iiispite of •frequent 
inleniiixtun; of races in India, “there has been achieved some 
approximation also in physical type and mode of life amonR" 
the various foreign races that have lived long enough in India, 
fed on the same crops, drunk of the same streams, Itasked 
imder the same sun and submitted to the same rule in their 
daily lives. ‘Iwen the immigrant Indian ^lusliins have in the 
course of centuries received the inijniut of this country and 
now differ in many essential points from their brethren living 
in other, parts of Asia, like Arabia and Persia”. Sir Herbert 
Risley riglitly observes, “Beneath the manifold (fiversity of 
physical and social type, language, custom, and religion, which 
strikes the oliserver in India, there can still be discerned a 
Certain undeilyiug uniformity of life from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. .There is in fact an Indian chaMcter, a general 
Indian i>ersonality, which v.e cannot re-jft^vc into its component 
element''”, 
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CHAPTER II 

f 

SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

SECTION I 

SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 

ABSENCE OF lllSTORICAE UTEKATURK 

Al-Biruni, a famous Muslim scholar who came to India in 
the eleventh century, says, “The Hindus do not pay much 
attention to the historical order of things ; they are very care¬ 
less in relating the chronological ssUccession of their Kings, 
and when they ^are pressed for information and are at a loss, 
not knowing what to say, they invariably take'to tale-telling''. 
The following obscrvatioiih of Fleet almost echo Al-Biruni's 
wwds: ‘Tt is very questionable whether the ancient Hindus 
ever possessed the’ true historical sense, in the shape of the 
faculty of putting together genuine history on broad aiid critical 
lines .... they could write short historical compositions, 
concise and to the point, but limited in '"ixteiit. But no evidence 
of the possession by them of the faculty of dealing with history 
on general lines has survived to us in the shape of any genuine 
historical work, deliberately written by tlieni as such, and also 
accurate and reliable''. 

REIJGIOUS AND SECUEAK UTERATURE 

Scholars interested ui ancient Indian iiistory must, there¬ 
fore, collect their materials from a variety of sources* So far 
as the earliest period, for which no cpigraphic records are avail¬ 
able, is concerned, they must depend mainly on .religious 
literature. The Vedic literature supplies valuable information 
. regarding tjie i)olitical; social, and economic organisation of the 
Aryans. The religious jvorks of the Buddliiswts and the Jains 
contain important references to historical persons and incidents. 
Even works on Astronomy (like the GarguSormhita) and 
Grammar (like Panini's Astddhydyt and Patanjali's Mafea- 
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^i^hasya) and pureh^ literary compositions (like tlie works of 
KaKdasa and Bhasa) occasionally provide interesting and useful 
information. But it is quite obvious that no adequate picture 
of the past can be drawn from llie‘^c scattered find casual 
references in literature. 

11ISTOKTCAJ, MTKRATURE 

« 

In anciejit times llicrfc no lack of genuine materials 
from which histories of the most valuable kind might have been 
compiled. The preservation of pedigrees is a very old Indian 
■custom.* It is wcll-knovm that Vamsdvalis (or lists of the lineal 
successions of Kings) were txnnpiled and kept from very early 
times. Many lists of this type were probably incorporated in 
the ‘Kpics’ (the Rdmdyana and* the Maiidbhdrala) and the 
Pnranas. The traditional subject-matter of the Piiranas consists 
of Sa)ga (primary creation), I^ralisar^a (rcc^alion after the 
periodical dissoliUion of the world), *lanisa (genealogies of 
cods and RisJiis)^ Mutivantara (groups of different ages ^of 
history), and Vainsduuchariia (dynastig history of the old 
Kings). AlthoL^gh the ‘Iqiics’ and the Pnranas contain in- 
furmatiofi relating to very early times, they leceived their present 
shape probably after the birth of Christ ; some of tlie Pnranas are 
undoubtedly later compositions. In the course of their evolu- 
lion they naturally incorporated materials of little historical 
value and their chronology iK'came confused, il w*onld be 
.niivSafe to place absolute icliancc on the Pnranas, allliougli they 
yield valuable information to the caicful ami discriminating 
student of ancient Indian history. 

In addition to the VantsdiniUs there were offlci&l records 
as well as dynastic archives and clironidcs, which, Iwwever, 
were not propeily utilised for the cotupositiou of historical 
works. The Kdjatarauginl of Kalhana, a dynastic chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir written in the t\?elfth century, is probabh' 
J)ased on official records and older chronicles. Kalhana is 
fairly corrbet for his omi time, and foi* the preceding centurj'. 
or so; but critical examination re>jeals the unreliability• of 
his work so far as earlier pe^oda are concerned. A few 
'Other important works- are availabte ■; Hhey are ‘historical 
I 'jTOmances’ rather than chronicles. . Bana’s Harshachariia, 
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Bilhaiia’ji Vikrantankadevachiirita, SandhyakaranancU’s Rama- 
charitaj and Padmagupta’s Navasahasdnkacharita arc writteifr in 
Sanskrit and aim at being historical chronicles. '‘But they do 
not present the plain straightforward language of sober connnoix 
sense. They imitate the classical poems, with all.their elabora¬ 
tion of diction, metaphor, and imageryVaki)ati*s Caudavdho' 
and Hcmchandra^s Knmdrapdlacharita, composed in Prakrit, 
belong to this class of ‘historical romances*. 

foreign WR'iTlNGS 

Students of ancient Indian history nnisl devote serious- 
attention to* the accounts of foreign—Greek, Roman, Chinese, 
Tibetan, ^Muslim—writers and travellers, wliosc information 
about India was based either on hearsay or on actual travel 
or residence in this country. Herodotus, who never came to 
India, refers to the Persian conquest of north-western India. 
Our information regarding Alexander’s invasion is derived solely 
from the accounts left by Greek and Roman writers like 
QifSntiis C\irtius, Diodorus, Arrian, Plutarch, and others. 
There is absolutely no reference to this important incident in 
Indian literature and cingraphy. The fvdika of Megasthenes, 
which has survived in the form of quotations by later authors, 
such as Arrian, Strabo, Justin, and otliers, throws valuable • 
light on the political and social institutions of the Maurya 
period. Periplus of the Erythrean Sea by an unknown author 
and Ptolemy’s Geography provide information of great In’slori- 
'cal and geographical interest. 

Chinese chronicles arc indispensable for the reconstruction 
of the i^ost-Manrya j)criod of Indian history ; w'itliout their aid 
wc cannot follow the movements of the Sakas, the Parthians, 
and the Kushans. Chinese travellers, like Fa-hien and Hiuen- 
^Tsang, have left for us -valuable accounts of this country. No 
complete history of Buddhism can be constructed without 
utilising Chinese and Tibetan hi.storical materials, Taranath, 
a well-known Tibetan historian, furnishes useful information on 
tins subject.* . 

The gradual conquest offNorthern India by the Muslims 
is described in detail ijr Muslim historical chronicles, and, 
Muslim travellers, like Al-Biruni, help us to reconsttuct tli^f 
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geography of India as well as the society and religion of the 
Hindus in the period of decadence. Among .the early Muslim 
chroniclers A 1 Biladuri, vSulainian, A 1 Masudi, Hasan Nizami 

and Ibii-ul-Athir deserve special mention. 

* • 

TNSCRIimONS^ 

Fleet says, it is almost entirely from a patient 

examination of tlie inscriptions .... that our knowledge of 
the ancicnl political history of India has been dttrived. But 
wc are also ultimately dependent on the inscriptions in every 
other Une of Indian research. Hardly any definite dates and 
identifications can be established except from them. And they 
regulate every thing that we can learn from tradition, literature, 
coins, art, architecture, or any ^other source’’. 

The materials utilised for recording inscriptions are 
numerous: iron, gold, silver, brass, bronzfc, cox)per, clay, 
earthenware, bricks, stones, crystals, fitc. Sometimes mscrix>- 
tions contain plain statements of events [e.g., the Hathigumy^ha 
iiivScription of Kliaravcla, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, etc.). These records illustrate 'hoiv well the 
ancient *Hindtis could put together brief historical narratives, 
concise and to the *poiut, but limited in scope’. Most of the 
inscriptions arc, however, records of religious endowments or 
of secular donations, (icnerally they give us valuable genea¬ 
logical in formation, and patient scrutiny may extract from them 
valuable incidental references to political, social, religious, and 
economic conditions. The languages used in inscriptions dre 
almost as numerous as the materials on which they have l)cen 
inscribed ; vSanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, etc. The Brahmi script (writUm from left ^ right) 

^ was generally used ; but the use of the Kharosthi script (written 
i^vfrom right to left) was not very infrequent. vSome ^f the 
.^Sanskrit inscriptions (c.g.. the Allalufbad Pillar Inscription of 
Sanmdrjf Gupta) possess considerable literary value. 

Sometimes inscriptions in countries*beyond India refer to. 
incidents of Indian history. For instance, inscriptions found 
at Boghaz-Koi (ih Asia Minor) pnfbably refer to tlie movements 
of the Aryans before tlieir arrival in Ipdia, and thus indirectly 



,* See Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II, Chap I. 
2 
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help us in the reconstruction of the history of the Vedic period. 
Inscriptions discovered at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam (in 
Iran) contain valuable references to political contact between 
ancient Inditi and Iran. Kpigraphy i» the moj)t important SOUrcc 
of information regarding the colonial activities of the ancient 
Hindus in the P'ar East. 

COINS 

Coins constitute another important source of information 
regarding ancient Indian history. They are primarily useful 
for testing the accuracy of the iiiformalion supplied by litera¬ 
ture, but occasionally they offer facts of indepemlciit value. 
Coins containing dates are of very great a.ssistance in the con¬ 
struction of chronology. Even those coins which do not contain 
dates sometimes give us names of Princes and indirectly reflect 
the religious and. economic conditions of the time when they 
were i.ssued. The proveuance of the coins of a particular King 
is often a valuable indication of the extent of his doiniiiions. 
The history of the I^ctrian and Scythian Princes of India* ha> 
been recovered almost solely from a careful study of numisinatic 
evidence. 

jyiONUMKNTS 

Moiiinnents hardly possess any value for the students of 
purely political history, l>ut they constitute one of the most 
important .sources, of information regarding the cultural history 
of ancient India. They illustrate the development of art and 
religion (for most of them are structures devoted to religion) ; 
indirectly ^hey also reflect the economic conditions of the time. 
The strat^fleation of buildings may sometimes offer us valuable 
clues to chronological pu/.zlcs. 

SECTION n 

SOURCES OF MEDIEVAL INDIAN HISTORY 

c 

A student of Indian li,istory can approach the Muhanunadati, 
period with soxne relief, for sources of medieval Indian history are 
folltr and more abund&nt«than sources of ancient Indian history. 
Inscriptions, traditions, coins and fragments of literary evideii^<' 
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nttd not be laboiiously pieced together to biuld up the slceletou 
of Ifistoiy There are numerous contetnpojary and semi*<!OUteui* 
porary chronicles dealing with different Mualun dynasties 

hliicli give U5> detailed topography and accurate throuology. 

State papers ^nd official or private documents possessed by 
individuals supply m all countiics a mass of reliable informa¬ 
tion to historians Wc know that the Mughals at least had a 
\tr\ efficient ICC.Old department, but the principal cities of 
\orthern India being the scene of devastating inroads, very few 
of these records have survived to guide us Of the choice 
luatiusenpls, “written b> gieat men”, numbering 24,t.MX>, that 
foimed’the valuable hbraie of Ahbai, none has survived We 
blame the ehmtte of India, but nuieh more than climate is the 
eandslism of mm responsible foi this loss to History 

CHROMCl ts 

In the absence or eonUmixiraiv t^ate papers ue have to 
oepciid upon the chionieles home of them aie general historbs 
of the Muslim world in whicli Indian lnstjrv oecujiies a snfUl 
siiace, but there aie also mm\ chronicles that deal Pilly with 
tile histoij ot /iidia ^ 

Minliaj lid elm’• labai}ai-i-\a\iu is a geueial lustory of 
the jMvislun woild, but it discusses the history ol the Slave 
Sultans ot Delhi m details up to 1267 It has beeu translated into 
Inglish b> Ravcity The stesy is then taken up by Zi<J-ud-diii 
Baiani, tyhose laitkh-t I iruz Shahi goes up to the first ^ 
years of tlie leign of Firu/ Shall Tv^hlug Firua ShahS own 
i omiHisition, I ujuhat-t-l ttus Shaht, gives a record of the admmi* 
sliative achievements of that monarch Thfrc is no coulem* 
poiaiy chionicle of the Afghan dynasties and W'e have to rdiy 
jii ’'ooks written under AJcbar or Jahangir Babur's ifeservedly 
^ 1 ms* Memotn has authoritative Persian ^nd English tran- 
‘ations Ilmnnyun’s personal attendant, Jatiharx wtbte an 
ntercstliig work called Fazktrtil-al-ii/aktat which has been 
• • 

* Sir Htnr> Klliot and Protebsor John DftNv^ow baxtn mad^ availohte 
to lit the ei«djt volmut^ ot of India av Md by Us 

tfhtonons valuahV eviraots diid from Ktsian chrotilcl^a 

•rthat gwt as a general tdea ^ thetr charac^ei and contents Bnlf 

o{ Indian hfetoty hav^^otwid senous hiistakea aiw 
m ^ese volunies 8mne of these have corrected 
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translated into English by Stewart. Gulbadan Begaiu*,^ 
Humayun-nama, which gives an insight into the royal hart-iiij 
has been translated into English by Mrs. Beveridge. The 
Ain-i-Akba^'i and the Akbarnama, the two most imixirtant works 
dealing witli the rcigii of Akbar, have been translated into 
Bmglish, the former by Blochmann and Jarrett, the latter by 
H. Beveridge, Another important contemporary history, 
Muniakhab-ut-Taivarikh by Badaimi, has been translated into , 
English by Rankin, Lowe and \\’olseley Haig. The Memoirs 
of Jahangir/ an excellent source of history, has been translated 
into English by II. Beveridge. The official annals—the 
Padishahnama, in tlireo sections by three writers, and the 
Alamgirnama —cover the reign of Shah Jalian and the early 
years of Aurangzeb’s reign. For the last forty years f)f 
Aurangzeb's reign there is the Masir-i-Alamgiri compiled from 
official records after his death. Khafi Khan’s Muntakhab-ul- 
lubab supplies us with many facts suppressect in the Court 
annals, 

f 

FORBIGN TRAVEIXKRS 

The best known of all live travellers who visittvl India 
during the pre-Mughal perio<l was Ibn Batntah who lived in 
India for some years. His account bear.s the stamp of authenti¬ 
city. Xicolo Conti, Abdur Kazzaq and .vthanasius Nikitin have 
left us, interesting information relating to Soutlietn India. 
From the sixteenth century onwards the European travellers 
who came to India left for our use a vast mass of 
information. The works of the Jesuit missipnaries contain 
much interesting information and European travellers like 
Pitch, Purchas, Terry, Roe, Tavernier, Bernier, Careri and 
Manucci'^ have described in some detail the condition of the 

* V 

•people, the state of trade and industry and the magnificence of 
the cotirt and the camp.. Regarding the ivolitical history of 
India, however, apart from references to a few event's, they 
merely reproduce the bazar rumours. 

' . * 

• news-eettkrs 

Besides Coujrt chronicles, memoirs, private histories and,; 
traveller’s siccounts, we have fortunately many raanuscripC 
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FKRSIAN AND MARATHI SOURCES 

W 

For the British period Persian, chronicles arc not as valuable 
as they are for the medieval period. An exception j.nu.st, how¬ 
ever, be made in favour of the Siyar-ul-Muiakharhi, which is 
indispensable *foc a proper study of the liistory of India in the 
cighteonth century. Fortunately it is available in English 
translation. Most of the Maratha record.s relating to the history 
of India in the eighteenth century have been published in the 
seric.s entitled Selections from the Peshwa Daftc^r edited by 
Sardesai. Many valuable Maratha records are also found in the 
works alited by Raj wade, Khare, and others. The Tamil diary 
of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Duhash of Dupleix, "runs into 
several volumes in its English translation. It is an indispensable 
soitrce of information relating j.o Anglo-French rivalry in 
southern India. An abundant mass of contemporary or semi- 
contcniporary a{.xount.s written by F'nglishmen who played an 
important part in Indian history, as also, the mass of published 
memoirs and lettws, must give a student of history his fill.^ 

KART.V BRITISH WRITERS 

• 

Some historical, works relating to the vise of the British 
1 tower in India that were written at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century are even now valuable for reference. There i.s 
in them no conscious spirit of propaganda which spoils the 
value of some later hi.storic.s relating to the British period. Throe 
such books, inspite of their obvious defects, deserve special 
mentioti-TJamcs Mill’s History of British India, Wilks’ History 
of Mysore and Grant Duff's History of^ the Mahrt^ltas. 
Cunningham’s justly celebrated History of the Siklti, written 
in 1S49, also belongs to the category of works which'*ure old, 
yet mot^ out of date, and which havc^ at the same time the 
flavour of contemporary or semi-contemporary' writing. ^ 
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PRE-ARYAN' INDIA 
SECTION I 

PRE-HISTORIC RACES 

Tlie coming of the Aryans can no longer l)c regarded as 
the beginning of Indian jiistory. India was certainly inhabited 
by various races before the arrival of the Aryans, and the con¬ 
tributions ojf these pre-Aryan or non-Aryan races to the flevelop- 
ment of the so-called Aryan civilisation are bs no means 
negligible. Unfortunately we know very little about these races. 
No literary evidence is available, except some vague statcinents 
in the Vedas and in early Tamil literature, and avc must rely 
solely on archaeological discoveries. 

T 

PV,.\EOLTTHIC .\GE 

The earliest inliabitants of India were the palaeolithic men, 
w'hose rude tools of chipped stone are found ni large .numbers 
in many parts of the country, more especially in the districts 
along the eastern coast. They did not know the use of metals, 
nor could they cultivate land or mak( a fire. They did not 
construct tombs ; .so their skulls and Iwncs are not available 
for anthropological study. 

NieOLITHIC .\GE 

• 

'The ‘Palaeolithic Age ^\■as followed by the Neolithic Age. 
Although the use of rough stone implements was not altogether 
given up, yet most of the implements used by the neolithic 
men \yere ‘ground, grodved and polished’, and thus turned into 
beautiful objects serving' different T*Ufpt>ses. They buried the 
dead and constructed tombs. They were undoubtedly in a .state 
of civilization far above that of palaeolithic men. They culti¬ 
vated laud,' domesticated animals, made pottery and produced 
fire by friction of bamboos of pieces of wood. They could con¬ 
struct boats and weave gloth. It is difficult to say whether the 
IKilaeolithic and neolithic men belonged to the same race. 
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AGE OF METALS 

• Gold was probably the first metal used by the descendants 
of neolithic men, but it was used for ornaments only. As regards 
iinpleineiits and weapons used for the ordinary pur^^oses of life, 
they w'ere nuide of iron in South India. In North India they 
were at first made of copper, which was sonic time later rejilaced 
by iron. Hoards of copper implements have been discovered in 
different parts of India. The earliest copper tools may be as 
old as 2000 n.C., and probably they were in ‘Usc when the 
hymns of the Rig Veda were composed. Iron in?iy have been 
introduced in ^Nortli India as early a.s looo B.C. ; it is mentioned 
in the* Athj^va Veda. In South India the use ,of iron was 
probably introduced much later and quite independently. 
In India, except in Sind, no Bronze Age intervened between 
the Neolithic and the Iron AgcJi. 

the I>RWII)IA>JS 

The Dravidians were one of llie earliest civilised races of 
Iiidia. Their languaije is now represented by the principal 
languages (except Marathi) spoken in .South India—Tamil, 
Telcgu,. Kanare*sc, IVlalayalam, etc. Sonic scholars have traced 
Dravidian characteristics in VT'dic and Classical .Sanskrit as 
well. The ancient Dravidian alphabet, called Vatteluttu, may 
he of Semitic origin. Some scholars hold the view that the 
Dravidiaus were the descendants of the primitive inhabitants ot 
India, and that the Dravidian culture represents the gradual^ 
progress of pre-Dravidiau culture. Other scholars rely on the 
'-imilarity betw,een Sumerian 'and Ih'avidian ethnic types and 
argue that the l>ravidiaus invaded India thtough galucfiistan 
from Western Asia. In discussing the cjucstion of ^e origin 
t)f llie Dravidiaus some importance must be attached to the 
fact that a Baluchi tribe, called:.the Bfahui, speaks a language 
closely allied to the modem tepresentatives of the original 
DravidTan language. Those' scholars, who regard the Dravidiaus 
as the descendants of the ..primitive inhi^bitants of India, believe 
that there was a Dravidian oi'cr-flwv from* India itilo 
Baluchistan, lelding to the foumdatibn of a Drathdiaii colony 
in the latter country. Those who rej)ie^nt thC Dravidians as 
immigt'aiiits from Western Asia argue that the Brahui people 
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are the descendants of a group of immigfents who Urtgered i\t 
Baluchistan on their way to India. No definite conclusion can, 
be arrived at on this importaul question until the di.scovery of 
further evidence. 

There is no doubt that the Dravidians were a fairly civilised 
people. They were conversant Avith the use of metals. Their 
artistic sense is revealed by their highly finished pottery. They 
constructed buildings and forts. There arc many references in 
Vedic literature to towns and forts ipura and durga) built by 
the Dasyus, who are usually identified with the Dravidians. 
In ancient Tamil literature there are many rcfere^ices to wcaltliy 
cities where raanv of the refinements and luxunes of life were 
familiar. Agriculture flourisbed in the Dravidian land, and 
dams were built across rivers for irrigation purposes. T.he 
Dravidians were not afraid of crossing the seas in pursuit of 
trade and commerce. 

The civilisation of the Dravidians was in many respects 
different from that of the Aryans. The Dravidian society was 
partly matriarchal, and therefore it was fundanieiitally dissimilar 
to the Aryan society which Avas wholly ])atriarchah The religion 
of the Dravidians has been described by FJtiropean wTiters as 
‘dark and repulsive’. They worshipped >Uie Mother 'Cioddess 
and various demons, and human sacrifice \\as an irnportanl 
feature of their worship. Caste was unknown. Tlicse differences 
w-ere gradually obliterated aftei the expansion of the Aryans 
across the Vindhyas. The Dravidians, .submerged beneath the 
ryan invasion, accei)tecl the religion and culturd of 
the conquerors, but in course of time many elements of 
Dravidian religion, culture, and language were, consciously or 
unconsciously, borrowed by the AVyans. Smith .says that the 
‘demons’* originally wor.shipped by the Dravidi.ans were ‘adopted 
by the Brahmans, given new names, and identified with 
ortliodox Hindu gods and goddesses’. The incorporation of 
Dravidian elements in Uie Sanskrit lau^tage ha.s been referred 
to above. Smith rightly observed many years ago, “Early 
Indiaq history, as a wfeole, cannot be viewed in true perspec¬ 
tive until fhe non-Aryan >• institutions of the south receive 
adequate treatment.” ‘ 
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SECTION a 

) 

INDUS civilisation 

MAHENJODARO ANU HARARPA 

The excavations at Mahcnjoclaro (Larkana district, Sind) 
and Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab)* have opened up 
a lulherto unknown chapter in the long history of India. That 
history is no longer takch to begin with the cpming of the 
Aryans (circa 2000 li.c,). A rich and \vell-dcvelope 55 civilisation 
flourished in the Indus valley as early as 3000 b.c. As iron 
is not •directly mentioned in the Rig Veda, the civilisation of 
the early Vi^dic age is generally regarded as a product of the 
Chaloolithic period. The Indus civilisation also-belongs to this 
jjeriod. Our information about thg various aspects of this civili¬ 
sation is still very meagre, for archaeologists have not yet been 
able to decipher the words engraved on tlic' seals discoycred 
at Mahcnjoclaro and Harappa. It is •ivlUiost certain that the 
language indicated on those seals is neither Vedic Sanskrit nor 
connected with it. vSomc scholars think that the language used 
by the Indians ^of the i>re-historic Indus valley was similar to 
the lanlruage used by the Dravidiaus and agglutinative in 
character. 

.\rciiak()H3Gical data 

As the civilisation of ancient Kgypt grew up in the valley 
of the Nile, as the civilisation of Bab^donia and Assyria grew., 
up ill the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, so also the 
civilisation of Jn'e-Aryan India grew up in J:he valley of the 
Indus. It was an urban civilisation. At Mahenjodail^ archaeo¬ 
logists have found the ruins of a large and beautiful city, which 

seeftis t<) have been designed by skilful engineers aiming at thc^ 

* 

—---—-- • 

^ In-the vSiiulhi languq^ the word Mahenjodaro means ‘mound of 
the dead.* In 1922 a Buddhist uionud attracted the attention of the 
late 'Mr. Rakhaldas Banerjee, who was at that time Superintendent oi 
the Western Circle under the ' Archaeological Survey of India. 

Ixrguii to excavate the site with the hope of discovering some ruiiis 
connected with BSddhism, but withii^ a short time he came upon pre¬ 
historic remains. In the same year Rai Bahadur Dajaram Sahui^ dis¬ 
covered-similar luins at Harappa. Exteijf^iv^ excavations were then 
uitdertakan at the two sites under yie direction of Sir John Marshal^ 
i;Bireetor-General of the Archaeological Suivey of India. 
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comfort and convenience of all citizenife. There wore many 
broad and narrow streets separating the hrtises from one another. 
Apart from the dwelling bouses there were some spacious build¬ 
ings which were probably palaces or temples or municipal halls. 
Brick was used for the construction of buildings. Curiously 
enough, neither brick nor wood contains any decoration. 
There were excellent door^ and windows. The construction of 
regular arches was unknown, Imt some corbelled arches have 
been discovered. Water was draun from wells constructed with 
burnt brickjp^. There were excellent drains and comfortable bath 
rooms. One of the bath rooms contains an area of 11,440 square 
feet. Within this room theix was a large swimming pool, 39 
feet long, 23 feet Ijroad, and 8 feet deep. 

So far as food is concerned, the people of Mahenjodaro 
used wheat, barley, milk, and fruits like dates. They were 
meat-eaters tw, and fish was probably in extensive use. 
Probably the c^iief victims were sheep, boars and cocks. 
Among domesticated fuhinals we find traces of humped bull^, 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, elephants, camels, boars, goals and cocks. 
I>og.s were probably known, but the case of horses is doubtful. 
Among wild animals there were deer, wild co^ws, tigers, bears 
and hares. 

The people of Mahenjodaro knew the use of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead and bronze. Iron was unknown. Gold was 
not locally procurable. Some writers believe that it was brought 
to the Indus valley from south Indian mines. Natnrall}’' the 
quantity was small. Copper ar.d bron^-e were used foi the con¬ 
struction of instruments of war as well as utensils for domestic 
use. Even stbne was rare, for it had to bo brought from 
Katlfiawad and Rajputana. Many varieties of stone were used 
for the construction of knives, seals, idols, small pots and 
ornaments. The women were probably very fond of ornanionts, 
which were made (jf g<^ild, silver, ivory, copper and precious 

c 

stones. 

a 

The potterj' discovered at Mahehjodaro and Harappa is 
generally very smooth in the surface and occasionally decorated. 
The artistic’taste of the r>eople is evident from their pottery, 
utensils and ornaments. *'Thete were good sculptors too. The 
representations’ of anuna]^ carved on the seals and a few stone 
images found at Harappa testify to the progress of fmc arts. 
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It is difficult to,;s#ay anything definite about the religioii 
j)ractised by the people of Mahenjodaro. Probably there was 
no temple or cluircli, for none of the houses so far excavated 
caji be positively described as a house of worship. Tentative 
conclusions have, however, been drawn from the pictures found 
on the seals and small images of clay and metal. The worship 
(jf a mother goddess was probably widely practised. This 
feature of religious life (/mnects Mahenjodaro with Western 
Asia, wlicrc the worship of this goddess probabl};; originated, 
rather than with Vcdic India, where male deities enjoyed a 
decided^ preponderance. ]\Iahc*njodaro also worshipped a male 
god, who may be identified with Siva. Phallus ^wship was 
I)ractiscd. Here also \\v find a contrast with Vedic India, for 
llic Rig Veda clearly denounces the phallus-worshippers. 
Animism also was prevalent: trees, beasts and snakes received 
tlieir share of ^yorship. Closely connected wiUi religion is the 
practice of disposing of dead bodies, iriircc different methods 
were known to tlie pre-hisloric inhabitants of the Indus valley : 
complete burial, fractional burial, and pos^-crcinatioii burial? 

CllRONOI..(X"A' 

• 

The remains discovered al ^lahenjodaro have been classifieti 
as products of lliree different periods: early period, intermediate 
period, late period. The lii'-tory of these three periods probably 
covered not more than five centuries. But the history of pre¬ 
historic Indus civilisation began long lieforc the foundation of^ 
the city of Mahenjodaro and continued to flourisli even after 
the fall of that city. The city probably ejisted dtirin^ the 
period 3350-2750 B.c. 

R-'\CJKS 

• 

The inhabitants of Mahenjodar,o probably helonjiecl lo 
three itrces: the Mediterranean race, the Caucasian race, and a 
race* of unknown origin, whose descendants are now inhabiting 
the area from Armenia to the north of Kashmir. A Mongoloid 
skeleton has alflo been discovered, k is clear, therefore, that 
' the civilisation of the Indus valley was not oreated by any 
particulgr race ; it was rather the creation of different races 
t .'jliving and w’orking together in a particular environment. Son^e 
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writers, however, believe that the people of Mahenjoilaro 
belonged to the Pravidian race. 

AttciniJts have bevu made to connect the people of the 
Indus valley with the Vedic Aryans, but there are very few 
valid arguments in support of, this view'. Tlie Kig Veda is the 
product of a rural civilisation, while the civilisation of the 
Indus valley was definitely urban in character. The horse, 
probably unknown at Maheiijodaro, was in frequent use by the 
Vedic w'arriqrs. In the Vedas the cow' enjoys a place of honour, 
but at Mahenjodaro the bull occupied a more important position. 
The worship of idols, a common practice at Mahenjodaro, w’as 
unknown to'the Vedic Ar3'ans. While in the Vedas male deities 
arc predominant, at Mahenjodaro the mother goddess is decidedly 
superior to Siva. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
civilisation of the Vedic Aryans is posterior to, and diiferent 
.in character from, the Indus civilisation. 

THE INDUS V.\Ur,EY AND WESTERN ASIA 

There are good reasons to believe that the pre-historic 
civilisation of the Indus valley w'as closely coimected with the 
contemporary civilisation of Western Asia. Numerous Indian 
seals, .some of them containing the Mahenjodaro script, have 
been, discovered at Cr, Tel Asmer tnrar Bagdad) and other 
places in Western Asia. The construction of corbelled arches 
and of niches in w'alls, the worship of a mother goddess, the 
pictures of certain common animals on the seals—these establish 
a clearly discernible link between Mahenjodaro and Meso¬ 
potamia. It has (been assumed that the civilisations of these 
two distant areas owe their origin to a common civilisation, 
the differences being due to local conditions and racial pecu- 
. liaritics. It may be hoppd that further excavations will throw 
‘’more light on this very interesting and important ]>roblem. 


FOR FURITHER STUDY 

RisleVj Peoples of lAdia.' 

Mackay, The Indus t'ivilisatioii. 

Marshall^ Mahenjodaro and the hidus Chilisalian. 



CHAPtER IV 

TSK COMING OF THE ARYANS 
SECTION I 

ARYAN SETTLEM^TS IN INDIA 

ORKUNAI, HOIVIE OIM'IIE ARYANS . / 

' Althbiigh there are writers who believe that India was. 
original home of the Aryans/ the geuei'ally. aceefited. viessp 
i that they came to this cbnntry either from Central Asia or ftspitt/ 
jsome European country. In the present imperf^t, stage'of 
I knowledge we may tentatively accept the theory that the 
/tive habitat of the Aryans lay'^m the region which we now ca^/ 
Hungary, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. Thi^ theory seems to 
satisfy most of the conditions of life as^iated by 
and linguists with the primitive Aryans. ; . - > 


. I>.V'riC 0!<' AAYAK JMMtGR-ATlON INTCJ INDIA ’ ; , „ 

« ' 1 t ' 

It is difficult t(J ascertain, even roughly, the period w'hOM 
Ihf inigrations of the Aryans began'. , Probj^ly the 
increase of iX)pulation compelled them to leave their hoineland, 
a small area encircled by mountains, and’ to seeh food • and, 
shelter in distant lands. They must have had luany' bard 
struggles with the peoples of the countries they Wanted to.* 
occupy, and centuries may u'ell hav^'P^^od away in thi.s process. 
'The ‘famous Boghaz-Koi iiBcriptions, disco'tfbred sQjEue tears 
.' ago by German archaeologists in Cappadoda, a'eem show 
that abQUt, 1400 9.C, the Aryans had succedied in iinporing 
of. thdr deities over a. people ^nowu as the Mimnni) 
living-in that region, Thi.s evidence^ however, does , not pte- 
elude’Ac possibility of Aryan migration; into India l)efore 

i4oo* B.c. ... 


, ' . ‘ ganihrit. in Aveste—in OW Persian, ’fhe 

i' r^gihal'.imaQitlg.' «■ the. word is “the. feithml ones!', "the. people of the 
'" 'snin* rilw'’. Jnfth* hymns this epiUret is' allied by the com- 

p their own stock {rolpathA .o^ their eaeniies, tlie 

^'.jiartier whOin .they call D/tsas or Dasytisi.’ j 
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It is generally recognised that the Aryans who settled in 
India were racially akin to the ancient Iranians. This conclusion 
is based primarily on the evidence of language. The dialect 
spoken by the Aryan immigrant in the Ibinjab was closely 
related to the ancient Iranian and Avestic. Wintemitz points 
out that “the difference between the language of the Vedas 
and this primitive Indo-Iranian language seems to be le.ss, 
perliaps, than that between . . . Sanskrit and Pali.” The 
differentiation between the Itido-Aryan and Iranian dialects 
.seems to have begun after the date of the Boghaz-Koi inscrip¬ 
tions (circa 1400 b.c.). 

In order to determine the date of the arrival of the Aryans 
in India we must find out the age of the Rig Veda. 
“Unfortunately”, says Wintemitz, “the opinions of the best 
scholars differ, not to the extpnt of centuries, but to the extent 
of thousands of years, with regard to the age of the Rig Veda. 
Some lay down the year 1000 b.C. as the earliest limit for the 
Rig Vedic hymns, whilp’others consider them to have originated 
between 3000 and 2500 b.c.” This remark of Wintemitz still 
holds -gbod. Probably we shall not be far wrong if we date 
the beginning of Vedic literature about 2000 or 2500 b.c. The 
most decisive evidence in calculating the age of this Itterature 
is the fact that Jajnism, and Buddhism pre-suppose its existence. 
If the earlier hymns of the Rig Veda were conrposed alxnit 2000 
or 2500 B.c., the principal Upanishads, which wore certainly 
known to the Jains and the Buddhists, must be at least as old 
^ as 500 B.c. 


EARLY ^RYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

We ^eoncludc, therefore, that the Aryans appeared in north¬ 
western India not dater than 2000 b.c. Most of the hymns 
•of the Rig Veda were pfobably composed in the country round 
the famous river Sarasvati, south of modern Ambala. The 
Aryan‘Occupation of * Afghanistan and the Punjab is proved 
by the mention in the. Rig Veda of the rivers Kabul, Swat, 
tVatrAtn., Gufual, Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Bea.s and Sutlej. 
There are a few references* to the Jumna and the Ganges. Tber^ 
is-no riiention'of the.N^bada. Of mountaihs, the Himalayas 
were well Icnowm, but the Vindhyas wfcre unknown ; ' Th^ 
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gtograplllcal references show that in the Rig Vedic. age. 
setfkinents of the Aryans were confined to eastern Afghanistan, 
the Punjab and the western portion of the United Protrinces. 
'Phe major part of this area, was known as Sapta Sindku (or*' 
the land of the seven riVtasji;-^. 

.• ‘ ■'« (I 

• > 

EXP-WSION OF THE ARYANvS IX THE I^-ATER VEDIC PERIOD 

The Rig Veda is full of references to contii^uoiis fighting 
against the Ddsas or Da^ytis (i.e. non-Aryans). We can alniost.' 
visuali.se the Aryans pressing forward .towards the east. Ili thfe,-' 
Rrahinana.s the Punjab gradually loses its importance,' and'' 
is more and more frequent mention of the eastern 
that age the principal centre of Aryan culture wal the Afudhyit^ 
desa extending from the Sarasvati to the Ganggtic Tjoafe." ‘ We-,, 
have frequent references to Kurukshetra, RosSala (liioileTliA 
Oudh), Kasi (Benares), Videha fbforth Bihar), Magadha 
Bihar? and Anga (Ka.st Bihar). The Kwos^und the Pattoha^l? 
were the leading Arj'an tribes of thfe^ period. Contact, sectns?^ 
to have been .c&tablished with the Sontli ; there are reletiibicea 
to the Andhras of the Godavari valley ^d tlie and, 

Savaras of the Viudhyan forests. These tribes werg flOt yet-fttfly 
Aryanifcd, forMiey are described as outcasts. Aryan,Civilisation- 
was ju.st peeping through the Vindhyas. 

SECTION fi 

VEDIC LITERATURE AND RELIGION 

A1jTIIO,RSHIP of the VEDAS 

According'to the tentative conclusion ath?ptcd in thii?*book, 
the entire Vedic literature w’a.s composed during *thc period 
circa 2500 —500 b.c. Orthodox Hindus believe dial ? 1 jc Vedas 
were not composed by men ; they wjrc either taught by Ood» 
fo-^c ancient sages or they revealed themselves to the seers.* 
‘^hatejfe,- their origin may be, there rs no doubt that the Vedas 
ai:e;^the earliest literary records of the Aryans. 

. .e'Mrdnyi^ 

' 1 r " ^ ‘V 

probably composed for oj[ 

and were thus unable to peh(^ Vedas were handed down from 
a multitude of accessories afiberefdl-e,’known as Sruti {thkt 
procured in forests. In these . ^ 
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which is heard). The veneraliou in which the Vedas have 
ever been held by the Hindus made it possible for them to 
transmit through centuries so large a body of literature with¬ 
out putting it into writing and with litUc or no interpolation 
at all. A modern Indian philosopher thus estimates the place 
of the Vedas in the Hindu mind: ^‘The religious history of 
India had suffered considerable changes in the later periods, 
since the time of the Vcdic civilization, but such was the 
reverence paid to the Vedas that they Jiave ever remained as the 
highest religious authority for all sections of the Hindus at all 
times, l{ven at this day all the obligatory duties of the Hindus 
at birth, marriage, death, etc., are performed according to the 
old Vcdic ritual. The prayers which a Ilralnnin now says three 
times a day are the same selections of Vedic verses as were 
used as prayer verses two or three thousand years ago. . . . 
Most of the Sanskrit litcralurt*s tl)at flourished after the Vedas 
base upon them their own validity, and appeal to them as their 
authority. Systems of Hindu iffiilosophy not only own their 
allegiance to the Vedas, but the adherents of each one of them 
would often qnarreh with others and maintain its superiority 
by trying to prove that it and it alone was the faithful follower 
of the Vedas and represented correctly their vfows. The laws 
• which regulate the social, legal, domestic and religious customs 
and rites of the Hindus even to the present day are said to be 
mere systematized incmorie.s of old Vedic teachings, and are 
held to be obligatory on their authority, fiven under JJritisli 
administration, in the inheritance of property, adoption, and 
such other legal transactiotus, Hindu Law is followed, and 
this claims to draw its authority from the Vedas/ 


t 




CnA$SIFIC^^TK>X OF VF.DIC rjTERATURK 


The Vedic literature consists of four different classes of 

t 

works •« 


I, The Samhilas or collections of hymns, prayers, in- 
caQl:atioas, benedictions, sacrificial formulas and litanies. 

• . There afe four Saitihilas, of which tlwe¥i'''.yeda Saipat,' 
is undoubtedly the oidcsttand most i}y; Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, 
consists of i.o;?8 suklas or hynijAiina and the*Ganges. TherC, 

■ ■ s. K. D., G»P>., AHn'lcr, “ “omtoim, the 

/ndhyas w« jre unknown.’ Tbe^ 1 
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mandalas or. books. Some of these hymns were from the first 
itftended. for sacrificial songs and litanies, but there are others 
which arose indeijciuleiilly of all sacrificial ritual and “in them • 
the breath of genuine primeval religious poetry *is felt.” 

The Atharva Veda *Samhita, in its present version, consists 
of 731 hymns, which are divided into ao books. Some of these 
hymns have been literally taken from the Rig Veda Samhita. 
As a whole, the z\thaiv;> Veda Samhita is undoubtedly later 
than the Rig Veda >Sahinila. The great importance of the 
iormer lies iu the fact that “it is an invaluahle source of 
knowledge of the real ]>opular belief as yet uninfluenced by the 
firiestly religion, of tlie faith in numberless spirits,•imps, ghosts, 
.md demons of every kind, and of witchcraft, so eminently 
important fur ethnology and for the historj’’ of religion.” 

Tlie Sania Veda Samhita, in*its present version, consists of. 
‘>549 hymns, of which all but 75 are found iu the Rig Veda 
Samhita. Tbese 75 hymns are found in other works. All the.% 
hymns were used for .singing in comiection with .sacrifices. 

The Yajur Veda isamhita consists partly of hymns *and 
partly of ])rose^senlenccs {yajtis\ some of which are ‘occasionally 
rhythmical and heie and there even rise to poetical flight.’ 
Most of the hymns occur also in ihe Rig Veda Samhita. 

II. The Ihdlunanaa, or prose texts containing observa- 
1 ions ,on various saciificial rites and ceremonies. “They reflect 
tlie spirit of an age in which all intellectual activity is con* 
centrated on tlie sacrilice, describing its ceremonies, disenssitt^ 
its value, speculating on its origin and significance.” The 
following are amiong the most important of the early Brahmanas ; 
Aitareya Brahmaiia and Kausitaki Brahmana belOiiiKing to the 
Rig Veda ; Tandya Maha Brahmana and Jaimhiiya •Brahmana 
heJouging to the vSama Veda ; Taittiriya Brahmana and Sata- 
patlia Brahmana belonging to the Yajur Veda. The Br^hmanca 
of tliQ, Atharva Veda, of which the ^Jojjutha Brahmana is very 
tiromineut, arc of comi>aratively late origin. . 

III. ' The Aranyakas, or forest tekts. “The^e works were 
probably comimsed for old men^whev had retired into the fbrest 
and were tlms unable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring 
a multitude of accessories and artfcleS which could npt be 
procured in forests. In these . . . meditations gradually' began 
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to supi>laiit the sacrifices as being of a superior order. It is here 
that rve find that amongst a certain section of intelligent people 
the ritualistic ideas began to give way, and philosophic specula¬ 
tions about'the nature of truth became gradually substituted 
in their place.” The Aranyakas form component parts of the 
Brahmanas. Thus, the Aitareya Aranyaka is a continuation of 
the Aitareya Brahmaua. 

IV. The Updnishiids, or treatises containing .secret instruc¬ 
tions imparted at private sittings by the preceptors to the pupils 
The oldest Vpanishads are i)artly included in the Aranyakas 
and partly appended to them ; in fact, it is often difficjult to 
dratv the line between the .Tra»yafcii.s- and the Tpanishads. 
The Upanishads marked a' reaction against sacrificial religum 
and revealed the ultimate triith and reality, a knowledge of 
which was considered indispensable for the emancipation ot 
man. They arc w*itten generally in prose, but a few are written 
entirely or for the mosj;»parl in-ver-se. At present more than 
100 Upanislmdx are available. Among live most important we 
may mention I.sa, Kena, Kalha, Prasua, Mundaka, .Miindukya, 
Taitliriya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brihadaranvaka, Svetasva- 
tara, Kausilaki, etc. 


RELIOION or THg VKDAS 

The Vedic literature enables us to draw a picture, howovei 
;^insatisfactory, of the religious life in Vedic India. ‘‘The Rig 
Veda does not present us with any naive outpouring of the 
primitive religiou^ consciousness, but with a State of belief 
which nuiSi have been the product of much priestly effort, 
and the outcome of wholesale syncretism”. The religion ol 
the Vedic Indians was a continuation of the primitive faith 
6f the Aryan race. Their pantheon included some gods wor¬ 
shipped by the Aryans before their arrival in this country. 

of the deitie.s, again, like the river deity Sarasvati, wjeire 
conceived' aft^y their appearance in India. Most of these deitie.s 
are ^ery close to nature. ^We inay mention Djjaus, Agni and 
Parjanya; There is no doubt that the beauty and grandeur of 
natural phenomena ejtfcitel the imagination and inspired, the 
clevotion of the Vedic sages. The number of the deifies'Icnowh 
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to the V’eJic literature is indefinite. .Sometimes they are classi¬ 
fied into three groups according to their abode—gods o£ the 
sky (c.g., Mitra and \'aruna), gods of mid-air (e.g., Indra aitd 
MarulsJ, and gods of the earth (e.g., Agni and .Sbraa). The 
l)rcdominancc*of the male element is a remarkable characteristic 
of the Vedie pantheon. There is no definite hierarchy, no 
supreme (.'.od ; each deity ‘shrinks into insignificance or shines 
supreme according as it is,the object of adoration or not.’ This 
stage has, therefore, been rightly described as neither poly¬ 
theistic nor monotheistic, ‘but one which had * a tendency 
towards them Inith, altlnnigh it was not sufficiently developed 
to be identified with either of them.’ • 

'I'he growth of ritual naturally eclipsed the importance of 
llie deities as arbiters of Iminan destiny. Early Vedic ritual W'as 
•piitc siuifile the gods rvere ^\orshipped with humble offerings 
of milk, grain .and ghee. The motive was tht desire to secure 
earthly ha]lpines^--1o get children and, cattle or to get onfe’s 
enemy out of the way. Complications began to accumulate in 
the age of the Brainnanas. The offerings became richer, the 
ritual more c-Ial^orate. Xnnierous priests were required for the 
proiicr |)ufonnance of a sacrifice: the Holri who recited the 
hymns, the .Idlivaryu nlio performed the manual activities and 
muttered pnn ers, the Udgdtrl who .sang the Sania chants, and 
.sevcial assistants. fundamental change came over the very 
sjiirit witli whicli offerings were made. The gods were no 
longer to l)e conciliated ; they weie to be comjjellcd by the 
sacrifice to grant to vlic sacrifice!' what he wanted. Tlius 
sacrifice was emailed above the gods. The logical consequence 
of this development was their total denial filter in;the Fursa- 
sy.stem of philosophy. 

* Wic have already remarked that,the begiimiilg.s of philo-, 
Sophie thought, of a search after truth and reality, ^uay 
traced-di! the Atonyakas. In the Upanishads this search reached 
its logical conclusion. These treatises occupy a very important 
place in the hi,story of Indian philos&phy. Tim fundamental 
idea which rnns tlirough them,is that underlying the visible' 
world of change there is an unchangeable reality (Braii}naii) 
which is identical with that which underlies the c.ssence in man 
(Atman). ‘ 
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SECTION in 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL ANO ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 
' OF THE RIG VEDIC ARYANS 

NON-AKYANS IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 

Our information about the political histoi'y of the early 
Vedic period is, unfortunately, very meagre. There are many 
references to, continuous fighting against the so-called Dallas or 
Dasyus, the earlier inhabitants of this country, but systematic 
details are lacking. The main distinctions between the Aryans 
and their n6n-Aryan enemies were clearly those of- physical 
appearance, speech and religion. The non-Aryans are described 
as black and ‘noseless’ (andsah) ; their speech is derided and 
they are often reproached for their failure to offer sacrifices to 
the Aryan gods. -Althougli the struggle must have been long 
and bitter, the triumphant Aryans do not seem to have niade 
any attempt to exterminate the vanquished non-Aryan popula- 
liojf- Many non-Aryans found .shelter in mountains and forests, 
while others were enslaved. There arc many references to male 
and female slaves in the Vedic and early post-Vcdic literature ; 
they were most probably non-Aryans. But the non-Aryans 
were not barbarous or uncivilised. They i)ossessed large hciTK 
of cattle. They constructed towns, oi, at least, well-built 
stockades (pura). There arc instancc,s in which Ddxa'; were able 
to establish friendly relations vi ith Aryans. 

POUTICAI, DISUNITY OF THE ARYAN.S 

T^ere Hvas no unity in the camp of the conquerors. An 
Aryan Kihg named Divodasa waged war again.st the Turvasa, 
Yadu and Puru tribes, flis son or grandson, Sudas, w^s flic 
leader of a great contest between the Bharata.s, an Aryan tribe 
settled in Brahmavarta (^he land lying between the*rivcr,s 
Sarasveti and Drishadvati), and tlic Aryan tribes of the iiorAh- 
w.est. Of the, Aryan tribes of the early Vedic period the most 
importmit were the Bharat^s, Uie Purus (who lived round the 
rivtsV &rasvati),^ the Kurus (who lived near the Indus and the 
Chenab) and the Srihjayas, W'ho were neighbours of the 
Bharatas. 
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rOIJTiCAL ORGANISATION OF THIC AK,VANS 

• 

Monarchy was probably the prevailing system of political ; 
organisation known to the Vcdic Aryans, allhouigh there are 
references to the vepiiblican form of government. Monarchy 
was normally hereditary, althougli there are some dovibtfnl 
references lo election by the pco^de. The King's primary duties 
were to protect his siil)jects and to maintain priests for the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices. I!e derived his income from the tribute 
j)aid by llie comiucred tribes and tlic gifts offered by his subjects. 
Whether these gifts were compulsory fixed payments or 
occasional voluntary offerings, we do not know. A|norig officials 
we find references lo the scna}2l (leader of the army) and the 
(village chiefj. The purokita (])riest) occupied a very 
imj)orianl i)osition, and it is ve|i>" probable that his authority 
was not limited to religious matters alone. *‘'Thc Vedic 
Purohita was -the forerunner of the Brahman sLatesraen who 
from time lo time in India have showA conspicuous ability in 
the nmnageiuent of affairs ; and there no reason to dimbt 
that a Visvaniitra or. \'asishlha was a mo^t important element 
<.>r the govcnni^eiit of the early Vedit realm.'’ 

Tht‘ ix^pular pait of the politierd organisation consisted of 
the sijimiti and the sabha. Tlie ]>recise nature and functions of 
these popular assemblies cannot be detenniiied ; but ‘^there 
seems no reason lo dt)ul)l that on great occasions the whole of 
the men of llie tribe gathered there lo deliberate, or at least 
to decide, on tlie courses laid before them by the great meiij;^ 
olh|the tnbe.” Although the King participated in the proceed¬ 
ings of these assemblies, liis authority was j')robably to ^me 
extent curbed by tJieir very existence. Whether he al^^cd 
to frame laws or to administer jiistice, wc do not klUiw. Our 
mffirmation about the administration of justice and the civil ^ 
and criiniiial laws is extremely fragmentary. Probably ^var, as* 
usual, n;agnified the executive authority enjoyed by the King. 
Hc not only led his lrouv)s in war, but personally fought from 
charVts. * • 

ttARI.v 'ARYAN SOCIETY 

Abo.ut tlie sociill organisation of ftie Vedic Aryans we are 
fiable to form a clearer conception. The iiatriliiical family wsks 
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tile basis of social as well as political life. Monogamy was the 
prevalent form of luarriage, but polygamy was not unknowh. 
There is no reference to polyandry. The status of women was 
high. They normally controlled the household. Stnue of them 
were apparently educated and cultured, for the Sumliiids con¬ 
tain hymns composed by women. Child marriage was niikuoun. 
Whether remarriage was allowed in tlie case of Avidows, wc 
cannot definitely ascertain. The standard of female morality 
was high, although there are references to Iransgre.^sions and 
prostitution. 

Did the ca.sle sj’stcm exist in Aryan society during the 
early Vedic period? Indologists have proposed difierenl solu¬ 
tions for this interesting and important problem. Those who 
deny the cxisteiiee of the caste svstem in tlie ago of the Rig 
Veda point 6nt that the four castes—Ihahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaisj^a and Sudra~-are mentioned only in a hite-hymn^' of the 
Rig Veda. ‘‘Certainly there were waiTlor?) and priests, but of 
an exclusive warrior car>te there is in the Rig Veda as little 
mention as of one rflr several lower castes of farmers, cattle- 
traders, merchants, artisans, and labourers”. Those who dis¬ 
agree with this view point out that priestlux'd was normally 
hereditary in the age of the Rig Veda, and that the mention of 
the word Rajanya seems to indicate the existence of a class of 
nobles. Indeed, there are unmistakable traces of the division of 
early Vcdic society into the holy power (thalinuui), the royal 
^ipovrcr {Kshatra) and the commonalty (I'/ao. It is possible to 
reconcile these divergent views by saying Unit in the hymns, 
the Rig Veda we can trace the caste system only in a nebulous 
form: there were no rigid restrictions with legard to occupa¬ 
tion, inl(iiE-marriage and intcr-diiiing. 

t 

V ' 

KCq^’OM^C LIKE OI' THE ARyANS 

Our data about the economic life of the early Vedic Aryans 
rmjst be collected from r.tray references in the literature of*the 
period.' They were pre-eminently a rural people ; we find no 


* The fatuous Purn^lia ,9fikta of ihe Rig Veda fX. 90.12), which 
declares that Urahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and >Sudras originated 
reape^ctiyely from the month, arms, thighs, and feet of the Creator. 
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.reference to cities or even to small towns^ Naturally the people 
lived a pastoral life. The chief source of income was cattle- 
rearing ; '‘the stress laid by the poets on the possession of cows 
is almost pathetic”. The horse also was greatly valued. Other 
iloinesticated animals were slicet), goats, asses and dogs, but 
the oat had not yet been dorneslicated. Agriculture was the 
most iniiKjrtanl of occui)alions. A crude system of irrigation is 
referred to. Hunting served a very useful economic purpose ; 
usually the victims were lions, Doars, buffaloes, j:piteloi>es and 
birds. W’hether fisliing was knowii, we cannot definitely say. 

vSpecialisatioii in industry idaycd a considerable part in 
Wdic economy. The tanner worke<l up the skin* of the oxen 
into leather bottles, strings of bows and straps. The wood¬ 
worker was at mice carpenter^ cal)inet-makcr and chariot- 
builder. There were metal-workers too. Shipping was in its 
infaiicv'. Probably fairly large l)oats served for the navigation 
the rivc'rs. Tlic sea was certainly not .unknown, but it is very 
doubttul w’hether there was an extensive maritime trade. ^An 
extemive uiland trade was carried on, in which oxen and gold 
oriianieiils look^ tlic jilacc of money. Altliough there are fre- 
(jiieiu references to slavery, coiiijietcnt scholars believe that 
X^edic economy was not depeiideut on slave labour. No .stigma 
was I hen attached to any profession ; even tanners were not 
regarded as inferior nieinbeis of the community. 

'rile umal dress consisted either of three or of two 
gaimcnts, wliich wTne generally woven by women from the# 
wool of sheep. Onuuuents, usually made of gold, were woni 
by both sexes.’ The cliief food consisted of^butter, vegetables 
and fruits. Meat was probably used only at great* feasfs and 
family gatherings. Cows and bullocks were slaiightef^id at the 
sacrifices and for the entertainment of guests. Drinking played 
an importani p:ui in Vedic society. Vhere are frequent refer-* 
eiices 1,0 a sacrificial drink, ahd .swui, a popular drmk, 

probably distilled from grain. 

The Vhariot race was probably tl^? most exciting amuse¬ 
ment. Dicing,.dancing and music are frequently referrc(> to. 
Of musical instruments the drum, the lute and the flute were 


* During the Brdhmana period we iliitl clear references to the capital 
cities called Asaiidivat, Kausambi, and Kasi. • 
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very familiar. '*Tliu hymns themselves piTJVC that singing was 
highly csleemed^\ 

‘‘We need not*', says Winternitz, “imagine the people of 
the Rig Veda either as an innocent shci>hercl people, or as a 
horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand, as a people of 
ullra-relined culture. The picture of culture which is unfolded 
in the.se songs . . . shows ns the Aryan Indians as an active, 
joyful and warlike simple,, and still partly savage* 

habits ... As yci we do not find in the scmg.s of the Rig Veda 
that efleininate, ascetic and pessimistic trait of the Indian 
character which we shall meet again and again in later Indian 
literature.’* 


SECTION IV 

LATER VEDIC LITERATURE : POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL CHANGES 

later vkdic UTERATURK 

o 

The Upanishads are collectively known as the Vr.ddnia 
(concluding portion of the Vedas). In addition, vve have six 
Veddngas (sciences supplementary to the \"odas)--phonetics 
(sikshd), ritual {kalpa), grannnar (vydkarana), etymology' 
(nirukta), metrics (chhaudah) and astrononi'' (jyoiisa), Tlic 
beginnings of these works may be .soiighr in tlic BrahnuDULs 
and Aranyakas. They are compo.sod in the form of sutfus 
‘{threads, i.e., short rules intended for niumorisatioii). 

Of the six yeddfigas, ritual was tlie first to receive systeinati<’ 
treatment m work*-* known as tiie Kalpasiiiras. 'Those Kalpa- 
sutra^s which deal v/itji imijortant sacrifices arc called Srauta- 
sutras, w’?iile those wdiich deal with domestic ceremonies and 
sacrifices of daily life are called (irihyasulras. These wofks 
.Supply Y'aluable information to the historian of religion as well 
as to tlie ellinologist. Directly connected with the (irihya- 
sulras are the Dharmasutras, works on secular as well as religions 
law.. The Sulxasutras attached to the Srautasutras deal with the 
measurement of altars and places of sacrifice. -They are the 
fildest Indian wprks on geometry. 

While the Kalpa^utms sSUppltemeiit the Brdlinianqs, the 
Kulras relating to phonetics supplement the Samhilds. The 
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earliest works on this subject are the Pratisakhyas, which con- 
taifl insti'uctions upon the proper inainier of reciting the 
Samhitds. 

The only work on Vedic etymology which we possess now 
is the Nirukta of Yaska. Old works on metrics, astronomy and 
grammar ha\^e been lost. Tlie oldest of available grammars, 
that of Panini, deals primarily with clas.sical Sanskrit and only 
casually refers to the Vedjc language. 

e>\STK IN THK Sl'TRAS 

As.tlie Kalpasutras deal with religious and social^ceremonies, 
they naturally aflV^rd us valuable information about the evolu¬ 
tion of the caste system. We have seen that this system existed 
in the age of the Rig Veda only tin a nebulous form. In the 
age of the Bidhmanas it l)cgan slowly to crystallize into a form 
familiar to ns. • The i)ricstliood and the nobifity became here¬ 
ditary, and the Vaisyas and the Siidras'begau lo be subdivided 
into 'an eA^cr-increasing number of eiidogamous lieredit?/y 
groii]>s practising one occupation or at Idast restricted to a 
small number of ^occupations’. The rules relating to inter-caste 
marriage" began to Ijc rigid. Plow far change of caste was 
po.ssible, we cannot definitely say. The position of tlic Sudras 
was ]>aitiaily improved. They ceased to l-)e mere slaves and 
became luimbler freemen, for tlie gradual expansion of Aryan 
rule over different jKUls of India made it impossible for the 
leaders ot Aryan society lo condemn millions of iion-Ar3"ans to 
slavery, lu the Sutras the vSudras are sometinie.s allowed to 
participate^i^n domestic rites. A retrograde step is, however, 
marked b>' 'tlie lieginning of that formal theory of defilement 
which results in a pure man of the upper caste.s beings defiled 
by the shadow of an impure man, and in the taboo of all contact 
with the impure’. * 

m 

■ T’OI.mCAt OUANdUS IN r,\TlSR VEDIC PERIOD 

Some information alxntt the evolution of the political anti 
social organisation of the Aryans jn the Indian environment is 
available from the Drdhmanas, the I'^anishadSj and the Sutra 
literature. The political subdivisions of'the age of the Rig Veda 
were gradually giving place to territorial units of considerably 
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extent, and the growing ideal of political unity found concrete 
expression in religio-political cereTnonies like the l^djape^fa, 
Rd]asuya, and Asvamcciha vsaeritices, which were performed by 
those Kings who hiK* become somewhat successful in realising 
their imperial ambitions. The creation of comparatively large 
slates naturally led to the growth of royal j^ower and als^) to 
the rise of largo cities. There arc references in later V'edic 
literature to Kaiupila (the capital of,the Panchalas), Asaiidivat 
(the capital of the Kurus), Kausambi (the ca])ital of Vatsa), and 
Kasi (ilie capital ()f the Kingdom of Kasi). Some tribes who 
had eujo\'ed pre-eminence in the age of the Rig Veda, like the 
Bharatas, lost their political importance ; their ])lace was now 
taken l)y other tribes, like the Kurus and the Panchalas. It is 
liardly possible to construct even an outline of the political 
history of the.se tril)e> from' the scattered rel'ereiiccs to tlieir 
Kings in literatitre 

SOCI.AO CtlANCiKS 1 \ LAlKK VEDIC PEKToD 

c 

Society was gradually assumiug a new complexion, for 
the caste system was about to crystalline into ;:i definite shape. 
The process of the formation of liereditary, occu(>ational gron])s 
may be clearly traced, although ne can <'iily form conjectures 
about the political, social and economic cause.s underlying this 
process. Those who specialised in the study of the Vedas and 
took charge of religions ceremonies wci'e called Bralimanas. 

- Those who devoted themselves to political and military activities 
were called Kshatriyas. The general mass, of the Aryan people 
came to be known as Vaisyas ; trade and agriculture were their 
principal ‘'occupations. It is clear, however, that the caste 
system -‘^as still very elastic ; inter-marriage was not yet pro- 
, hibited, and some Kshatriyas studied the sacred lore and 
• officiated in sacrifices. The Sudras constituted a distinct order 
in society, but their position was one of great humiliatipu* The 
Aitareya Brahmana describes the Sudra as 'the servant of 
■ tuiother, toJ:)e expelled at will, and to be slain at will.’ 

Some information ragarc^ing the vsocial position of women 
may be culled from literature. T?ducation was open to them, 
and some of them * (Cfargi and Maittcyi, for instance) dis- 
linguished themselves in this sphere. But the birth of a 
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daughter was even in those early days regarded as 'a Source 
of iniscry.’ Polygamy was probably widely jtractised by thC- 
Kings and the richer classes. Women could not own or inherit 
projicrty. 


SECTION V 

THE ‘EPICS’ AND THE ‘DHARMASASTRAS’ 

fiKK'.IN AM) Atrlv ()!•' THK 

'riu'. ot' poetry may ])L‘ traced in the \"edic 

literature, and its eonneclioii witli the Suim literature 
tolerably clear, \Vc find freipunt references to flihaSa PufiLitu 
and (niiha \rtrasam^l (‘^-^on^s in i)raise of inen'’l. Western 
scholars hclicrc* tliat llu Mahal^harata and the Rainayana^ haw^ 
L>ro\vn nut ot iho^e peculiar coin))o^itiom’. “Rut,” >ays 
Winieniit/, “wlial \\c know the popular epics ot the Indians, 
tile ]\Jahal)luirata and the Kaniavana, arc not the old hetoie 
soiiK> as those eourt-singers and travelling' minstrels of ancient 
India ^ang■ them, compiled into unified poems by great \yOx.'\> 
or at karst l)y clever collectors, but accunmlalion.^ of very diver.-x 
poeiii> of nne(iual value, which have arisen in tlie course ot 
('Oiiliiries ouiug to continual intcrpolalions and additions,” Tlie 
,Mahabharala, according to liim, is ‘not one jioctic production 
at all, but rather a Ttd/o/c Ulcralu) c\ 

The oldest references in tlie Vcdic literature relate to the 
central story of tlie IMaliabharata ratlicr than to that of the' 
Ramayana. Tu that sense the former is older than the latter. 
An old heroic ]>oem dealing with the Rliarlitas, a^tribe? uell 
known to the Rig \’eda, i)robably forms the nucleus of the 
Majiabharata, but so many additions and interpolations have 
transfoVmed it in the course of centuries that the nucleus is nov;^ 
altogether unrecognisable. The great sage Vyasa, to‘ whom 
Indian" U'adition asorilics the authorship of the whole book, 
cannot be regarded even as the compder of the Tvpic’ in its 
prcvsent form. Scholars hold different o^iniolls about the age 


^ Although Western scholars (iescribe tlie Muhahharata and the 
Ramayai\a as ‘epics’, these composite works (lo not satisfy the require¬ 
ments^ of the literary type known to Hindu rhetorie as ntd/uikai'ya. 
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of the Mahabharata. We may say that in its present form this 
‘Epic’ is probably not older than the fourth century Ji.e. rand 
not later than the fourth century A'Tb. Obviously different parts 
of the prc;?eut vtrsiou composed at different periods. 

The Ramayana, though a composite work, has much greater 
uniformity than the Mahabharata. Winteruitz thinks that the 
original Ramayana (i.t., the nucleus which has grown to its 
present volume due to countless additions and interpolations) 
was composed in the third century U.C. by Valmiki on the basis 
of ancient ballads. If this hypothesis Ls accepted, it is probable 
that the Ramayana had its present extent and contents as early 
as the close of the second century A.i>. 

r 

SO'CIAl. CONDITION'S AS RKl-LKCrivD IN THK 'Kl^CS* 

The two ‘Epics’ eniphasi/.e the iinporlaiice of the Kshatriyas 
and relegate the^Brahmaiias to an inferior position in the body 
politic. Here we find a similarity with the Ihiddliist point oi 
view. Ill the ‘Epics’ we find four classes : “a military power, 
whose head is tlic raja ; then a priestly power, politically un¬ 
organised, but divided into schools ; then the merchant-powx'r, 
represented by gilds, whose powerful heads (mahaja^ia) are of 
political inlportance ; then the farmers, utiorganised but tena¬ 
cious of certain riglits and boasting of Aryan blood”. Below 
the Aryans were tlie >Sudras, the slaves, and the wild tribes. 

POUTIC.M, HISTORY IN TlIIv ‘EVICS’ 

Some historians believe that the genealogical lists given 
in the ‘Epics* should be accepted as roughly accurate. Pargitcr 
calculated J-hat the great war described in the Mahabharata look 
place in or about iioo n.C. The Kurus were one of the most 
prominent Aryan tribes of the later Vedic period, but it is 
^curious that the PanduS arc mentioned for the first lime in 
later Buddhist literature,' where they arc described as a hill 
tribe. Both Haslinapur and Iiidrapraslha are liistorical cities. 
As regards the story of, the Ramayana, some Western scholars 
take it as an allegorical description of tlic Aryan colonisation 
of Southern India. But if is heccssary to remember that Rama 
is mentioned in one of tl^o Jatakas. We also know that Kosala 
w'as one of the important Aryan Kingdoms for a long time. 
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Tlic kernel of the story of the Raniayana may well l)e historically 
true. 

TllJt DUARMASASTRAvS 

The Dharmasdstnii, deal with religious duties add civil law. 
The principal Dharmasdstras are the Samhilds ascribed to Maim, 
Vishnu, Yajuavalkya, and Narada. The dates of these works 
cannot be precisely determined, but they arc generally placed 
belvveoii the first and fiftli centuries a.i>. 

In the Dharmasdstras we find the caste system in its rigid 
i'onu. Apart from the traditional four castes, whoVe duties are 
prescrij)ed with meticulous care, these works also refer to the 
so-callcd bnixed castes' [i.c., new castes which* are* said to 
have originated from inter-iiiarriagus and illicit relations 
ln.‘tv\eL-ii the four original castes), 

'fhe IJiiannasdstras give us ?i clear idea about one of the 
!ni)st ivmarkalde features of early Aryan li^e. Every Hwice- 
liorii* was expected to pass through four stages (J.sr( 277 ia) of life, 
IJe first (lirotimucharya) began with the upanayana ceremony 
and eiidetl witli the completion of studies.^ During the scc^>nd 
stage (Gdrhastliya) tlie Hwice-boni* married and lived as a 
liouselirtlder. In tlie third stage (Vdncip)astlia) lie renounced 
worldly care,s and fepairctl to the quiet forest, where he passed 
ins days in religious contemplation. The fourth stage was 
Sannydsa^ hi which the body was subjected to severe mortifica¬ 
tion and the soul devoted to the realisation of the ultimate 
truth. 

The Dliarmasdsiras clearly testify to the gradual degrada-* 
non of the position of women. According to Manu, they should 
not lie allowed to live independently: woman dogs not 

<lescrve independence ; she is protected by her fathen* in child¬ 
hood, by her husband in youth, and by her sons in*t)ld age." 
He piAiscribcs the early marriage of ^irls as a religious duty,. 
Widow marriage was v>^’^diibited. Women could not* inherit 
property. 

KOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cambridge. History of Iiidii, V6l. I. 

WinteniiD, A History of Jndian Literature, Vol. 1 . 

Radhakrislinan, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. 



CHAPTER V 


RELIOIOUS AND POI.ITICAI, EVOLUTION 


SECTION 1 

JAINISM 

ft 

In the* isixth century n.c. north-eastern India witnessed a 
rexnarkable religious revolution wliich profoundly iiiflueticed the 
course of Indian liistory. It was in some respects a reaction 
against the "cnmbersonie rituals and bloody sacrifices whicli in 
those da3"s constitulecl the essence of Hie W'dic religion in its 
popular form. Viewed from the philosophical standpoint, how¬ 
ever, it was a continuation of the nielapliysical speculations 
of the f'panishad^:. It would be a mistake to regard the origin 
of Jainism and Huddhis\ii as a breach with the Vedic view of 
life, although in course of lime both these religions developed 
ceiHain ideals and riUials inconsistent with Vedic phil<,>sO[»hv and 
worship. 


CAKKKR or MAIIA\TR.\ 

Vardhaiiiana Mahavira is usually regarded as the founder 
of Jainism, although according to the Jains he was liiit the 
last of a long series of teacliers (called ’nrthankaraii) to whom 
their sect owes its origin and develoimient. Of the twenty- 
three Ttrihankhras mentioned in Jain literature, only one, 
Parsvanatha, was, probably a historical personage ; the other 
arc legciidarj^ figures unknown to political history. Parsvanatha 
is said U> have been the son of a King of Benares. He re¬ 
nounced the world and l)ccame an ascetic. His main teachings 
• 1 

•emphasized the spiritual value of non-injury '(/I/i/insd), non- 
lying (i.e., truth), nou-steaHiiK and non-possession. 

The dates of Mahavira’,s birth and death are uncertain, 
but there i.s no doubt that he lived during the sixth century b.c. 
According to some authorities,he died in 528 b.c,, while some 
writers place his death as late as 468 B.c. He was bom near 
Vaisali in North Bihar * He belonged to a well-known Kshatriya 
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clan, and was related to the Lichchhavi ruling’ family of Vaisali. 
He lived the life of an ordinary householder till hia thirtieth 
ye^r. Then he became an ascetic, and for twxdve years he 
wandered about at various places, continually practising the 
utmost self-torture. At the age of forty-two he attained supreme 
knowledge (Kaivalya) and became known as Jina (coiKiueror of 
passions) or Niry^ranihu (free from worldly fetters). From these 
terms are derived tlie names of his followers—or 
Sirgranthas. The remaining thirty years of Mahavira’s life were 
spent in preaching hi^ doc'trines in Hagadha, Aqga, Milhila, 
and Kosala. He is said to have come into personal touch with 
tlie powerful Kings of JIagadha, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 
He accepted the teachings of Tarsvanatha aS'the •basis-of his 
faith, and to the four virtues enjoined l>y his predecessor he 
added a fifth, viz,, cliaslity. His death took place at Pava 
(Patna district). * 

r>.)CTRiNL;s or jmnism 

The Jains rejected llic aiuhonty of the Vedas and ihc 
practice of animal sacritice. Their devotidn to the doctrine of 
jlhinusd was far, more strict than that of the Buddhists. They 
))clieved that every object possessed a soul (jfi’a) 'vhich was 
uiidowod with consciousness. Tliey rejected the conception of 
liio creation of tlic w'orld by a Supreme Power, and according 
to them, “Ocid is only the highest, noblest, and fullest mani¬ 
festation of the powxTs which lie latent in the soul of man’^ 
They accepted tlie Hindu theory of karma. Salvation meant# 
complete deliverance from all karma inherited from past lives, 
and it could lie attained only through tlic so-<jdled "three jewels* 
(Triratiia) : rigid faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. 
They laid great stress on asceticism under the impr<^ion that 

tho soul was strengthened by penances and self-torture. 

• • • 

KARLY .III.-TORY Oi‘ 

• In the sixth ceuUiry n.C. Jainism and Buddhism were rivals. 
Both Mahavira and Gautama preached their doctrisos in Eastern 
India and recruited their disciple* frcAn the same cla.ss of people. 
Jainism ^vas i)robably more successful at the beginning. 
ChandtRRupta Matirya is said to ha^e embraced this reli§:ion. 
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There is cvulence to show that before the end of the fourth 
century n.c. Jainism had spread in Southern India. 

In the third century n.c. the Jains were divided into two 
sects called Svctambani and Digainbata. The former put on 
white robes, but the latter remained stark naked in imitation 
of Mahavira's practice. 

Jainism never spread outside the boundaries of India, but 
for centuries it was one of the most flourishing^ religions in 
Southern and Western India. 

SACKED MTKRATrRK OF THE JAINS 

At the beginning of the third century B.c. a Jain Council 
held at Pataliputra arranged the teachings of Mahavira in twelve 
Angas. In course of time the twelfth Anga was lost. The 
remaining eleven Angas wore .rearranged In' a Jain Council held 
at Valabhi in the fifth century A.i>. The validity of these /h/gas 
was not recognis(jd by the Digainbaras ; .so tliey constitute the 
sacred literature of tlw ‘Svetainbaras alone. This literature is 
WTitten in a form of Prakrit called /Iri/ui or Aniliu-AIdgadhi, 
for the Jains, like the Buddhists, were anxious to make tlieir 
holy books accessible to the common i)eoj>le. U \vas from the 
seventh and eighth centuries a.d. that coniipentaries and philo¬ 
sophical works began to l)e composed in Sanskrit. 

The canonical literature of the Jains i.s vast, but its religious 
and philo.sophical value is much greater than its literary value. 
As Wiiiternitz observes, ‘‘With rare exceptions tlie sacred books 
the Jains are WTitten in a dry-as-diist, matter of fact, didactic 
tone, and , . . are seldom instinct with that general human 
interest which so many Buddhist texts possess. Hence, impor¬ 
tant as they are for the specialist, they cannot claim the interest 
of the general reader to anything apjiroaching so great an 
extent.*' 

• k. 

tv 

NUN-CANONlCAr. IJTKRATURR (>!•' THK JAINS 

The Jaiiis have a vast non-canonical literature. as well, 
written in Prakrit and partly in Sanskrit. Anions the 

Jain'writers the following <Seserji;e special mention—Bhadrabahu, 
Siddhasena IMvakara, Haribhadra, .Siddha, Hemachandra. 
Narrative literature consfitutes one of the most interesting 
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achievements of the J^ius. They have also composed remarkable 
epics, novels, dramas, and hymns. More Important are their 
contributions to philosophy. In oppo.sitioii to the Buddhist 
doctrine of Sunyavada they elaborated the doctrine (jf Syddvdda. 
Jain philosophers attained special excellence in Logic. Gratnmar, 
Lexicography, Poetics, Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology and 
Political Science have been considerably enriched by Jain con¬ 
tributions. The Jains also rendered valuable service to the 
development of .some vernacular languages—Tamil, Telegu, 
Kaiiarese, Gujarati, Hindi and Raja.sthaiM. Gii the; whole, they 
occupy a very prominent place in the history of Indian thought 
and liUTature. 

DTHtCR SHOTS 

In the sixth century n.c. ll^‘ soiritiial unrest in liastern 
India wa.s so acute that a large number of religious sects arose 
under different’ teachers. The Jain texts refer to 3O3 sects ; 
according to the Ihuhlliisl works there were 62 sects when the 
liuddha began to i)reacli Ins religion. Our iiifornialion ab^ml 
these sects is extremely meagre. But there are frequent 
references to iIr? Ajivikas, who are also mentioned in Asoka*s 
edicts. 9 


SECTION II 

BUDDHISM 


OF THK BUDDirx 

(lautama, the illustrious founder of Buddhism, wijs a con- 
teiuporary of Maliavira. In his case also tlic dates of birth and 
death *are uncertain. Some scholars* hold that he jittainedi 
Parinibbami 'm B.C., while others prefer 5^13 R.C. He belonged 
to the vSnkya clan, whose principality lay in the Nepal iciai 
to the nx)rth of the Basti district iui the United Provinces. 
Like Mahavira, therefore, he was a Kshatriya.* His farfier, 
Suddhodana, was the elected ?hief of the Sakya clan, and 
lived at Kapilavastu. Gautama was byni-in the Luinbini garden 
(moderfi Runiinindei, in Nepal), w^here the well-known 
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Rummind'cri Pillar of Asoka still conimeinorates that great event* 
At an early age he married Gopa or Yasodhara, and a son 
named Kahula was born to him when he was twenty-nine years 
of age. Hi$ mind had already been infected by the prevailing 
spiritual unrest, and he embraced asceticism in quest of salva¬ 
tion. For some time he studied philosophy at Rajagrilia under 
two di.stingui.shod teachers. Then he went to Uruvilva (near 
niodeni Bodh (jaya) and practis<^d the sev’erest austerities in 
imitation of the ascetics of tliat age. But .salvation still re¬ 
mained as distant as ever. Deep coiicciitnition and profoimd 
meditation at last led to the discoveiy of the ultiniale truth. 
Gautama became Buddha (the Knlightencd One). At that time 
he wa.s in li'is thirty-fifth year. 

The Buddha spent the remaining years of hi.s life in preach¬ 
ing the truth as lie reali.sed i,t. Pie first 'turned the wheel of 
the Taw* and set it in motion in the Deer Park at Sarnatli 
near JJeiiares. Piere he w’as able to secure ‘ five disciples 
During the next forty hve years lie spread his doctrines and 
col|^ected many disciples in fludh, Bihar and some adjoining 
territories. He passed away at the age of eighty at Ku*-inagara 
(modern Kasia in the Grorakhpur district, U. P). 

I 

DOCTKINK.S OF HUDDULSM 

The Buddha was a jaactical reformer. IIis prmiaiw aim 
was to secure deliverance from tlic grim reality of sorrow" and 
suffering. vSo he enunciated tfie P'oiir Xoble Truths: (i) There 
' is suffering. (2) This suffering must have a cause. (3) Suffering 
must be got rid of. (/]) In order to get rid of suffering one 
must-know the right way. Suffering was caused by desire; 
therefore, the extinction of desire would lead to the cessation 
of .stiffernig. Desire could be extinguished if one follow’ed the 
moble Eightfold Path: (i) right belief, (2) right thought, 
(3) right speech, {/\) right action, (5) right means of livelihood, 
(6) right endeavour, (7) right recollection, (8) right meditation. 
This was the great Middle Path, for it avoided the .extrci'nes 
of gross luxury and severe austerity. This Middle Path led 
finally to Nirvana, wliich*^ implied not only the extinction of 
desire but also the attainment of a perfect state of tranquillity. 
Emphasis was laid on the observance of the Silas (or moralities, 
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e.g., giving up of killing, falschofxl, luxuiy, etc.), Samadhi 
(ceJneentration) and Prajna (insight). 

The Buddha differed from Mahavira in liis attitude towards 
asceticism. He laid great stress on non-injury to living creatures, 
hut ill this respect Jainism is far more strict than Buddhism. 
The Buddha repudiated the authority of the Vedas and denied 
the spiritual efTicacy of Vedic rites and sacrifices, although he 
accepted the traditional belief in transmigration of the soul and 
the law of Karma, He did not concern himself whh the problem 
of the OListence of Ood, for abstruse metaphysical speculations 
were, according to him, quite irrelevant for the development 
ot man's moral and spiritual worth. Ilis simjile faith was meant 
for all, irrespeclive of sex, age, or Sf)cial position. He intro¬ 
duced the practice of holding religious di^^courscs in tlie language 
of the common people, and refused to coniine spiritual teaching 
to Sanskrit, the language of tlie learned few* 

SICRKI) I.ITKRATITRK Ol' TIlK RUlUlHlsrs* 

Shortly after the }\ui>iibbana of tlie Buddha his principal 
di.^ciples met together ni a general council at Rajagriha and 
made a couifdt'te and authentic collection of his teachings. 
But the sacred lilt;rature of the Buddliists did not probably 
lake fiiuil shape till one or two centuries later. This literature 
IS collectively known as the Trif>iiaka (‘three baskets^). The 
lirsl j)art is the i'iaaxa-piiaka, which lays down rules for the 
guidance of tlie Ihiddhist monks and the general management 
of tlie Buddhist Church, The second part is the Suita-pitaka** 
a collection of the religious discourses of tlie Buddha. The third 
])art is tlie A h hid ham ma-pi taka, uliicli con^in.s an exposition 
f)f the idiilosophical princiidcs underlying Buddhism. 

Tile second general council of the Buddhists wSs held at 
Vaisali about a century after the Budj,Uia^s death. This council 
condemned some prevalent heresies and revdsed the scripturesT 
The tliird general council was held at. Patalipiura under the 
xiuspices of Asoka. Once again some heresies were condemned 
and an atiemiit was made to give the* old scriptures a detlnite 
and final shape. The fourth, ary:l lasit, general council uasTield 
under the patronage of Kanishka either in Kashmir or at 
Jalaiidfiar (in the Punjab). This coifucil prepared authoritative 
conuiientaries on the sacred text>s, 
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In connection with the sacred literature of the Buddhists 
we may refer to tlio Jutakas. Tliese Buddhist Birth Stories 
are certainly older than the second and first centuries b.c. 
Apart from* their value to the devout Buddhists, the Jdiakas 
should be carefully studied by all students of ancient Indian 
history, for they provide important data relating to social and 
economic conditions. 


SECTION III 

GROWTH OF POLITICAL UNITY 


IDEM. OF XTNTTV 

The ideal of ])olitical unity is a familiar conce])tioii in latc’ 
Vedic literature. The \ djtip^ya sacrifice conferred on the per¬ 
former a superioj- kind of monarchy called Sdnirdjya. The 
object of j]i)idra MahdMiishcka was to attain tlie dignity of 
Ekardi or sole ruler of the earth A ]>aramount ruler uas 
expected to perform the Asvamcdlia sacrifice, and several 
monarchs who arc said to have performed tliis great sacrifice 
are mentioned in ancient literature. But in the prcscJit statt 
of our knowledge it is impossible to ^ay*'vhether any large 
litnpire was really founded in India I'efoie the fourth century 
B.C., when Maliapadma Xanda united a large i)ortion of 
Northern India and also some ])arln of Uie Deccan under the 
imx)erial banner of Magadha. 

I 

TOLITICAL COM>rri()X IN Tllii KARI,Y SIXTH CKNTHRY B.C. 

We learn from ancient Tliuklliist sources tliiit in the first 
lialf of t!ic sixth century B.c. there were sixteen States 
(mahdjayfapadas) in India. These States were the following : — 

j. Kasi: Its ca])il?l was Varanasi (modern Benares). At 
^first KiJsi was the most powerful of all the mahdjanapadas, but 
later on it was compellc^l to yield the place of honour to iKosala. 

2. Kosala : It roughly corresponds to modern OiuIIk Its 
capital was \Sravasti (modern Sahet ATahet, Oonda district, 
l>, P.). Two other impoi^ant•cities in Kosala were Ayo<lhya 
and Saketa. This Kingdom included the territory of the vSakyas 
of Kapilavastu. About Ine iniilclle of the sixlli century B.c, 
Kasi forniecl an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. 
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.’v Anga: It lav to the east of Magadha. Its* capital* 
was Clianipa (neai modern lihagalpur in Bihar). It wa.s a rival 
of Magadha. At one time the Anga Kingdom included 
Magadha, but later on it was annexed to Magadha by Bimhisara. 

4. Magadha: It corresy>Qnds • roughly to the modern 
Patna and Gaya districts of Bihar. Its earliest capital was 
Girivraja, near Rajgir, among the Hills in the neighbourhood 
of Gaya. Then the capital was transferred to Rajagriha, and 
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filially to Pataliputra. Some early of Mngadha are men- 

lioiied in Vedic, ‘Kpic\ and Jain lita'ature. 

5. The Vajji Confederation: This tribal vSlate included 
eight confederate clans, of ulioin the V'ajjis, the Videhans, the 
Cichchhavis and the Jnatrikas were the most important. The 
city of Vaisali (modern Basarh and Baklnra in the XfuzalTarpitr 
district in Bihar) was the capital of the tlio Tichchhavis. 

and of the entire cmifederation. ' vSome modern scholars hold 
that liic Ivichchhavds were of Mongolian origin. 1 'he Videlians 
had their cajntal at Mitliila (modern Janakpnr in Nopal), The 
Jnatrikas, the clan of the Jam leaclicr Maliavira, lived at 
Kuudapura and Kollaga, suburbs of Vaisali. 

b. Tile Malla territory ; Tlie territory of llio Mallas 
l)robably lay to the nortli of llie X'ajji State. It was dix'ideci 
into two main jiarts, whicli had for their capitals KiiMiiura 
(in Gorakhpur district, V.P.) and l^iva (near KuMiiaral. It 
was a republican State like tlie \'ajji Cmifedevation, altliougli in 
pre-Buddhist times it wa^ a nnmarchy 

a 7. Chedi: It corresponds roiiglily to modern Bundel- 
khand unci the adjoining tracts. Its cai>ital was Snktimati (near 
Banda in C.P.), 

S. Vamsa or \’atsa : It lay aloiig^ the banks of the 
Jumna, to the north-east of Avaiiti, with its capital at Kausiimln 
(nuxlorn Kosam, near Allahabad). 

9, Kuru: Its capital was lndraj»raslha (ne^lr Delhi). 
Another important town was Hastinapiira. In the sixth 
century n.c. the Kuril Kingdom was not at all politically 
important. 

p.). PaiichaliTj: It rongbly corresponds to modern Rohil- 
khand and some pc^rtions of the Central Doal). The Ganges 
divided ‘it into two divisions, northern and .southern, of which 
tJie ca].>itals were Ahichchliatra (modern Ramnagar "in tlie 
‘’Bareilly district) and Kanipilya respectively. 

u. Matsya: Its capital was Virata-nagara (modern 
Bairat in the jaiinir State, Rajpntana). 

. 12. Surasena: Its capital was Mathura. 

'13. Assaka or Asm&ka:^ It was situated on the banks 
of the Godavari. 

14. Avaiiti: It rohghly corresponds to Central Mahva 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. It was divided 
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into two partft. The northern part had its capital at ITjjatn j 
tlie* capital of the southern part was Mahishniati (inodcru 
-Mandhata, on the Narmada). 

15. (xandhara : It included Kashmir as well as the Taxila 
region. Its capital was Taxila (in the Rawalpindi district in 
the Pun jab). 

16. The Kainboja territory* The Kambojas probably 
lived in the nortli-wesl, for they are usually associated with 
(huidliara in epi.trrapliic records and literature. 

Ajiart from its iiiij)ortance from the standpoint of historical 
'’c’Ograpliy, this list of maluijanatiadas enables us tp form some 
general conclusions ribout the political condition of India in 
tile early [)art of the Sixth century n.c. In the first place, 
it IS (piile clear that there was no i>olitical unity. India was 
dii’ided into iiumeioiis pellv Stales engaged in internecine strife. 
Secondly, mo.sf of tlic niahdjLinapada< lay in luodern Bihar, the 
I’nited Province.-., and Central India, There is no mention of 
Assam, Bengal, Orissa, the Far v^outh, (Uijarat and Sigd ^ 
Asmaka is the only v^outli Indian vState uTentioned in the list. 
With regard to. the ihin.jab, tlie first Indian province colouiscxl 
by tile Aryans, only two Slates are mentioned ; one (Gandhara) 
in the extreme iiortli-wesl, and anollier (Kuril) in the extreme 
south-east. The central portion of the Punjab' i.s altogetlier ex^ 
eluded from the list. Tlie valleys of the (Ganges and the Jummi 
Were obviously tlic centre of fKilitjcal gravity in that age. 
'riiirdly, although monarchy was the predominant form of# 
government, there were some republican States in North- 
liastern India. In addition to the \hijjis ai^d the Mallas men- 
lioned in this li^t, we know from Buddhist evidence the names 
of some otliLM- republican tribes wiiicli flourished iif.the time 
of *1110, Huddha. Of these tlie most important w'ere the vSakyas, 
the Koliyas (the eastern neiglibours ot^tlie Sakyas), the JBiagga!* 
(whose State was a dc-peudeticy of the \^atsa Kingdom), the Bulis 
of Allakappa, the Kalamas of Kesaputta (probably in Kosala), 
and the Moriyas of Pipphalivaiia (not mr from Kusinara). ^lost 


’ Thm’ was fi small kingdmu named Roruka in Sauvira (the 

bower Indus Valley). , • * . • .1 * 1 

* Ifitiibisara luarried a princes.'^ of Madia, a state in the v-entnu 

Punjab. 
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of thesc‘ republican States were liradually abs^^rbed in the ex¬ 
panding Einjn're of ^lagadha. 

BK:(;iNNINGii OF MArODlIAN SDI'REMACV 

About the middle of the sixth century B.c. Magadha was 
ruled by llinibisara, who belonged to the Haryanka family. 
He was the son of a petty chief f>£ vSonth Bihar, but he extended 
his ancestral dominions and raised tlic [»ower and prestige of 
^Magadha. Rajagriha was his capital. He cultivated friendly 
relations ukh the prominent Kings <)( his age. The King of 
Gandhara sent him an embassy. He sent a jdiysician to cure 
the King of Avanti. He contracted matrimonial alliances with 
the ruling families ot Madra (Central Punjabi, Kosala, and 
Vaisali. His Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village producing 
a large revenue for bath aiidG^erfume money. These marriages 
undoubtedly strengthend Bimlhsara’s i»olitical i>osition. Tlw 
old struggle between Magadha and Anga was continued, with 
the result that Anga \tas incorporated in Magadlia. Biml>i‘-ani 
rul;:;d over a fairly large Kingdom, which is said to have 
embraced iSo,ooo to\Vnships. That he had a strong f>ersonality 
is apparent from tlie Tact that lie is said to have exercised a 
rigid control over liis high officers. Tlv* criminal law of 
Magadha was sev'ere ; the punishments inflicted for various 
crimes included imj)ris()nmenl, scourging, branding, beheading, 
tearing out of the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. Probably this 
tradition continued till the Maurya period, but during tlie 
, Gupta i)eriocl the criminal law became humane. 

Bimbisaia was devoted to the Buddha and show'cd S])ecial 
marks of favour to the Buddhist monks. It is difficult to sav 
whether he. was really converted to the new faith. .Some* Jain 
works represent hini as a devotee of Mahavira. 

Bimbisara was succef.’ded l»y his son Ajatasatni, whom the 
*Biiddhi8t tradition reffreseiits as a f)arricide. 'I'he story that 
Ajatasalru visited the Buddha and expressed remorse for his sin 
is confirmed hy one of the Bharhut sculptures of about the 
mifldlo of the second century n.c. 

‘Ajalasfitru followed «a policy of aftRraiidi.scment and' 
enlarpred the Ijoundarie^ of the Maxadhan Kingdom. His first 
war was probably waued^ against Kosala, After the death of 
BitnV)isara’s Kosalan wife her brother Prasenajit wanted to re- 
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occupy the Kasi village which had been settled on her. After 
a long struggle the two Kings came to terms. Ajatasatru 
married Prasenajit’s daughter, who received tlic disputed Kasi 
village for her bath money. 

Jain writers refer to Ajatasiitru’s war with the Lichchhavis 
of V'aisali. The causes of this war are uncertain, but it was 
probably not uncomiected with the Kosalan war. Probably 
Kosala and Vaisali made a common cause against the estahlish- 
meiit of Magadhan supremacy. After a lotig and juotracted 
struggle Ajatasatru conquered \'aisa]i. Magadha now became 
the most powerful Kingdom in Xorthern India. It is probable 
that the rise of Magadha aroused the jealousy of Avanti, and 
the relations betwocai the two States were strained. Wliethcr 
hostilities actually broke out in tlic reign Ajatasatru, ue do 
not know. • 

According to ancient Jain works Ajatasiitijii a follower 
of Mahavira, while the Buddhists repre^nt him as a devotee of 
the Buddha 

Ajatasatru was prnbaldy succeeded by Ins son I’dayin, \\iu> 
founded a new ea]atal known as Patalijmtra. Its situation at 
the confluence of two large riven's, the Ganges and the Son, 
made it conimercialty as well as strategically important. The 
Jain writers repres<'nt the King of Avanti a,*; an enaiiy of 
l/dayin. 

The suceesj'Ors of (Mayin were probably weak rulers. The 
Buddhist tradition represents them all as parricides The people 
became discontented, and taking this opiiortunily a minister 
named fsisunaga seized the tlirone. He transferred liis capital 
at first to (brivraja and then to X'aisali. Ilis ftnportayl achieve¬ 
ment was the annihilation of the i)ow’er and presU,s^e of the 
Pradyota dynasty of lAvanti, which had meanwhile l)Ccome more 
powerful by the conciuest c'f Kausainbi* 

KaJa.>»ofca, who succeeded Sisunaga, transferred thcVapiml 
to Pataliputra. The second general council of the Buddhists 
was held at Vaisali during his reign. ^He was i)robably mur¬ 
dered bv Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dvnastVj * 

t • 

THE NANDA 

According to the Puranas Mahafladma (or Ug rasena) was 
born of a Sudra mother; the Jain tradition represents him as the 
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son of a courtesan by a barber. A Greek writer says that he 
'gained the affectioin> of the queen’, murdered the King and 
liis sons, and seize(i the throne. TIumx* is no doubt that he was 
lovv-lxjrn tlnd occupied the throne by ignoble methods, but lie 
was certainly a very able and powerful ruler, The Puranas 
describe him as ‘tho destroyer of all tlie Kshatriyas’ and ‘the 
sole ruler {ckarat) of the earth.’ It is difficult to ascertain tlie 
precise extent of the e^npire founded l)v Mahapadma Xanda. 
Tile Ilalhigiimpha inscription of Khaiavela seems to prove that 
Kalinga was included in his dominions. The occupation of 
Kosala is {iroved by literary evidence. Some portions of the 
Deccan, specially Kuntala (the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency and of Mysore and Asiuaka, pi'obably fornicd part 
of the Nanda liinpire, but the evidence on this point is doubtful. 
According to the Greek wriliM's, tlie powerful peoples who dwelt 
beyond the river Boas in the time of Alexander the Great were 
under the rule of one soveieigii who had his capital at Patali- 
jmtra. It is clear, therefore, that Mahapadma united a large 
portion of India under one scei)tre. He may be regauled as 
the first historicat Hmiiire-builder in India. 

Alahapadma was followed by his eight sons who ruled in 
siicces.sion. The last King, called Dhaiia in Buddhist literature, 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. The (oeek writers 
call him Agrammes or Xaiidrames (pn^bably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Aui^rasainya). There is Jio doubt that*he 
was a very powerful ruler. According to a Greek writer, his 
army was composed of 20,coo cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,00c 
four-horsed chariots, and 3,000 elephants. The enormous wealth 
of the Naiidas ^is fiecpiently referred to in ancient Indian 
literature. But it seems tliat he was unpopular with his subjects 
for his Tow birth, irreligious disposition, and financial extorjtion. 
He w^as overthrown liy.Chandragupta Maurya, the foiftuler of 
‘ the MAurya dynasty, with the assistance of the crafty Brahmin 
stat^^esHiaii, Chanakya or Kautilya. 
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NOTE ON CHR()N(JLOGY 

in the present state of our knowledge it is almost impossible 
to settle definitely the ehronoloRy of the rulers of Ma^^adha till 
the invasion of Alexander the Croat. In the al)scncc of 
epigrapliic and numisinalic evidence we have to rely exclusively 
oil literary data, but Brahmaiiical literature (i.c., the Puraiias) 
does not a^ree with Buddhist literature. For reasons which 
cannot be disenSvSed Iktc the statements of the Buddhist writer^. 
deserve lU'efercnce. Accordini’ly, the Buddhist tradition has 
been followed in the text. According to the Puranas, vSisunaga 
founded a dynasty which ruled in ^itagadha for 321 years, and 
was oveftlirown by Mahapadina Nanda. Bimbisara was the fifth 
ruler of this dynasty. According to the Buddhist works, the 
rulers of the Ilaryanka dyna.'^ty (of wlioin Bimbisara was the 
first) uere lollowed liy Sisiiiiaga »«id his descendants, and the 
total period co\'ured l)y ihc'^e two dynasties was 2^y<} years. The 
accession of Binibisara may be ])laced in or alioht 545 n.C. 
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CHAPTER VI 

iMAGADHAN IMPERIAIJSM 
SECTION I 

PERSIAN AND GREEK INVASIONS OF NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

I'tJMTICAI, JJI.'irMIY IN TIIK NORTH-WEST 

In the Mxtli century B.c. the Punjab n(; lon^^or coninnmdtd 
that political and cultural influence* which was its due* as the* 
first citadel of Aryan power in this country. The centre of 
jiravity had shifted to the east The madhyadesa had become 
the centre of the Aryan w6rld, and Magadlia was gradually 
developing into a large lunpire. tlf the sixteen Dialuljauafiadui 
mentioned in Indian literature, none is in the Punjab, and only 
two, Kauiboja and Gandhara, may be jdaced in the outlying 
tracts of the province. Another State lying in the Punjab, 
but not included in the lists of mahdjanapaduJi, was Madra. 
While the re.st of Northern India was gradual’iy passing under 
the imiierial sway of Magadha, North-Wc<stern India, economi¬ 
cally pro.sperou.s but politically disunited, fell an ea.sy prey to 
foreign invaders. 

EERvSl.AN CONyUEwST 

During the second half of the sixth century n.c. Cyru'' 
(or Kuru.sh) established a large I'lniiire in Persia. In the west 
the fftithopty of the great Acliaemenian monarchy reached the 
Meditcrrjutcan sea ; in the cast it touched India. Cyrus is said 
to have led an expedition against India through Gedrosia 
(Makran), which ended' in a disaster. Hut he succeeded in 
subjugating the region lying bctw'een the Indus and .Coiiheii 
(Knbul; rivers. 

Darius I (or Darayavau-sh), the third Achaemcnian Ivinpcror, 
annexed Gandhara and t\ie Indus valley. Several Persian in¬ 
scriptions refer to the people of (.landlura and the inhabitants 
of the Indus valley a.s*Persian subjects. Herodotus, the famous 
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Greek historian, tells us that Gandhara was included in the 
seventh satrapy or viceroylalty of the Persian Eni])ire. “India” 
(thef Indus valley, bounded on the east by the desert of Raj- 
putana) constituted the twentieth and most populous satrapy. 

It paid a tribute of 300 talents of .c^old dust (Xi,2CX'Aof>o). 

Xerxes (or Kshayarsha), the son and succt^ssor of Darius I, 
retained his hold 011 the Persian provinces in Xortli-Western 
India. Indian troo])s joined his expeditionary force a,tJainst 
(rrevjce. 

It is difficult t(; ascertain how lonp: Persian rule lasted in 
Xortli-Western India. Indian troops fi5;'ured in the army which 
Darius ITT Codonianiuis led against Alexander tlie Great. Put 
it is very probable that on the eve i)f Alexander’s Invasion the 
hold of the Persian Emperors on their Indian provinces had 
become \ery ueak, and the temporary unity iiti]X)Sed by foreign 
rule* was replaced by the rise of many petty states. 

, * 

KKsueTs or pi-rsian Rru- 

The hmg association ’Delv^eeii India apd Persia, covcrftig 
a j)erioel of about two centuries, naturally left some lasting im- 
])ressionfci on Indian liistory. The Persians introduced iut<; 
India the Aramaic Tonn of writing, which later 011 devclo])cd 
into the Kharoshtlii alphabet. The luonuments of Asoka’s time, 
particularly the bell-shaped capital, jirohaldy owed something to 
Persian models, especially to the ‘Perset'olit.in capital.’ Persian 
influence may also be traced in the preamble of Asoka’s edict, 
as well as in certain words used therein. vSotne Persian cere¬ 
monials w'ere i)rol)ahl> olis-nved in the Mauiya court. In the 
|Kist-Maiirya j>eriod the Saka rulei's of X#rtU-\Vestern* and 
Western India used the Persian title of Satrap. 

NORTir-V KSTKRN INDI\ AT THK TIME OE •AI.KXANDRk’S INVASION , 

At*the licjiiujiins of thv fourth century n.c. the valley of 
the Indus knew no political unity. The rest of Northern liulia 
liad found unity and strength under Iht sceptre of the Nandas 
-of Magadha, but the North-Western, provinces were parcell«l 
out into a number of petty States, monarchies as well as clan 
•oligarchies, engaged in internecine warfare. 
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The classical \vriters have left for ns an interesting account 
of the political condition of the Punjab on the eve of Alexaiidei's 
invasion. The Aspasian territory, lying in the nigged liill 
OOHhtl'y north of the Kabul river, was ruled by a chieftain who 
lived in a eity on or near the river Iuias])la (probably the Kuuar). 
The Kingdom of tlie Assakenos had its cai)ital at Massiga, a 
forinidable fortrer>s ])robably situated not very far to the nortli 
of the Malakand Pass. Tlie King of this tribe had a power¬ 
ful army of 2 o,(kh» cavalry, more than 30,00.) infantry, and 30 
ekphanl.s. The territorv ut the Penkelaotis lay on the road 
from Kal)ulMo the Indus. It was ruled by a King whose capital 
lay near Pesliawar. The Kingdom of Taxila formed the ea.'^tern 
part of the,old Kingdom of Gandhara. Taxila was a large city, 
and the country around wiis crowded with inhabitants and very 
fertile. The Kingdom of Ar.sakcs, eomi^rising the mcKlcrn 
Hazara district, was ])rohabIy an oITsIuk)! of the old Kingdom 
of Kamboja. The Kingdom of Abisares, anolher offshoot of 
Kaiiiboja, corresponded^ to tlie Punch and Naoshera districts of 
Kashmir. The Kingdom of Poros lay between the jhclum and 
tlv; Chenab. It was an extensive and fertile territory, contain¬ 
ing nearly 300 cities. The King had a large army consisting of 
more than 50,ow foot, 3,000 horse, i,f>oo (Muuiots .and 130 
elephants. The Kingdom ot SoY)liyles lay to the ea^t of tlie 
Jhelum. Thu Kingdom of Monsikanos ineliulcd a large part of 
modern Sind. Its capital w'as at Alor m the Snkkur district. 

Tlie above list of monarchical Slater is by no means 
exhaustive, but to it must be added a list of oligarcliical or 
rcjmblican tribes. Xysa, a small liill state lying between the 
Kabul river and the Indus, had a republican constitution. The 
Siboi lived in the Jhang district below the junction of the 

t ' 

Jhelum afid the Chenab. They had 40,000 f(K)t soldiers in the 
time of •'Alexander. The Agalassoi lived near the Siboi and 
could collect 4o,o<'K) infantry and 3,o<jo hor.^‘. The Oxydrakai, 
^ who lived in the territory betwcx;n the Ravi and the Reas, were 
one of the most warlike tribes of North-Western Indiii. Tlie 
Maitoi occupied the valley of the Ravi, north of tlie confluence 

of that river and the Chenab. The Abastanoi were settled on 

*> 

the' I^wer Chenab. They were a noworfvtl tribe, conutianding 
an army of 6f;,ooo foot, 0,ooo cavalry, and 500 chariots. Their 
constitution was denibcmtic. 
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aekxanokr’s i*r(.h;ress through Persia and Afghanistan 

* Alexander a^eondod the throne of Maccdon in 336 H.C., 
and after consolidntiii]^' bis aiitliorily in Orecce, set forth for 
tlie conquest of Persia in 334 B.C. The Persian ttinpirc was 
now weak and loosely knit, and it was .governed by IJarins 
C(Kloinaiiiuis, an unworthy successor <jf Cyrus and Darius 1 . 
Within four years Alexander conquLTcd Asia Minor, Syria, 
IviL>ypl, Habylonia, and Persia. Darius was murdered by one 
of his Sali"i]>s. Tile threat Achaeinenian dyna.sty came to an 
in^^lorions end. 

Pes^ns, the murderer of Da-rius, fled to liaclria and assumed 
the style of (ireal Alexander ])iirsticd him,* and 011 liis 

way annexed Ih'an.ejaiia without a blow. It is probable that 
Herat is the site of the city whioli AlL-xandet founded to ]'>e 
the capital <d' this new province.* Next came the occupation 
of Seislan and /k'drosia, and the coiistitntioij of a Oedrosian 
vSalvapy with its capital at Ptira. Pusiiine, norlh-caslward U]> 
the valle-s’ of the Ilelmaiid, Alexander occupied Arachosia, and 
founded a city ja'obabiv 011 the site ikan' (K'ciqiied bv Kaiidahtir. 
'riien he ai)peare(l at the foot of the Iluiclukush and in order 

1<^ secure this roi^ion founded a city sonie-wlicre to the north 

of Kabul. As sooi! as he re-ached Hactria (modern Halkh', 
Hessiis fled acioss the t )xus, and another province was added 
without a blow to the oxpandinL> Macedonian ICmpire. 
Alexamler pui'^ued Ik'ssus into vS(»ediaiia (llie country lyiiij.( 
lietween tlie streams of the Oxus and the Jaxai'tes) and 
captured him there*. Determined to make the Jaxartes the 
northern limit of his lbn]hre, Alexander annexed So).»diana 
and foiuuled a citv (modern Kliodje^uP on #lie banks o 4 that 
river. In 327 13 .C. he assumed the style* of Cbe^at Kin^»i, 

surrounded himself with t Irictilal forms and i)oinp, aiVl posed 
as the Micce.ssor of Darin*-. 

AUHXANfuiK IN THE lU.Nj.VR 

From Soi^diana Alexander returnud to ATghanisian and 
descended upon India. He had no idea of the shape or extent 
of this country, for the Greeks regarded Fnclia as the last 

country on the eastern side of the wprld, bounded by ocean’s 
stream. * To lliem it wa^i a laud of milk and honey, of strange 
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beasts and plants. The story of Alexnildet’s campaigns in 
Indiii has been constructed solely from the accoiinls left by-the 
Greek writers, Avliose luifamiliarity with Indian names has 
created jna:ay «eo,eraphi('aI puzzles not yd solved. His success, 
Siiys Smith, ‘made so little impression on the minds of the 
inhabitants of tlie country that no distinct reference to it is to 
be found in any branch of ancient Indian literature'. 

Alexander crossed the Hindukush mountains in May, 
327 B.C., and spent the remainder of the year in subjugating 
the wild tribes of the valleys of Swat and Hajaiir. After this 
severe winter campaign the army rested on tlie west bank of 
the Indus until spring had begun, and crossed the river by a 
bridge of boats built at Und a 1 )ove Attock in February, 326 
B.C. As Alexander api>roaclied Taxila he was welcomed by 
the reigning Prince, Amhhi/ w’ho offered the invader rich and 
attractive iwesents. A new vSatrapy, embracing the lands wCvSt 
of the Indus, was now established, and for its protection 
Macedonian garrisons* were i)Iaced in Taxila and some other 
places east of the Indus. 

Alexander then marched eastward und came to the banks 
of the river Hydaspes (Jhelum), where he encountered deter¬ 
mined oi)positioii from Poros, who was waiting on the right 
bank of the river with a large army protected by a multitude 
of elephants. The Greeks succeeded in eluding the observa¬ 
tion of their enemy and crossed the river about 16 miles upw^ards 
from Poros’ cam]). The hostile armies met in the Karri plain 
(at present marked by the villages Sirwal und Pakrul). Poros 
committed the fatal mistake of allowing the enemy to lake the 
offensive. The ‘battle of the Hydaspes’ resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of his large army. He was a mediocre general but a most 
valiant soldier. He did not flee—but received nine wounds 
before he was taken jnisoncr. Brought before Alexander, he 
proudly demanded to be treated like a King. Alexander 
prudently conciliated liim ; not only wa.s his Kingdom returned, 
but its boundaries were extended. The crafty Greek King knew 
that the mutual jealousy betw^eeii Am 1 )hi and Poros would keep 
both of them loyal to him. On eithcT side of the Hydaspes, 
near the battle field, he founded two cities—Buccphala and 
Nicaca—which were intended to serve as garrisons in the newly 
conquered territory. 
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Alexander now advanced to the Hyphasis (Beas), subju- 
g-atTng some small States on his way, and razing the city of 
Sangala to tlic ground as a jninishment for its resolute resistance. 
He wished to go farther and plant his victorious standards in 
the fertile (rangctic v^alley, but his troops refused to advance 
to tlie cast. Worn out with years of hard campaigning, they 
were naturally anxious to return to their distant homeland. A 
Oreek writer tells us that they 'now began to lose heart when 
they saw the King raisijig up without end toils upon toils and 
dangers upon dangers*. Tliey were very much iiiipressed by 
the reckless couragu and military skill of the Indians. They 
were no longer called upon to face the effete army of Persia ; 
they had to deal witli leaders like Poros and men like the 
defenders of Sangala. With reference to the military skill of 
the [ndians of those days Arrian s^ays, ‘Tri the art of war they 
were- far superior to the other nations by which x\sia was at that 
time iuhabitcer*. The refusal of the Cireek troops to advance 
lieyoiid the Hyphasis was largely due (o their experience of 
Indian skill in the art of war. The Gangetic vallev was ruled 
by the Naiula King of Pataliputra, who was reported to be 
waiting Jor lltu•invaders with an army of So,orx) horse and 
2oo,ucK3 foot, 8,000 tvar chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. 
Prol>ablv the Macedonians were not prepared tc^ meet such an 
enemy. 

The refiisiil of the troops to invade the Gangetic valley 
compelled Alexander to retreat lo the HydavSpes. Poros was 
placed in charge of the territory botw'ceu the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis* and Ambhi was entrusted wdth the Itidus-Hydaspes 
Doab. Large garrisons were jdaced in civics founded by 
Alexander on Indian soil. Ha\ang completed tliese arrange¬ 
ments he began his voyage down the course of the Punjab rivers 
to the* sea. (October, 326 n.c.). puring the retreat he 
encountered serious opi>ositiou from the Siboi, the Agalassoi, 
the Malloi aud the ('^xydrakai. These campaigns resulted in the 
subjugation of the Lower Indus Valley. The Kingdom of 
Mousikanos acknowledged Alexander’s* sir/erainty. Ivarly in 
October, 325 n.c., Alexander left^thc ^leighbourhooil of modern 
Karachi wdth a part of his army and marched for Persia through 
Gedrosia.; the remaining portion of tlA army proceeded by sea 
under the command of Ncarchos. 
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KXTINCl'ION OF GREEK RUl.E IN NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

«r 

Til May, 324 R.C., Alexander arrived at Susa in Persia* He 
died at Babylon, near modern Baghdad, in June, 323 in the 
lllirly-third year of hit? When he \\aj; on his way to Persia 

he received a re])ort that tlie (hx-ek Satrap of the Upper Indus 
Valley had lieen murdered. At that time Alexander, coiikl do 
no more than ask Poros and Amblii to manage tlio affaiVvS of the 
Puiijal) under the general supervision of a Greek named 
Eudenios, After Alexander's death Cluuidragupta Manrya went 
to war with the Greek generals of the Punjab and overthrev- 
their power. Tuidemos somehow managed to hold his charge 
till 317 H.C., when he left India. The attenij)t of Seleiikos to 
recover the Indian provinces conciucred by Alexander i>roved 
unsiicccssful. After the fall yd the ^laiirya lCnii)ire the Bactrian 
Greeks re-established Greek rule in North-Western India. 


EFFKCTS OF AM'XANDKR’s INVASION 

f 

“Alexander’s fierce campaign”, says Smith, “]>rodiiced no 
direct elTects upon the idea^^ or the institutions of India” 
Religion, sfx:iety, and art remained unchanged, and “even in 
military science Indians sliowed no disj>ositif)ii to learn the 
lessons taught by the sharj) sword of \lexander. The Kings of 
Hind i>rcfened to go on in the old way, trusting to theii 
elephants and their chariots, su]iported by enormous hosts ol in¬ 
ferior infantry. They luwer mastered tlie shock tactics of 
Alexander's cavalry”. Whatever Greek influence cai) be traced 
in ancient Indian civilisation came through the Bactrian Greeks, 
but ilie coming of the Bactrian Greeks to North-Western India 
may be looked itiion as an indirect effect of Alexander’s invasion. 

The establishment of a number of Greek settlcinents in 

I 

North-Western India may lie regarded as the most important 
direct effect of Alexander’s invasion. Some of the citnes esta¬ 
blished by him survived for a long time. One of Asoka’s edicts 
refers to the existence S:>f Yavana (Greek) settlers in the north¬ 
western ]>arl of his Kmtvre. 

Alexander indirectly contributed to the growth of Indian 
unity ami the extension^ of the Maurya Empire by weakening 
tjie petty States of the Punjab. .North-Western India had so 
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long remained outside the orbit of Magadhan imperialism, and 
if uiight havu been difficult for Chandragupta Maurya to bring 
that region under his authority if Alexander had not crushed 
the military pride of the tribal vStates. • 


SECTION II 

i, 

THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

OKKIIN UK Tin: MAURYA J)YNAS']'V 

• 

Cbamlragupta Maurya, the founder of the Maurya Enrpire, 
is described in Hindu tradition as a Sudra and his mother (nr 
grandmolhcr) Mura is said to have been the wife of a Nanda 
King. According to more reliable Buddhist tradition, however, 
Chaiidragiii)ta uas a Kshatriva belonging to tiie Ma\irya or 
Moiiya clan of lhpj>h;ilivana, which pUibably lay scmieuherc 
between Runnuindei in the Nepalese and Kasia in the 

('foraklipur district (TM\.. 'The Mauryas h*ok advantage of the 
general disaffection ]>revalent in the Xaiida Empire to coniu to 
the forefront. Chaiulragui>Ui was most probably the leader of 
this clan. 

KAki.v CAKi’Kk or cu\Nin<\(un'T\ 

No authentic details arc knt)wu about hi'^ earlv life. He is 

* 

said have grown u]) among hunters, herdsmen and jseacock- 
tamers. riutarch tells u*^, '‘Aiulrocottu.s who w^as then very 
young, had a sight of Alexander and he is®rei)ortgd to* have 
often said afterwards that Alexander was within 141 ace of 
making himself master of all the country, with such hatred 
and contempt was the reigning prince*looked upon on account^ 
of his yro.fligiicy of manners and meanness of birlh^'. Chaudra- 
giipta might have visited Alexander with the inleiUion of 
securing his help to put an end to Naj^ida rule. According to 
Justin, another Greek writer, Alexander gave orders to,kill 
this brave younginan for liis bo!dness of speech, but he saved 
himself by a hasty flight. Here w’as no .\inbhi soliciting favours 
and bcilcfit and de])cncleiit on the conqucroibs generosity. 
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CHANDRAGUinW’S CONQUESTS 

After his flight from Alexander’s canii) Chandragiipta came 
’into contact with Chaiiakya or Kaiitilya, a crafty Ikahinin of 
Taxila, who had been insulted by the Nanda King. They 
collected an army with the help of treasure found underground 
in the Vindliya forest. The Nancfa King was then defeated in 
an engagement that ended according to tradition in great 
slaughter. Thus Chandragiipta made himself the ruler of 
Magadha, probably in 324 u.c. Afterwards he defeated the pre¬ 
fects of Alexander and put an end to what remained of flrevk 
rule in the Punjab. 

Gradually he extended his corK|uests to otlier parts of India. 
Plutarch tells ns that “Androcottus .... traversed India with 
an at my of ooo,rK>o men and •'conquered the whole”. Accoiding 
to ancient Tamil evidence, the first Maurya i>enetraled as far 
as the Tinnevelly district in Madras Presidency. A later Nfysoie 
inscription refers to Chandragupta’s rule in North ]Mysore. It 
is,, therefore, likely tliat he conquered a large portion of Iraiis- 
Vindhyan India. In the west he pushed his conquests as far 
as Surashtra or Kathiawar in WT^storn India and this is proved 
by the Tunagadh Rock inscription of Riukii(Uinan, 

Towards the close of his reign Cdiandragupta came into 
collision with Seleukos, surnamed N^kator or tlie Conqueror, 
who was then King of W'estern Asia. He was one of Alexander’s 
generals among whom that great conqueror’s d«uiiinions had l)cen 
divided not long after his premature death. Seleukos extended 
his dominions from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indus. Then 
he naturaUy tried to recover the Indian heritage of Alexander 
and can^g into collision with Chandragiipta Maurya. He is 
said to have crossed the Indus to wage war but ultimately 
made friends and enteved into a matritnonial alliance* willi 
Chandragiipta. The territory ceded by Sckaikos included Aria, 
'Arachosia, Gedrosia and Paropanisadai, i.e., Herat, Kandahar, 
Baluchistan and Kabul,^ He got in return 500 war elephants. 
A'Creek envoy named Megasthenes was sent to the Maurya 
court. A ]>cace on suclCfavourable terms warrants a natural 
inference that Chandr;jgty.)ta was victorious. After this contest, 
how-ever, the two rulers Ix-came lasting allies and thfe iiolicy 
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of niulual fricndshi]) between the Selciicids and the Mauryas 
continued during succeeding reigns. 

According to Jain tradition, Cliandragupta embraced 
Jainism, abdicated his throne and committed .suicide by slow 
starvation in the ai)provcd Jain manner at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore. He died about 300 B.c. after a reign of 24 years. 

MKOAvSTHKNES 

Chandragu])ta has left his impress on Indian History as a 
successful contiiiei'f)!' and a great administrator. Our infonna- 
lion a1,\out his administrative system is derived from three 
sources : the fiagnients of 'Megasthcncs, Kautilya’s* J 
and the inscriptions of Asoka. 

\Vc have already s;iid that SelL'Uk(js sent an anil:)assador 
to reside at the Maurya ''ourt. “the time when lie discharged 
his el^bas^y or. embassies, and how long he stayed in Itulin, 
cannot be determii ed”. There is less dyiilit as to the parts of 
India which he saw. Pic i)assenl through Kabul and the runjaP> 
and reached Pataliputra by travelling aloi\g the ‘royal roaTlh 
He did not see^other parts of India. The lower jiart of the 
(xangetic valley was known to him only by hearsay and report. 
He wrote an account of India which survives in quotations by 
later C'ircek writers, though the original work has been lost. 

Most of the cla.ssical writers ‘reckoned Megastlienes among 
those w’rilers ^v1Io were given to lying and least worthy ot 
credit*. He recorded incredible marvels. He possessed very 
little critical judgment and was easily misled by wrong iiiforina- 
lion. He was ignorant of Indian kyigiuigcs. But he has left 
for us undoubtedly autlientic information coucerniHg nftittcrs 
which he actually saw. His descri]ition of the city ijf Patali- 
putra, where he resided, the palace of Cliandragupta, which he 
must have seen for himself, and tlic flupcrial court and camp, 
which .he must luivc attended on many weasions, may be 
unhesitatingly accepted as true history. Moreover, in many 
rospex:ts his account of the system of 4*c)vernment agrees with 
that of Kautilya. 

According to Megastlienes, Pataliputra was the largest city 
in India, obi miles in length and i^i'^miles in breadth. It was 
surrounded by a broad ditch and protected by a wall with 570 
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lowers and (>4 gates. There* were many other cities in the 
Afanrya Kmpiro. 'Those which were situated near the 
or the soa were )niill of wood ; those which were situated in 
lofty places were built of brick and mortar. 

The palace of Chandragii])ta excited the admiration of the 
Greeks, who declared that oven the palace^ of the Great Kings 
of Persia in Susa or r{kl)atana could not \ie with it. In the 
])arks attached to the Manrya palace lame ])eacocks and 
pheaMUUs were kept. There were shady groves and pastuiJ 
ground ])lauletl with trees. The jjalace itself was built of w'orKl. 
Tt pniljably ^tood close to the modern \’illage of Kumraliar 
near Patna. Some European scholars have discovered traces 
of PeiMaii influence in the coiir>lrncti()n of ChandragnptaT 
palace, Init their theory is not generally accc4)ted. 

^legaslheiics seems to IJave di\ided the Indian pojailation 
into seven castes: (r ‘PliiloM>phers\ who ‘in p(ant of number 
were inferior to the other classes, l)ut in ])oiiU of dignity j>re- 
einiiient f>ver allh (j) llusbandinen, wla. ‘being regarded as 
piflilic beiK'fachws, wlto i^rotected from all iujurv'. (:;) Herds¬ 
men and hunters, ‘wIk; neillier settled in towns nor in villages, 
but lived in tents.' (4) Artisans, wlio were ‘not only e.xempted 
from ]>aying ta.xes, but even received inainlenanee from lli*' 
royal excbcv'iner’. (5) Soldiers, who \\crc maintained at the 
King’s expense. (6) M )ver.seers\ who V-minired into and super¬ 
intended all that went on in Imha, ami made report to the 
King*. (7; ‘Lhmnciilors and assL-.^sors’, who ‘deliberated on 
]mblic affairs'. Tliis emnneration of ‘castes’ ('aiinol be recon¬ 
ciled with the orthodox Hindn theorv regarding the four castes. 
Meg;.>kSl]K:Ties seeKis to have ‘gained a superficial acquaintance 
with thc^Iiulian caste system in it^ lunctimial ami racial asj)ec'ls’. 
Probably the caste system was growing rigid during the Maurya 
period, for MegasllienL*.->.r,vyvs tlial no one was allowed to nianw 
out of liis (wvn caste or to adopt any calling or art except his 
own. 

MegasUieues tcstifi/.*s to the frugality and honesty of the 
Indians (ff lii^ age: “Tlie Indians all live frugally, cs]>eciallv 
w hen in caini). . . 'rb(>ft 'js a‘thing of very rare occurrence. . . 
'riiey never drink wiim e^xcept at sacrifices.” We cannot uccq>t 
liis statement that the Indians had no written laws, being 
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iRiioranl i>f writing, for wc have definite evidence that the 
itirtpf UTitiiij» was well-known in the Maurya age. The fullowins;' 

vSlateinent based on Me.iJaslhcncs probably draws au idealised 
picture : “Tlie simplicity of their (br., Indians'' law^s and their 
contracts is proved by the fact that they seldom ;^o to law. 
They have no suits about ])led,i^es and deposlt^, uor do they 
ie(|uire either seals or witnesses, but make their deposits and 
confide in each other. Their liouses and propertv tliey ‘.^enerallv’ 
leave nuKuarded”. 

Acoordiire to Meeastlieiies, ‘*all Indians are free, and not 
one of them is a slave''. The existence of slavery is, however, 
l)rove(l beyoiid doul)t by literary as well as ejagrapbic evidence 
Probal>l\' Me^ca^lhenes was not aware of this fact ])ecan<e 
-lavcry in India was of mild cliaracter and limited extent in 
com]>arison with that pievailiim .aninn.u the (Ireeks 

Ac(‘nidni,L; to 'Me^asIlieiU'S, lliere \\ere two classes o! 
superior civil olVu'iiils- -the ^ (‘aIio administered the 

rural area- and tlu* (who admiurstered tile ca])ital city 

'I'he functions of the former are thus ilescril>ed : ‘'Some Mii*er- 
inteiul the rivers, measure the land as is done in lyttyta, and 
insp-ecl .(he sluices, by which waUv is let (UU Ikuii the main 
channels into their* liranches, so that every one may have an 
etpial supi)l>’ f)f it. 'rile same peisoiis have charuL- also of the 
liuutsmeii, and aie oiitrusled with the power of rewardiny: or 
pnnishin.i; them accoidiue to then desert'- They collect the 
taxes and superintend the occniiatioiis connected with land, as 
those ol the \MK)d-enlters, the carpenteis, the Id.acksmitlis, and •• 
the millers. They ('on^tnict roads, and, at every tcai stadia, 
set up a ja'llar to show' the liy-road^f and disianccs.” ^ 

Tile officials in cliare;e of the ca])ital city were di^'ided into 
six* bodiu- of fi\e each The membm’s of the first looked after 
tlie industrial arts ; those of the sectmrt look cave of foixkeners • 

• 

those ()f tile third dealt \\ith th.e re;.>isUatioii ol liirths and death- 
with a vicav to levying a tax ; those of the bmrtli rej^nUited 
retail trade, weiehls and measures ; yiose of the fifth super¬ 
vised the sale of manufactured .^oods ; (hose of the sixtli 
collected *tlic tenth of the ])rice«; of^lie articles sold'. In their 
collective cajvacity those six bodies had ‘cliurRe both of their 
special•dopartmenis, and also of matters affecting the general 
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interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair,, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, liarboitrs, and 
temples’. 

The duties ascribed by Megastliciies to the agoranomi arc 
similar to those prescribed by the Arthasa^sba for officers called 
Samahariri^ and the astynomi may be identified with the 
Niigtiradhyakshas of Kaiitilya. Aicgastliciies also mentions a 
third class of high officials—those who directed military affairs 
—wlu) may ])c identified with the iHiladhyakshas of the Artlia- 
sastta. According to MegavSthenes, this class also consisted of 
six divisions, each composed of five members. Plach of these 
divisions was in charge of a particular department—admiralty^ 
commissariat and transport, infantry, cavalry, war-chariots, and 
elephants. The army was a standing army, not an aggregate 
of contingents. According to Plutarclis e.-^timalc it numbered. 
(^ck:),cxjo. 

Megasthenes refers, to the punishment of criminals by 
mutilation ; 'A [icrsoii* convicted of bearing false witness suffers 
a uiutilatiou of his extremities. He who maims another not 
only suffers in return the loss f)f the like limb, but his hand 
also is cut off. If lie causes a wiirkman to lost- his hand or his 
eye, he is luil to death”. The Aftliasastra also recognises penal 
mutilations. 

THK ARTrrASASTKV 

The Arlhasdstra is generally attributed to Kaulilya^ 
\'ishnugupla or Chanakya, wlio, according to Indian tradition^ 
helped CJiaiidragupta in overthrowdiig Die Nanda dynasty and 
then became his ftiinislcr. But the questions of the authorshii> 
and date .of this iniiiortant w'ork are yet undecided. Althougli 
tlicre a persistent tradition ascribing it to Kautilya, there is 
^inuch internal evidence pointing to a later dale. The govern- 
nient contcmplnled by the Arlhasdslra is that of a small .statev 
btit Chandragupta ruled over a vast Empire. Reference tr> 
China silk in the Arthq^sdatra seems to show that it was coin- 
po^I in the [lost-Maurya period, for India had no contact with 
China in the Maurya age' “Equally noteworthy is the use of 
Sanskrit as the official, language, a feature not characteristic of 
the Maurya cix)ch“. On lliesc and other grounds it “is held 
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by many scholars that the Arilmsasfra in its present farm was 
not .composed daring the Maury a period. But ‘'whether the 
whole treatise or any part of it be the work of Chanakya or 
not, it deals with social conditions and institutions which pre¬ 
vailed in the Maurya period^’. We may, therefore, use it as a 
source of information relating to the Maurya administrative 
system. It supplements ajid confirms the information gleaned 
from the classical writers and the inscriptions of Asoka. 

CJiNTRAj, C;<>VlvRN'lMKNT 

The King was naturally tlie head of the State. He played 
a very iiiiportant part in administration. Kautilya says that the 
King should be energetic and wakeful. He should post watch¬ 
men, alteml to tlie accounts of reveiine and expenditure, look 
to the aflairs of hoih citizens and (^ountry i>eo])le, attend to the 
appointments of .siiperintendeiils, corrc'^pond in writs with the 
nssembly of his ministers, receive secret information gathered 
by spies, superinu-nd ele(»lumls, horses, cluiriots and infantry, 
and consider jdans of military operations with the commander- 
in-cliief. Kautilya also insists that the King sliould also study 
and spend some .time in self-deliberation. He Lays the greatest 
emphasis on the jutUcial duties of the King : “Wlicii in the 
court, lie sliall never cause i)Ctilioners to wait at the door''. 
About the legislative functions c)f the King we should note 
that Kautilya Jnchules Rajasiisana or royal rcscri[)ls among the 
sources of law . ^ The edicts of Asoka illustrate this law-making 
activity of the monarch. That the King led a very active life 
is also borne out by (''rreek evidence ; “He remains there all 
day thus occupied, not snft’ering himself to be intcrruptcvl even 
when the time arrives for attending to liis 

As sovereignty is possible only with assistance the King 
had* naturally to employ ministers and listen to their opinion. 
Megasthenes describes them as “coifncillors and assessors”. ^ 
Kautilyii mentions tw’o classes of ministers— Mautfius and 
Amatyas. The Mantyins were the high ministers who are most 
probabl}” dcscribod by Asoka in liis edicts as Mahannitfus. There 
was also a Mantriin'irhhad or Coinicil of 'Ministers which 

^ According to ICaulilya the four legs of law aic -Dlianmi (sacred 
law), Vyavah^7\i (evidence), rliaiiba (iiislurv or tradiiiouL and 
RdjasSsana (order of Kings). 
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j>laycd a very important part in the Maurya State. It^ 
members were not identical with tlie Mantrws ; tlicy occiipicd 
a less important position. They were consulted by the Kin>< 
when emergence' measures liad to be decided upon. This council 
consisted of many ministers as the needs of a growing' 

E!mi>ire retpnred. The edicts of Asoka akso prove the existence 
of the Manttifyanskad. The Amdtyas were the executive and 
judicial officers of tlic Empire. 

Besides the Manttins, the ManhifuDishad and the /I 
there was anotlier class cd' officers who jdayed a very importanl 
part in the administrative system. They were the Adhyakslia^ 
or sui>eriiitendents who are de.scribed l}y the (ireek writers as 
magistrates (in charge of rural areas as also the cai»ital city). 
Tile A ytliasdstra mentions the duties of 32 superintendents in 
difterent dei)artmenls (<-.g-. Treasury, Mines, Mini, 'I'olls, 
Sliipping, Cattle, Horses, Chariots, Jails, Tort-, etc C Some 
of tlie.se superintendents are to i)c identified w itli magistrates 
in charge of military ^liTairs mentioned by Megasthenes. Some 
of them were suliordiiiate to the Samahartn, some weie siilior- 
ditiale to llie Sannhihalii, and some were under tlie St'nafuiti, 
or commander-in-chief. 

JUOICrAL ADMIMSTR tTK/N 

The liigliesl court was that of llie King himself. Besides 
the King’s court there were otlv.r courts whicli are described 
ill the Arthasdstra : ‘Hn the cities of saujj^^uhiuui, drouanufkha, 
and slhdniyd, and at places v\iiere districts meet, three members 
acfpiaiiited with .sacred hnc and three minister'^ of tlie King 

sliall carry on llu*. adniiiiistration of justice.” A slhaulya refers 

/■ 

to the eeirtre of Koo villages, a dtonLimukha tlie centre of ^lio 
villages,/'and a sanjjfnhaua the centre of ten villages. Petty 
cavSes in villages were decided Iiy i^nlniikas, i.c., elected village 
officers, and also 1)y village elders. (Ircek writers refer to 
judges wlio listened to eases eniicerning foreigners. W'e liave 
alieady referred to the severity of the ])enal code. 

I'RCTVINCIAL AUMINMSTRATU*N 

u 

The Maurya Kjin»iro was divideO' into a imnibet*’ oF pro¬ 
vinces. The number of provinces in llie time of Chamiragupta 
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is not definitely known. In the lime of Asoka lliere were at 
least? five wltli tlielr lieaclquarters at laxila {I ' ttdydpAtll/l}^ 
Ujjain (Avaniirattha), SnvarnaRiri (Daksliinapalha)^ Tosali 
(Kalinga), Pataliputra (Prdchya). The outlying prov^ncus were 
governed by Kunidras, i.c., Princes of the bhxxl royal. There 
were also j^jeoples wlio were autonoiuoiis and cities which 
enjoyed a democratic government. Kautilya refers to Sani^lias 
oi corporations of warriors ol KaiiilH?ja and Surashtra. 

Ksrn,N\(;K 

Idle’ Very efficient intelligence service desc'Hhed in llie 
A rihasdstra iirobably eiisiued ])ropcr control over the admini- 
slraliv(‘ inacliinery in the provinces. Kautilya describes side.s 
in two gn)Ui)s - Sani'ilhdh, i r., SUitioiiar> I^pies, and Sancliunlh 
or Waindcring vSjiies. 

RitVHsr:: 

The King’s sliare of tlie- iirodiice o( the soil (bltdf:^(i] 
geijerally amounted to one-sixth, but it was sometimes raised 
to oiie-bmrth oreduced to one-eighth ('ire^k evidence seem? 
to slmw that linsliandmen iiad to pay an extra imtiost in 
addition to a fourth jvail of tlie iiroduce of the soil, for “all 
India is the iproperty of the crown and no private perstm «s 
liermilted to f)wn land*'. In towns the King realised taxes on 
births and deaths, fiiKs and tithes on sales. 

vSniKiT on MAPRYA ADMINISIR \TIoN 

The Arllias'dstra presents beloro ns a ]iolilical system that 
is “merciless in its i>reccpts.“ The Kmperor, his admiy, his 
lmreaiu;racy, tlie excellent departmental organisation, the 
imperial Princes holding viceregal position ni distant provinces, 
the well-organised spy system—all these raise before us a 
picture of riithlCvSs efficiency and thoroughness. Tlicre is a 
frank realism about it all lliat seems tb cast a shade of dark¬ 
ness over the mighty siructurc create^ by Chandragupta. But 
tins almost i^an-Indian Eminre with its cynical attitude towards 
the political activities of man fostered at the same time the pre¬ 
valent cultural harmony, and the relations hetwcon the govern- 
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nieiit and the governed Avcrc guided by the noblest ideals of 
lolcnition and benevolence. In this resj)cct the principles of 
the yJ rl/iasastra do not dilTei much from the spirit that finds 
expression* in an Asokau edict in the celebrated words: “All 
men are 1113" children.” Kantilya says about the monarch: 

“In the liapinno^^s of jiis siil>jecls lies his happiness, in 
their welfare his welfare. \\’l!atcver pleases himself he shall 
not consider as good, but whatever pleasc'S his subjects lie shall 
consider as gofxl.” 

“The King shall provide tlu' orphans, the aged, the infirm, 
the afflicted and the helpless with maintenance. He shall pro¬ 
vide subsistence to helifless women when they are carrying and 
also to the children they give birth to.” 

inXDrSARA 

Bindusara, sou and successor of Chandragupta, ruled 
approximately from 300 n.C. to 273 n.c. His title A*jiiirajr/idffi 
(s?ayer of foes) seems to indicate that he was a t)oworful ruler. 
Either Cliandragui:)ta or Bindusara conquered a large part of 
traiis-Vindhyan India, for Asoka made only one conquest— 
that of Kalinga,—yet his dominions extended in the south as 
far as the Peniiar river. During the reign of Bindnsiira there 
was a formidable insurrection at Taxila, but the rebels sub- 
iiiittcd promptly pii the arrival or Prince Asoka. 

, I 

Bindusara m:fi^intained friendly relations on a footing of 
<^quality with the Hellenistic Powers. The King of vSyria des¬ 
patched to Ills court an a.nbassiidor named Dcimachos. Ptolemy 
Philedclplios of Egypt alsf^ sent an ambassador named Dionysius 

who presented his credentials cither to Bindusiira or to Asoka. 
% 

A GreeR officer of the Seleukidan Empire sailed in the Indian 
seas to collect geograifliieal information. Political relations pro- 
babl^’’ brought about cultural contact. Bindusara is said to have 
requested King Antiochos I of Syria to send him a sophist. 

m 

OP ASOKA 

Bin 4 ti^ra succeetk'd by his son Asoka. He ascended 
the ^|)out 273 h.c*, but his formal coronation topk places 

four years* liter ifi 2t<0 b-C. To explain this delay a theory of 
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tralriciclal struggle has been advanced on the authority of the 
•Ceylonese chronicles. We cannot believe uild legends in the 
absence of inder)endent authentic evidence. No definite in¬ 
formation is available regarding the first four years Asoka's 
reign. These* years form ‘‘one of the dark spaces in tliu spectrum 
-of Indian history**. 

Asoka, or Dcvandnipiya riyadcist, as he is called in his 
vdicts, pursued the iinperird policy of expansion within India, 
\\liich he inherited from his predecessors. Kalinga, whicli had 
foTincvl a i)art of the Naiida Hinpire, must have 'asserted its 
independence after the fall of the Nandas, and if Greek evidence 
is to l)e believed, formed an independent Kingdom jn the time 
of Chaiulragiiida. Ivight years after his coronation Asoka 
effected its conquest. Tlie Kalinga monarch had a huge army 
iind Asoka had consi(leral>le diflicidty in overcoming him. He* 
says in Rock Edict XIII, “One hundred and fifty thousand 
■persons were carried away captive, one lunnlred thousiind were 
slain and many times that number ]K*rislfed.*’ The newly con¬ 
quered territory was constituted into a ne\v viceroyalty with its 
lieadquartevs at Tosali (in the Puri district').* With the annexa¬ 
tion of Kalinga the era of military conquest, which had begun 
ill the days of Rinibisara, came to an end. 

EXTENT OE ASOKA\s EMPIKK 

'fhe extent of the Maurs^a Empire uiid^r Asoka may be 
almost precisely determined. In the north-west his Empire 
stretched as far as the borders of the limpire of Autiochos II 
of vSyria and iiicUided modern Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Sind 
as well as the trilial territories. The Yonas, tlie«Kanfbojas 
and the Gandliaras of the North-West frontier region ^re men¬ 
tioned ^as dependent tribes. The inclusion of Kashmir is 
[>roved by the evidence of lliuen Tsau^ and also by Kalhaua’s 
Rdjalargngim^ The inclusion of the Nepalese terai is proved 
by the pillar iiiscriiniou of Asoka at Runimindei. In Rock 
Edict XIII Asoka enumerates his outlyiaig regions in a definite 
order and in this connection refers^ to the Nabhapanitis^ of 
Nabliaka who were residents of •the terai region. In the 
Maurya dominion seems to have oxlerjded to the BralnURpulra. 
Hiuen iViig saw stupas of Asoka near Tamralipti {in South 
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Bengal) and Pundravardhana (in North Bengal), but in his days 
there were no iiioinnneiits of Asoka in Kainanipa (Assam) In 
the south the Manrya frontier extended to the Pcniiar river^ 
and the 'Pamil powers of the h'ar South (Chera, C^hola, Pandya 
and Pallavai are mentioned by Asoka in Koek Ivlict XIII as 
border stales. 'I'liere were various tributary tribes in the south, 
like the Andhras, the Bhojas, the Puliudas and the Rashtrikas. 
In the west the Asokan Kinpire extended to the Arabian Sea, 
and Surashlra \Nas .governed by Vavanaraja 'ihishasi)ha, a vassal 
o{ Asoka 


\S()K\ \s A| UUDDHIST 

'fhe Kalin^a \\"ar ninst be regarded as one of the most 
decisive events in {he history of liie world. The misery and 
bloodshed of this cainpai>>n nnide a profound inij'ression on 
Asoka's mind. He speaks thus in one of his edicts: “'rhns 
anise His vSacred 'Mieicsty\ remorse for havinc, comiucrcd the 
Kalin^as, fiecausc llic exauiuest of a counlrv jirevioiisly nn- 
coiiqvicrcd involvet; the slau^;hter, death and cairving away 
ca]>tive of the* peo]>le. That is a matter of imjfound sorrow and 
regret to His Sacred Majesty ... of all the ]>eople \Vho were 
then slain, done to death or earned away captive in tlie Kaliiy^a.s^ 
if the hundredth or the tliousaudth part were to suffer the sjime 
fate, it would now be matter of reuret to His Sacred Majesty”. 
He* became a convert to Buddhism but he continued to enter¬ 
tain full reverence for ivien pf all sects. lie called himself 
IhviUidnipn'Li (beloved of tlic (lods . lie inenlealed liberality 
and seemly behaviour towards the ilralnnins. He also made 
costly fxiQs to the Ajivika ?nonks. t )ne* of his edicts says, ^Tlio 
Kin^ <lve‘s reverence to men of all ^ects”, 

J»v 

Asoka attached the greatest importance to the zealous prac¬ 
tice of Dhawnia or I,aw of Piety. Asoka thus describes Dliamma, 
‘TAither and mother must be obeyed ; similar res])cct ipY 
creatures must be enft>rced ; truth must be sjxiken ; Ihese* are 
the virtues of the Haw* of duly”. Hlsewhere he says, ”A mcri^ 
torious thiuK is tho hearkeniug to father and mother ; a lucri- 
tt^riotis thinjt; is liberality h/ friends, ac<iuainlaiice,s, relations, 
Bralunanas and ascetics*; a meritorious tiling is small expense 
and sinMl accuinulatioiT*. Thus,- instead of emphasizing 
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dogmas and theological subtleties Asoka insists on the practice 
of certain simple virtues. Hence it hasi been claimed that the 
morality inculcated by him was common to all the Indian 
religions. Rhys Davids points oflt lh*at Pliamnm never means 
religion but rather, when used in that, connection, what it 
behoves n man of right feeling to do or what a man of sense 

6 
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wilUdo. It lies quite apart from all questions of religiou or 
theology. It fell nalurally into throe divisions: (i) What it, 
was right for the layman. (2) What it was right For the 
w\andcrer., (3) Wliat it was right for those who had entered the 
path of Arhatshil^. The Dhcunma promulgated by Asoka was 
only the first of these three divisions. It was the Phamma 
for the laymen as generally lield in India, hut in the form and 
with nuxlifications adopted l)y the Ihulclhisls. So the Pliawma 
inculcated in the Asokaii edicts cannot be i)roperlv understood 
except in tlic context of Buddhisni. 

Asoka adopted various measures to disseminate inslruetions 
on Pfiamma, He .sent missions far and wide to give sucli in¬ 
structions. He engraved these teachings on iiiipensliabk- rocks 
and stone pillars. The sites were carefully chosen and llie 
documents were comi)0!sed iii vernacular dialects. Tlu* style 
is distinctive and the edicts arc alive with persojial feeling. He 
also api)ointed a new class of officers called Phuyma-maliciwathis 
and included within the purview of their duties “the concerns 
the Law, tlie establishment of the I/aw, and the business of 
alms giving.*’ The Kinperor himself also underlo<;k royal lours 
of piety in the place of old tours of ]»knsure and royal hunts. 
These royal lours nui.st liave given great impetus to the s])read 
of the Phamma. 

MISSIONARY ACTIX ITIKS OV VSCUvV 

After the conquest of Kalinga Asoka gave uj) the tradi¬ 
tional jxiliey (if Pigvijaya and adopted the ideal of Phamma- 
vijaya. In Edict IV he says that “the reverberation of the war 
drums has becoi K‘ the reverberation of Dhaynma'', In accord¬ 
ance with this new ideal he made no attenijit to annex the 
frontier states in and outside India. Instead of sending soldiers 
he sent missionaries. 

As Asoka attached .so much importance to his policy of 
Vhummavijaya we should note the outcome of his niissionar5^ 
activity. “In his us<^ of Dhammavijaya the vStress is all on 
Dk^mma and the Vijaya becomes a metaphor and ceases to be a 
reality. ” In Rock Kditt XTII lie claims that he made con¬ 
quests by Dhamma jiol only IhrouRhout his Kiiipire Imt also 
in the adjoining Kingdoms of Antiochos Theos of Syria; Ptolemy 
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Philadelphos of Egypt, Magas of Cyreiic and Alexandter of 
Epirus (or Corinth). It is added, '‘Even where the envoys of 
His Sacred Majesty do not penetrate, those people too, hearing 
His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based upon the I^w of Piety 
and liis instruction in that Law, practise and will i^ractise the 
I^avv.’* There is no doul)t that Buddhism made sonic inogress 
ill Western Asia, though we have nothing to prove that it 
made any headway among the Grc?eks. The Ceylonese 
Chronicles, MalLdvamsa and Dlpavamsa, written several cen¬ 
turies after Asoka, name tlie missionaries sent by Imn to Ceylon 
and to Suvarnalihumi or Lower Burma. The mission to Ceylon, 
headed* by Prince Maheiidra, \vas entirely successful, ^uid 
during tile* long reign of Tissa Buddhism won a complete 
victory in Ceyhm. 

ASOKA’S Rlil.ATn^NS WITH TllJ< ErDDllIST CllUKClt 

Asoka preached concord among the carious sects ; Vnil he 
nalinally took .special interest in tlie affairs of the Buddliist 
Church. In one of bis edicts he refers to the deadly siif of 
schism witJiin the Buddhist Church. He look steps to main¬ 
tain the integfity of the Church and to prevent schism. 
According to tradition, lie summoned a Buddhist Council at 
Patalipulra in the seventeenth year of his reign with a view to 
suiipress lierc'sv and comjiile the true Buddliist doctrines. He 
is said to have entered the Samgha. I-tsing, the Cliinese 
traveller, saw an image of Asoka in the garb of a Buddhist 
monk. As(^ka’s relations with the Samghii were friendly and 
cordial. He earned the title of ‘‘kinsman of the faith.’' But 
his lavish expenditure uiion reltgious tfflifices has • been 
exaggerated. ‘Tt is siiid that he thrice gave away and pur¬ 
chased back Jambudvipa. This can hardly be believ^ed of an 
emperor so conscious of the rospousibilities of his unique 
po.silioii". 

AiJOKA’S VuRKlGN POl.ICY AND INTERNM, ADMINISTRATION 

We have already noted ho\v Asoka’s conversion*'' to 
Buddhism led to a fundamentaf change in his foreign policy. 
Instead of trying to annex the frontier states in the Far South 
—Chola', Pandya, Sutiyaputra and Kcralaputra—he maiiitaiued 
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friendly relations witli them. With the Syrian neighbour the 
old policy of friendship was continued. ' 

With regard to internal policy also a change is manifest. 
He condeifiiied sacrificial slaughter of living creatures, violence 
to animate beings, offensive Samajas or [)oi)ular carousals and 
unseemly behaviour. He upheld Ahimsd and Maiirt. He 
wanted to improve the moral and material condition of his 
people by means of his administrative reforms and his simple 
instructioiKS in Dhamma. Asoka ho])ed to pul an end to inal- 
administration in the distant provinces. The adiniriislrative 
innovations introduced by him included the quinquennial and 
trieimial tours of royal officers like the Vutas, Vdjuhas, 
Prddcsika.s' and Mahrimdtras. While the other officers were 
directed to carry on ])ropaganda \v*)rk during their lonr-s, the 
Mahdmdtras were to check aiiscarriage of justice and abuse of 
delegated authority in the outlying provinces. A new cla.ss of 
office^rs called Dharma-mahdmdi^as preached the Dhawwa; 
but they also dealt Vith important administrative (jucstituis, 
revision of sentences, reduction of penalties, etc. 

Asoka sought to promote the welfare of men and heast:^. 
He issued certain regulations that restricted sUiUghter and muti¬ 
lation of animals. Pillar Kdict V contains a code of regulations 
against animal carnage. These agree with the restrictions 
recognised by the Arthasdstra. Asoka must liave given effect to 
these restrictions. Hospitals were built for men and beasts. 
Wells were dug ; banyan trees and mango groves were planted. 
Great importance was attaclied to the distribution of alms and 
beneficent activity in general received a great im])etus frotn 
the jitw tone ofadministration. ‘‘The importance of energetic 
action by the sovereign was not a new conception. . . . nor was 
the idei of royal res])onsibility for the virtue of the jicople 
a novelty, but Asoka pjives to these ]>rinciplcs a new fpree and 
direction by calling u[)<m all to participate in his energy and 
by fixing all attention upon moral improvement as a means to 
happiness in the present and further in another life.” 

i 

ESTIMATK Ol- ASOKA , 

Asoka’s rciRn i» regarded as ‘‘one of the brightest inter¬ 
ludes in the troubled*hiitory of mankind.” With a triumphant 
army and an efficient bureaucracy, this supremely able nikr 
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could easily have completed the conquest of the Far South and 
embarked on a policy of further conquest abroad. Alexander 
turned back on the Hyphasis because he was compelled to do 
so and he was indignant with destiny for bostovfing on its 
favourite only limited success. Caesar turned l)ack 011 the 
Thames, on the Rhine, on the Daiiulx^ and on the Eu])hrates 
because he had to effect a regulation of the frontiers. Asoka 
could easily have realised the ideal of a united Jambudvipa or 
thought of unbounded plans of world conquest, but Avhere 
others saw and conquered, he conquered and thefi saw what 
eonciuesl ineanl. The forbearance of this strong man is unique 
in history. , 

This soldier and statesman was also responsible for trans¬ 
forming a local sect into one of the greatest world religions. 
Hut he v\as neither dogmatic nor* intolerant ; he looked u])on 
all ciuestions from the V>road, humane point of view'. It has 
been said that ’'The missions of King Asoka are amongst the 
greatest civilising influences in the history of the world. His 
benefactions were a source of inspiration even as late as rtie 
time of Goviudachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty”. 

This great iireachcr of non-violence, whose burning words 
on the iniscTV and desolation of aggressive wars still ring in 
-our ears, could not unfortunately j)revenl the world from pur- 
•suing its wonted course. His pacifism is said to have weakened 
the Maurya Hnqnre. \Vc do not know what happened to the 
large and powerful army organised by Chandragupta. The 

sound of the war drum was hushed. Hunting was abolished, 
TCven the wild tribesmen heard only the mild preaching of 
Diiamma. Asoka died in or about 2^2 n c. J^Vithin a qqfirter 
of a century the decline of the "Maiirya power l>ecamc* manifest. 
Disintegration began and the process of dc'cline became very 
rapid, Yavana invasions accelerating the process. But it must 
not be forgotten that he was not an luipiactical visionary, 
luspitc of his idealism he knew how- to face the facts of life. 
^‘He exhorts his successors to follow him in the path of 
Dhammavijaya, of winning ])eople to th*e learning and practice 
of Dhamma ; but he is not suje tlkJit they wdll ac'cept tlhis 
^advice and adopt this course in its entirety ; hence he adds 
a rider ^hat if, still, in the face of Ifis \xhortation, conquest 
should yet have its attractions for them, they should be gentle 
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and merciful in the imrsuil of their plans and never lose sight 
of the ideal of true conquest. Again, the practical question of 
the need for and the limits to the use of force in ensuring that 
regard for law and order without which social life would be 
impossible—this question is not shirked l>y Asoka,** He uas a 
I^ractical state.-^iiian and the alleged responsibility of his pacifism 
for the decline of the Maurya Kinpire is little more than a 
plausible surmise. 

INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 

The inscriptions of Asoka have been divided into eight 
classe> ill clironological order. Tlie area covered by them is 
nearly the whole of India, Their distribution enables us to 
indicate correctly the extent of the tloininions of Asoka. Their 
language is xeniacular, clos(?ly akin to literary Sanskrit and 
Pali. The scrijit is generall\' Hrahmi but in two rcsceiisions o‘‘ 
the fourteen Rexrk Ivclicts ue have Kharosthi. 

t 

(1) The lu'o Minar Rock Edicts, The first document 

of Value for the pcrj^inal history of Asfika. The second contains 
a summary of Dhamma. Their date is ])robahIy 257 n.e. Copies 
of these edicts have l>eeu found at Sahasrain (Shahabad,district, 
Bihar), Rupnalh (]ul)bnlj)orc district, C.P.), Bairal (Jaipur 
State, Rajputana), Siddapur, Jalinga-RaincMvar and Brahrnagiri 
(all in the Chitaldrng district, 'Mysore), Maski (Raichnr district, 
Nizam’s Dominions), Yerragudi (Rarniil distret, Madras Presi¬ 
dency) and Kopbal (in the Nizam’s Dominions), The Maski 
version is perhaps the only record which mentions the great 
Emperor’s pirsonal name (Asoka) ; other records give us his 
title /Piyadasi) oi.ly. 

(2) The Bhabru Edict. It gives some important passages 
from the Buddhist scriptures and proves tliat Asoka liad really 
embraced Buddhism. The date is about tlic same as that of 
the Minor Rock Kdicts. 

(3) The fourteen Rock Edicts. These explain Asoka’s 
principles of p:overnmcnt and ethical system. Their date is 
about 257 n.C. Copies of these edicts have been found at 
Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar district, N.W.P.P), Manshera (Hazai'a 
district, N.W.F.P.), Kalsi (Dehradun district, thP,), Girnar 
(near Junagadb in KaHiiSwar), Sopara (Thana district, .Bombay 
presidency), Dhauli (Puri district, Grissa)j Jangada (near 
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OanjaiiJ, Orissa) and Ycrragudi (Kaniul district, Madras 
Pre^Ulc'iic}^). 

(4) The Kalinga Edicts'. These explain the principles of 
his new system of administration adoi)ted after ll!e Kalinga 
War. Tliese edicts also deal with the treatment of l)ordcr tribes. 
These two edicts take the place of Rock l\dict'> XII-XITI lu 
the Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the fourteen Rock Edicts. 

(5) The Cave hisoil^lions in tlio Barahar Hills (('.aya 

district, Biliar). Tlie dedications of three caves are to the 

Aiivika monks who w^ne the rorerunners of the * DiRambara 

Jams of later times and are to be dated between 237-50 n.c. 

• ■ • 

(6) 'llic Tcrai Pillar Inscrlplioas are two conviiemorativc 

lecnrds on colniiins in the Xepalese iaai, one of them 1)eing 
at Runimindei, tlio birth-place of the Buddha, and tlie other 
at Nigliva, They were erected 11^ Here Asoka also 

indicates h.is devotion to the former Biiddlnw. 

(7) The seven Pillar Juliets (dale between 24.> and 242 ice.). 
They se-rve as an a])pendix to the Rocle Edicts, cmjdnisising 
and repeating earlier instructions. Tlie more imi>ortant in¬ 
scribed ]»illars of As(dca arc now Eniiid at Delhi, Allahalmd, 
I.auriya Araraj, haiiriya Xandangarli and Rainpnrwa (all in tlie 
Chamiiaran district, Bihar). 

(S) The jour Minor Villa) luiicis (date lictwceii 242 and 
252 H.C.). Copies of these edicts are found at Allahabad, v^anclii 
(in Bliopal State) and Sarnath (near Benares 

ASOKV’s SOCCKSvSOKS 

\Ve know the names of several sons of Asoka: Kunala, 
Jalauka, Tivara. We also kmnv the names*of tlu^^e olP his 
gTaiulsons : Dasaratha, vSamprali, Vigalasoka. It is very^dinicult 
to r(;concile divergenr versions regarding the sncccs>sion to the 
Manrya* tliroiie after Asoka’s death. The last of tlie Imperial 
Mauryas was inuloul^kdly Brihadratlia wlni was assassinated by 
his general Pushyamitra, the founder of tlie Siniga dynasty, in 
or about 187 p.c. ^ 

CAUSES oi' THE EAU- OE TliK MAU^RVA tCMUlKE 

Thc^Afaurya Eanpirc experienced §u-gradual decay. The 
theory that this decline was due to a Brahnjanical reaction 
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docs not stand critical examination* There was nothinj? in the 
career of Asoka to brin^^ about a militant Hrahnianical reaction. 
The vSiinga com/? d'etat was just a dynastic revolution. 

t 

If Grevk evidence is to be believed, Subhagasena had set 
himself ui> as an independent King in the Kabul valley long 
before the fall of Brihadratha. There is also evidence to sho^^' 
that Vhdarbha or Herar had also become independent. When 
Antiochos the Great of Syria invaded north-western India in 
206 p.c. the disniemlierment of tJie mighty Maurya PjnjDire 
had already advanced very far. Thu weak successors of As(jka, 
like tile weak successors of Aurangzub, were unequal to the 
task that they had to face. In the outlying provinces the centri¬ 
fugal tendency asserted itself and the mighty fabric of Cliandra- 
gnpta and Asoka was almost Jn a state of eollai)se when Pushya- 
mitra effected tlie dynastic revolution. He usurped only a 
fragment of the extensive Km))ire. 

Thus disapi>eared' thu first great Indian Eminre that gave 
India political unity for a century, defended her again-t 
powerful foreign enemies, ystablislied a uniform and efficient 
system of administration, used (uic official language (Prakrit) 
for official ]»ur[>oses, and emi>hasised that c-kIc of conduct which 
was commaii to all Indian religions, 'riiu wider peace that was 
•established opened out fuller opp^'i tunities for cultural deve¬ 
lopment. This political and administrative unity of Indian 
history was again h»st with tlie collapse of the Maurya Imperial 
fabric. 
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POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AND 
FOREIGN INVASK )NvS 

SECTION J 

DECLINE OF MAGADHA 

VUSIIVAMITR-V 

Piisliyamitra Sun^a (circa 1S7-15T B.C.), who ow-rtlircw 
Maury a dy nasty and usur])LU the tluaaic (if Ma^iadlia, scums to 
have been a Brahmin. In ‘those days it was not unusual for 
the Hrahniins to exchan^^c the ferule for the sword. Pushya- 
initra ruled over an T.minre whiedi was niuedi smaller in size 
than the vast lunpirc of Asoka. The NSunjia dominions extended 
fi6m Pataliputra to the river Narmada and included the citie.s 
of Ayodhya and Mdisa. It is alsc) jirobable that Pushyamitra 
ruled over Jalandhar and v^ialkot in the Punial). It ser-nis that 
an independent iirinoipality liad lieen established at Vidarbha 
(Berar) in the confusion that followed the overthrow of the 
Manrya dynasty. After a successful war Pusliyamitia was able 
to establish his suzerainty over Berar. 

According- to some scholars, Kharavela, King- of Kalinga,. 
invaded Magadha during the- reign of Pushyamitra Sunga and 
defeated him. I'his theory rests on a doubtful interpretation 

I"' 

of some o|)soure passages in Kharavela’s Hathigumiiha inscrip¬ 
tion. ^Jost probably Kliaravcla was not a contemiiorary of 
Pushyauntra. 

t 

Tlio great (■'jianiniartan Patanjali, who was a conteni])orary 
of Pushyamitra, refers to a Greek invasion in his reig/i. TJie 
Yavanas besieged Saketa (Ayodhya) and Madhyamika (Nagari 
near Chitor.). Prcsvimikbly the were repulsed by the Magadhan 
ariiiy. The name of the^ Greek invader is not mentioned in 
Indian literature, nc»r does Gr 5 ek evidenee give us any positive- 
clue about his identity. Some modem writers identify liiiii 
with Menander, others with Demetrios. 
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Pushyamitra ])erf(.)rniud two Jsvamedha sacrifices, i^robablv 
to ccfebrate his victories aj^ainst Vidarblia and tlie Yavanas. 
lie was a staunch adherent of orthodox Hinduism. Late 
BuddhiwSt writers describe liini as a persecutor of IHtddliisni,. 
])ut it is difficult to accept their statements at their face value. 


THE eater SUN(;AS 

Pufiliyamitra uas succe('ded by his son Agjiiinitra, the licro' 
oi Kalidasii's drama Mdlavika^irniinitra, During hi?i father\s 
reign he liad served as viceroy of V'idisa and conducted the war 
against Vidarblia. \"ery little information is availi|l)lc about 
his successors, f )ne of lliem, Ibiagabliadra, received from 
Anlialkidas, (b'cvk King of Taxila, a Creek envoy named 
Heliodoros, who profes'^ed the Phagiivaia religion and set up a 
(raiuda pilhir at Pesuagar, 'I'liis shows that tlie PacLrian OreekvS 
of Xorth-Westoni Jndi^j cnllivaled friendly relations with the 
Indian rulers. '^I'lie C.rcek envoy’s devbtion to an Indian 
I'cligHm pro\'es that tiie (»reeks u ere ^uccunilhng to Indiati 
culture, 

THE KANVA 1)\ NASTV 

According to the Pnranas, the Suiigas ruled in Magadha 
for 112 years. In or about 73 n.c. Itevahhuti, the last ruler 
of the Snnga dynasty, was murdered Iw his minister A^isudeva, 
who usui'iicd the throne and founded the Kanva or Kanvaynna 
dynasty. Four rulers of this dynasty occu]>ied the throne for 
.15 years. 

The period of Kanva rule came to an end in af)OUt 
AO jj.c. It is very difficult to reconstruct the history of Hagadha 
fronCtlig fall of the Kanva dynasty to the rise of the Gupta 
dyna.sty in ti e fourth cenlurv ^.D. "I^hc J^atavahanas of the 
Deccan, who probably succeeded tlie Kanvas in Eastern ilalwa, 
do not appear to have ruled in IMagadha proper. Epigraphic 
evidence shows that some 'Mitra Kings’ Titled in Magadha, but 
their relationshij) with the vSungas and^the Kanvas is unknown. 
In Patalipulra as well as in Matluira the *Mitra Kings’ were 
probably .succeeded by the Saka 'Murimdas* and Satraps, who 
were later on replaced by the Nagas and the Guptas. 
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SECTION 11 

KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

c 

THR CHETA DYNVSTV OF KARlNGA 

The history of Kalinga after the (ieath of Asoka is shrouded 
in obscurity. A new dynasty, known as tlie Chela or Cheti 
dynastv', rose in this region i)robably in the fiist century n.c. 
Our information about this dynasty is derived solely from llhe 
Ilathigunipha inscription of Kharavela, tlie third ruler of the 
dynasty. The inscription does not even mention the names 
of tlic first two Kings of the dynasty, and as it was issued in 
the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign, it does not give us 
axiy information about the later years of his life. It is undated, 
t^ut a particular expression used in it seems to show that it 
was issued ,^^0-0 years (or 103 years) after the Nandas. Kharavela 
may, thereby*, be siiid to have flourished in the first century 
(or third centiny) n.c. 

*■' The Hathigu;npha inscription informs us that having 
received training in various arts and sciences, including mathe¬ 
matics, law, and finance, ^ uviDaja Kharavela ascended tlic 
throne of Kalinga. His cai)ital was at Kalinga-nagara. 
He defeated the Satavahana King, Satakarni, and compelled the 
Rathikas and Hhojakas to submit to him. Twice he led expedi¬ 
tions to Northern India, the ])eople of Magadha were terrified, 
and the King of Magadha (whose name is uncertain) was com¬ 
pelled to bow at his feel. He iilso led ex])editions to the vSouth 
and subdued the King of the Pandyas. The concluding iK>rtion 
of this metetjric •career is'still unknown to us, nor do we know 

t 

any thing about the history of Kalinga immediately after 
Kharavela’s death. 

t 

RI.SK OF THE SVTAVAUANAS O ' M\HARASHTR\ 

The Puranas contain conflicting traditions about the Sata¬ 
vahana Kings of Mahavashtra. According to one tradition, they 
rilled for alK»ut four centuries and a half. Some modern scholars 
accept this tradition. They assign the beginning of Satavahana 
power to the last qiwrV.r of the third century n.c., and hold 
that the dyua.sty came to an end in the third century A.o. 
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It is difficult to accept this theory in view of the fact that 
anotUcr Puranic tradition mentions 300 years only as the period 
of v^atavahana rule. It is better to rely on a third Puranic 
tradition, according to wliich Siniiika, tlic founder of^the Sata- 
vahana dynasty, 'obtained the earth after uprooting the remains 
of the vSnngas’ power’. His rule should, therefore, lx; assigned 
to the first century p.c. 

Ill the Puranas the Satavahanas are called Alldll^as^ Tlic 
Andhras lived in tlic Telegu country between the Godavari 
and the Krishna. They are mentioned in Vedic literature, in 
the fragments of Megastlicnes, and in the edicts of Asoka. 
There is evidence to show tliat the J^atavalianas did not Ixdong 
to the Andhra stock. They were probably Brahmins with a 
little adinixtuie of Xaga l)lood. In their epigraphic chxuincnts 
they uniformly call themselves S«tavalianas, and the name 
^Andhra’ is conspicuous by its absence. Their earliest records 
are bnuid in Central India and in the Northern Dcccan, not 
in the Andhra country. The name 'AiullTra* t>robably came to 
be a])]>lied to them in later times when their political authority 
was confined to the territory at tlie mouth of*the rivci* Krisiina. 

Salakarni, the third ruler the dynasty, raised its power 
and prestige bv extensive coiuiiiests. He conquered iCastenjr 
Malwa and performed tlie Asvawcdha sacrifice. His ca])ital was 
PratislUhana, modern Paithan on the north hank of the Godavari 
in the Ni/.aih’s Uominions. He is probably to be identified w illi 
the Satavahana ruler wdio was defied l\y Kliaravela, King of 
Kaliiiga, 

Very liltle aiiUientie infornuilion is available about the 
suceesssors of Salakarni. Tf)wards the end of«the first ceijtury 
A.X). the Kshaliaratas. a family of sS;ika Satraps ruling in 
Western India, wrested parts of Maharashtra from tfte Sala- 
vahanas*. The latter probably retired the .southern part of 
their dominhuis. 

I'KRlOn 01' S\T\VAnANi\ ORKATNKSS 

• 

The power of tlie Satavaliaiia dynasty was revived by 
Oautamiputra vSatakarni, who defeated the ixivverfnl Saka Satrap 
fCahapatia and overthrew the Sakas,, VjJvaiws (Greeks) and 
, Pahlavas (Parthians). His dominions extended not only over 
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Mahafashtra and the districts around Paithaiii l>ut also over 
North Konkan, Kathiawar, Berar and Malwa. But ther§ is no 
direct evidence to show that he ruled over the Audlira country 
and South Kosala. According' to some modern scholars, his 
accession took place after rob a.t>. and lie ruled for at least 24 
years. In a contemporary inscription he is described as a social 
reformer: “He crushed down the pride and conceit of the 
Kshatriyas, furthered the interests of the twice-lxirn (apparently 
the Brahiiianas) as well as the lowest orders, and stop]>ed the 
contamiiijition of the four castes,” 

He was succeeded by \"asislithipiitra Piilamavi (circa 
130-T54 A.D.j, who was probably the first Salavahana ruler 
to establish his antliority in the Andlira country. His ])olitical 
influence have extended to the Coromandel coast a.s w'ell 

as to some portions of the modern Central Provinces. Some 
modern scholars think that he was twice defeated by his father- 
iii-law', the great Saka Satrap Rudradanian. . 

Yajna Sri Satai:arni {circa i65-ic4 A.r>.) was the last great 
ruler of the Satavahana dynasty. He certainly ruled over i)oth 
^Maharashtra and, the Andhra country. He recovered North 

Konkan from the successors of Riidradainan. Nuinismatir 

» 

evidence indicates that lie was interested in maritime? activity. 
FALI. OF THE SATAVAH\N \S 

The pow'cr ot the Satavahanas declined after Yajna Sri 
Satakarni’s death. The Abhiras occupied Maharashtra about 
the middle of tlie third century a.d. Tlie later Satavahanas 
ruled in the P'astern Deccan and the Kaiiarcse country. In that 
region thev were finalh' succeedul bv the Ikshvakus anil the 

Pallavarf. ' * ' ' ^ 

» 

L 

TUK VAKATAKAS Ol’ Ci;NTK\f. INDIA 

f 

Like Hhe Sungas, thu Kaiivas and the vSatavalianas, the 
Vakatakas of Central India were Brahmins. Btindelkhand was 
probably their origin^il home*. The beginnings of their power 
may be traced to the third quarter of the third century a.p. 
The first important n\lcr of the dynasty was Vindhyasakti, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as a ruler of Vidisa (modern 
Bhilsa near Bhopal). His son, Pravarasena I, performed four 
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Asvamedhas and assumed imperial titles. Pritliivisena I, whose 
political influence extended from Bimdelkhand to the borders 
of the Kanarese country, was probably a contemporary of the 
great Gupta Fmperor Saniudra Gui)ta. There is no dear refer¬ 
ence to the Vakatakas in the famous Allahabad inscription 
which ftives us a brief account of Saniudra Gui>ta\s campaigns, 
hut it is probable that as a result of his victories Central India 
■ came under the suzerainty of the Guptas, and the Vakatakas 
became a purely soulhorn power. Chandra Gupta II Vikram- 
aditya gave one of liis daughters—Prabliavati^ Gupta—in 
marriage to tlie Vakataka King Rudrasena II and thus secured 
his subordinate alliance. Tliis alliance u as proliably very useful 
to the Gupta lunperor in liis war with the v^akas*of Western 
India, for, says Smith, ‘Hhe \'akataka Mahuraja occupied a 
geogra|)hical ]M)sitiou in uhich he could be of much service or 
dis-service to the iiortliern invader of the dominions of the Saka 
.Satia})s of Gujarat and Surashlra.” The last great King of the 
X^akataka dynasty was Marisena, who reijned Uwvards the close 
of the fifth centiuy \.i). He is said to have made extensive 
•conquests in Malwa, South Kosala (Eastern C.P.), Kalin^a, 
the Amllira country, the Kanarese country and Lata (Southern 
Gujarat)’, 'rho ^Kakiclniris and tlie Kadambas destroyed the 
|)(>wer (»f the Vakatakas towards the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. 

IvARl V history 01‘ thk pacuwvs 

The origin of (ho Pallavas is one of the unsolved jiroblcms 
of ancient Indian history. The theory that they were foreign 
intruders connected witli the Puhlavas or Parthians of North- 
Western India is based on nothing more suBslantiaJ tliati the 
superficial similarity of names, and may be safdy ^rejected. 
Anojthcr theory is that the Pallavas were of Chola-Naga origin, 
and lieTonged to the Far South and Cevlon. But the traditional 

« 

hostility of the Pallavas to the Cholas and the olivioifely nortlieni 
character of tlieir culture cannot be reconciled with this theory. 
The Pallavas used Prakrit in tlicir c^rly records, patronised 
Sanskrit learning, and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. These 
facts, taken together with their ciaim^of Brahmin descent, .seem 
to show that tliev were really Northerners of Bralunanical 
^origin. ' 
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The C'arliest charters of the Pallavas have been assigned to 
tile third and fourth centuries A.n. The first great ruler of 
the dynasty was Siva-vSkanda-Vannan, wlio ruled over an exten¬ 
sive Kingdom and performed the Asramcdlia and other Vedic 
sacrifices. The capital of jtJie J^llavas was,, Itanclii ^Conjee- 
vcrain). Wlioii Sanmdra Gupta invaded ,Southern India. 

i • ' Vs 

Vishmigopa, tlie Pallava King of Kanchi, w^s tiefeatcd and 
compelled to acknowledge Gupta suzerainty. The history of 
the Pallavas during the fiftli and sixth centuries v.i). is very 
obscure. ,Soniu vSanskrit charters disclose the names of some 
Kings, but very, little is known about their ixditical achieve¬ 
ments. 

TJIK DYNASTll'S OK THiC FAR StJUTH 

The Cholas, the Paiidvas, and the Cheras were indigenous 
to the Far South. The traditional Chola country lay between 
the two rivers, Pennar and V’ellar, and roughly included the 
modern districts of iTanjf»re and TricIiiuo])oly and a jK-irliou 
of the Pudukottai vStato. I'he earliest historical rcfevcnci* to the 
Cholas as a ruling ])owcr occurs in the edicts of Asoka. About 
the middle of the second century n.c. a Chola prince named 
Fdara conquered Ceylon and ruled there for a cohsidcraldt* 
period. Interesting information about the Chola c<mulry may 
lie collected from the lh'n[Tlus of tfi.- Kiythrcan Sea {circa 
bo A.D.) and the ucll-known geograidiy of Ptolemy {citcu 
middle of the second century a.d,/. During the third (or fourth) 
century a.d. the power of the Cholas declined owing to the 
rise of tlie Pallavas and tlic aggressions of the Pandyas and 
the Cheras. Towards the middle of the .seventh century a.d. 
Ihe'iamojis Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited Soutlicrn India. 
He found the Chola country 'deserted and wild, a succession 
of marshes and jungles’. He does not mention the rulcv, but 
says, '‘The population is very small, and troops and brigands 
go through the country openly’’. Tlie i>ower of the Cholas 
was restored in the ninth century. 

The Paiidya coiniJ:ry generally comprised the present dis¬ 
tricts of Madura, Ranmad and Tiiinevellcy and the southern 
parts of Travancore. Madura, 'the Mathura of the South/ 
was the capital of Uie^Pandyas. The chief commercial 
were Kofkai (in the. Tirinevelly district) and Kayal.* 
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The Pandya Kingdom is mentioned in Indian literature 
even*in the fourth century n.c. Megasthenes gives stmie curious 
stories about this Kingdom and tells us that it was governed 
by women. In. one of his edicts Asoka refers to thh Pandyas 
as an independent j)C()plo living beyond the southern limits of 
his ICmpire. Kbaravela, King of Kalinga, claims to have 
humbled the P^idya King. A Pandya King sent an em])assy 
to the great Roman Kmperor, Augustus, in 20 )?.c. Our in¬ 
formation aljout the history of tlie Pandyas until about the 
beginning of the seventli century .\J>. is extremely• meagre. 

The Cheia Kingdom roughly coiii]>ri^ed the iiukIctu district 
of Malabar, the northern part^ of Travancore, and Cochin, 
'riieve were two important ports on tlie uestern coast—Muziris 
(modern Cranganoro) and Vaikkarai - which *^erved as flfmrish- 
iiig centres (»f foreign trade. • 

'rile earliest, IX-ference to tlie Cheras oeeui*-' in aii edict of 
Asoka, which mentions tlie Keialaputra^ 'a< an independent 
people in ilie sonlli. References to tlie Cliera ctuintry are also 
found in the /Vn'/?/?/.) and the geogra])hical .work of Ptolemy, 
but its jiolitical history :s ^ibscure. Tamil literature gives us an 
exaggerated account of the heroic exidoits of a Chera King 
named Senguttuvan, who is said to liave carried liis arms as far 
as the Himalayas. From the eighth century onwards the Chera 
cr>untrv submitted alternalelv to the Pandyas and the Chnlas 


SECTION III 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 

The incoriioration of North-Western India the 

Magadhan Kmpire was one of the greatest achievements of 
Chaiidraguipta Maiirya, f<a it was a novel and decisive step 
towards Jlie unification of India under one sceptre. It seems 
lliat the political connection between Magadha and the North- 
West did not long survive Asvika’s death, for even before the 
invasion of Antiochos the Creat of Syjia (205 n.c.|, an Tudian 
prince named Snbliagaseiia had ^carved out an independent 
Kingdom in Gandhara. From the seco^id xentury n.c. North- 
Western tndia came under, the rule of a succession of foreign 
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races, and its political connection with llic rest of India became 
feeble. 


RISK OF TIIH: BVCTRlAxV GRKI^KS 

The lar^ic Empire occupied by Seleiikos after the death of 
Alexander the (Ireat beftaii to decline in the third century b.c. 
The provinces of Farthia (Khurasan and the south-east coast of 
the Caspian Sea) and Bactria (Balkh, i.e., the region lyin,.^ 
between the Flindukush and the Oxus) asserted their in- 
depeiulijiice. Bactria was an important centre of Greek culture 
in Asia. 

Euth^demos, the third independent Greek ruler of Bactria, 
uas a contemporary of the vSeleukidaii ruler, Antiochos the 
Great, who after a Ioiir war reeoRuised his indei)cndence and 
prolx\bly Rave his dauRhtcr in marriage to his S(m Denietrios, 
After the Syrian King’s departure from the Indian frontier 
(206 B.c.) Eiithydemos sulijugatcd a large inirt of Afghanistan. 
Towards the beginning of the second century b.c. he was 
Succeeded by Deipetrios, who conquered a considerable ]:>ortion 
of the Puujali. According to some modern scholars, he is to 
be identified with the Yavana ruler who invaded Upper India 
during the reign of Pushyamitra Sunga. While Demelrios was 
pushing his arms into the interior of India, Bactria was occupied 
by a Geek general named Eukratides. Denietrios could not re¬ 
establish his authority in Bactria ; his powder remained confined 
within the Indus valley and he came to be known as ‘King of 
the Indians’. Mis capital was Euthydemia or Sakala (Sialkot 
in the Punjab). Me was the fir.st Greek ruler to issue bilingual 
coins, having legends in’Greek as well as in an Indian language 

in the^Kharo.sthi script. 

< 

MENANDER i 

Numismatic evidence gives us the names of severa,! Bactrian 
Greek Kings, hut no detailed information alx>ut them is avail¬ 
able. It is uncertain whether Menander, perhaps the greatest 
Creek rulei- of North-Western India, belonged to the dynasty 
of Euthydemos. He was a'powerful Kiug. Strabo says that 
he conquered 'more nations than Alexander’. His coins have 
Hieen found over a very wide extept of country a.s far west 
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as Kabul and as far east as Mathura, and even Bundelkhand. 
His •o^ins were current in the ports of Western India in the 
age of the fcriplus (circa bo A.D.). Plutarch describes him as 
a ruler of many cities. Some modern scholars identify*Menander 
with the Yavana. invader who was repulsed by Pushyainitra 
Sunga. He is also identified with King Milinda, who is men¬ 
tioned in tlie Euddliist work Milindapanho. He was i^robably 
a convert to Buddhism. His capital was Hakala (Sialkot), a 
flourishing city of beautiful buildings and strong defences. 

FAL[. OF THE nACTKIAN' GREEKS 

The Hactrian (Ireeks knew no unity ; the house* of Ruthy- 
demos found a powerful rival in the house of Eukratides. 
After consolidating his authority yi Bactria, Eukratides con- 
qucTed the Kabul valley, (randhara, and the vvestcni portion 
of the Punjab. . He was ])robal>ly murdered by his son and 
successor, Helioklcs, in or about 155 n.Ct After the death of 
Heliokles, Bactria was occupied by the Sakas, and the later 
members of the house of I{ukratidcs ruled in Afghanistan and 
the Western Pupjab, One of them, Antialkidas, who is 
described* as King of Taxila, sent an envoy named Heliodoros 
to the court of tlie Sunga King, Bhagabhadra. The last Greek 
ruler of the North-Western frontier was Herinaios, who was 
overthrown by the Kushaii King, Kadphise^ I, in the first 
century A.f>. 

SAKA RULE IN NORTHERN INDIA 

About the middle of the second centur> b.c. the >^’est- 
ward migration of the Yuch-chis compelled the Salcas, who 
lived in the region to the north of the river Syr Darya, move 
towWds.the south. They occupied Ba<jtria and Parthia. The 
revival of Parthian power under Mithridates II (123-88 n.c.) 
pushed tliem towards Scnslan ; they could not advance towards 
the Punjab, for the kingdom ruled by the house of Eukratides 
stood as a barrier between Central Asia and the Indian frontier. 
Af ter wards they moved throng}^ southern Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan to the I.owcr Indus valley. Gradually they pene¬ 
trated far into the interior of India •and established several 
principalities. . 
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One of the earliest Saka rulers mentioned in Indian 
inscriptions is Manes or Moga. The dates assigned to him by 
different scholars range from 135 B,c. to 154 a.d. Nuinisniatic 
evidence' shows that he was the ruler of Gandhara. His 
territory, therefore, lay bet\veen the two Bactrian Greek 
Kingdoms of the Kabul valley and the Kastern Punjab. His 
successor, Azes I, probably conquered the Eastern Punjal). 
It seems that the administration of the v^aka rulers of North- 
Western India was largely influenced by Persian and Greek 
traditions. 

A family of Saka Satraps ruled at Mathura. Kajinuhi 
probably put an end to Greek rule in the P!astern Punjab. 
Some scholars think that the so-called ‘Northern Satraps', like 
]\laues and Kajuvula, were Parthians, not Sakas. 

SAKA RITLK JN WKSTKRN INDIA 

A family of Saka Satraps, know’n as the KshaharaUis, ex¬ 
tended their power to Western and Soiilhcrn India. Bhuniaka 
^uled in Saurashfra (Kathiawar). Nahapana, the greatest of 
the Kshaharata Satraps, (x:cupied a large portion of Maha¬ 
rashtra from the Satavahanas. His political influence probably 
extended from Maharashtra and North Konkau to Kathiawar,. 
Mahva and Ajmer. Some scholars think that the era of 78 A.i>. 
derives its name of Saka era from the Saka princes of Nahapana's 
family. According to this view. Nahapana ruled during the 
period 119-124 a.d. Nahapana's power was probably crushed 
by Gautamiputra Salakarni, who restored the Satavahana power 
in Maharashtra and some adjoining provinces. 

i ' 

m 

SAKA SATRAPS OK UJJAIN : RUDRAUAMAN 

The Karddainaka family of Saka Satraps ruled in Western 
India for several centuries. Ujjain was the centre of their 
dominions. The first Mahdkshalrapa of the family w.'is Chash- 
tana, who probably flouri.shed about 130 a.d. He was probably 
a viceroy of the Kuslians. 

Chashtana’s fjrand^n, Undradaman (circa 130-150 a.d.), 
was a powerful ruler. His career i.s described in some detail in 
the Juna/^adh Rock-Tirscription of 150 ad.. We arc told that 
he won for him.self the pfoucl title of Mahdkshalrapa. This 
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Statement has been interpreted to mean that the power of his 
family had been shaken by some neighbour, probably Gautami- 
pulra vSatakariii, and he had to establish his position by his 
own prowess. His authority was recognised in East*and West 
Malwa, Northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutcli, Marwar, the 
Lower Indus valley, North Konkan, and some adjoining dis¬ 
tricts. Some of these' territories originally formed parts of the 
Satavahana Kingdom ; Rudradaman probably conquered them 
from eitlicr Gaiitamiinitra Satakariii or one of liis immediate 
successors. The Junagadli Rock Iiiscri])tioii tells iis that he 
twice defeated Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, but did not destroy 
liiin oil ‘account of their near relationship. vSome .scholars 
identify this Satakarni with Vasishlhiinitra Pulamav!, who was 
probably Rudradaman's son-in-law. The Lower Indus valley 
was probably wrested from one of J:hc successors of Kauishka. 
Rudradaman also defeated the Yaudlicyas, who ruled over the 
hank> of the river Sutlej and some parts of the modern Bharatpur 
Slate. • 

Kudradamau was not only a great conqueror, but a goqd 
ruler as well. One of his officers constructed a new dam on 
the famous Sudarftaiia Lake, and the entire expenses were borne 
by the royal treasury. Rudradaman was an accomplished 
scholar, for wc are told that he gained fame by studying 
Grammar, Political vSciencc, Logic, and ^Iii.sic, He did not kill 
men except in battle. 

PALI, OP THU WHSTUKN SATRAl'S 

Very little detailed information is available regarding 
Rudradaiiian’s successors, although several luimes have lieeii 
collected from coins and inscriptions. Disputed successions, 
internal rebellions and aggressions of powerful neighbours like 
the SatavaUanas gradually cri])pled tliAr kingdom. Northern 
Konkan^ Sind, Rajputana and Malwa were lost Ix'dare the 
middle of the third century a.h. Towards the beginning of 
the next century the dynasty of Cliasht'^na \\ as overthrown by 
a ruler of unknown antecedents. During the period 2Q5-r/ri:a^ 
348 A.P. there was no Maiiakslittrapa ; the rulers used only 
the subordinate title of Kslmtrapa. p; seems that this decline 
of Saka power w as due to the extension of vSassanian supremacy 
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in North-Western India. When the hold of the Sassanian 
Emperors on the distant Indian vSatrapics became vvea^k, a 
successor of Rudradaman, Rudrasena III, wliosc reign ]n*obably 
covered the third quarter of the fourth century a.d., assumed 
the title of Maharaja. The Saka revival in Western India 
proved ephemeral, for Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya con¬ 
quered Mahva and Kathiawar and killed the last Saka ruler of 
that region. 

PARTHIAN RUlvK IN NORTH-WKSTERN INDIA : GONlX>PHli:RNES 

Towards the middle of the first century a.d. Saka rule in 
some parts^ of Gandhara was overthrown by the Parthiaiis, who 
gradually extended their power to the east. Gondoplicnies was 
the greatest of all Indo-Parthian rulers. His reign probably 
covered the second quarten of the first century aj>. At the 
beginning of his reign his authority seems to have been con¬ 
fined to Sontlicrn Afghanistan. Later on he annexed the 
Peshawar district. There is no cingraiihic evidence to show 
ttat he conquered P'astcrn Gandhara, although it is probalde 
that he wrested' some territories from the Azes family. 
According to Christian traditions, he was converted to 
Christianity b}^ the Apo.stle sSt. Thomas. His death was followed 
by the disintegration of his dominions. W’e learn from epigrapjiic 
evidence that the Parthian rulers of Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
and Sind were overthrown by the Kushans. 

yueh-chi migrations 

Alxml the year 165 n.c. the Yueh-Chi^, :i tribe living in 
North-Western China, were defeated and exjielled from tlieir 
country, by a nomadic tribe called the Hiung-nu. The Yueh- 
chis migrated westwards, until they came into conflict with the 
Sakas in the valley of ‘the river vSyr Darya and occupied their 
territory. About the year 140 n.c,. the Yueh-chis were driven 
by an enemy further west into the Oxus valley. Here they sub¬ 
dued several tribes, an^I the whole of Bactria and Sogdiana was 
probably (Kxupied by the beginning of the first century B.c. 
Now the Yueh-chis gaveTtp tiieir nomadic habits, and the terri¬ 
tory coiitrollal by thei^i was divided into five principalities. 
One of these, the iirincipality of the Kushans, a branch of the 
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Yueh-cliis, probably lay between Chitral and the Panjshir 
country. 

the early kushanh 

« 

Kujula Kadi^hises, or Kadphises I, tlie first well-known 
Killer of the* Kushans, united ihc five Yiieh-chi principalities 
under his rule. He was iirohably the colleague or ally, and 
afterwards the successor, of Hcrniaios, the last nieinl>cr of the 
house of Hukralidcs ruling- in the Kabul valley. According to 
this view, the Kushans Mpiplanled the Bactrian Greeks in the 
Kabul valley. Kadiihises I also defeated the l^arthiaiis and 
proba])ly •coiKpiciVvl Gandhara and southern Afghanistan. He 
is tlie first Kushan King to strike coins to the sohtli of the 
n,indukn.sh. He copied the coins issued by the Roman Iimi)eror 
Augustus or liis immediate ‘‘Uccessors. 'ftie R(mian influence on 
the coinage of the Kadvdiises Kings shows that at that time 
India liad 'extensive commercial transactions with China and 
the Roman hiupirc. In some of his, coins Kadphises I 
describes himself as Steadfast in th.c true faith of the Buddha', 
n'he Kushans had obviously succuml:»ed to Ridian influence at 
the very beginning of their Indian career. 

Kad]Jhises I was succeeded hy his son Kadphises II or 
Vima (or Wiina or Wema) Kadphises. Ho extended his 
authority to the Indian interior-to tlic Punjab and p(i.ssibly 
also to the United Provinces—and left this portion of his Kmi»ire 
under tlie charge of a viceroy. Some scholars hold that he 
introduced the Saka F.ra of 78 a.d. According to this vie^\, 
he was probably the* overl(M*d of the Ksliaharata Satrap 
Naliapana. His coins show that he was a worshipper of Siva* 

DATO OF KANISIIKA ^ 

Kaiiislika was iindoublcdly the greatest Kushan ruler ol 
India, Init the information available About him i.s in many 
resi>ccts ^unsatisfactory. Some scholars hold the view that he 
reigned before the Kadphises Kings, and was the founder of 
the Vikrcima era commencing 58 n.C. In the present state of 
our kiiovvledgc it is hardly possible to accept this view. 
R]>igraphic as well as numismatic <?vddcncc show-s that Kanishka’s 
Empire included Gandhara, but Chincjsc evidence proves that 
in the second half of tlift first century b.c. that region was not 
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under Kusliaii rule. Moreover, Kanishka's coins show iiu- 
inistakable influence of Roman coins issued in the first century 
A r>. It Is now generally accepted that Kaiiishka was a succeSvSor 
of the KadpUises Kings, although nothing is known regarding 
their rclatioii'-hip. Some scholars believe that Kanishka 
flourished in tlie third century A.D,, but this theory is clearly 
contradicted by Chinese and Tibetan evidence. According to 
Marshall, Smith and some other scholars, Kanishka’s rule lx*gau 
about 125 A.I-)., and ended in the second half of the second 
century A.i>. This view caiimn be recouciled with the 
known fact that Kanishka was the founder of an era. It is, 
therefore, better to accept the theory of Thomas, Ra])Son 
and otlier scholars, v\ho hold tliat Kanishka ruled in the first 
century A.n. and founded the Saka era commencing 78 a.d. 
Kariishka's eta probably came to be called Saka era Ix'cause 
it was used for ii long time l)V the Saka j^rinces of We.slern 
India. 

CONQUESTS {)V KAMSHKV 

** Kanishka was a great comiueror, and liis military successes 
made him the uilcr of a vast Knijare. He annexed Kashmir, 
and traditions of his conflict with the rulers of Saketa and 
Patalii)utra have been preservud in Chinese and Tilxdan 
literature. He defeateil the King of the Parthians. His wars 
with the Chinese resulted in the conquest of Kashgar, Khotan 
and Yarkand. During the reign of the great Rnq>eror Ho-ti 
(8g-io5 A.D.) the Chinese made a serious attempt to recover their 
influence in Central Asia, and a Chinese general named Pan- 
chao defeated Kanishka. Some years later Kanishka led 
another e.xpeditidn across the Pamir plateau and defeated Pan- 
chao*s .son. It is probalfly on this occasion that he secured a 
Chinese prince as a hostage at his court. 

Outside India Kantshka's FCmpire comprised Afghanistan, 
Bactria, Kashgar, Khotan and Yarkand. In India the„Punjab, 
Kashmir, Sind and the United Provinces (as far east as Benares) 
were almf>st certainly ii^cluded within his dominions. His coins 
liave been found even in Bihar and Bengal, The eastern portion^ 
of his Etnpire was governed l^y viceroys who used the titles of 
Muhakshatrapa and K.^hairapa. Kanishka himself lived at 
Ihirushapura (Peshawar). ^ 
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kanisuka’s rki.ioion 

*]iuddhist literary tradition affirms that Kanishka became 
n convert to Buddhism at the beginning of his reign. This 
tradition is supported by numismatic, epigraphic, and archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. Some of his coins depict the figure of the 
Buddha. In lV>havvar he erected a monastery and a huge 
Avooden tower, in which he placed some relics of the Buddha. 
Ho summoned the last great Buddhist Council which was held 
in Kashmir, or Candhara, or Jalandhar. Its deliberations were 
guided l)y V'asumitra and Asvaghosa. I'lie Council compiled 
tcom prehen si ve commentaries on the Buddhist canon, which were 
engraved on copj)er and deposited in a siupa. In spite of his 
devotion to Buddhism, Kani.shka was loyal to the Indian tradi* 
tioii of c^leclicism. On his coins we find the figures of Hindu, 
(h'cek, Mitliraic, Z(.)roastrian, anfl Klamite gods. Probably 
Kanishka honoured the numerous gods \\()rshipj>ed in the 
vdilTerciit parl^ of liis va>t Kmjnre. 


K.ANTSIIKA’s i»ATR(JNAC;K OF ARTS \NI) nKTl'KR^S 


Kanishka was a great patron of arts and letters. The 
monastery built by him at Peshawar excited the admiration of 
Chinese and Muslim travellers many centuries after his death. 

Ah. stupa was built under the ^upervision of a Oeek architect 
named Agesilaos. Kanishka built a town near Taxila, and it is 
proliable that the town of Kani.shkapura in Kashmir Avas 
ostabUshed by him His court was adorned by the celebrated 
Buddhist teachers l^arsva and Vasiimitra, the great Buddhist 
pout and philosoi)her AsA'aghosii, the well-known philosopher 
Nagarjuna, and the immortal authority on .TvRr'i'C(hi,^Chafakar^ 


"X'HK LATCR KUStl.'VNS 




Kanishka was probably snm-eded by Vasislika, whose iii- 
si^ription^ prove bis control over Mathura and liiistcrn Mahva. 
Huvishka, who ruled after Vasishka, probably lost his hold over 
the Ivower Indus valley, wbich seems to •have iK’eu occupied by 
the great Saka .Satraji Rudradamau.^ He was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid 'monastery at Mathura. His 
coins arc very artistic, and contain representations of numerous 
Oreek, Persian ami Indian deities. An inscription discovered 
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at Ara in the Peshawar district mentions a Kanislika, who 
identified by some scholars with the great Kanishka, but regarded 
as a different ruler by others. Vasudeva I, whose reign probably 
covers the., third quarter of the second century A.D., wa>s tlie 
last important Kushan ruler of India. His inscriptions and 
coins liave hecn found only In the Punjab and tlie United 
Provinces, He was probably a worshipper of Siva. 

In the third century a.d. the mighty Enqure of Kanishka 
broke up into q^otty principalities ruled l)y weaklings, w’liose 
cliroiiology and history are extremely obscure. The Sass^inian 
Emperors of Persia c-stablished tlieir suzerainty over Bactria, 
Afghanistan and north-western India, hut it is doubtful whether 
their conquests extended to tlie Punjab ])roper. In the fourth 
century a.d, the supremacy of the Sassanians was replaced by 
that of the Guptas ; Sainiidra Gupta's influence was well- 
established over the Kuslian princes of the north-west. After 
the fall of the (iiipta Pjnpire they had to fight hard against the 
Huns, and tlicn against the Muslims. Tlie Hindu isliahi 
dynasty of the Punjab exterminated the remnaiit.s of the Ku.slian 
Empire in India tr/wards tlie close of the* ninth century A.i>. 


SUCCKSSORS OV TllK RUSHANS : THK NAOAS 

The Nagas succeeded the Kushans in Mathura and Gwalior 
regions. There were two Naga fainilie.s, with capitals at 
Mathura and Padiiiavati (Padain-Pawaya in Gwalior vState) ; we 
do not know whether they were related to each other. They 
floiirishetl during the third and fourth centuries A.D. The Naga 
rulers of Padmavati were known as the Bharasivas. They per¬ 
formed tan Asvamedhas. Among them definite historical in¬ 
formation is available only about Bhava Naga, who was an ally 
of the Vakalakas. The power of the Nagas was crushed by 
the Guptas. 

mahayana buddhism 

4 ' 

■ It was during the iteri<Ml of Kitshan rule that Indian 
civilization found its way to'"Central and Eastern Asia. The 
Kuslian fierjod saw the introduction of Buddhism into China by 
Kasyapa Matanga {circa 61-67 a,d.). The spread of Buddhism 
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outside India, and its intimate contact with forei^^n racial 
elcnipnts, brought about a far-reaching change in the character 
of that religion. In the reign of Kanishka the growth of the 
Maltayana form of Ihiddhisin is clearly noticeable. • Buddhist 
literary tradition ascribes to Nagarjuna, one of the celebrities^ 
at Kanislika’s court, the systematization of Mahaydna philo¬ 
sophy. It is clear, howev'er, that the Mahaydna faith was 
already in an iuci])ient stale before the Kushau peri(xl, and its 
origin is proliably to be assigned to the increasing influence 
of the lihakti cult and the demand of tlie Buddhist masses for 
easily intelligible religious symbols and rituals. Iii the days of 
Kanishka- the distinction between Mahaydna and Iltnaydna 
(‘primitive Buddliism as expounded in the Dialogues' of the 
Buddha) was emphasized by the worslii]) of the Bodhisattvas 
(beings ‘who were in the process of obtaining, but had not yet 
obtained, Buddhaliood*^ Thus, ‘the veneration for a dead 
Teacher passed into the worslh]) of a living v^aviour’. A new 
canon was developed, written in Sanskrit, instead of Pali, and 
new i>hilosoi)hical conceptions were introduced to keep pace 
with the external changes. The Mddhyamika and the Yogd’ 
chdra schools of |>hilosophy greu out of Mahaydna thought. 


GAN1>H \RA ART 

Religion was naturally reflected in art. In the earlier 
Buddhist sculptures, like those at vSanchi and Bharhut, we find 
exquisite portrayal of scenes from the Jalakas and other stories 
connected witli llie life of the Buddha, but nowhere do wc find 
the Buddha himself carved in stone. His presence was indicated 
by various symbols (('-g., foot prints, umbrella, •But 

during the Kushan period tlie scul])lors devoted themselves to 
the novel task of carving stone images of the Buddha and the 
liodhisa/tvas. This new art is called ftaiidhara art, for most 
of its specimens have been found in the Oandhara region. Some¬ 
times it is also called Graeco-Buddhist art, ‘because the forms 
of Greek art were apiilied to Buddhist subjects.* “Images of 
Buddha appear in the likeness of Apollo, the Yaksha Kuvei'a 
is posed ill the fashion of the Plftdian Zeus, and so on. The 
drapery follows Hellenistic models.” H^re we find a remarkable 
instance of the infliictice exercised by the Greeks on Indian 
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('ulUiif. The Gandluua school of art has ualurallv left some 

I 

impress upon the* :irl of Mathura ami Aiiiaravati, two ^^rcat 
ceiilros of Indian art during the post-Maiirya period. 

I 

FORFKiN INFI.I KNCH ON ADMINISTRATION 

The long rule of dilTereiit foreign races in dilTcreiit parts 
<jf India natural!}' iutnxUiced some changes in ]K)litical theory 
and adininislralive machinery. 'Phe Persian system of govern¬ 
ment In' Satraps ja'evailed in many ])arts of India, and officials 
with (heek titles like Stnitt'^H)s became familiar to the Indian 
peoj>le. The conception of Moiiarcliy underwent a significant 
change. ‘^Tlu* exaltation of monarchy is apjiarent from two 
facts, iiaiueh', the a'-suin])tion of high-.sounding semi-divine 
lionorifics ]>y reigning inonarchs, and the apotlieosis of deceased 
rulers.” While a great ruler like Asoka reiiiained content with 
the simple title of RcijCi, rulers who controlled territories much 
smaller than those ot the Maurya I'juiieror assuuieil titles.like 
Chakravartiu. While Asoka called himself merely Ihvdnavipiya, 
ifiany foreign rulers, probably following tlic Chinese model, 
claimed the majesty of Dviaputra. 'Phe Roman jjractice of 
deifying the rulers w^l^ introduced by the Kushaus, and Mathura 
became the city of Pcvakulus (‘Royal galleries o1 portrait 
statues')-. The system of Ihi'airdjya (joint rule of two Kings), 
whicli [H'cvailcd in Xortlioni and Western India, wa^ of (Iraeco- 
Roman origin. 
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SF.CTION 1 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE GUPTAS 


KISK ol' Till*: ('.rPT\S 

We kntnN wiy little ahoiit the oriein of the (jii4)ta tannly. 
It r.Kiy hiU'c* heloii,i;ed to llie \'aisya caste, althott^^h tliere is no 
conclusive e\'idencc on this point. Accor(liin>: to epi^»ni]»hic 
evidence, the founder of tlic hnnjlv»\\as a person named Gnpta. 
p-lc used Uk* siin]>le title of Maluvaia, and it is ]M'ohalde that 
he Was a petty ruler of a small princii»alil>^ in Maj^adha or in 
Hengal. Ho was succeeded by his son ‘(ihatcUkacha, who is 
also styled Mahayaja. It is difliciilt to ascertain whether tlwy 
were independent rulers or feudatoiw' chieftain^. 

CHANDRA <;i:i»TA 1 

(jhatotkacha’s son and successor, Chandra (ripita I, who is 
descrilicd as a Maliatajddlii}aja, was undouhte<lIy an inde])en- 
deiit sovereign. He probably ascended the throne in 320 A.n., 
the initial year of the C»upta lua, of which he is usually 
regarded as the founder. During his brief lule he succeeded in 
raising the power and prestige of the* family. He married a 
Lichchhavi princess named Kuinaradti'f'i, and it is pr<)t)ahle that 
this matrimonial alliance was politically fruitful, ^othinjn 
definite,is known about the Lichchhavis of this licriod. vSmith 
suggests that they were tailing in Patafiputra as feudatories of 
the Kushans, and that through his marriage Chandra Oupla 
‘succeeded to the power pre\'iously held by his wife’s relatives’. 
It is also possible that the I.iehchhaviif ruled in North Bihar 
with Vaistdi (modern Basarh in Muzjfltarpnr district) as their 
capital, and Chandra C'.npta’s i/iarriagu with the, Lichchhavi 
heiress led tt> the amalgamatiou of the two priudpalities. How¬ 
ever, Chandra Gnpta was able to establish his authority probably 
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over the p^reater part of liihar and also a portion of U.P. and 
Bengal. 

SAMUDRA CUl>'rA 

Samudra CUipta was selected from among his sons by 
Chandra ('lUpta I as iKst fitted to succeed him. A Giipla ruler 
named Kacha issued some gold coins. Smith regards Kacha 
as a rival brother of vSumiidra (hij)ta, Imt it is probable that 
they are identical. Samudra Oupta ascended the throne after 
320 A.i). and died before 380 A.n. The precise dates of his 
accession and death cannot be ascertained. 

CONQUESTS OF vSAlMUORA (lUPTA 

Samudra Gupta was a,great conqueror. Like Mahapadina 
Naiida and Chandragui)ta Maurya lie seems to have aimed at 
the political unification of India. A more or less detailed account 
of his con([uests has bee^n preserved in the famous Allahabad 
IJillar Inscription, an elaborate panegyric conii)osed by his court 
poet, Harishena. ' In the Gangotic valley and Central India 
Samudra Gupta annexed the territories of the defeated monarchs, 
but in Southern India he remained content with victories alone 
—he did not annex the territories of th.e vanquished rulers. 
Probably he realised tlie difficulty of controlling Southern India 
from his remote ba.se in the north-east. 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription says that Samudra Gupta 
uprooted Rudradeva (Rudrasena I Vakataka?), Matila (probably 
a ruler of the Bulanclshahr region in U.P.), Nagadatla (a Naga 
King?), Chandravarrnaii.(identified with Chandravarnian men- 
tioned ji> the Siisunia Rf>ck Inscription, who was the ruler of 
Pushkaji'ana or Pokharan in the Bankura district of Bengal), 
Ganapati Naga (a Naga ruler of Mathura), Nagascna,(a Naga 
ruler of Padniavati), Achyuta (ruler of Ahichchhatra, modern 
Ramcagar in the Bareilly district in U.P.), Nandi •^(a Naga 
ruler?), Balavannan (a x)rincc of Assam?), and many other 
Kings of Aryavarla. 4 Ie also capttirc^d the scion of the family 
of Kota (ruling in the Extern Punjab and Delhi region?). The 
territories conquered from these princes included probably the 
United Provinces and apportion of Central India and f^outh-west 
Bengal, and were placed iiudcr the direct administration of 
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Iinpcrial viceroys and officers, Saniudra Gupta also subjugated 
the.rulers of the ‘forest countries’ in the Ghaziimr-Jubbulpore 
region. 

After the conquest of Northern India Saniiulra Gupta 
turned his attention to the South. It is ])robal)le that his cani- 
paigfis were limited to the eastern and southern parts of the 
Central Provinces, ()rissa and the eastern coast of the IX*ccan 
as far as Kanchi. The Southern rulers defeated by him were 
Mahendra of Kosala South Kosala, or the Bilaspur, Raipur 
and vSaiTibalpur districts of C.P.), Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
(‘a wild tract of Central India’), Mantaraja of Kaurala (the 
Son pur * region ?), Svamidatta of Kottura (in the Ganj’am 
district), T^Iahendragiri of Pishtaimra (Godavari district), 
I>amana of Erandapalla (in the Vizagapatam district), Vishiui- 
goi)a of Kanchi (of the Pallava dypasty), Nilaraja of Avaniukta 
(identillcatioTi uncertain), liastivarman (probably of the Salan- 
kayana dynasty) of Vengi (near P'llore), rgra.'iena of Palakka 
^Nellorc district,, Kiivera of Devarashtra (in the Vizagai)atam 
district?), Dhanamjaya of Kusthalaimra (in the North Arcot 
district?), and others. As we have said above, the territories 
of these Princes .were not annexed. There is no clear reference 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription to Saniudra Gujita’s con¬ 
flict witli the Vakatakas, but it has been suggested that as a 
result of liis victory over Vyaghraraja, who was ])robably a 
feudatory of the Vakatakas, the Guptas succeeded the Vaka¬ 
takas in the suzerainty over Central India. 

Samudra (iupla’s Digvijaya seems to have terrorised the 
frontier rulers of North-Eastern India and the tribes of the 

Punjab, Western India, Malwa. and tlie Central Provinces, who 

* ^ 

“gratificKl liis imperious cominaiids by paying all kinds of^axes, 
obeying his orders and coining to do homage”. Among the 
frontier Princes were the rulers of Samatata (south-east Bengal; 
capital at Bad Kainta near Ccmilla), Davaka (Nowgong district 
in Ass^m? or Dacca Kamarupa (Upper Assam), Nepal and 
Kartripura (Jalandhar district in the Punjab, or Kuinaun, 
Garhwal and Rohilkhand in U.P). Th« tribes wliich submitted 
to the Gupta Em])eror were the following: Malavas (of Rasterii 
Rajputana and the Mandasor rigion^, Arjuuayanas (of Jaipur 
and Alwar States in Rajputana), Y^udlieyas (living on both 
banks of the Sutlej on the border of the Bahavvalpur State), 
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Madrakas (of Sialkot), Abliiras (of the Sanclii region in Central 
India?), Kharaparikas (of C.P. ?), Prarjunas (of Central India?), 
Saiiakanikas (of the Bhilsa region in Central India?) and the 
Kakas (of^ the Bhilsa region). 

Saniudra Guj)ta made so great an impression on his con- 
leini)orarics that the u^reign potentates of North-Western India, 
Malwa, and Kathiawar conciliated him l>y acts of homage. 
These foreign potentates are called Daivapuira ShahhShahanu- 
Shahi-Saka^Murunda, They were tlie successors of the Knshans 
and the Sakas, wlio had formerly ruled over a large portion of 
Northern and Western India. 

Saniudra Gupta's fame transcended the geogra])hica'l borders 
of India and attracted the people of Ceylon and ‘all other 
dwellers in islands'. Meghavarna, King of Ccyhm, sent an 
embassy to him and '-eenred his [>ermission to erect a monastery 
at Hodh Gaya. It is possilile that Sanuulra exercised 

some control over the Hindu colonies in Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra, and other islands in the Indian archipelago. The 
f^gvijayl naturally celebrated his victories by the ]KTformaiice 
of the /]svamtdha sacrifice. 

SVMrDRA GUPTA’S RMPIRH 

Towards the close of vSamudra CiUpta’s leign his Empire 
included almost the whole of Northern India (except Westein 
Punjab, N.W.F.P., Kashmir, Sind, Western Rajpiilana and 
(iujarat), the highlands f'f the Central Provinces and Orissii, 
and a long stretch of territory extending at least as far south 
as Madras city. A considerable portion of Northern India was 
directly governceV by the Emperor through his officials. Several 
tributary states surrounded this directly administered area on 
all sides' Beyond these tributary states lay the Saka and Knshan 
principalities as well as^ Ceylon and other islands, the rulurs of 
which were submissive allies. The establishment of a strong 
central authority w as in this w‘ay reconciled with the '‘recogni¬ 
tion of local autonomy. 

VCCOMVIJSUMENT.S ok gukta. 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription describes Sainudra Gupta 
as a man of versatile genius. It says, “He established his title 
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of Kaviraja l)y various i)oelical com])Ositi()ns.’' Obviously he 
was llic aulJior of some poems which have been lost. He was 
a lover of music, and his musical accoiiiplishiiicnts are testified 
to by certain coins depictint^ him playiim on the Intei He was 
a patron of learning. It is said that the famous Ihiddliist scholar 
\"asubandhu was his minister. In religion he was devoted 
lo the brahmanical faith, but there is nothing to suggest that 
he was iiilolcrant of otlier faiths. His coins are remarkable for 
tlieir artistic excellence. . : 

COANDKA »;rcT\ n \ IKR\MAI)IT\\\ 

Cliandra (iu[)ta was probabh' wsclected out of numy so^s by 
his father v^aiuudru f iu])ta as best fitted to succeed lihn. ! The'* 
earlic‘s1 known date of his reign is "^80 \.i). and his last known 
dale is ;i?-i ; \.i>. .^oine scludars believe that a King iijiiiied 
Rama (lUpta, an elder brotlier of Chandia (opWa, intervened 
between Saiiradra (Uipla and Chandra (hii>ta Tliis view pests 
on late literary evidence and finds no '^upporl ni (hipta iiwttnp- 
tions and coins. ^ ; * 

Chandra (hipla inlierited a vast Ffmjiire. He strengtljened 
U bv matrimonial alliances with the Nagas and the Vakateikas, 
and extended it by the coiupiesl of Western India. He nu^rried 
a Xaga priiice.ss and gave one of his daiigliters in marria)J:e lr> 
the V’akalaka King Rudra.scna 11 . The alliance of the Vakijtaka 
monarch‘Avas probably of great use in his caini)aign against the 
Siikas of Western India* for *‘the \'akataka MaJiaraja occupied 
a geographical iKisition in which he could be o( much service or 
dis-scrvice to tfic northern invader of the doluiIlio^.■^ of the Saka 

^ j 

Satraps of (nijarat and Siirashtra." Numismati? evidence indi¬ 
cates that the coiupiests of the Saka dominions look. |)lace 
towards the close of the fourth century and the beginning 
of the fifth century ^ Tlic Gupta Knii^ire was now extended 
to the shore of the Arabian Sea. The flourishing ports ot the* 
western coast coiitriliuled to the commercial prosperity of the 
Kmi>irc. ^ 

Chandri (riipta was a devout Vaislnmva, but he ungrud¬ 
gingly cxieiided his patronage to Inen ]n'ofcs.sing other faiths,, 
One of his leading ministers was a Saliva, and his greatest 
general was probably a Buddhist. • ^ 

S 
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'rUK VTKRAMADITVA I.HOKNDS 

Cliandra (riipta is usually identified with the great King 
Vikrainaditya of Indian legends, who is credited with victories 
over the »Saka.s, and whose court is said to have been adorned 
by the celel)rated ‘nine gems’ {ttavaralnai including Kalidasa. 



I The shaded periion represents the approximate extent of 
the Gupta Empire under Chandra (iupta II and incl\ide,s 
Ihe territory of the Sakas conquered by him.) 

That Chandra (lupta xtanquished the Sakas is a definite histori¬ 
cal fact. It is possible tliat the great poet Kalidasa enjoyed his 
patronage, although it is certain that some of the person.s in¬ 
cluded in the conventiwnal list of ‘nine gems’ wer^ not his 
contemporaries. In Sanskrit literature Vikramaditya is repre^ 
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sented as ruling at Patalipulra as well as Ujjain and other cities^ 
P^Upulra was Chandra Gupta’s capital, and it seems that in 
connection with the destruction of Saka rule in Western India 
he had a long residence in Malw^a—at first at Vidii^i, later on 
at Ujjain. Tradition associates Vikrainaditya with the Vikrama 
era coniineiicing 58 p..c. Chandra Gupta can by no means be 
regarded as the touiicler of that eia ; but it is possildc that the 
connection of the name ‘Vikrama* with the era was a late inven¬ 
tion. 


FA-UlliN 

It Was during the reign of Chandra Gupta IJi that the 
famous Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, visited India. His route lay 
across the Gobi desert and the niountaiiious regions of Khotan, 
the Pamir plateau, Swat and Gan^lliara. In India he visited 
Peshawar, Mathura, Kanauj, Sravasti, Benares, Kai)ilavastu, 
Kusinagara, V'aisali, Patalipulra, and some other places. His 
main purpose was to search for Buddhist manuscripts and relics ; 
so his preference was for places sacred to Buddhism, At tlje 
famous sea-port of Tainralixili (Tainluk, MidhaiKne district) he 
embarked for Ce\;lon and Java on his homeward voyage. His 
itinerary covered the period 399-414 A.i>. 

Fa-hien docs not mention the name of Chandra Gupta 
Vikramaditya, but he gives many interesting details alx)Ut the 
condition of the country. He passed three years at Pataliputra 
and studied Sanskrit there. He found two largo Buddhist 
monasteries in tlic city, wdiich attracted students from all parts 
of India and served as great centres of Hinayana and Mahayana 
learning. The ruins of Asoka’s nuigmficeiit pi^ace excitec^ his 
wonder ; the slrucliire, lie said, was *all made by spiilts wdiicli 
Asoka employed’. Tlie inhabitants were rich and prosiierous, 
and vied^ with one another in the jiractice of benevolence and 
righteousness. The heads of the Vaisya families established 
houses f^r dispensing charity and medicines. There w*as an 
excellent hospital at Pctalijnitra, whore deserving patients were 
supplied free food and medicine. Ther? were rest houses in 
large towns as well as on highwsyr^s. • 

In the Madhyadesa (the Upper Ganges valley) the peoide, 
with the sole exception of the ChandalAs, w^erc vegetarian and 
devoted to the principle of Ahimsa. Fa-hicii says* “The people 
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are numerous and happy ; they have not to register their house¬ 
holds, or attend to any magistrates or their rules ; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the gain 
from it. ‘if they want to go, they go ; if they want to slay 
on, they stay. The King governs without decapitation or other 
corporal punisliineiits. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
heavily, according to the circumstances of eacli case. Even in 
cases of repeated atteiiijits at w'icked rehelUon they only have 
their right hands cut off. The King’s body-guards and atlend- 
ants all have salaries.” This passage throws interesting light 
on Chandra Gupta \’ikramadilya’s administration, although 
it is difficult to siiy whether the picture drawn by the pilgrim 
is idealistic or realistic. 

Ea-hicii was naturally more interested in Huddhism than 
ni anything else. His account shows that the faith was 
flourishing in tlie Punjab and Ileiigal, and that it was progressing 
in Mathura. In the Madhyadesa, however, Biuldhisin was not at 
all jjopular ; here the Brahmanical faith was predominant. Tlierc 
w*as no religious persecution, and the relations between the 
Hindus and the feuddliists were cordial. 

KUJIARA (nn»TA r MAirKXDRADlTYA 

Chandra Gupta II was succeeded by bis son Kuniara 
fiiipta I, whose known dates cover the period 414-455 \.i>. 
^T‘ry little is known about his i>olitical career, but numismatic 
and epigraphic evidence indicates that the strength, unity and 
])restige of the Empire remained unshaken in liis reign. Like 
Samudra Gupta he performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, but 
whether it commemorated any new contiiiesls we do not know, 
Towards^ the clftse of Iiis reign the Giiiita pow'er was seriously 
menacgid by the hostility of the Pushyamitras, a tribe living 
probal)ly in the Narmada valley. The fallen fortunes of the 
imperial family were revived by Kunuira Gupta’s soiv Skanda 
Gupta. 

* 

SKANDA GUm VIKRAMADITVA 

vSkanda Gupta, tlte laht Kreat ruler of the Gupta dynasty, 
enjoyed a brief rule (citfa 455-467 a.d.). He i»robably came to 
the throne when the war witli the Pushyamitras was still Roin^; 
on. His victory over the Pushyamitras saved the Gupta Empire ; 
but it was invaded by the Huns, who poured into central and 
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western India soon after his accession. He succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the Huns and in maintaining the integrity of his ancestral 
Empire. The decline of the Empire began soon after his death. 
^Skaiida CiU])ta was a Vaisliiiava, but he continued flie toleratit 
polic}’ of his picdeccssors. 

AI>MJNISTR\TT(JN oK TH1C IM^KKIAI. 0»UIT\S 

The inscriptirnis of tluj Tniperial Guptas throw some light 
on lilt* system of administration in those days. The succession 
to the imperial llirone was hereditary, but in some cases the 
successor was nominated bv his ])redcccssor The exaltation of 
the Monarchy, begun l)y the foreign rulers of India during' tlic 
I>ost-Maiir3’a i)eriod, leached its z.enitli under the Imperial 
Guptas, and llie sovereign was dc’seribed as ‘tlie supreme deity.' 
The office of the ministers was often hereditary There Avas no 
clear-cut divisimi betueeii civil arid military officials. 

The Gu[)ta^ Kmj>ire was too large to bo governed from one 
centre. It was divided into a number ot provinces {desas, 
hliukiis etc.), whicli were suli-dividcd into districts {t^radesas or 
rishayas). 'J'he piovinces were governed J)y wardens of file 
marches {(lOpin's) or viceroys (J pcirikas or Vpanka Maharajas) 
who wewe sometimes princes of the Imperial family. The districts 
were* administered by high officials, some of wliom were directly 
under the Emperor, while others were usually under provincial 
governors. Tlie lowest unit of administration was the village, 
which was under a h^^adman (^rdwika). Outside the limits of 
the Jiiipenal provinces lay the vassal Kingdoms and tribal 
republics which paid homage U> the Emperor. 

TIIK nATKR GUl'^l'AS » ^ 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not «i)ossfi)le to 
reconstruct with tolerable precision the history of tlie ^Inixierial 
Guptas^ after Skanda Gupta’s death (cm'ti 467 A.i>.). The last 
liovrerfnl rnkr of the dynasty was Bucflia Gupta, who probably 
died al:iput 5Ch) a.d. He ruled over extensive territories stretch¬ 
ing from Bengal to Malwa, and his suzerainty may have been 
recognised as far west as Katliiawap. It is probable that 
Baladitya, who is said to have, defej^ted IMihirakuhi and saved 
the Gui)ta Punpire from the Htin depredations, was identical 
with Narasimha (^upta, the younger •brother and successor o£ 
Budha Gupta. 
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There are epigraphic references to several Gupta rulers of 
the sixth century but no definite information is available 
regarding their political careers or the extent of their doniinioiis. 
Tlif ri^iiigi Maukliaris destroyed the Gupta rule ia llic Upper 

Ganges valle\', while tlic Gaudas of Western Bengal shattered 
Gupta authority in the east. After tlie death of Harsha the 
power of thej^iiiptas was .sought to be revived in Eastern India 
b\" Adityasena, who assumed imperial titles and iKTfonned the* 
Asvamedlui sacrifice. In the eighth century the (xaudas finally 
destroyed the remnants of the Gupta Empire. 

CAUSKS or TIIK PALI. Or TIIK QUPTA KMPIRE 

During* the reigns of Kunnara Gupta and Skauda Gupta the 
Piishyamitras and the Huns .jveakened the foundations of the 
Gupta Empire. Although the Piishyamitras seenn to have been 
completely suppressed, the Plnns continued to attack the central 
and western parts of the Phiipire, some portions of which 
were occupied by them after Skanda Gupta’s death. Baladitya’s 
victory remov,ed the Hun menace, but the Imipire was already 
decadent. The weakening of the central authority led to the 
disintegration of the Empire from within. The Maitraka.s of 
Valabhi assumed independence. Mandasor became independent 
under Yasodharman. The Maiikliaris created a powerful 
Kingdom in the Tapper Ganges valley. The Gaudas wrested 
Beiigal. The ambition of the feudatories and the subject peoples 
was encouraged by the dissensions within the Imperial family 
itself. The later Gupta rulers sometimes took opposite sides 
in the struggles and political convulsions of tlic pcriotl. Innally,, 
the Buddhist leanings of some of the later Gupta rulers probably 
weak;pned their nilitary vigour. 

GENK.JiLOGICAIv TABLE r)V TlIK IMPERIAL (iUPTA DYNA.STY 

GllptA ‘ 

V 

O 

Oliatotkacha 

Chandra Gnpta It=Kuiiiaradevi 
Samudra Gupta Parakramdnka 
Chandra/^upta II Vikrani^diilya 

" I 

Kntn-^ra Gupta I iMahcndnldilya 

" 1 

Skanda Gupta Vikranidditya 
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SECTION 1) 

GUPTA CIVILISATION 


Pi^.IjTlCAL unity 

Tht- Imperial /iiiptas ma\' Ik (lcscril)ed as Ihe last grcrlt 
Hindu Kmpire-lmilders ; the Rnipires established after them by 
Harslia, the (birjara-Pratiharas, the Palas, the UashtrakiUas and 
the Cliolas were less extensive, less enduring, and less brilliant 
than the (^lUpta Kinpire. Ihjr about two centuries the (luptas 
^avc unil}^ to a very lai^;e portion of India, and oven when t!)eir 
political 'authority declined under the* pressure of Jforcign in¬ 
vasion and internal disintegration, they contmued to control 
several province^ of Northern India for about two centuries. 
\W learn from Fa-hien that tlie* (Uipta luiii)ire was wdl- 
governed and ])rosi)erous. The svslem of administration 
humane ; the laws were far less severe than the sanguinary Ihavs 
of tlie ^lauryas. Political unity and goo<l Kovernnient naturally 
fostered trade, and the* resultant material prosperity found 
pression in literature, science, and art. 

RlCIjOlONi 

Tile triumph of Buddhism in the days of Asoka and 
Kanishka did not mean the extinctu-i; of Brahmaiiical Hinduism 
or Jainism. The Snng'a> wltc patrons of Brahinanical 
Hinduism. Pushyamitra Sunga performed the 
sacrifice. The ca.se of Heliodoros jnoves that the Bhagavat.i or 
Vaishnava form of Hinduism attracted even the (..'recks of North- 
Western India. The Saka Satrajis of^Ujjaiii were Rraliniatiical 
Hindus. Some of the Kushaii Kings, like Kadphisos 11 * and 
Vasudeva T, worshipped Hindu gods. The Asvamedha j^acrifice 
was performed during the post-Maurya pei'iod by several 
Northern and v^outhern dynasties (t the Bharasiva NagaS, 
the Vaka^takas, the Satavalianas, the Pallavas, the Salankayaiias)* 
It is clear, IhercfoiTC, that vve are not entitled to speak of *Hindit 
Renaissance* or the revival of Brahnianic^l Hindufsin during die 
Gupta period. There is no doubt, hoy;cver, that the powerful 
patronage of the Gujitas, who were devoted Hindus with special 
predilections for the worship of Visiinu, strengthened the 
Brahmanical religion and gave it a new inipetus* 
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One of the most important aspects of the religious history 
of the Gupta period is the transformation of the ancient 
Brahmanical faith into something like modern Hinduism. The 
w'orshi]) df a v’ariety of deities—Vishiui, Siva, Kartikeya, Surya, 
Lakslmii, Parvati, and others—was the most i)rominent feature* 
of the transformed faith. It found natural expre.SvSioii in the 
.art and literature of tlie i)eriod. The Puranas, recast in Ihcir 
‘l>rc\ieiit form during tlie (uipla period, created llio necessary 
’mythology, and sculpture brought the deities lo the sight of 
the common man. 

Buddhism was gradually losing its vitality, and during tlie 
Guj)ta period it was really on the downward iiatli, at least in 
(the Madliyadesa, althougli the charmed vision of Pa-hieii did 
not notice this tragic prqcttvss. The jiowerful patronage of Asoka 
had made it the dominant religion in India. After the fall 
of the Maurya Pmpiiv it attracted foreigners like Menander 
aiul Kanislika, and in tlie first century A.r>. it was intrcKluced 
‘.into China. But the groAvth of the Mahay ana cult was in itself 
Hr sign of w eakness, for it involved the recognition of riiuals and 
practices which gradually made Buddlii.sm almost iiidistingiiisli- 
able from Hinduism, Stop by step the popular Hiiidiiisiu of 
the Guj>ta period began to absorb the changing Buddhism of 
Hhe fifth and sixth centuries ; the recognition of the Buddha as 
V->ne of the ten avaiara.s (incarnations ot (hKl) of the Hindus 
hidstoned the iprocess. 

The iii.scriptions ol the Gupta* i>eriod not niioftcu refer to 
Jainism, but its ^were discipline and lack of royal patronage 
ciirbed'its growth. A council licld at X’alabhi in the middle 

the fifth cvutiiry Xtiy. arranged the sacred texts of the 
\Svv / a m hit ra sect. 

, T(ik'rati<)n was the keynote of the religious life of the 
Gupta period. The (Ippta rulers were no persecutors,‘aiul they 
‘did not hesitate to confer high offices ni>ou persons who differed 
ijrojn them in faith. Fa-hien’s account testifievs to the dmity and 
epneord which united the different .sects in a common brother* 
,hpoc1. 

ilJTKKATtrUK 

* K learned European scholar rightly holds tliat ‘the Oiijita 
period is in the annals df classical India almost what the Peti- 
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clean aj^e is in the history of Greece*. The period certainly 
tjccupies a very i)ronnneiil i)ositioii in the literary history of 
ancient India. Tlie fertilisation of the national intellect and, 
imagination was effected partly l>y political unity and material 
prosi)erity, and ]>artly l)y the i)atrona^e of the Cjiij)ta hmiperors, 
Sannidra Gupta was not only a ])atron of learning, but a poet 
himself. It" the identilicaliori of Chandra Gni)ta H with the 
\’ikramaditya of tradition l)e accepted, he must be regarded as 
one of the gicatest patrons of learning and literature known to 
Indian history. Finally, there is some truth in Vincent Smith's 
obvServation ; “The extraordinary intoUectual vitality of tlie 
Gnjkla period nndfvubtedly was largely due to the constant and 
lively exchange of ideas with foreign lands in bdth luist and 
West.’^ 

San.skril was the literary lauiiuage of the Griipta period. 
Here, again, it would be incorrect to speak of the )tviviil of 
Sanskrit, f<^r life language had never lieen dead or moribund. 
Sanskrit was not the official language of the Maiirya i>eriod ; 
Asoka’s edicts were wiittcn in ‘easily intelligible varieties/)f 
lliu vernacular toiigiK’. Hut many scholars ftold that Kautilya's 
.If'fJiiisiisirii was •composed during the reign (d Chandragupta 
Maurya.* Palau jail’s great work, Maliabhasyii, was written 
during the reign of l^udiyanutra Snnga. Rndiadaman's famous 
inscription at Junagadli is eiitiiely in Sanskrit, i he works ol 
Asvaghosa and Charaka, who were most probably contem])oraries 
t)f Kanishka and enjoyed In's patronage, were written in Sanskrit. 
It is, indeed, remarkable that Muhayafui Hiiddhism acccpte<l 
Sanskrit as the vehicle ot its literary and philosophical cx- 
[>ression. The (Aipta Panperors contiijned the tradition and gave 
it a new vigour by Uieir patronage. Most ot their i4iscriI)tions 
are comiio.sed in beautiful Sanskrit in the kHvyn style ] 
Harishena's prasasii is a remarkable specimen of ]>ootical 
narrative. ^I'lie legends of tlje (lUpta ^oiiis are in Sanslcrit. 

Kalidasa, the greatest poet and dramatist of anck*nt, India, 
was very lU'obably a contemporary of Lhandra (.lUpta 11 
Vikramaditya, or Kinnara Gupta I, or •both. Tradition makes 
him one of the umc "perns' of Vikra^iuiditya's. court. He was 
probably a resident of Malwa. tlis great epic, RagUiivanisuMp 
sereins contain faint allusions to tke military achievements 
of Chandra Gupta IT In another epic, Kumam-Sambhavam, 
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we probably find the tribute of the Gupta age to the Hindu god 
Siva. Megha 4 utam is an extiuisite lyric of delicate beauty. 
Abhijndna-Sakuntalam is regarded even by Western scholars and 
critics as^onc of the greatest dramas of the world. Another 
drama, Mdlavikd^nimiiram, deals with the life of Agnimitra,. 

3011 of Fushyamitra Siiiiga, and scenif; to contain some details- 

of historical value. 

Many Remarkable literary artists, philosoj)hcrs, and 
scientists flourished during the (/upta period. Special mention 
should be made of Visakhadatta, author of the jKflitical drama 
Mudrd-Rdkshasam, Sudraka, author of the interesting drama 
Mrichchliakatikam, the great lcxicogra])her Amarasimha, the 
great Ihiddhist writers Vasubandlui and Dignaga, and the great 
astronomers Aryabhatia (born in 470 a.d.), Varaliamihira 

(505-5S7 A.i>.), and Brahmagupta (born in 508 a.d.). Aryabhata 
and Varaliamihira were cpiite familiar with Greek science and 
astronomy, and their works clearly reveal traces of Hellenic 
influence. 

, Although the origin of ihe Pnranic literature, 'a store¬ 
house of traditioAs, legends, myths, dogmas, rituals, moral 
codes and religious and philosophical principles’, is to ,be traced 
to an earlier period, it probably assumed its present form during 
the Gnpta age. The Brahmins brought the ancient Puranas 
into harmony with the social and religious reqiiircmcnls of the 
new age ; they were given a new shape ami written in simple 
vSanskrit. Sonic of the Puranas are .sectarian in character 
Vishnu Purdnu, Garuda Puruna, Skanda Purdnd) ; they werc^ 
obviously composed to serve as the canon of the neo-ilindui.sm 
evolved during Gupta ])eriod. A similar process changed 
the cliaraoter of the ancient Srnriti literature. The social changes, 
evolved jn coufse of time under the jiressurc of historical circum¬ 
stances found expression and sanction in new Srnriti works like* 
the present versions of ^lanu and Yajiiavalkya. 

ART 

I 

. Speaking of tlie Gupta period Vincent Smith says, "The 
three closely allied, arts ol architecture, sculpture, and painting 
attained an extraordinarily high point of achievement." Most 
of the buildings aitd temples of the Gupta period were, Un- 
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fortunately^ destroyed hy the Muslim invaders, and it is no 
longer possible to give a detailed and critical account of the 
architecture of that age. A stone temple at I>eogarh (Jhaiisi 
district, U.P.) and a brick temple at Bhitargaon (Cavvnpore 
district, U.P.) are the most interesting extant specimens. Tt is 
probable that some magnificent stone temples of the f^ipta age 
stood at vSarnatli near Benares. 

Sciili)tutv undoubtedly reached a high level of' excellence 
under the Ouptas. ‘'vSarnath has proved to be a treasure-house 
of (lupta figures and reliefs, among which arc many of high 
([uality dating from the time of Samudra Gupta and his 
successors.*” The sculptures deal with Buddliist sul)jects as well as 
with incidents from Puraihc mythology. ■‘The Gupta* sculidure 
exhibits pleasing characteristics. . . . The ])hvsical beauty of 
the figures, the gracious dignity of tly.dr attitude, and the refined 
restraint of the ireatineiiL ai\ (jualities not to be found elsewhere 
in Indian sciilptiTrc in the same degree.” 

The* celebrated Ajanta caves range in date from the first 
to the seventh century a.d. I'heir interiors arc decorated with 
frescoes uhif.h have elicited imstintcd praise from all lovers 
and critics of art, Ka.stern and \\\‘stern. S<mie of them un¬ 
doubtedly* re]>resent the work of the (uipta ]>criod. 

Tlie artists and craftsmen of the (hijila age sliowed excellent 
skill ill working metals. The famous pillar at Delhi, made of 
wrouglit iron probably in tho time of Chandra Gupta II, has 
not rusted iti spite of exposure for centuries to sun and rain. 
The art of casting copper statues was also practised with con¬ 
spicuous success. 

CONTACr WITH THK OITTSIDK WORlJl 

During the Gupta period India did not live in isolation from 
the rest of the world ; she maintained friendly intei’coursc with 
foreign lands in both Uast and West. During the fourth, fiftli 
and sixth centuries some missions were scut to China from 
different parts of India. Several Ihtddhi^t pilgrims came from 
Chitia to India, and India also scut some of her grea't: sons to 
the CelCvStial Empire. In tlu> cofincction the name of 
•Kuniarajiva (circa 383 A.i>.) deserves vSjiccial mention. Ouim- 
varman, C^rowm Prince of Kashmir, wdio converted tlie Javanese 
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to Biuldliisin, diud at Nanking in China in 4,u A.n. Ivpigraplnc 
a> w'cW as literary cvideneu indicates that duriiiK the Gupta 
period India came into inlnnate ccmtacl w ith the Malay Peninsula 
and the /.idjoining islands. The commercial and colonial enter- 
in'ise of Indian navigators and military adventurers carried 
Indian religion and culture to Java, Sumatra, CamlKxlia, and 
other I islands in that region. The Ajanta frescoes sliow that 
India and Persia intercliariged emhassies in the sewnth century 
A. I). The contact willi the Roman hjnpire, A\hicli probably 
originated during the Kuslian ijcriod, was maintained, and three 
missi«)iis to Roman Pinperors (;^30 .^oi a.d., and \.i>d 
are mentioned. Tlic coinage of tlie ('u])la period is not 
altogether free from Roman influence. 

FOR FT’RTHFR vSTUDV 

H. C. Raychandliuri, Polilical History ol A ticirni huiiLi. 

R. C. IVlajunidar and A. S. Altekar, .1 Kc:o History of tliv 
Iud:au People, Vol. VI. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, J Peep it]to the foAy History of huiia 
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CHAPTER IX 

FALL IMPliRIALlS.M 


SECTION I 

HUN INVASION AND POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 

TJIK lirxs wn TKK (U'PTV KMl'lUK 

Towards the middle ot llie second ccntiirv n.c. tijc lliinm- 
iiu, ulu> are- known lo Indian literature and cpi^ra]diy the 
Huuas, c\i)clled llic ViiL'li-chi from Xuril\A\'cslern Chnia. 
Sometime laO r tlie linns aNo t^lvaneed westwards. < hm 
Lraneh gradually ixMcdwl Lnroi>c‘ and ('inelly devastated the 
Roman Ihnpire. 'Aiioiher liianeh e]U'ani])ed in the (^xns valley 
a]')out the middle of the fifth eenlnrx^ and c'anie to he kno>\-n 
as the Kplithalites or W’lute Huns. Thev altaekc'd the westery 
part of the (lu])ta I{nij)ire in the early ])art <)f vSkamla (ni])ta’s 
vei^;■ll (l>efore but tlie (Inida Kmperor was able to 

repulse them. Ihit they uradiially oceupied both Kabul and 
Persia, killiiiL; the Sassanian Kiim Pirn/ ni /pS4 N.i>. After tlie 
victory ovei Persia the Huns became stron.^er and ruled over 
a vOvSt Knipire with their capital at Palkli. 

The death of Skaiula (iu|da had loll the (Li])ta P'mpiiv 
weaker than before. The Huns aRaiii swTjoped down upon India. 
The first well-known leader of the Hun invaders was Torainana, 
whose name occurs in several inA.'riplit)ns» It has been 
snj^lgc.sted recently that he was not a Hun, but a Kuslian chief 
allied with the Huns. However, he occupied a lar^rc Tjart of 
the we.sfcrn provinces of the CLipta lynpire. It is probable 
that his aiithoiity extended as far as Central ^Mahva. He was, 
liow'cver* defeated by the Ciiiida finiperor Bhaim (Inpta in 

5TO A.D. 

Toraniana was succeeded l>y Ins son, Mihirakula, who was 
a blood-thirsty and treacherous Wranf. He was a iHTsecutor 
of Buddhism ; many Buddhist stupas aiyl monasteries were des¬ 
troyed by* him. He \va.s able to extend his suzerainty as far 
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as Gwalior, but he was defeated by Yasodhannan of Mandasor 
somctiiiie before 553 a.d. He was also defeated, taken prisoner, 
and subsequently released by Baladitya, King of Magadha. 
Some sciiolars identify him with Narasimha Chipta of the 
Imperial Gupta family. Probably Baladitya’s victory liberated 
Central India from the Hun yoke and restored the (iupta 
authority in that region. vSmith suggests that Baladitya and 
Yasodhannan formed a confederacy to crush the Hun invader, 
but there is no definite evidence in favour of this theory. 
Mihirakula took shelter in Kashmir, where the King treated 
him very kindly ; but he soon seized the throne by treachery. 
Mihirakula’s capital was Sakala (Sialkot) in the Punjab. His 
reign probably came to an end towards the middle of the .sixth 
century a.d. 

r 

ABSORPTION OF THE HUNS IN HINDU SOCIETY 

The Huns found no able leader after Mihirakula’s death, 
and their political prominence soon died down. But literary as 
\vell as epigraphic evidence proves that they continued to give 
trouble to the Indian rulers up to the close of the sixth 
xenlury a.d. Thus, Praldiakaravardhana of /rhaneswar is des- 
.cribed as lion to the Iluna deer.* It is probable that the 
Huns gradually accepted the religion and language of the in¬ 
vaded country and were slowly absorbed in Hindu society. A 
Kalachuri King of the eleventh cctuury married a Hun i>rinccss. 
The Huns were accomiianied or followed by some other foreign 
tribes, like the Gurjaras, who also eventually merged them¬ 
selves in the mass of the Indian population. The barbarian in¬ 
vasions of the ^fth and .sixth centuries have been rightly des- 
cribcH .1 I33 Smith as a turning point in the political and social 
history, of Northern and Western India. Politically, they contri¬ 
buted to the fall of the Gupta Punpire and the rise of ipimcrous 
petty States on its ruins. vSocially, they marked a revolution 
xruhnimitiug in the rise oi tlie so-called Kshatriya Rajj?uts.^ 

THK MAITRAKAS OF A'AI.ABIir 

Surashtra (Katliiawgr) was one of the earliest provinces to 
rebel against the suzerainty of the Gupt«as. The ruling family 


’ See Chapter XI, Section 1. 
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belonged to Oae Maitiaka clan, which Smith has called, without 
sufficient evidence, Iranian in origin* Tlic founder of the 
Kingdom was Bhataika. Tlic cai>ital was Valabhi. In the 
seventh century DliruvasoJia II married the daughter of Harsha. 
His successor, Dliaraseiia IV^ assumed high-sounding imperial 
titles. It was probably during his reign that the celolirated 

Sanskrit e])ic Bhaflikdvyain was composed. Towards the close 
of the seventh century Valabhi was a great centre of learning. 
The Kingdom was probably overthrown! by the Arabs of Sind 
in the third ijiiarter of llie ciglith century. 

VASOOTIARMAN OF MANPVSOR 

We liave already referred to Yaso<lharnran of Mandasor, 
who defeated tlie I Inn tyrant Mihirakula. Mandasor was one 
of the most important viceregal sttits of the Ciujita lUnpire. 
yasodliarmau defied the fiiitlioiity of his (iui>ta suzerain and 
set up ]>illars of victory comiiiemoraiing his conquests. An 
ii!scrii)tion dated 533 a.d, informs us that homage was tendered 
to liiiu by chieftains from the river Brahmaptitra in the east 
to the Western Ojcean, and from the Himalayas in the north 
to the Fasterii Ghats in the south. This conventional account 
of Digvijaya is, ot course, not literally true. Yasodhannan’s 
pov\er imi.st have been sliort-livcd. Some modoni .scholars 
identify hitia wdth the legendary Yikramaditya ; but Yaso- 
dliarmaii did not vanquish the Sakas, nor did he rule at Ujjain, 
and there is no contemporary evidence jiroviiig his assumption 
of. the title *Vikrainadilya\ 

THE MAUKIIARIS 

The Maukharis were probably Kshatriyas. They-played 
an inipovtant part in the history of Northern India after the 
fall of the Gupta Emp'.re. The family was divided into several 
branches^ The most important branch flourished in the C'rangetic 
valley and is generally associated w ith Kauauj. A second branch 
ruled in the (iaya region in Bihar. A tlfird branch has left its 
tecords in the Kota Slate in Rajimtang. 

The first huporlaiit member of the Kanauj branch of the 
Maiikhari family was Isanavarman {cired 554 a.d.) who claimed 
"Victories .over the Andhras, the Sulikas (not satisfactorily 
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uleiiliticd), and the (huidas, and assumed imperial titles. 
During his reign began a long duel between the Maiikharis and 
the Cbii)tai> ^liicli ended only with the extinction of the 
Maiikharij power in the beginning of tlie seventh century. 
Prabhakaravardluiiia Thanes war was at first an ally of the 
(yUptas, but towards the close of his reign he gave his daughter 
Rajyasri in inarnage to (Irahavannan, a ^laukhari Prince. This 
alliance between Thaiieswar and Kanauj c()ini>elled Deva fiUpla 
—tlf^^ cuiitenit)orary Oiijita ruler of Maiwa—to form a coiuitei- 
allii, y witli Sasanka. the King of tlie Oaudas. After Prabha- 
karaviiiv uia's death Peva Coiida and Sasanka probably made 
a joint attack on tlie ]\laukhari Kingdom which ended in its 
destruction. 

THK. OAUDAS 

Kp^raphic evidence conclusively proves tlud in tlie fuurtli 
and fifth centuries Bengal was jnclnded within the (hij)!:! 
IXinpire. vSonie inscriptions discovered in the difTereiit districts 
of Pengal show that the decline of that Kmi»ire was follov\ed 
by the division of lieugal into several states which were tirobably 
independent. \Vc know the names of three Kiiigs- Dliarniadit> a, 
Gopachandra and Samacharadeva -s\ho assumed sovereign titles, 
and, ])resuiiiaV)ly, ienounced the sovereign'y of tlie detndeiU 
Guptas. In tlie sixth century tlie (haudas (/.r., the peoi>lc 
of Western and Xortli-Western Bengal) came iiit<i conflict with 
the Maukharis. 

't 

SASANKA 

The greatest ol the tbuida Kings was Sa.sanka, the famous 
rival of the Pushyabhuti dynasty of Thaiieswar and the 
Maukharis of Kanauj. Xothiiig is known about his i>redecessors 
and successors, and we do not know to which family he belonged, 
-tong before hi^ rise the Gauda.s had entered into rivalry with tlie 
Maukharis. The hostility between the Guptas and the Maukharis 
gave Sasanka an excell(4nt opportunity of extending his dominions 
towards the west. He entered into an alliance with I>cva Gupta 
of Maiwa, and the t\>d rulers made a joint attack on the 
Maukhari Kingdom. The Maukhari King, Cirahavarman, was 
kilied, and his wife Rajyasri, a daughter of Prabliakaravardhana 
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of Thancswar, was casl into i)rison at Kariauj. Rajyavardhana, 
Prabliakaravardhana*s son jiiid successor, i>rocecdcd mth a large 
cavalry to avenge the wrongs done to his sistef*« He defeated 
Deva Gupta, but he was murdered, probably treachcioiisly, by 
Sasanka in bof) a.d. Tlie story of treachery comes from writers 
friendly to the Pushyabhuti dynasty—Hanabhalta, author of 
Harshachdrila, and Iliuen Tsang,—and is, therefore, open to 
suspicion. However, vSasanka occupied Kananj Init did not re¬ 
tain it long in his possession. Ilarshavardliaiia, RajyavardhrSta’s 
younger brother and successor, naturally tried to the 

death of his brother, but no detailed account of his elations 
with Sasanka is available. Harsha conclnded an abidance with 
Bhaskaaravarman of Kaiiiain]>a, and we have an epigraphic record 
showing that llie city of Rarnasuvarua (in the district of 
Murshulal)a(l), Sasanka's capital, \vjis for some time in the 
possession of the King of Kamariipa. It is ]>voba])le tnat the 
ruler of Kaniasuvrirna ulio was overthrown by Bliaskaravarman 
was a successor of Sasanka, Sasanka’s dealli took place some¬ 
time between bio and 0,^7 A.r>., and it is almost delinile iliai: 
he evaded Harslia’s grasp. He extended his*domiiiions as far 
as (ianjam on the .^a‘^tcrn coast. He is represented as a peiae- 
culor of Buddhism. 


SECl'lON II 

HARSHAVARDHANA 

R\RL\' iiivS'nn^v 01- Till; ppsiivAiniiiTr dyn\stv 

The Pushyabhuti dynasty was c.stablished^ at Tlxuicswar 
towards the close of the iiflh or the beginning (;f the, sixth 
century. Its small principality probably owed its origin to the 
disturbances created by the Huns. I'lic first important ruler of 
the dynasty was Prabhakaravardhana, who is said to have fought 
against the Gnrjaras and extended his influence as far as Malwa 
and (iujarat. He was at first an ally of lh» Guptas, but towards 
the close of his reign he entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the Maiikharis of Kanauj. We have already referred to 
the tragedy which overtook his son-in-Uiw Grahavarnian, hi$ 
0daughter, Rajyasri, and his son and successor Rajyavardhana. 
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EARLY CAREER OE HARSUA 

In 606 A.D. the tliroues of Tlianeswar and KanauJ were 
occui>ied by Harshavardhana, the yomiprer brother of Rajya- 
vardliaiia, and from year btarted the Harj^ha Rra. Jt iji 
probable that the tlirone of Kanaiij, vacated by the death of 
Grahavaniiaii, was accepted by Harslia at the request of the 
ministers of the Maukhari Kingdom. A Chinesc‘ source indi¬ 
cates that after her release Rajyasri co-operated with Harsha iu 
the administration of her husbaiurs Kingdom. At first Har.sha 
assuihed the title of Rdjapufra ; titles indicatiug full sovereignty 
were assumed in 612 A.D. The union of the Kingdoms of 
Thaneswar and Kanauj created a large and powerful State in the 
I’pptJr Ganges valley. Harsha transferred his capital to Kanauj 
and made it the centre of i^olitical gravity in Northern India. 

Harsha’s immediate task after the assumption of regal 
authority was to secure the release of Rajyasri. Me advanced 
towards Kanauj with a strong force, and on his way concluded 
a treaty of alliance* with Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa (in 
Assam). This was a stroke of wise diplomacy, for Sasanka was 
now cxi)osed to attack from the w'ost as well as from the east. 
The Gauda King was, however, able to d'tbfcml himself, and 
it w'as i)robably after his death that Bhaskaravarman occupied 
his capital. After the conclusion of the alliance with Kamarupa 
Harshajieard that Rajyasri, released from the prison of Kanauj, 
had retired to the Vindhya forests. After a vigorous search 
Harsha found her at the very moment she was going to throw' 
herself into fire with all hci attendants. vSasanka, threatened 
by Harsha and possibly by his Kamarupa ally, withdrew from 
Kjmauj. 

i 

conql’rsts of harsha 

Hiuct) Tsang ina'kes frequent references to HarsTia's cam- 
' paigns, but the pilgrim docs not give us definite details about 
his conquests. Sasanka was naturally the first object of his 
wrath, but wc do no1«kuow how be proceeded against, the power¬ 
ful Cauda Kirig. Sasanka certainly reigned in full glory till 
at least 619 and iTarsha established his authority in 

•Magadha after Sasanba’s death, which tool: place sljortly before 
637 A.». Harsha is also said to have invaded Northern Bengal. 
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III 643 A.i>. he conquered the Kongoda region (Cianjain district)- 
In the west lie defeated the ruler ot Valabhi. Hiiicn Tsang 
says that Dhruvaseua II of Valaldii married Harsha's daughter. 
There* are references to Ilarsha’s expeditious to Sind and 

Kushinir, but no auUienlic details are available. In the south 

he failed to extend his dominions beyond the Narmada. lie 
was repulsed with severe losses by l^ilakcsin II, the well-known 
Clialukya ruler of V'^alapi. This decisive defeat took place before 
63^1 A.b. 

In the exaggerated language usually eiii]doyed in epigraphic 
records Harslia is described as ‘tlie master of the whole of 
I'liarapalhd/ but the details recorded in the inscriptions of thu 
IHii'iod, as well as the aocouiit of I linen Tsang, clearly show 
that his hvinpire was much more limited in extent. Ilis authority 
was proliably obeyed in some eastern districts of the Punjab, 
almost the whole of the present Tnited Provinces (excluding 
Mathura), Ihliar, Ik’jigal, and (IrixSii, including the Kongoda 
((/anjam) region. It is doubtful whether his suzerainty was 
acknowledged in >Siivashtra (KathiaAvar) and Kainarupa (Assam).* 
His ])re-emiueiiee was, however, recognised by* all the contem- 
pcjrary rulers ol Nijrllieni India. 

Rr:rv.\TiONs with ciuxa 

It is well-known that lliueu Tsang, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, visited India during Ilar.sha’s reign. He started on 
Ins travels in 029 a.h. at the age of 29, and ])assing through 
Tashkeud and Samarkand. arrived in Gandhara in 630 a.d. 
He left India in 6/^3 and returned to China through 

Kashgarh, Yarkand and Kliotan. He* ‘visited•alnios^ evcfiy 
province in India, recording numberless exact observations on 
the country, moniunents, people, and religion, which entitle 
him to be •called the Indian Pausanias*. He spent about eight 
years (035-043 a.i>.) in the dominions of Ilarsha and almost 
earned his*friendship. His account is a veritable mine of in- 
forniatioil regarding the political and rcygious condition of 
India in the age of Harslia. Smith rightly says, ‘Tt is impossible ' 
to overestimate the debt which tho liisfory of India oives to 
Hiuen Tsang’*. ^ 

In 641 A.D. Harslia, sent a Brahmin envoy to Tai-Tsung^ 
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the Tang Emperor of China, and a Chinese mission subsequently 
visited him. 

ADMINISTRAITON OV HAKSHA 

Harsha was a benevolent ruler and personally supervised 
the civil adniinistratiou of his wide dominions. Iliueii Tsang 
says, "'He was indcfatigahle and the day was loo short for him”. 
He was prol>ably assisted by a council of ministers (Mantri- 
Parishad). The outlying provinces were govenicv:! by viceroys 
or feudatories. The official hierarchy was probably efficiently 
organi.sed. The provinces (bhukti) were divided into districts 
(visliaya). The village was naturally the lowest unit of adminis¬ 
tration. Taxation was light. The cultivators had to pay only 
one-sixth of their ])rodiice. Criminal law wtis more severe than 
in the Gupta period. The usual punishments wore imprison¬ 
ment for life, banishment, and loss of limlis. Minor olTciiccs 
could be atoned for by money jvayment. Ordeals by fire, water, 
etc. were sometimes resorted to for determining the innocence 
or guilt of an accused person. In spile of the severity of the 
law^s, crimes were of more frequent occurrence than in the 
Gupta pcri(xi. Ihit Iliuen Tsang w’as highly impressed by the 
character of the Indian people. He says, “They will not lake 
anything wrongfully, and they yield more than faiiuess requires* 
They fear tlie retribution for sins in other lives, and make light 
of what conduct produces in this life. They do not practise 
deceit and they keep iheir sworn obligations”. These wvord>s 
almost echo the sentiments of MegastUenes recorded several 
cemturics before Harsha's time 

• ^ 

KANAUJ UNDER HARvSHX 

«» 

Under Harsha Kanauj became the premier city of Northern 
India and eclipsed flic ftlory of Pataliputra. Iliucn Tsang says 
that tho city was large (5 miles in length and miles in 
breadth), well defended, and beautiful. I'liere were 100 
Buddhist monasteries and about ‘Deva temples’. 

The Chinese traveller has left for us a detailed account of 
a grand as.sembly lield af Kanauj. Har.sha marched from his 
camp along the .southern bank of the Ganges, accompanied by 
Hiuen Tsang and Bhaskarayarman. At his destination he was 
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received by tiiaiiy princes and priests. The i)roccedings of the 
assembly began with a procession, in which a golden imaj^e 
of the Buddha was carried on an elephant. After the procession 
was over, Ilarsha performed a ceremonial worship of the image, 
and gave a public dinner. Then the conference opened, and 
Hiuen Tsang expounded the doctrines of the Mahay ana school. 
The Brahmins were angry at tlie excCvSsive favour shown by 
Ilarsha towards the Buddliists, and engaged an assassin to murder 
him. Fortunately tlie murderer’'^ attempt failed. The chief 
culpnts were ])unished and the rest were pardoned. 

yUlNQUHXNlAI. DlSTRllUJTlONS AT I'RAYAGA 

At the end of every live years Ilarsha used to celebrate a 
solemn festival at Frayaga (Allahabad) at the sacred confluence 
of the (Ganges and the Jumna, \\ 1 ien the a.ssembly at Kanauj 
was over, Ilarsha invited Iliuoi Tsatig to witness the sixth 
quiiKpieiinial festival at Allahabad. The proceedings lasted for 
75 days, and were attended by numerous Princes from diflereiit 
parts of India. ()n the first day the statue of Jhe Buddha was* 
set up in a tempi)rar>' shnne and honoured by the distribution 
of costly offerings. *()n llie seccnul and third days the images 
of Sun and Siva were \\orshi|)ped, but in each case the gifts 
distributed were less valuable than those distributed on the 
first day. On the fourth day gifts were distributed to ro,ooo 
Buddhist monks. F'or the next twenty days gifts were bestowed 
ui)on the Brahmins. The next ten days were spent in bestowing 
gifts on the Jains and niojnbers of other .sects. F^'or the next 
ten days alms were bestowed upon the mendicants. For the 
next month gifts were made to tlie poof, tlie orjflians, and Uic 
destitute. By this time tlie wealth accumulated during the last 
five years was exluuisted ; Ilarslia then gave away his personal 
gems and goinls. He begged from Rajyasri an ordinary second¬ 
hand gariueut, and having put it on, he worshipped the Buddhas 
of the ten regions. Such an example of charity is uneciualled 
even in Indian liistory, 

HAkSHA's RKCIGION 

Harsha's ancestors were worshippers ofrthe Sun. ICpigraphic 
evidence shows that Harsha himself was a devotee of Siva 
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during, at least, the first twenty-five years of his reign. Towards 
the later part of his life, however, he was attracted towards 
Buddhism, probably under the influence of his Buddhist sister 
Rftjyasri’^jdais friendship with Hiueii Tijaug may tdso have been 
partly responsible for this change in his religious outlook. He 
is said to have erected many Buddhist stupas and monasteries. 
He annually summoned a convocation of the Buddhist monks 
for the discussion of religious iirobleins. He iirohibilcd the 
slaughter of animals. Tike Asoka, he made arrangements for 
the free supj)Iy of food and medicine to the poor and the 
destitute. In the Kanauj assembly he showed some ])artiality 
for the Mahdyana faith. But he w'as never a convert to 
Bnddhi.sni, and he officially honoured v'^iva and Aditva (Sun) in 
the Prayaga assembly. Hiueii Tsaiig’s account makes it clear 
that Buddhism w\as on tlxj decline, althougli the pilgrim seems 
to have been unconscious of this fact. Jainism w^as not po])iilar, 
except in North Bihar, North Bengal, and Samatata (luistern 
Bengal). The predoniiiiaiit religion was Brahnianical Hinduism, 
tand the principal deities were Aditya, Siva and Vishnu. 

LITERAKY ACl'TViTlEs 

Harsha was a great ]>atron of learning. Hiiica Tsruig says 
that one-fourtli of the revenue ^nnii the crown lands was 
earmarked for rewarding scholars and literary iiicni. Harsha 
made large endowments to Nalanda, the w’orld-famous centre of 
Buddhist learning, where Hiuen Tsang studied for several years. 
The Chinese pilgrim says, '"There were thousands of similar 
institutions in India, but none comparable to Nalanda in 
grandeur. There were 10,000 students who studied various 
subjects, including religious literature, both Buddhist and 
Brahnianical, and discourses were given from loo pulpits every 
day. Piety of generations of Kings not only adorned tliat 
place with magnificent buildings, both residcnlial and lecture 
halls, but supiilicd all the material necessities of this vast con¬ 
course of the teachers and the taught. The revenues of about 
_ 100 villages were retnitted for this purpose, and two hundred 
householders in these .villages supplied in turn the daily needs 
of the inmates”. The teachers and students of Nalanda werre 
men of the highest “hbility and talent. The atmosphere was 
surcharged, with intellectual caitlnisiasm; "The day is not 
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sufficient for asking' and answering profound (iuestions. From 
morning till night llicy engage in discussion ; the old and the 
young nuitually help one another'’. 

Harslia extended his patnmage to men of literaUire, and 
was himself a iK)et of no ineaji repute. His court was adorned 
l)y Fanahhatta, the celebrated author of the Harshachiirila, aii 
important historical work narrating the incidents of the early 
part of Harsha’s reign, and the Kadainbarl, a ])octical novel 
oi great literary merit. Ilarsha himself wrote three well-known 
dramas, the Priyaciarsikd^ the Ratndvali^ and the Xagduandu. 

gt?np:av3gica1v tabi^k (jf Tine rrvSnYABHrn dynasty 

Naravanlliaun 

PraMiaknravanlliatia 

i 

. i i 

U«Tiyavar<lJi:ma* Ilnr^lK'U arclhana 

Siladitya ('Iraliavaniuin 

I iMaukliari) 

DaugliltT - Dhruvastii.i 11 
of Valablii 


Kr-iUiC'i's or h\ksiia‘s okath 

Harsha was neither a great military conqueror nor probably 
a very sui-ccssful administrator. His fame rests chiefly on the 
friendly eulogy of two partisan writers, Banabhatta and Hiuen 
T.sang. The Fm]Mre built u]) by him was neither so large nor 
so well-governed as the (iupta Umpire, and it did not survive 
his death (^46 or O47 A.i>.). He left no lieii, and the organi¬ 
sation of the Kinpire was not strong^ enough to survive its 
huildcT. The throne of Kanauj was seized b\' one of his nynisters, 
whose name was probably Avjim. The usurper opposed the 
entry of the Chinese mission sent before Harslia's dcatli and 
killed or captured its small escort. The deader of the mission, 
VVang-hiucii-tsc, escaped to Nepal, which was then tributary 

9 

to Tibet, and at his request Sroiig-tsaii (lampo, the famous 
King of Tibet, who had married a Chinw'se i)rincess, sent an 
army to punish the usurper. Arjun was captured and sent to* 
China. The Tirliut region w^as annexed to Tibet, and remained 
under Tibetan rule nnlil 70A a.d. Oin^e again North India 
lost its political unity. 
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KANVUJ IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

Nothing is definitely known about the history of Kanauj 
for about 75 years after Harslia’s death. A military adventurer 
nained Vasovarinaii appears to liave occupied the throne of 
Kanauj during the pericxl circa 725-75.2 \.n. No definite in¬ 
formation is availalde nbont his ancestry. He has been identified 
with that 'King of Central India* who, according to Cliinese 
evidence, sent his minister to China in 731 A.n. Neither the 
object nor the result of this mission is known to us. V'akpati, 
a court poet of Vasovarinan, credits him with victories over tlie 
King of Cauda and conquests in Southern and Westorn India 
It is difficult to say whether the story of Yasovartuan*s 
Dl^vijaya, as described in Vakpati*s well-known Prakrit work 
(iaudavaho, is anything more than conventional eulogy. 
Yasovarrnan was the patrofi of the great dramatist Bliavabhuli, 
whose Uitarardmacharilam is a masterpiece of Indian dramatic 
literature. Yasovannan’s end w’as tragic ; he was defeated and 
killed l>y Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

• During the last quarter of the eighth century the throne 
of Kanauj was occupied by a family of minor rulers whose 
names end wath the w'ord Ayudha. IiidrayVidlia was defeated 
and dethroned by Dharinapala of Bengal, who ]>laced his protege 
Chakrayudha on the vacant throne. Chakrayudha was defeated 
by the Gurjara-Pratihara King Nagabhua II, who is said to 
have transferred his capital to Kanauj. 


SECTION 111 

e 

NORTHERN INDIA AFTER HARSHA 


KASHMIR 

The geographical position of the valley of Kashmir could 
not i.solatc it from the main inirrents of Indian history, although 
it naturally enjoyed better opportunities of developing its indi¬ 
genous institutions than other provinces of India. Kashmir 
certainly formed part the^Maurva and Kushan Empires, but 
the Guptas w'ere not ajilc to extend their power to Biat distant 
valley. 
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According to the well-known historical poem, Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarangini, composed in tlie twelfth century, which forms 
tile principal source of our information regarding the history of 
Kashmir, Durlabhavardhana founded the Karkota dynasty 
early in the seventh century. Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir 
during his reign. The most powerful ruler of the dynasty was 
Kalitaditya IMuktapida (rirca 7.:.p76o A.D.), who led an ex])edi- 
ti(m against the Til)etans, carried his arms to the U])per Oxus 
valley, defeated Yasovarmaii of Kanauj, and conquered a por¬ 
tion of the Punjab. We are told that he overran Hastern India 
(Magadlia, Bengal, Kamanipa, and Orissa), penetrated into the 
Deccan and liumhled tlie Chaliikya*^, conquered Malwa and 
(bijarat, and defeated the Arabs of Sind. It is clifficult to 
.accc])! tliese stories as tiiie, but there is no duiibt that towards 
the iniddk of tlie eighth eeiitury Kashmir occupied a very pro¬ 
minent ])()sition in the political arena of Xortheni India. 
Lalitaditya sent ■ an ejnl)assy to the Chinese Kinperor Iliueti 
T.-^ang. He built some Buddhist monasteries and Hindu 
lenqdcs, the most important structure among them being the 
great Martaiula temple dedicated to the Sun.* 

Kali tadilya was succeeded by some \veak Kings who failed 
to maintain the iK)wer and prestige of Kaslimir. His grandson, 
Jayapida Yinayaditya (770-810 a.d.), revi^od the reputation of 
the Karkola dynasty. He defeated and dethroned a King of 
Kanauj who may be identified with Indrayudha or his immediate 
predecessor. Kalhana says that he .sent ex]*editions against 
.Nei)al and Nortli Bengal, Imt the historical value of these* state¬ 
ments is not beyond question. Jayapida was a patron of letters, 
and his court was adorned by several.scliolars^of repute. 

Al)Out the muldle* of the ninth century the Karko?a dyna.sty 
was replaced by the Ctiuila dynasty. Kashmir gave^ up all 
scheine.s, of ctuupiest and sank into obscurity, imt it was able 
to retain its indcp'cndence till 13,^^ \.i>. 

IMTORTANCH CU' KANAUJ 

* 

It has already hcuii pointed out that duriiiR the reign of 
JIarsha Kanauj became the prefnier *city of Northeni India 
and replaced I’ataliputra as the centre ,of political gravity. In 
the eighth century the posse.ssion of Kanauj came to signalise 
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the assumption of imperial pretensions. We have seen that lu o 
Kings of Kashmir, Lalitaclitya and Jayapida, defeated the nilers 
of Kaiiaiij, and it is probable that tlie former succeeded in 
bringing; Vannnj niuler his own control. Wo shall sec that the 

Palas of Bengal, the f'riirjara-Pratiharas, and the Rashtrakutas 
of Southern India c’iigagcd in a long struggle for the possession 
of the imperial city. The final victory lay with the Gnrjara- 
Pratiharas, wlio established tlieir capital at Kanauj, and founded 
an Junihre uhich was more extensive, more x^owerful, more 
enduring tliaii the comxiaratively small and ephemeral Empire 
of ITarsha. 

RISK OF THK OURJARA-PRATIIIAKAS 

Tlic Gurjara-Pratiharas claimed to be Rajputs belonging Ut 
the Solar dynasty, their traditional ancestor l^eing bakshmana,. 
the younger brother of Rama, the great hero of the Ramayana ; 
but in reality they appear to have been of foreign extraction. 
They were probably descended from the (Uirjaras, one of ihose- 
Ccntral Asiatic tribes which poured into India along with the 
Huns in the fifth and sixth centuries A.i>. Tlieir earliest settk*- 
meiit was at Mandor (in Marwar, Rajputana)". t)iie branch oi 
the family gradually advanced soulh^^'ards and established itself 
in Malwa. An early prince of this family is described as ruler 
Avanti. Xagabhata I increased the power and jirestige of the 
family by repelling ''the armies of the powerful MIcchchha 
King,*^ i.c., the Arabs of Sind. He carried his arms to Broach. 
The next two rulers were weaklings, but towards the close of 
the eighth century \.d. Vaisaraja (circa 738-S4 a.d.) not only 
consolidated his 'power in' Malwa and Rajputana but also tried 
to extend his coiupie^ts to P)asterii India, where lie found a 
worthy antagonist in the Pala dvnasty of Bengal. 

RISK OF TIIK palas 

The death of Sasanka (circa 6^7 A.7>.) ushered in an era 
of political turmoil in Bengal. Hitien Tsang, who travelled in 
B(*ngal shortly after Sasanka's death, lULiitions four Kingdoms 
in Bengal proper, viz., PuiidnfvaKlhana (North Bengal), Karna- 
suvarna (northern parts,r>f Western Bengal), Sanuitata (South- 
ICast Bengal), and Tamralipti (Tainluk, i.e., Midnapiir region). 



C'.URJARA VNJ> V\IA (IRNKALOC^Y 

GF.NrCALOOICAL rxiihV) OF THE IMPERIAJv 
OrRJAU \-ri<ATlIIARAS 

Name unknown 
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I 
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Bliaskaravarnian of Kamarupa occupied Karuasuvarna and 
issued a grant from Sasaiika’s capital city. The history' of 
Gauda during the period circa 650-750 A.D. is extremely 
obscure. The absence of political unity invited foreign aggres¬ 
sion. BhavSkaravarniaii was followed l>y Yasovartnan, King of 
Kaiiauj, who ])robably brought nearly the whole of modern 
Bengal under control. It is also probable that Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir extended his suzerainty over Bengal. 

The anarchy and confusion which preA*ailcd in Bengal for 
more than a century came to an end about the middle of the 
eighth century, when ‘'Gopala was made King by the people 
to put an end to a lawdess state of things {nidtsyanydya) in which 
every one w’as the prey of his neighbour.” There is nothing 
to indicate that Goi>akrs aiicestoi's were ruling princes. The 
early inscrifitioiis of the Palas do not claim any mythical origin 
for tlicm, nor do they connect them witli any ancient ruling 
family; but iii the later inscriptions of the dynasty there arc 
refcrencevS to de^>cent from tlie solar race and also from the sc^a. 
As regards their caste, they were regarded as Kshatriyas, 
although Abul Fazl descu'ibes them as Kayasthas. Their religion 
W'as Buddhism. Gopala is said to have built a mouaslery at 
Xalanda and established many religious schools. 

No information is available about (iopahrs political achieve¬ 
ments, nor do we know tlie jjrecise t‘Xtenl of the Kingdom ruled 
by him. The early rulers of the dynasty are, however, described 
as lords of Vaiiga (luistern Bengal) and Gauda (Western Bengal). 
Tlie period of Goi)ala’s reign rouglily covers the year.'^ 750-770 
A.D. 


vSTRUCVU.K BKTWHtN DUARMAUALA, THlv PRATiHARAS, AND TIIR 
RASHTRAKUTAS 

Gopala was succeeded bv his son Dliarmapala {circa 770-810 
A.D.) who raised the Pala Kingdom to the position of an 
imperial power. His contemporaries on the Pratihara, throne 
were Vatsaraja (circa, 758-784 A.D.) and Nagabhata II (circa 
805-833 A.D.) and the contemporary Rashtrakuta rulers of the 
Deccan were Dhriiva (circa 77Q-7Q3 A.i>.) and Govinda III 
(circa 7(^3-814 A.D.j. For a pretty long period these vigorous 
rulers fought for the imperial position in Northern Itidia, the 
ultimate success remaining with the Pratiharas. 



DHARMAPALA 
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Vatsaraja\s attempt to extend his conquests to Kasteni India 
was naturally opposed l)y Dlianuapala, an ambitious ruler 
anxious to push his arms towards the west. Vatsuraja claims to 
have ‘appropriated with ease the fortune of royaUy of the 
Oauda’. This does not necessarily mean that he occupied any 
j)ortion of the Pala Kingdom, allhou^^h it is almost delinite that 
he Avas victor in the contest. At this sta^e the risiii)’ power of 
the Palas was saved from further intervention from the west 
by a disastrous defeat inflicted ny)on Vatsaraja by Dhruva. The 
Pratihara rnler w'as com])elled to take shelter in the desert of 
Rajpntaiia. Dhruva then iiiviided the (han.^etic Doab, where 
he met Dhaniiaj)ala and defeated lum. He is said to liave ‘seized 
the w'hite uni!)rellas . . . of the fhuula King’. But if was hardly 
possible for a Southern ruler to establish a lasting ICm])ire in 
the North. Dlinu'a’s ephemeral success did not do any i)cr- 
manent injury U> Dlianuapala; on tlie other liand, the dis¬ 
comfiture of his IfiMtiliara rival left him free to .subjugate 
Northern India. 

Some inscriptions c)f tlic Pala dyiiast> give' us soiuc 
important details alKUit Dharmapala’s Iriuinifliant campaign ni 
Xi>rtlieni India • W’e are told that he acquired ihe sovereignty 
of Maluxlaya (i-r., Kauauj) by having defeated Tndraraja 
(generally identified with indrayudha^', and then conferred it 
upon Chakrayudlui. The iieAv rnlei of Kaiiaui was installed in 
tlie presence of the rulers of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuril, Vadu, 
Vavaiia, Avanti, (huidhara and Kira.' TheTe can be hardly 
any doubt that these Princes recognised Dharmapala as their 
suzerain. It seems, therefore that Dharmapala had siice'oeded 
in getting himself acknowledged as.the liniyeror of Northern 
India. Bengal and Biliai were under his direct ruk? ; itanaui 
Avas a vassal vStatc under the rule of his nominee Chakrayudha , 
a large number of ])rincipalitit'S in the Punjab, P'astern Raj- 
putana, Mahva, Rerar, and probaidy afso Nejial, were governed 


^ See p. 130. ^ 

® Gandliara, Maflra, and Kuril were Iwatcd vespeelivelv in .the 
western, central, and eastern Punjab. ^Jalsya lav in modern Alwar- 
Jaipur-Bharatpiir region. Ynvana pirohably refers to an Atab princi¬ 
pality, either in vSind or in the Nmth-West. The Vadns ruled over 
some districts of the Punjab, Mathura, fturashtra, etc , The Bhojri 
principality probably lay in Bcrar. 
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by rulers who ‘bowed down respectfully with their diadems 
trembling’. 

Towards the beginning of the ninth century A.D. the i)ower 
of the Pratiharas was revived Iw Nagabhata II. He is said to 
have made alliance with the rulers of vSiiulhu, Andhra, Vidarbha, 
and Kaliiiga. Having thus strengthciiod his position ho attached 
Kanauj ; Chakrayiulha was defeated and fled to his suzerain 
Dharma]jala According to some writers, this victory put 
Nagabhata in possession of tlie imperial city of Kanauj, to wliicli 
he now transferred his cajntal. There is no decisive evidence in 
favour of this view. In any ca.se, after his victory over Chakra^ 
yudha, Xagabhata triumidiantly marched to the east atid inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Uharmapala in a pitched battle fought near 
Mongliyr. For the Pala Kintiire the consetiuenccs of this defeat 
might liave liecn very serious, l)iit once more the Rashlrakutas 
saved it bv their sudden interveiition in the Northern confliet. 

We do not kiio'v u hether Dliannapala invoked the assistance 
of (h.)viiida III alter the arrival of the Pratihara army in the 
heart of his dominions. Nagabhata had offended the Raslitra- 
kfita King by occu])ying sonic jiarls of Malwa, which was at 
that time subordinate to the latter, and also by making alliance 
with some states (Andhra, X'idarbha) on the Isorder of the 
Rashtrakula dominions. vSo (rovinda III might liave advanced 
to the North of his own accord, w'itli a vie\', to crush the Prati¬ 
hara power. In any case, we definitely know' that rrovinda III 
inflicted a severe defeat on Nagabhata and marched right across 
his dominions at least up to the (laiigcs-Jiiinna Doal). The 
Rashtrakuta records tell us that both Dharmapala and Chakra- 
yudha ‘surrendered’ to Oovinda III. This ‘surrender’ was 
y>roba^)ly the pri^e l)y winch they jinrcliused the assistance of 
the Kashtrakuta monarch against Nagal)liata. 

Dharmayiala’s suljniission to (lovinda III was prol>ably 
nominal, and there are /-easons to Ijclieve that the Pala limpire 
escaped ulino.st unhurt from the struggle against Nagabhata. 
The power of the Pratiharas probably remained confined to 
Rajpiitana and the adjoining regions. One cpigraphic record 
represents Nagabhata as having won victories against .Anartla 
(Northern Kathiawar), Malava (Malwa), Matsya, Kirata (in the 
Himalayan region), Vasta (Kosambi region), and the Turushkas 
(Arabs of ySiiid). 
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STRUnOEK BETWEEN OlCWl'AEA, THE PRVnUARAS AND THE 
RAsSUTRAKUTAS 

DhaniRipala was siicceudud by his son Devapala (circa 
Sir)-85o A.D.). Hl* VMis a very i)owcTfiil rnlcT, and wc have 
e[>i^raphic records relating- to his campaigns against the 

Pragjyotislias, I tkalas, Hiinas, (iiirjaras, and Dravidas. 
Pragjyotislia obviously indicates tlic Prahniaputra valley, or 
Kaiiiariipa. The ruler of this Kingdom, cither Pralanibha or 
Harjara, accci)tcd the sii/erainty of Devapala and was left 
unmolested. Ttkala (()rissa) was thoroughly sulijugated. The 
leference to the victory over tlie tluiis prol)ably indicates- a 
successful invasion a lliin i)rincipality in I'Uarapatha, near 
tile Himalayas. Devapala also claims \'ictorv <iver Kamboja, 
which lay to llic north-west of the Punjal). 

We are told that Devaj^ala cnislfed the i)ride of the (iiirjaras. 
There is some exidence to shou that Xagal)hata revived liis 
Iiower after I)luirina]>ala’s death and even uccuihcd Kananj. 
His successor, Kamal'diadra, was a feeble ruler, during whose 
reign the enemies of the Ih'atiliaras are sai^ to have ravagvHl 
his doniiinons. Put Ins son and siiocessin-, ]\Iiliira Phoja (circa 
8.-.0-8S5 A.l> ), w'as a great ruler. He occnincd Kanauj and 
e^taldislmd his authoritv in Ihindelkhand a.s well as 111 (lurjaratra 
(]Marwar). He was, houwei, defeated by Devapala, probably 
between 840 A.D. and S^o A.I). I'oiled in tlie east, Blioja 
turned his attenli(m to tlie south, ami ox’erran Southern Raj- 
j)Utana and xMalwa. The inevitable contest wath tlie Ra.shtra- 
kulas followi'd, lie was defeatexl 1)\ Dliruva H, a Raslitrakuta 
chiid’taln of Proacli. He also came into c(‘iii1icl with Krishna II 
(circa 877-01^^ A.D.) ; the result was ifioliably indecisive. 
successive defeats put a severe stiain on Phoja’s power* and even 
Cbirjaratra passed out of his hands. 

statement that Deva])ala defeated tlw Dravidas should 
l‘)e taken to indicate that the RashtrakiUii King Amoghavarsha I. 
{circa Sf4-f>77 A.D.) \vas defeated by him. This success of the 
Pala ruler was probably facilitated Iw ^ic internal discords in 
the Ra.sbtrakuta Kingdom. It has been suggested by an eminent 
scholar that the Dravida ruler dafeatcM by Dliannapala should 
•he identified with the Paiidya King Srj-Mara vSri-Vbdlabha. 

The Arab traveller, vSulainiaii, s4\ys that Dcvapala’s troops 
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were more numerous than those of his adversaries—the Rashtra- 
kiitas and the Pratiharas. About 50,000 elephants accompanied 
his army in his caiiipaiKUS, and about 15,000 men in his army 
wore employed in washing' clothes. The Arab traveller refer*^ 
to the Pala Kii]t^<h>in as ‘Ruhmi’. His statenienlj^ about Deva- 
pala’s militar}" strength cau hardly be accused of exaggeration. 
The Pala monarch's reputation transcended the boundaries of 
India. King Palaputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty ruling in 
Java, Sumatra, and Malay Peninsula sent an amliassador to him, 
to ask for a grant of five villages with which the former proposed 
to endow a monastery Imilt by him at N^alaiula. Devai>ala 
granted this request. 

DfiCLINK OF THIC PAIAS AND TRIUMPH OF THK PRATIHARAS 

The glory of the Pala Empire did not long survive tlu 
death of Devapala. Xo military achievement is attrilmted by 
the Pala recxird^ Vt his successois, Vigrahajiala I 01 Surapala 1 
(circa <S5o-S54 A.D.) and Xarayana]>ala (circa 854-Q08 A.D.). A 
Raslitraknta iiiscn])tJon tells us that the rulers of Anga, Vanga, 
ahd Magadha paid homage to Aniogliavarslui 1 , who i>robahly 
invaded the Pala Kingdom in the reign of Xarayanapala. 

The defeat inflicted by the RaslitrakuUi King on the 
weak and pacific Pala King probably otiabled Gurjara Ilhoja 
to e.slablish his suzerainty in Xorlhcni India, 'fhe well-known 
Arab traveller, Sulaiinan, writing in 851 A.i>., describes llhoja as 
binfricndly to the Arabs’ and ‘the greatest foe of the Muham¬ 
madan faith’. The Muslim waiter bestow's higli jiraise on his 
army, specially cavalry. Rlioja subjugated extensive territories 
in Bundclkhand and tlie Enitcd Provinces and advanced almost 
to tkc borders of Magadha. Etiigraphic records prove beyond 
iloubt tliat he humbled tlie contemporary Pala ruler. In the 
west he extended his coiujuests as far as Kathiawar and Kama] 
(in the Punjab). The rulers of Assam and Orissa took advantage 
of the weakness of tiro Palas and asserted their independence. 
The Rashtrakiitas were temporarily weakened by the revolt of 
their Gujarat branch and the long struggle with the Eastern 
Ghalukyas ; but Krishna II seems to have defeated 
Xarayanapala. " 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Maheridrapala I (circa 
885-010 A.I>.). Under him the Pratihara Empire reached its 
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zenith, He defeated Narayanapala, finnexed Ma^radha, and 
even occupied North ]:Sengal for a time. In tlie west his 
authority extended as far as Kathiawar. Kalhana informs uS 
lliat vSankaravarmaii of Kashmir rccomiiiered some portions of 
tile Puiijab wliich had lieen annexed by lihoja. But tlie Karnal 
region jremained under the rule of Mahendraxxda. His court was 
adorned by the famous poet Kajasekhara. 

Mahendrapala was succeeded by his son Bhoja 11, who was 
soon dellirtmed b}^ liis brother Mahipala {rirca 912-044 A.D.). 
Probably in or about 008 A.i>. Narayanapala recovered 

North Bengal and Bihar. Sometime between Q15 A.D. and 917 
A.r>. Mahipala was severely defeated by the Rashtrakuta King 
Indra III, who sai'ked Kaiiauj and plundered Pratihaifi territory 
as far east as Prayaga (Allahal)ad). The Rashtrakutas won 
further suc’cessc-s some years later ; the closing' years of 
Mahipala’s reign were darkened llie triuinjih.ant Northern 
expeditions of Krishna HI. 

The successors of Narayanajiala—Rajyapala (c'nca goS-040 
A.D.) and (h:)[)ala II [rirm o]n-Qh<> A.D.), —retained their hold 
on Hagadha and Noith Bengal, altlunigh they were not strong 
enough to challenge the Pnitihara suzciainty in Northern India. 
Rajyaijala probably married a Ra'^hlrakiUa princess ; this matri¬ 
monial alliance seems to have strengthened the "position of the 
Palas. 


DECIJNK Of' THE PkATlHNKAS: RISK Ol' XKW DVNASriKS 

Although the Praliliaras ("ontinned to enjoy scmie S(,u't of 
foTtnal suzerainty over laige i>(>ilions of Northern India till the 
extinction of tlie dynasty in the early lairt of th^* eleventh cen¬ 
tury, yet they lost all effective authority after Mjihiiiala’s 
disastrous defeats at tin hands of the Ra.shtrakutas. T'nder the 
weak .successors of Mahipala sevenil Rajput dynasties estalilishcd 
autonomous prineii>alilics in different parfs (d' Northern India. 
Of these dynasties tlio Chandellas of Biuidelkhand, the Kala- 
chiiris of Chedi (Central Provinces), the Paramaras of Mabva, 
the Chatilnkyns of Gujarat and the Cliaulians of Sakambliari 
(in Kaj[)Ulana)’ deserve special mentioiji. The last Pratihara 
ruler, Rajyapala, saved himself by a cowardly flight when 

For the hi-Titory of these dynasties, see Chapter* X. 

10 
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SiiUan Mahmud of Ghazni threatened Kanauj. Rut the un¬ 
fortunate King was defeated and killed by the Chandella Prince 
Vidyadhara. Thus the Pratihara dynasty came to an inglorious 
cud. 

thk later paias 

After the decline of the IVatihara dynasty the Paias 
encountered two neu enemies in the west—the Cliandellas and 
the Kalachuris. There are epigraphic references to suinu 
Chandella and Kalaehuri incursions into Bengal during the 
reigns of Gopala 11 and \'igrahapala II {circa 9bo-c)8<S A.n.)* 
Bengal seems to have lost her political unity in the second half 
of the tenth century for there are eingrai)hic references 

to several independent jirincipalities in lui^t and Soutli Bengal. 

The fallen fortunes of the Pala dynastv were teinporarilx’ 
rcviveil by i\laliipala 1 {circa c)<S8-ioaS v.n.t, wlio consolidated 
Ins authority in North and Ivast Beiij^al. It is doubtful wlietlier 
he succeeded iu recovering Pala i)ower in West or Soutli 
Oeiigal. During the period io.->i-io:2A a Chola general 

t 

sent by Rajendra Chola “attacked and overthre\^^ in order, 
Dharmapala of Datidabhukti, Kanasura of Scuthcrn Radlia, and 
Cxovindachandra of \'’arigala, before he fougiil with IMahii^ala 
and conquered rttara-Radlia.” N'o definiie information is avail¬ 
able aliout the exact relations of these Princes with Mahipala, 
but it is generally agreed that the Chola cam])aign was nothing 
more tlian a liiirn'ed raid across a vast stretch of country. 
Epigraphic evidence shows that Mahipala ruled over North and 
South Bihar, lie was probalih' defeated by the Kalachuii King 
Gapgcya. c 

The aggressive policy of Gangeya wa.s continued 1)y his 
son and successor T.akshmi-Karna, who waged a long struggle 
with Kayapala (circHj 10,^8-1055 A.D.), son and successor of 
Mahipala, and also with Nayapala\s srin and successor, Vigraha- 
pala III {circa 1055-1070 a.d.). Bengal had to face an invasion 
from the Chahikya King Soniesvara I, probably not long before 
*io6S A,D. About the middle of the eleventh century a.t>. 
Bengal was invaded bv Mahasivagupta Yayati, the Somavamsi 
ruler of Orissa. Independent dynasties arose in Ivast, West, 
and South Bengal. 
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At last a rebellion of the vassal chiefs led to the defeat and 
death of Mahipala II (1070-1075 a.d.), and North Bengal passed 
under the rule of JDivya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 
He was a powerful and able ruler. He was succeeded by his 
youiigiT broilJCT KuilrokH, wliose successor was Bliiiha. This 

political revolution constitutes the subject matter of the well- 
known historical kdvya, Rdviachanfam, written by Sandhyakara 
Nandi. The power of the Pala dynasty was partially revived 
by Rainapala, tlic younger brother of Mahipala II, who defeated 
and captured Bhiina and wreaked a terril)le vengeance upon 
him. After consolidating ]iis authority in North Bengal, Rama- 
pala brought Enst Bengal and A^^saiii under his suzerainty and 
l>iishcd liis arms as far as Kalinga, where lie came irvto conflict 
wuh Aiianlavarman L'lioda-Cianga of the Iiastern (huiga dynasty. 
In the west lie fought w itli the <'»ahadavala King Oovinda- 
chandra. His weak successor.-^ faded to maintain the integrity 
of the Kingdom IlB 1)v him. About the middle e>f tile twelfth 
century the Pala King<loni \sas cfmrmed to Central and P'astevn 
Bihar, and probably incliuled a portion of North Bengal. Then 
the Senas occu])icd North Bengal, Some Princes whose iiame^ 
ended in ‘p'^^hC coniinucd 10 rule in Bihar for some time, but 
their relationshi]),’ if any, with the dynasty of (»opala is yet 
uncertain. 


SECTION IV 

SOUTHERN INDIA IN THE POST-GUPTA PERIOD 

RISK OF THE CH\KUKV\S OF V\TAFT 

V 

The Chalukyas plavcd an important pari in the Bistory of 
Souihcin India for several centuries. Their origin is lost in 
ob.scurity, but it is piol)able that they^ were descended from 
Northern Indian Kshatriyas and migrated from Ayodhya to the 
country beyond the \undhyas. Smith connects them with the 
fritrjaras and thinks that tliev emigrated from Rajput ana to 
the Deccan. There is no concln.sivc evidence in support of this 
theory. ^ • 

About the middle of the sixth century Pulakcsiii I carved 
out a smkll principality in the Karfarcse-siR?aking country 
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around Vatapi (modern Badami, Bijapiu* district), which hence- 
forth became his capital. He performed an Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice, but his territory and power did not justify imperial pre¬ 
tensions. His son and successtu', Kirlivarman I, who probably 
ascended the throne in 566 a.d., extended his conquests to 
North Konkan and North Kanara, and probably also to tlie 
Bellary and Karnul districts. The stories relatiiij^ to his con¬ 
quests in Magadha, Bengal, and the Chola and the Paiidya 
territories in the Far South, are probably poetical embellish¬ 
ments devoid of historical foundations. He wa.s succeeded by 
his brother Mangalesii (597-60S a.i>.) who conquered the Ratna- 
giri district in the Konkan and vSubjugated the Kalacluiris of 
Northern Hcccan. His attempt to settle the succession on his 
son was opposed by his nephew (Kirtivarman’s son) Pnlakesin, 
who defeated and killed him and occupied the th.nme. 

ZENITH or CHAJ.UKY-X Pt)WKR ; 1>UL\KKM\ II (6nq-h4:> X.O.) 

The war of succession left it> traces upon the fortunes of 
tjic Chalukya dynasty, and the early year.s r)f Pnlakesin IPs 
leign were spent in subjugating his rebellious feudatories and 
neighbours. He captured the capital of the Kadambas of North 
Kanara, overawed the Oatigas of Mysore, and subdued the 
Mauryas of North Konkan. The Latas of Southern (nijaral, 
the Malavas, and the CTiirjaras (of Broach .■') subniitled to him. 
Harsha of Kanauj suffered a crushing defeat, and his attempt 
to extend his Fmi)ire beyond the Narmada proved a failure. 
The Kings of Mahakosala (in modern C.P.) and Kalinga felt 
terror-stricken at the apjiroach of the Chalukya army, and the 
fortress of Pishtapura (in«xlern Pithapurain in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency) surrendered to him without opposition. He defeated the 
Pallava King Mahendravarman I and advanced wdthin a few 
milc*^ of the Pallava capital Kaiichi. When the victorious 
Chalukya army cros.sett the Kaveri, the Cholas, the Keralas, arid 
the Pandyas submitted to Pnlakesin II. Thus the -Chalukya 
King succeeded in unifying a large part of vSouthern India 
(from the banks of flic Narmada to the districts beyond the 
Kiaveri) under his sceptre. Rut his end was tragic. The Pallava 
King Narasimhavannan stormed Vatapi (642 a.d.) and probably 
killed Pnlakesin himself. 
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Pulakesin II was undoubtedly a very powerful King. He 
is said to have niaiiitained friendly relations witli Khusru II, 
King of Persia, and exchanged diplomatic missicnis 'j^itli him. 
i>ome scholars believe that the reception of a Persian mission 
by Pulakesin II is dejneted in one of the Ajanta ca\'e paintings. 

lUrKN TSA-V; ON Tin- CTI\IJ:K^A KINODOM 

Iliueii Tsang visited vSouthern India in the reign of 
Pulakesin II. He describe- the soil of Maharashtra as rich and 
fertile. According to him, ‘hhe inhabitants were i^roud-spiritcd 
and warlike, grateful for favours and revemreful for wrongs, 
self-sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary to 
dcatli with any who licatcd tliem insuUiiigl>'. Their martial 
heroes whr. led the van of llio army in battle wx'iil into conflict 
intoxicated, and their ^var-elet;llants were also inade drunk 
befoie an engag’enient.'* About Pulakesin II the Cliincse 
pilgrim observes, ^^The King, in consequence of hi^ possc'Ssing 
llie^e men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. 
.His plans and undertakings are widespread, and liis beneficent 
actions are felt owr a great distance. His subjects oliey iiiin 
with perfect submission.^’ 

LVrKR CHAIUK\\S OF VVT\l*l 

Pulakesin H’s death was followed by tlie temporary 
decline of the Chalukya pfwver. His sou \ ikrainadit\'a I 
A.o.) succcedcd in lecoveriiig his paleiiud dominions 
from the grip of the Pallavas. The struggle against tlie Pallavas 
was continued, the Pallava capital w*as pluiKTercch and -the 
power of the Chalukya army was once more fell by the Cludas, 
the Keralas, and the Paiidyas. His successors, \ iuavaditya I 
and Vija.vaditya I, whose reigns cover the period ci)ca 680-733 
A.n., ^vere ])Owerful rulers. The former is credited with 
victories 6ver a lord of the whole of Iltaralyaiha\ who is 
l)robably to l)e identified w ith one of the si^ccessors of the Gupta 
ruler Adilyascna. During the reign of Vikraniaditya II (citca: 
733-746 A.n.) the Pallavas were once nfore defeated, anc: their 
capital plundered, by the Chalukya arijiy, Ihe Cholas, the 
Pandyns, and the people of Malabar submitted to him. The 
Arabs of Sind invaded Lata (Sniithern (riijarat), which vva.s then 
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iiicUicled within tlif Chalukya dominions, but they were re¬ 
pulsed. Thus Southern India was saved from the Arab menace. 
His son,, Kirtivarman II, lost Maharashtra to the Rashtrakuta 

Chief IJantidnrga, and the sovereignty of the Chalukyas came 

to an end {cnca 753 

GENEALO(;iC-\I. TAELE OF THE CIIALEKYA DYNASTY 

Pulakesin I 

1 

I I ' 

Kirtivanniin I (566-597 A.D.) Mangalesn (597-G08 A.D.) 

Pulakesin II (609-642 A.D.) Kubja Vishniivanlliana 

I (Founder the Fasteru 

Vikrainaditya T (655-680 A D ) Chaliikva Dvnaslv) 

I 

Vinayaditya (680-696 AD.) 

! 

Vijavaditya (696-733 A.D.) 

1 

Vikramaditya II (73vV746 A.D.) 

• 1. 

Kirtivarni.in JI ^746-757 D ) 

RKLiniOX TNDKR TUK CIIAI.FKVAS 

The Chiilukyas were lirahmanical Ilii'dns, but they were 
true to tlie Indian tradition of religious toleration. Ihiddliisin 
was slowly declining in their territories, altliough it appears 
from Iliueii T^^ang’s account that it uas not extinct. The 
Chinese pilgrim noticed more than one hundred Buddhist 
monasteries. Jainism i^rospercd in Southern India during this 

e 'I 

pertod, ^and eiijoycd the patronage o£ the Chalukyas. Large 
temples were built at Vatapi and Paltadakal (Bijapur district) 
in lionour of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The practice of e.\- 
cavating cave-lemples came into vogue. Some of the faiiujus 
Ajanta cave-frescoes probably belong to the Chalukya period. 

N. ■* 

BARI-Y history Olf TflK R,\SllTR.\KUT.\S 

The origin of the *Raslkrakntas, who cxcrcisscd sovereignty' 
over large portions of Southern India for more than two cen¬ 
turies, is as obscure as the origin of many other aucicut Indian 
dynasties. Later miens of the dynasty claimed descent from 
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Yadu, but it is difficult to lake such traditions a>s sober history* 
Some scholars connect the Rashtrakulas uitli the Rathikas 
mentioned in one of Asoka’s edicts. Some Clialukya records 
Uct?cribe them as afrricuUiirisls of the Andhra crnintl'y. There 
are epi.^ral)hic records showinjir that they were hereditary 
chieftains under the Chalukyas. It is probable that their 
original home was in Karnataka (not in Mabarashtra), and their 
iiiother-U)ii,c»iie was Kaiiareso Although they arc usually 
described as the Ra^lilrakulas of ^lanyaklieta (Malkhed, in tlie 
Xi'/am's Dominions), the cai)ital was established at tlial place 
bv Ainoghavarsha I ; the earlier seal of their pfiwer is un¬ 
known. 

Tile founder of the Rashtrakula power was Daiitidurga, 
who wiested Maharashlia fnnn the Clialukya Kui<^ Kirli- 
varman II abr)ni Hk middle ot tlie^eiglith century lie is also 
sai<] to have defeated (^tlwr r(mlcm])orarv rulers, like those of 
Kanclii (e^adriitly a l\'dlava Ihiiice), Kalinga, South Kosala (in 
C.P.), "Malava (probably the (lUrjai a-Pratihara Prince or r.ijain), 
Kata (Southern (bijaiat), and olhei small ])nncipalities. lie w^is 
succeeded by his uncle Krislina I (7t>S-77j v.nd. He comidetcd 
tile overlliHwv of 'Kiltivanuaii II, cruslied a proud Prince named 
Rahapj^a whose ukiility is at [iiesent unknown, subdued the 
Konkan, o\*erran the Kingdom of tlie Gangas of Mysore, and 
ilefeatcd Vishnuvaidliana IV, the Paistern Chalukva ruler of 
Vengi. He assumed imperial titles, (hie of his wreatest 
acln'evuinejils was the Iniikling of the famous rook-cul temple 
of Siva at Kllora (Nix.anPs Dominions), v^milli describes it as 
‘the most marvellous architectural freak in India’. Krishna 
wars succeeded by his son (h)vinda* II, wIk# was hopelessly 
addicted to sensual pleasures. He was defeated and dcposcil by 
his \ ounger l)rother Dhruva. 

l»KKIt)n OV R\snTk\KrTA (“'tLOKV • 

The period of Rashtrakuta imperialism liegins witli tlie 
reign of Dhruva Xhupama {circa 770-793 A.T).). The Gaiiga 
King was defeated, and his territoric^i were annexed. The 
Pallava rnlei of Kanclii was defeated. Dhruva then turned his 
attention to the X^orth and cameconflict with the (birjara-- 
Praliharas and the Palas.^ The NortVern expeditions did not 


* For details, see p. 141. 
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result in the expansion of territory, but they undoubtedly 
demonstrated the rising greatness of the Rashtrakula dynasty. 

Dhruva's death or abdication (circa 703 a.d.) was followod 
by a war of succession, at the end of wliich the Kashtrakuta 
Kingdom came in tlie possession of his son Oovinda III 
Jagaiiuvffa (circa 7(j^-8i'] a.d.). He suj^pressed a rebellion in 
the (langa territory auiicxecl by liis father, and defeated Danti- 
varniaii, the Pallava ruler of Kanchi. Then he turned Ins 
arms against the (lurjara-Praliharas and the Palas of Xortliern 
India.' W'liile he was ])iisy in the Xorili, a grand confederac>' 
was formed against him in the South by the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
and tile riders of Kanclii. riarigavadi (i.c., the Oanga Ivingdoni 
in i\I\'S(>re), and Kerala. Govinda crushed this formidable coali¬ 
tion and asserted his sir/erainty (>ver Southern India. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son, who is known only 
by his epithet Aniogliavarsha I (circa 814-877 a.J).). Ih'olxably 
his proper name was Sarva. He was a minor at the time of his 
accession. His guardian was Karkaraja-Suvarnavarsha of tlie 
collateral (hijarat branch of tlie family." The minority of the 
ruler encouraged some of the tributary Piinces to rebel, and the 
position Ix-'Canie so serious that Amogliavar-.ha lost his throne. 
Within a short time lie regained tlie throne, but he was still 
young, and too weak to undertake niililaiv exj)editions. hater 
on he secured victories against the Chalukya ruler of A'engi. 
He is said to ha\'e extended his political influence over pastern 
India (Bihar and BeJigal), but there is hardly «nny historical 
fouiulatioii for tliis claim.Indeed, Amogliavarsha's military 
weakness left the Palas a\ul the (''lUrjara-Prutiharas free to fight 
amoifg- thginsclves for the mastery of Northern India. It .‘-cems 
that he was more interested in religion and literature than in 
military extdoits. He was attracted towards Jainism, but it is 
probable that lie did hot give up his ancestral allegiance to 
Brahmaiiical Hinduism. He was a patron of letters, and, like 
Harsha, he was Inmsclf an author. 

^ For details, see p. 142.^ 

^ This hrancli was fonnded bf Jiidra, who w'ns appointed griveriirtr 
of Lata (Southern Gujarat) hy his elder brother fJovinda 111 aU)ui the 
beginning of the nimth oedtury. It lost its political authority towards 
the rlo'^e of the niiltli century, 

^ pp. H3-144. 
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The Arab travdlerh and chroniclers describe tlie Rashtra- 
kuta Ivings by the epithet ‘Ralhara,’ which is evidently an 
Arabic corniptioii of the Sanskrit term Vallabhardja. Siilaiman, 
an Arab merchant wlio travelled in Westei'n India in the middle 
of the ninth century, si)caks of 'the long-lived Balhara* {i.e., 
Amoghavaisha I, who ‘enjoyed one of the longest reigns re¬ 
corded ni history’), and states tliat ho was acknowledged as one 
of the four greatest rulers of the world, the other three being 
the Caliph ot Baghdad, the Rmperor of China, and the limperor 
•of Conslantinoi)le. Tlie Rashtrakiitas maintained friendly re¬ 
lations with the Arabs of Sind and encouraged commerce with 
the Arab inercliants. 'I'liis ];ro-]\'Iiislim i)olicv was* ])rol)ably 
due to llie fact that the (hirjara-Pratiliaras were the common 
enemies ot the Kashtraknlas and the Arabs of Sind. 

Krishna II /lkdlai\irsha (circa <S7*7-nis ), w-ho succeeded 

Amoglicivarslia I,, was not a \ ery successful ruler. His clashes 
with tile ]{asteru Chalukvas of Vengi and Hlioja Paramara of 
iMalwa did not increase llie power of the Ra^ditraknta dynasty. 
He x\as succeeded ])>’ his grandson, Indra. Ill SityaviushU 
{ciu'a or^s-gr; who revived the military gh^ry of Dhruva 

and (h)vinda III. He 'succeeded in humiding the pride, of the 
f'.urjara-Pratiliaras of Kaiiauj ^ His successors, Amoghavarsha 
.II, (fOvinda and Aniogliavarsha III, ^^hose reigns covered 
the ]>criod circa oi7'-9,ai , were weak rulers. 

'Phe last great rulei of the Rashtrakuta dynasty was 
Krisliiia HI (circa g;sO'OoS \ i>.). It is proliable that he came in 
coiillic't with the ('.nrjara-Praliliara ruler ]Mahi]>ala and wrested 
Kalaiijara and Chitrakuta from him. In the south he occupied 
Kanchi and Tanjore. A Cliola prince named* Rajaditya,#son 
of Paiantaka 1 , was defeated by him in the famous battle of 
Takkolam (Noitli iVrc'ot district) in A.r>. He also humbled 
the pride* of the J^andyas and the Kenilaii, and we aie told that 
even the King of Ceylon paid homage to hiiiu 

F.AM, Oi‘ TIIK RASHTRVKUTV DYNASTv , 

After the >'ear ohS a.J>. the fortuyes of the Rashtrakutas 
sank to a ver>' low level owing to tlie w^cakness of the successors 
of Krishna* HI. Manyakhela itself \fas i>liindcrccl by the 

^Sce p. H5. 
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PnrAinara King Siyaka-Harsha. Ainoghavarsilifi 1\'', the lawt 
King of the dynasty, was defeated by the Western Chalvikya 

ruler Tailapa in 973 
« 

GieNEAUKUCM. TADHv OI- TEIIv RAvSIlTKAKriA UVN VvSTY 

Inclra I 

i 1 

ludra II Krishna 1 Akal.'u ar-^lia 

] (768-772 A.I>.) 

D.inlidurga (754 A.D.) | 


G<ivimla II Dhniva (779-795 \.l) ) 

I 

r.ovinda III (793-814 A.D.) 

1 

i An'.ot^iiawindia I <814-877 A D ) 

j 

Kn.-lnia II (877-913 A.D ) 

! 

Jai^aHuni^a 

I 

! . ' ! 

Iiiilrn Ilf i9l.s !ll7 A D.; \mi),”!i iv.irsliri ID \.D t 


I I I 

Aiiioeliav.'irslia 11 (hA’iiidn IV Krishna III KlioUiga Nirupania 
(917-918 A n ) (918-934 A.D.) (939-988 A D j '968-972 A.D.) , 

! 

Son Anio,i;!iav,irsha IV 

I 1972-aid A D.) 

liKlra IV 
i9.V. A D.) 


ENSTERN CH.UtIKYtS OF VENGl 

I’nlakesin of Vataih entrusted hi.s younger lirotlier Kubja- 
V’isfinuvRrdhaiia with the government of the eastern jxirtirm of 
liis dominions. Jayasirnha I, the latter’s son and sue'ce.ssor, 
declared hi-- independence. Thus an indeitendent principality 
grew up with its centre at Vongi. The Kastern Chahikyas 
ruled oi/cr the Andhra country and .some parts of Kalinga for 
more than four centuries. Vijayaditya II and Vijayadilya III, 
whose reigns covered rdmost the whole of the ninth etnilury, 
are said to have defeated the Hashtrakutas, the Gangas, and the 
fjther neighbouring i«nvers. Towards the last quarter of the 
tenth ceiltury the lia^ern Chalukya Kingdom was‘overrun by 
the Chola ruler Rajaraja I. In the eleventh century the Rastern 
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Chulukyi^tJ entered into matrimcniial relations with the Chela*;. 
Rajendra t'liola 11, also known as Kulottunga 1, united the 
Chola Kini;:»doni with Iho Kingdom of Veiigi. 

t 

THK KADAMHAS 

I'lie founder of the Kadamha d>^iiasty was a Brahmin 
iiiiiiK’d iNfayiira^annan, \vl)o cstaldislied a small principality in 
Karnataka al^ont llic middle o! ilie fourth century A.D. The 
hrst imi)orlaiil King of the dynasty was Kakuslhavannan. 
Ravivarnian, \n!io ruled iluriug the first liall of llie sixth 
century, made Halsi (Hclgainn district, Bombay Presidency), 
his capital and secured victories against the Cangcls and the 
J^illavas. Ihilakesin I and Pulakesin H reduced the power of 
the Kadcinil)as, and the CIanga^ coiniuered the southern i)art of 
their Kingdom. Some hraiiclies of The Kadainba (hnasty ruled 
in (lifl’ercJit part'^^ol Sonihern India till the (dose ol the thirteenth 
century. Sauisni mid Jaine-m were the principal religions uf 
tile Kadainba terriuniLs. 

■ 

THK GXNGAS 

It is (lilTienU to .Jscertain ibe liistorical value of tlie legends 
concerning the origin of the Cangas. Their tern'tennes, generally 
known as C.angavadi, c(mi]>risc(l a large pari of -Mysore. The 
dynasty w'as founded ni the fouith cuitury A.D. The capital 
W’a-* TalaN'anapura ('falkad on the Kaveri in the ^Mysore district). 
Tile greatest enemy of the Cangas was the Rashtrakuta dynasty 
of Manyakheta. The sovereignts" of the Cangas was destroyed 
by tlie Cholas in 1001 A.D. Some Canga Chiefs continued to 
rule small jirineipalities as wassals of the Vholas ami the 
H<\vs;iUis. Jainism ^v;^s a flourisliiii}’ religion in GanRavacli. 

I'or.l'nexi. htstory oi‘ titr i>,\u.\\ \s • 

A brief acoijimt of the early liislory of the Pallava? has been 
given in a ])revious chapter.’ Towards the close of the sixth 
century A.D. .Simhavi.slinu founded a new dynasty and extended 
the I’allava Kingdom u]) to the Kaveri He is said to have 
vanquisited the Pamlya, Chola, and Chera Kings, as well as 
the ruler of Ceylon His son and sncceisor, Mahendravannan T, 


•See pp. 95-96. 
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whose reign roughly covered the first (luarlcr of the sevenlli 
century, was defeated by the ])ovverfiil Chalukya King 
Piilakesin II, who wrested from him the province of VYuigi. 
He was succeeded by his son Narasinihavarinau I, who was 
‘the most successful and distinguished nieinber of tliis able 
dynasty.’ Iti O42 a.i>. he (Kcupied \'atapi, the cai)ital of the 
Clialukyas, and ])robably killed Piilakesin II himself. Tliis 
victory made the Pallavas tlie doiuinant iiower in Southern 
India. Xarasiinliavannan sent two naval expeditions to Ceylon 
and placed a nominee of his on the throne of that island. It 
was during liis reign that tlie Chinese pilgrim Hiueii Tsang 
visited Kaiiclii. He ^ays, “The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and i>roduces abundance of grain Tlicrc are also 
many flowers and fruits. It produces juecious gems and other 
articles. The climate is liot, the cliaracter of the people courage¬ 
ous. They are (lee])ly attachcvl to the principles of honesty and 
truth, and highly e.->teem learning.” 

The rivalry between the Pallavas and the Clialukyas was 

luconstant factor in the history of Soutliern India in the seventh 

« 

and eighth centuries. The inscriptions of the rival dynasties 
claim victories for their own Kings, and it is difficult to extract 
the trutli from their conflicting statements. Vikraniadilya I, 
the Chalukya contemporary of Paramesvaiavarinan I, is said 
to have captured Kanelii and advanced as far south tlie river 
Kaveri. The Pallava Kingdom was w-eakened liy a war of 
succession in the second quarter of the eighth century. Vikram- 
aditya II Chalukya occujiied Kanchi .soon after 733 a.d,, but 
the Pallavas soon recovered their iiower. Tliey had to fight 
against the Cha’as, the Paiidyas, and the Gaiigas. But they 
were defeated by Dantidurga, the founder of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty. 1'.])igrai>hic evidence indicates that Nandivannan 
ruled for at least 65 years. Aliout the hegiuning of the ninth 
century Govinda III Ka.shlrakiila invaded the Pallava Kingdom 
and defeated its ruler Dantivarman (circa 776-828 A.n.). 
Dantivarman and his successors had to fight against the Pandyas. 
A Pandya King w as * severely defeated about 880 a.d. The 
Pallava [>o\ver was finally* ^.n^liecl by the Chola King, Aditya I, 
who defeated Ajjarajitnvanuan [circa 876-895 a.d.) and annexed 
Tondamamdalam. Some* Pallava Chiefs, however, continued to 
.exist as local rulers down to the thirteenth centllrv. 
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GBNEAUKJICAI. TAhhV) OF THK PAUvAVA DYNASTY 

Siiuhavaniian V 


Sinihavishiiu 
IVIahenUravarinau I 

I 
I 

Nara'^niihavaniicMJj I 
(642-668 A.D.) 

I 

Mahendravarnian 11 

I Iliranyavannan 

Paraijit-'svinavaniuni I I 

(674 A.D.) XaiuHvarjiian II 

I (717-782 A.D.) 

Nara-iinilrivaniiaii II j 

Daiilivarjjiaji 
(776-828 \.F).l 

PamIn^'s^ ara- Al.iliciulra ' 

variiiaii 11 x.inr.aii III Xainl)\arinaii HI 

• Aparajitavaniian 

{876-81^n \-l» ) 

RliLr01(,N IN TI1 K‘i-\MA\V Kl\(;iK)Tkl 

Most of Ujc' Pallriva Kin.^s were Hrahnianiciil Hiiuliw 
devoted to the worship of Siva. Snnhavishmi, Jlie first iinportanl 
ruler of tlie dynastv, wa-^ probably a woishi]'ki)er of \bshuu. 
Malieiidravanuaii was at first a Jain, l)Ut about the middle of 
liis rei.eu he adopted IIk* worsliip of Siva through the influence 
of Saint Appar, whose propaganda definitely improved the 
position of vSaivisni in the Pallava doininions. ]\rahendravarnian 
was favourably dispo.sed to other Hindu gods also, for he dedi¬ 
cated shrines to Brahma and X’ishnn. In his later life, how¬ 
ever, he became int(>lerant of Jainism and devStroyed a large 
Jain monastery in vSont]] Arc(d. The testimony (^f lliiicn Tsang 
proves that Buddhism was not altffgether dl*cadetit in# the 
Pallava Kingdom. At Kanchi lie found hundicds of^Buddliist 
monavSleries and io,ono Buddliist priests, all belonging to the 
MahayatHt school. He also refers to ijic evistence of many 
Nirgranthas (Jains). Vaishiiavism flourished, probably duo to 
the efforts of the Alvars, whose Tamil songs are remarkable for 
depth of feeling and true piety. 

PAiJAV\ art ^ 

Smith observes that, "the history of Tiuhaii architecture 
and sctilptnre in the Sotitl.\ beRius at \hc close of the sixtli 
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ceiilury under ,Pallava rule/* Religion, as usual, supplied a 
J 30 werflll impetus to the development of art. Aiahendravartnan 
introduced the practice of excavating temples out of solid rocks. 
Narasimlravarman founded the town of Mainallapuram or 
Mahabalipuram, and constructed the so-called 'vSoven Pagodas,’ 
each of which is cut from a grOat rock boulder. The rocks at 
Mahabalipurain were decorated Avith beautiful relief sculptures. 
The temples built by the Pallavas are found at Dalavahur 
(South Arcut district), Pallavaram, Wallani (Chingleput district), 
PudokoUai, Tricliinopoly district, and Kauchi The Pallava 
school of arcliituclure and sculpture is ^oiie of the most im¬ 
portant and interesting of the Indian schools’. The Pallava 
style liehl the field in Southern India till the development c)f 
tlie Chola style. 

LtTI^RATURK IN TUK 1\\1J.\VA KlN('rT>OM 

The Pallavas were patrons of Sanskrit. Most of their 
inscriptions are in Sanskrit, and even in the Tamil inscriptions 
the pra.sasti portions are in Sanskrit. Kanchi was a famous scat 
of Sanskrit learning from very early limes. The temiiles were 
the centres of Sanskrit studies. Pharavi, the well-known poet 
who composed the Kirdldrjiiniyam, is said to have adorned 
the Pallava court in Simhavishnu’s reign. Dandin, the 
celebrated author of a standard Avork (jii poetics, probably lived 
in the reign of Nara.simhavarman il (end of the seventh 
century). Mahendravarnuin I himself Avas a well-known 
author ; he probably composed an interesting burlesque named 
Ma i tavildsaprahasana. 
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RAJPUT ASCENDANCV' 


SECTION I 

ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

IMPOKTANCK OP THK R \JPtTS 

V. A. vSinith poinU out that from the oighlli century 
oiuvards tlic Kajpnts played a conspicuous part in tlie history 
of Xortliern and Wcstoni India. He observes, ‘'Tlipy bc-canie 
bi) prominent that tlu; ('c-nturies from the death of Ilarsha to 
tlie Muhammadan comiuest of Hindostan, extending in round 
uunibers from tlie middle of the seventh to the close of the 
tuelftli century, might be called with i)roi)rietv the Raj]>ut 
l)ei'iod. Nearly all llic Kingdoms were governed ])y families 
or clans wliich foi ages jiasl liave 1>een called collectively 
Rajputs/’ , 

The imporlance of the Rajputs does not consist merely in 
their political domination for centunes. In an age of Muslim 
aggression tliey \\\n'C the defenders of Hindu faith, the patrons 
of Hindu culture, the jirotagouists of Hindu traditions. Tod 
paid an e](X|Uenl tribute to their heroism in the jollowing 
words* '‘What nation on earth would have maintained the 
semblance of civilization, the spirit or the customs of their fore¬ 
fathers, during so inanv centuries of overwhelming depression, 
Init one of such singular character as the Rajput? Rajasthan 
exlnhils the sole example- in the history of manVind, 'T>f a people 
withstanding every outrage barbarity can inflict mr human 
nature sustain, and bent to the earth, yet rising buoyant from 
the preF^sure and making calamiiy a whetstoue* to courage.” 

CONTKOVKRSV AROPT TllK ORKUN OF THK RAJPUTS 

There is no agrconient among modern scholars regarding 
the origin of the Rajputs. According to tradition, the Rajputs are 
the descendants of the ancient Kshijtriyas belonging to the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties. In recent years this tradition has 
found air able champion in Tandit *Gaurisankar Hirachand 
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Ojha, wliosc work on Rajput History (written in Hindi) has 
become a classic. Hut this tradition is rejected on historical 
grounds by many luiropeaii and Indian scholars, whose views 
may be summarised in the ’^^following words: '‘The general 
thesis th^t some of the nobler Rajput septs are descended from 
Gurjaras or other foreigners, while otliers are closely connected 
with the autochthonous races, may he regarded as definitely 
proved.” 

TIIK TRADITION \I. VIKW 

The supporters of the traditional view naturally emjdiasize 
tlie value of tradition, but in many cases the traditions current 
ill Rajpiitana are not corroborated by ejiigraphic evidence. For 
instance, according to TVIewar tradition the Ranas of Udaipur 
are the dosceiidants of Rama, the hero of the Ramdyajia, but 
in the oldest inscriptions ielating to the Ouhilols the founder 
of the family is described as a Brahmin. When medieval and 
modern traditions cannot be reconciled with ancient epigraphs, 
the historian must accept epigraphic testimony in ]»refereiice to 
t'adition. 

■ 

It is also pointed out by the supporters of the traditional 
view tliat the devotion of the Rajjmts to the Hindu religion, 
and their long struggle willi the Muslims in defence of Hindu 
faith and culture, amply demonstrate their Indian origin. Why 
should they fight so valiantly in defence of a roHgion to which 
they were but new converts? The advocates of the modern 
view ])oinl out that recent converts often show more /.eal for 
their new^ligion lluui those among whom this religion might 
have takcfi fts birth. Onnpare the Arabs with the Turks, and 
you ^will find l^e latter more zealous for the spread of Islam 
than the tormer. 

Finally, anthropometric measurements taken in connection 
witli the Census Report of igoi show that the physical features 
of the Rajputs closely resemble those of the Aryans. If we 
accept this resemblance as a reliable test of racial afiinit.y, we 
must subscribe to the. traditional view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs. But conclusions based on anthropometric measure¬ 
ments are seldom satisfactory* from the historical point of view» 
in a country dike India, where the mingling of diffcM'cnt racial 
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elements has been a frt:(iuent phenomenon. Smith says, “I do 
not believe that anytlhiiij: worth knowing is to be learnt by 
measuring the skulls or noting 15ie physical characters of in¬ 
dividuals in a population of such mixed origin.** « 

THE MODliRN \’IK\V 

Although Tod’s great work was based primarily on the 
traditions current in Rajpntana in his days, yet he rejected 
the traditional view regarding the origin of the Rajputs. He 
declared that the Rajputs were of vSeylhian origin. The theory 
of the foreign origin of the Rajputs is thus more than a century 
old. Some Ivuro])can and Indian scholars have strengthened it 
by their historical invevSligations. 

The absorption of foreigners in Hindu society was not a 
novel j)benoinenon in the ago when 4hc Rajpnls emerged from 
ol)S<.'urily. There arc hi‘-torieal instances showing that tlie Sakas 
entered into matrimonial relations with the Hindus.^ The Huns, 
the Gurjaras, and the otlier allied tribes who poured into India 
during the hflh ami sixth centuries, were sureb/ not exter-’ 
minuted by the Hindus. It may be safely assumed that they 
gradually merged thcnisclves within the Hindu society, just as 
the Creeks, the Rushans, and the Sakas had done in i>revious 
ages. The position of these foreigners in the social structure 
of the Hindus was determined by their occupation. Tliohc 
families which c‘arved out principalities for themselves came 
to be regarded as Isshatriyas or Rajputs, (')ne of the Rajput 
clans mentioned by Tod bears the name "Him*. >|pmetimes 
cliange of occupation kd to cliange of caste. For instance, the 
Guhilots of ^lewar were originally IJ^'ahmins p they became 
Rajputs when thej^ acquired political power. i>uch cliaiy^es were 
not inconsistent with the ancient Hindu.tradition. The Phar)na~ 
sdslras recognise the possibility oi men of lower castes being 
elevated to higher castes. Even no\\' a process of ele\'ation is 
continually going on within the Hindu society. 

The foreign origin of some of the Rajput clans is definitely 
proved by cpigraphic evidence. For in.^tance, the (Hirjara-. 
Pratiharas arc described as 'sprung^from the Gurjara lineage/ 
In .soipc easels definite eviddtice is not available, but there are 

Satavahana Prince married Rttciradanian^s daughter. vSee p. lOL 

TI 
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reasons to suspect that particular Rajput tribes are descended 
from the aborigines of India. vSmith liolds that the Chandellas 
were ‘Ilinditisetl Cionds’. The diversity of the cults and beliefs, 
manners ,and customs, prevalent among the Rajputs seems to 
indicate the divL-rse ttvigin of the different clans. For instance, 
those Rajput tribes which are specially devoted to the worshiji 
of the vSun ma\ he regarded as foreigners in origin, while those 
which woi.ship the serpent (.ViTgn) arc prohaldy de'.condcd from 
the aborigines of this country. 


SFCTIO.N 11 

r 

THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 
«< 

K.\RI,V MUSLIM RMDS 

Witliili a few yau's of ^tuhaniniad's death tlie AraKs made 
themselves masters of a vast hjnjare comprisiiii’ Arabia, Syria, 
•Palestine, and Persia Acc(>rdiii.e to Arnold, a leadiji^ 

authority on Islamic history, tliis wonderful exransion of the 
hitlierlo iiisiiuiificant desert race was due* not so imicli to their 
nevvd)orn religious spirit as to llieir desire to j)Ossess the lands 
and goods of their neigliboiirs ulir> v'.eie richer and Jiiore for- 
Innate tlian themselves. Tliere are other writers \v\h) think 
that it was 'genuine religious cntlmsiasm, the new strength of 
a faith now fur the hist tiim^ blossoming forth in all its purity, 
that gave the victory in every battle to the arms of the Arabs 
and in so incredibly short a time founded tlie greatest empire 
the;, world has*ever secfid It is jirobable, however, that in the 
case of^Imlia it uas tlie fabulous wealth of this country rather 
than the desire to spread Islam that attracted the Arabs. Tlio 
cotKjuest (A Persia mjido the transition to India a comparatively 
easy matter. 

The first recorded Aral) exi)edition (^>.^6-37 A.n.) was a 
naval cuteri>risc inlcjnlcd to plunder the western coasts of fiidia. 
^Caliph Omar, during whose administration this expedition 
arrived at Thana near ‘domkay, disliked the sea and disapi>roved 
distant adventures. , But his successors were less cautious. 
Tinder them the conquering zeal of the Arabs found better scope. 
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Cxi)cditions were bent a.eaiiist Kiniian anti Makran, but military 
MiccebSCb were not followed I)y annexation. AUenipls were also 
made to ocoiipy Al^lianii,lan. 

CON^UKvST Ol*' wSlNJ) 

Al)uut the l)e.L;innin;^ of the eighth century the power of 
the Arabs reached its zenith. In the w’est their jKjlitical bupre- 
maey readied Si»ain lliioii.^;!] Nt)rtli Africa ; in the west they 
comiuered llokhaifi, Klmjaiul, Samarkand, and Farpihana, and 
.advanced as fai as Kaslii^ar. llajjaj, who governed Iraq in 
the name, of llie Calij)li, suit an army to t)iinisli tile ])irales'of 
I'elKil (a ^eajxn't sitiialeci not very far from thf town of 
Thatta) in Sind, ^\ho liad plundered eiglit s]ii])s carrying pre¬ 
sents for the Cali]»li ^eiil bv tlie inler of (.'evlon. Tlie exj^edi- 
tion failed, ano ihe inmmander \n’?is killed, A fresh expedi¬ 
tion, belter planned anal belter oieaiiised, was nndei' the 

diarge of Miilianimad bm tjasim. 

Mnbammad readied Delial ni 71J a.J>. and took tlic town 
hy storm. A Iiuku booty fell into the hands ot the coiKinerors, 
and all males of the ay:e of 17 and upwards were killed if +hey 
refused to emhiace eiam. Muhammad then jn'oeL-tded towards 
the north, and on way received the siihmission of the iii- 
hahitaiits (;f Ninm (ne.tr modetii Jarak, to the south of 
Haidarahadl Dalnr, llte lhahmin Kiiif* of Sind, colleclcM a 
[ioweiful aimy at Kawar, ithtre, a Muslim historian says, “a 
dreadful conflict ensued, such as has never been heard of.” 
Dahir died fi,v>htins, and hi'' leaderk'ss army suffered defeat 
after a valiant tight. Daliir’s wife aiv.1 -s<')U toyk shelter in the 
lortress of Uauar, which was delciided hy about 15*000'men, 
and resisted the onslaughts of the Mu.slims. When the fall of 
the fortress was immineiil, the heroic (lueeii and all other women 
living w'ithin ihe wall' burnt lheni.sclv?s to escape dishonour. 
Muhammtid occupied the fort, inassacretl about 6,000 men, and 
seized Dahir’s we.ilth accumulated there. The army then 
advanced to Hiidnnattahad tnow a ruinefl city to the north of 
flaitlarahatl), where the people snhmilted without resistance, as 
the inhabitants of Niriiu bad dont. The capture of the fort of 
Aror (Alor) followed. 'I'lic last strongliold of the Hindus was 
Multan, which was captined after a bitter struggle. 
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MiihamniacVs victorious career was, however, cut short, 
probably by the intrigues of his enemies in the Caliph’s court. 
He was tortured to death l)y the order of Caliph Walid 
(705-715 but the exact circumstances leading to this 

tragedy cannot l»e rescued from the myths created by later 
historians. 

ARAB administration IN STND 

The newly conquered province was divided into a nuinbcr 
of districts (iqtds) held by Aral; military officers on condition 
of military service. As regards the ordinary soldiers, some were 
given land, while others received fixed salaries. Land was also 
given to Muslim saints and heads of nios()iies. As a result of 
these measures a number of Arab military colonics gradually 
came into existence and «>oine of them eventually grew into 
flourishing centres of commerce and culture. 

The land tax and the jeziyah^ formed the princijial sources 

of revssnue. The fonner varied between § and J4 of the 
prov-luce. There were some additional taxes, which were 

generally fanned out to the liighest Indder. 

Tliere was no well-organised jufheiary. 'i'hc nf>l)les took 
cognisance of all crimes conimittecl within their jurisdiction and 
were entitled to inflict cajatal jninisliruent u\ sserious cases. The 
Qdzts decided cases according to the principles of Islamic law 
even in cases in which the Hindus were involved. Punishments 
of exceptional severiU’ were prc^scribed for the Hindus in certain 
cases. For instance, theft committed by the Hindus was 
punished by burning to death the members of the culprit’s 
famijy. All di^nites relating to marriage, inheritance, aditUery 
etc., in which the Hindus alone were interested, were decided 
by the Hindus in their panrliayats. 

The conquest naturally licgan with the destruction of 
temples and the ijersecution of the unbelievers, but it was soon 
realised that Hinduism was too strong to lie crushed by violence. 
Henceforth the A tabs,pursued a policy of toleration. This policy 
Wa.s enunciated by Hajjaj in tlie following terms: they 

have made submission and 4 iave agreed to pay taxes to the 

' Originally it was a tax levied on the Zimmis (noii-Miislini subjects 
in a Muslim State) in lieu of military service. 
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Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from them. 
I'hcy have been taken under our protection and \vc cannot, 
in any way, stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. 
Permission is given them to worship their gods. Nobody must 
be forbidden or prevented from following his own religion.” 
At Multan Muliauimad bin Qasim declared, “The temples shall 
1 )e inviolate like the churches of the Christians, the synods of 
the Jews, and tlie altars of the Magians”. It is difficult to say 
wlietlicT this declaralum was faithfully obeyed by his successors. 

DICCMNK of ARAB ]»0\VKk JN SIND 

Religious zeal and ]Kdilieal greed united tlie Arabs during 
tlu- early stages of the emiqiiesi, but the consolidation of their 
power was gratlually followc'd l>y discord and disunion. Chief 
fought against chief ; the Sunnis •persecuted the Shias and 
several heretical ^et'ts like the Kharijis and the Karmathians. 
As the power of the Cali])hs ileclined, Soul became divided into 
a number of petty Stales which were jiraclically independent. 
Towards the close nf the ninth century Sind was, as a matter 
of fact, cut off from the Caliphate. Three centuries later 
Muliauimad (ihuri coiKpicied the wliole* of Sind—from ]\lultan 
to L)el)al---aiul left it as a legacy to his successors in India. 

KFFKtn'S OF ARAB KlMj: I\ SlM> OX INDIA-X lUSTOKV 

The Ar-ab coiupicst of Sind has been described as hiu 
episode in the hi.slory r)f India and of Islam, a triumpli witliout 
resulls\ 'Pile Arabs could not use vSiiid as a I'lasc for the con¬ 
quest of India. iCxiieditions were ;.enl agamst the Hindu 
princes oi Raj])Utana, (hijaral, Kathiaw'ar and Cutch^ but the 
Rajputs, specially the (lUrjara-Praliharas, were loo strong to 
be vampiislieth Sind uudci the Arabs remained an isolated unit 
in the political framework of India. •Indeed, the extensive 
commercial operations catried on l)y the Arabs of Sind trans¬ 
formed this Indian province into a member of the Muslim family 
of nations and cut it off from the Hindu Viorld beyond the desert 
of Rajputaiia, ^ 

Although the Arabs coiivcrtod^a section of the population of 
Sind, they, could not permanently influRnce the language, art, 
traditions, customs, and manners of tlic country. The roads 
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and buildings constructed by them have not survived the ravages 
ot lime. On the other hand, the Arabs thenuselves were 
influenced to a consideialde extent by tlieir contact with Hindu 
civilisation^ Indian iiiiisio, i)ainting, medicine, and philosophy 
gave many lessons to Islam in the iml)res^ionable years of its 
youth. It was fr')m the Indians that the Arabs learnt the 
elements of astronomy. Tlie cultural contact between llie 
Hindus aud the Arabs was rudely cut off by the fall of the 
Abbasid dynasty. 


SECTION Ill 

DYNASTIES OF NORTHERN INDIA 

Most of the Hindu States which arose in Xortliern India 
after the deatli of Ilarslia wxre establi*-hed by tribes claiming 
Rajput descent. The earliest as well as the tnosl important of 
these Raj])nl dynasties was the (lurjara-Praliliara dynastv of 
Kananj. Tlie disintegration of the Pratihaia bhiij^ire in the 
tenth century was followed by llio rise <>( nnnier<iUs Rajput 
dynasties, '-oine of wfliich exercised considerable iiower. 'Hie 
history of the imu'e ini])ortanl dynasties is briefly (lescnbud 
below. 

run CH\ri\MANAS (or CHAinnNS) of S\^rJ{^^AK and AJiAIKR 

According to the tradition pre^^erved by the Rajtiiit bards, 
the founders of the four fire-born races -the Prati- 

haras, the Cliahamanas, llie Clianhikyas and the Paramara^— 
S])rai!g from the fire-altar of the well-known sage Vasistha on 
Mount Aim in Rajpiilana This story is not mentioned in the 
early inscriptions of the Chahamana dynasty. It seems that 
the Sakambhari (or Sambliar) region, situated on the borders of 
the present Jodhpur and Jaipur ^States, was the cradlc-land of 
the Chahainanas. They were divided into several branches, of 
which the vSakamV)h;v‘i branch was undoubtedly the most 
iitrportant. Its founder was Vasudeva, hut it i.s mjt 
possible to decide the exact rime wlieii he carved out hi.s prin- 
cij>ality. Giivaka f wvs a feudatory of tho GurjarA-Pratihara 
Phnperor Nagabhata IL Ouvaka H is said to liavc defeated and 
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slain a loniara priticu of the Delhi region ^ Thus began a long 
struggle between the Cliahinuanas and tlie Toinaras, which 
ended in tlic occu[)alion of Delin' by the former. 

Vak])ati J niul Simhaiaja raised the prestige (d tht* dynasty 
by military successes. PiDljably the Chahamanas completely 
freed themselves fioni the eonlrr)! of the Pratiharas before the 
reign of V igraliaraja IJ {ciica <>7 :^ a.d.). He extended, his con- 
ijuests as iar south as the \arl)ada and defeated Muiarnja, the 
Lhauliikya King ol (aijaiat. Ajayaraja defeated a general 
the Paramara King rg Ma!\\’a and coiHjUered llie country uj^ to 
I jjain. lie was the Inumhr ol llie famous oily of Ajaya-meru 
or Ajmer, ' His sem Anioiaja icnat 11 vo was d(;^foated by 

Jayasimha and knmaiajKila, llie Chaulnkya riders of f»iijarat. 
According to ^'ome Cliahamana inscriptions, fhivindaraja H, 
Ajayaraja and Anidiaja setniied miluary sueeesSLS against tlie 
Muslims, wlio inav li.ui. t eu» troo])'- of Sultan Malimud and liis 
successors. The OaditMu of hostility against the Muslims was 
eontmued ]^_\ X'lgiahai.ija In' (* na'/x a.d t, w’ho to<.ik 

advantage (h the di.eline lif the Vamini dynasty of the Punjab t(‘, 
a}ine,>; the ternloi \ 1 > mg l^etw'eeii the vSutlej and tlie Jumna. 
He also cajitured Delhi and Ih.e neighbouring region from the 
'Pomaias. ‘'The laidure of Delhi and the land between tlie 
Jumna and tlie Sutlej madelus dviiuslv the guardian of the gates 
to the (langeS-Jiimna \'alle>', and, as sub--'.(jueiil lustoiy shows, 
the C'h.iliamanas had to ije;n the tirsl sliock of the ie\’ived Muslim 
power tliat was giaduaily issuing out from tlie hills of Ghur.” 

'riu! last gt'eal nuiubei of the Sakambhavi branch of the 
Chaliamana family was Prithviraja HI {nrca ii7Q-Tra2 
whoso name is well-known to all iead(a'»i of Indu'^ii history. ^His 
career is described m detail in a Sanskrit poem • entitled 
rrith'inruja-viiavii c*)m|-osed probably by Jayanka, and in the 
famous Hindi epic, I'fiil'vhdin-Kaso of Chand Pardai. But 
Chand Bardaihs w'oik is of doubtful histonoal value. Its chro- 


' The Toinarns (Tnars) were one of the 30 eelehmtod Uajpul inhe^i. 
Necording to luinhc Innlition, the nly of l)e«ii wns founded in the 
eighth eenliiry l)v the Toin.ira piiiiee Anaiigiiixil!i The T(»nuiras were* 
probably feudatories of the (hir.i.ira-Prn^ihnrafl lill the hegianiniL: of the 
tenth eeulury. Then tluw heeanie independent, hut llieir \juw\v could 
not expand owing to tin* opposition of the Chaynniauas. The cai^liuc ot 
Delhi by the. latter soinolime before 1164 A.n. j)ui an end to the Toinara 

dynasty. 
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nology is full of ahsurdities, and the famous stor^” of Samyogita 
is too romantic to be true. 

There are reliable references to Prithviraja’s hostilities with 
the Chantlc-llas of Jeja-bhukti and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
but his claim la l^e regarded as the last great hero of Hindu 
India centres raiind liih opposition to ]\Iuhainniad Ghuri. Tlie 
extinction of the Yamiiii dynasty of tlie Punjab (riSb a.d.) 
brought the dynasties of (}hur and Sakaiiildiari face to face. 
No united effort was made by the Hindu Iwinces of Northern 
India to deal with the menace of foreign invasion. In iicji A.i>. 
Muhammad Cihuri met Prithviraja at Tarain. A Muslim 
chroiiiclei; says, “T 3 ofeat befell the army of Islam so that it was 
irretrievably lost’b The jMusliin army w'as, however, allowed to 
return to Ghazni. Muhammad (Thuri reorganized his forces and 
again appeared in the field of Tarain in 1192 \.i>. Prithviraja 
was defcvited, captured and killed. This disaster of llie Himliis 
was due to the superior tactics of Muhahimad, who made 
excclleiii u-^e of his mobile cavalry. 

• The second battle of Tarain i)ractically handed over the 
Chahamana Kingdom to the* I^luMims. Ajmer, Delhi and 
Meerut were (^cciijiicd within a short lime, and the troubles 
created by some relatives of Prithviraja were soon suppressed, 

THE CHANDlilXA.S (OR CII tXl>RATRIi;Y\S' OF JKJ^-IUUJKTI 

(nUNDKrjCHAND) 

TJie early history of the Chandellas is shrouded in obscurity. 
The (le.scent of the family is generally traced to the Moon. The 
first historical person referred to in the inscriptions is Narmuka, 
whf) probably \ived during the first (jiuirter of the ninth century. 
Khajundu) was the earliest centre of Chandella pow'er, and the 
early Princes of the dynasty wxtc the feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. Although the official records of the Chandellas 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Pratiliaras till the year 954 
A.D., it IS probable that after the defeat of Mahipala by Indra III 
sometime after 915 a.d. the obedience of the Chandellas to the 
declining imjx'rial power w^as nominal. Among the early 
members of the Chai^hdla dynasty Harsha and Yasovarrnan 
were undoubtedly powerful Vulers, but epigraphic references to 
their achievements artf so vague and exaggerated that it is diffi¬ 
cult to give conciete details about their careers. 
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The first great King of the dynasty was Dhaiiga (circa 
954-icx)2 A.D.), who ruled over a considerable portion of Upper 
India, including Allahabad, Kalanjar, and Gwalior, He is said 
to have defeated many Princes of Northern India and the 
Deccan, but it is difficult to test the accuracy of these epigraphic 
statements. >Some of the fine temples of Khajuraho were 
probably built during I)hanga\ reign. He was succeeded by 
liis son Gaiida (circa 1002-1010 v.d.), who is identified, probably 
wrongly, with the powerful I'rince ‘Nanda’, whom some Muslim 
chronicles describe as an antagonist uf vSultan Mahmud. His 
sou and successor, Vidyadliara, is described by IMuslim 
chroniclers as 'the greatest of the rulers of India in territory’. 
He defeated and killed Kajyapala, the last ruler of the Imperial 
Pralihara family, and on him fell the task <){ defending the 
Gangcs-Jninna valley again.st the invasions (d‘ vSnllaii Mahmud. 
He has been ideiitii'R-d with the nnghty Plindii Prince named 
^Nanda’ mentiuned l)y llu I^luslini writers. The available 
iiifoniiatioii about ‘Naiula’s’ eiieounters with vSultaii Mahmud 
leaves no doubt that in the case of the Cliaiidellas the great eon- 
(lueror failed to repeat the success he had secured against othtr 
Hindu Princes. 

The innnevliate successors of Vidyadliara were weak rulers, 
and the Cliaiulella i»i>wer was for sometime completely eclipsed 
by the victories of kakshnii-Karna, tlie famous Kalachuri King. 
The ])Owcr of tlie Chandrllas was revived during the reign of 
Kirtivaniian, wlio'^c general Goiiala inflicted a severe defeat on 
Lakshini-Karna. The blow dealt by tlie Kalachuri King was, 
however, so serious that the Chandella dynasty could never 
rccovei its jnvdonhnant iiositioii in Nortlicni India. The last 
j)Owerful Prince of tlie dynasty was Madanavafinan (c/rcfl#n2Q- 
iio;, A.D.). He held sway over Kalanjar, Khajuraho, Ajaigarh 
and Mahoba, tlie four iiiii»ortant places traditionally connected 
with the hi.story of Ihc Lhandellas. Hc*is said to have defeated 
the Paramara King of Malwa, the Kalachuri King of Dahala, 
and Siddhaiaja Jayasimha, the Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat. 
Tile Gahadavala King of Benares is s:^id to have ‘passed his 
time in friendly behaviour*. MadanavannaiPs graiidsxin 
Paramardi (circa 1167-1^02 V.D.) was defeated by Prithviraja III, 
the famous Chahamana King of Ajmer ^ind Delhi. In 1202 A,D. 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak captured Kalanjar and compelled Paramardi 
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to ‘place the collar of subjection* round liis neck. His son 
Trailokyavarmaii (circa 1205-1241 a.d.) fought against the 

Muslims and probably recovcTcd Kalanjar. Chandella Princes 
continued to rule on lt portions of Buiidulkhaiid till the sixteenth 
century. 


THK KA1,ACUURIS OV THE CENTRM. PROVINCES 

The KalHchnris claimed descent from the Haihaya 
Kshatriyas mentioned in ‘Kpic* and Puranic tradition. Their 
name a])[)ear-» in e[)igraphic records from at ka^t tlie 
sixth century to tlic fifteenth century. Their principal 
branch, the Kalachuris of Dahala or Tripiiri (modern 
Tewar near Jiibbulpore, C. P.;, traced their descent 
from Vi^linu. The founder of the d\'nastv was Kokkalla 

c, 

{circa S75-Q25 \.r>.), who probably ruled over the modern 

Jubbuljwe Division of the Central Provinces. He formed 
matrimonial alliances with the Rashtrakutas and the Chandellas,, 
and maintained fiieiidly relations uith the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
^lAie policy of contracting matrimonial alliances with the 
Rashtrakutas wa.s continued for three generations. A Kalachuri 
King named f/akshmanaraja, who reigned during the second 
half of the tenth century, claims victorie-^ over the rulers of 
Bengal, Kbsala, (kijarat, Kashmir, and the Pandya Kingdom. 
He may have led plundering raids into Bengal, Kosala and 
Gujarat, but it is dilTicult to connect him with Kashmir and the 
Pandya Kingdom. Vuvaraja II was defeated by the Paramara 
King Vakpati H (Mnnja), who occufaed the capital city of 
Tripuri, Tripuri was soon recovered, but Taila II, the Chalukya 
KingH)f Kalyani, i)rnbab]y defeated Vuvaraja II. His successor 
was probably defeated by the Chandella King Vidyadhara. 

Gangeya Vikramack'tya (circa 1030-1041 A.D.) reviVed the 
power of the Kalachuri dynasty. Pie is .s^iid to have defeated the 
rulers of Kira (in the Kangra valley), Bengal, Utkala and 
Kuntala. He extended his authority up to the Ganges in the 
north, occupying Allahabad and Benares. He was, however^ 
defeated by the Paramara* King Bhoja. His son Lakshmi-Kania 
(circa 1041-1070 A-DJ w^as a great conqueror. “P'or.a time at 
least he dominated the whole^cgion extending from the sources 
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of the Batias and the Malii rivers in the west to the estuaries of 
the Hooghly in the east, and from the Ganges-Juinna vallty in 
the north to the iipjKM' waters of the Mahanadi, Wainganga, 
Wardha and Tapti. Thus the mantle of imperialism wjiicli had 
fallen from the shoulders of the* Ourjara-Pratiharas upon the 
Chandellas and llie l araniaras ^\as at last seized by the Kala- 
churis.” Towards tlie close of liis reign, however, this powerful 
King was defeated by Xava])ala and Vb'grahai)ala II of Bengal» 
by the Chandella ruler Kirtivannaii, hy the Parainara Prince 
Gdayaditya, by the Ciianlnkya King Bhima I and by the 
Chaliikya King Somesvara I of Kalyani. 

ijis success^n Yo'^ali-Kania {circa 1073-1135 ) wa'^ 

similarly defeated l)y Ihaj Pnramara, Chandella and Chalukya 
rnk-rs. It was probablv during ins reign that the Ciahadavalas 
occuj)icd llie whole area frcjin Ijeiiareif to Kanaiij, de])riviiig the 
Knlacluiris of some nf their iaiust districts 111 tlio rianges-Jumna 
valley. His successor frawa-Karna {ciixa- 1^51 ) was proKably 

defeated by the Chandella Prince ?sladanavaniiaii. The Kala- 
churis of Tiuinnana became in(le[)eiKlcnt and deprived (.laya-# 
Kama of his liold over Sonili Kosala. Very little definite infor¬ 
mation is available about his succcs'^ors. During the second 
lialf of the thiileeiitli and the first half of the hairleenth century 
the Muslims extended their authority as far as tlie* Bhanver 
Range. The Kalacliuris laobably ruled in the Jubbuli)ore region 
till the establisliiiieiit of the (joiid penver in that area towards 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 

TIIK GA1IA1>AV\1.\S Ot' P.I-NARKS \M) K XNAUJ 

The inscripli(»ns of this dynasty trace its (Icsccnl to *ane 
Yasovigraha, wlio does not a]>pcar to have been a person of the 
royal rank. Tlie real founder of llie greatness of the family was 
Cliandm, who occupied Kanauj towards close of the eleventh 
century. Ikmaiv.^ was prol^ably tlie early capital of the Gaha- 
davalas. The extension of their power over the modern United 
Provinces must have been effected largely ^t the expense of the 
Kalachuris, Govindachaiidra {circa 1114-1154 'vas the 

greatest ruler of the (jaliadavala dynasty. We do not knoxv 
many details about his struggle with lhe4Yannni Sultans of the 
Punjab, the Pala Kings of Bihar, the Sena Kings of Bengal and 
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tlie Kalachuri Kings of Dahala. He maintained frieiidljr rela¬ 
tions with the Chandellas in Nor them India and the Cholas in 
the Deccan. The struggle against the Yaminis was continued 
by his sQn Vijayachandra. 

The next King Jayachchaiidra {circa 1170-1193 A.d.) is 
well-known to all readers of Indian history. lyakshniaiia vSena, 
the contemporary Sena King of Bengal, is said to have raised 
pillars of victory at Benares and Allahabad. If this claim is 
true, he must liave defeated Jayachchaiidra. Prithvlraja-Raso 
of Chand Bardai contains the well-known story of Jayach- 
chandra's rivalry with Prithviraja III and the romantic c]>isode 
of the former’s daughter Samyogita. We have already said that 
Cliand Bardai’s epic is not a reliable historical work. After the 
second battle of Tarain, Muhammad Ghuri’s trusted general, 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, invndcd the Gahadavala dominions. 
Jayachchandra was defeated and killed in the battle of Chandwar 
(Etawah district, U.P.) in 1193 a.d. Asni (near Jaunpur or 
Fatehpur, U.P.), 'where the treasures of the Rai were deposited’, 
jvas then plundered. The victorious Muslims then captured 
Benares and destroyed many temple^. 

Ivpigraphic evidciicc slious that, in spile of tlie capture of 
the chief cities of the Gahadavala Kingdom by the Muslims, 
Harislichandra, a sou of Jayachchandra, continued to exercise 
indeiiendeiit authority over some portions of his father’s 
dominions. Some bardic chronicles of Rajputana trace the 
descent of the Rathors of Jodhpur to Jayachchandra, and this 
tradition seems to be supported by epigraphic evidence. 

THlv^^PARAMARAS* OF MAJA^^A 

« 

Later bardic and epigraphic traditions trace the origin of 
the Parainaras from tlie mythical fire-pit on Monnt Abn, but 
some of the earliest inscriptions of the dynasty connect it with 
the Rashtrakiitas of the Deccan. The Parainaras appear in 
Gujarat as feudatories of the Rashtrakutas about the middle of 
the tenth century. The first historical person in the dynasty 
■(vas probably Upendraraja, but Vakpatiraja I, a vassal of the 
Rashtrakutas, seems to have* been the real founder of its great¬ 
ness, The early Parainaras probably took part in the struggle 
between the Rushtrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas. The 
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simultaneous decline of these tvv^o rival dynasties towards the 
clo>se of the tenth century made it possible for the Paramaras 
to assert their independence in Mahva, where they had already 
transferred themselves from Gujarat. « 

Harslia, alias Siyaka II (circa 94^-974 A.i>.), was probably 
the first independent Paramara ruler. His successor, Vakpati II 
<jr Munja (circa 974-995 a.d.), was a powerful anel ambitious 
prince. He repeatedly tried to oust the usurper Taila II from 
the throne of Kalyani. Viivaraja II, the Kalachui'i King of 
Dahala, was defeated by him. There arc also refercnce.s to his 
hostilities witli the Kcralas, the Cliolas, the Clianlukyas of 
Gujarat, lli'e Chahaiiianas of Nadol, and the Guhilots of ]\Icwar. 
His life met with a tragic end in a war with Taila II.* He was 
a patron of learning. Some famous scholars, including IWhna- 
gupta, the aiilhor of Navasahasanka-charita, and Halayudha, the 
famous commentator on metrics, cnjc'jycd his patronage. Prob¬ 
ably Munja himself was a scholar and poet of some repute. 

Blioja (circa iOTo-1055 the greatest ruler of the Fara- 

inara dynasty, is famous in Indian legend and history, Hi:> 
military exploits are narrated in exaggerated language in con¬ 
temporary inscriptions. There are authentic slorie.s about his 
struggles with the Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Kalachuris of 
Dahala, and there are reasons to believe tlial in some of these 
Bhoja was the \'ictor. But, as in the case of Vak]iati II, his end 
\vas tragic. He died during a joint attack on his capital Dhara 
by Somesvara I Ahavamalla, the Chalukya King of Kalyani, 
Bliima I, the Chaulukya King of Gujarat, and Lakshini-Karna, 
the famous Kalacluiri King. Bhoja’s relations with the 
Chaiidellas were probably unfriendly. ,His claim to greatness 
rests more on his patronage of arts and literature tha^ 011^ his 
political and military achievements. Epigrapliic evidence refers 
to extensive building operations carried out by him. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, very few' specimenjif have survived. To 
thi,s gifted King is ascribed numerous valuable works on philo¬ 
sophy, poetry, poetics, astronomy, architecture, medicine, 
grammar, lexicography, and similar subjects. 

The fallen fortunes of the Paramara dynasty were revived 
by Udayaditya (circa 1058-1087 •a.d.), who wajy probably 
assisted by the outbreak of a general waar amongst the three 
allies (the Chalukyas, the Clianlukyas, and the Kalachuris) 
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who liad overthrown Bhoja. De^»perate attempts to revive the 
lost glory of the Parainaras were made by some succeeding 
members of the family ; but about the middle of the twelfth 
century u large portion of Paramara territory, including Ujjain, 
was occupied by vSiddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. Internal 
dissensions aggravated the effects of tliose military and i)olitical 
disasters. Arinnavannaii (circa 1211-1215 a.d.) was the last able 
Prince of the family, llis successors had to stem the tide of 
repeated IVlusliiii invasions. Alahva was finally coiK|uercd by 
the Muslims in the reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

TIIK CIlAriAMCNAS (uk .SDI.ANKIS) OK GUJAKVC 

« 

The Chaulukyas or Solankis ruled in (iujarat and 
Katliiawar for nearly three cent lines and a half (circa 950-1500 
A.D.). Some writers dt)nnect the Chaulukyas with the 
Chalukyas ; otliers, however, consider this connection dubious. 
Bardic traditions include the Chaulukyas among the famous 
agni-kula tribes, but iSIularaja, the founder of the family, may 
•have been the son of a princess of the Chapotkata dynasty 
which ruled in Gujarat during the eighth, ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

The decline of the (Airjara-Pratiharas and the Rashtra- 
kutas during the second half of the tenlli century jirovided a 
political opportunity which was utilised by many ambitious 
Princes. Mularaja I (circa 961-990 A.ips.) carved out a small 
principality in the Sarasvati valley and captured the city of 
Anhilvada (or Anahila-patakai from the last ruler of the 
Chapotkata dynasty. The next lujwcrful Prince of this dynasty 
w'a.i Bhima I‘(c/rca 1022-1064 A.D.). He fought against the 
Muslims of Sind, continuing in this respect the policy of his 
predecessors. As an ally of the Kalachuris and the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani he defeatetl Bhoja, the famous Paramara King. We 
arc also told that lie defeated the Kalachuri King Lakshmi- 
Kama. 

Unfortunately neither the available inscriptions nor the 
‘Jain chroniclers lefer to vSnltan Mahmud's raid on Soinnath 
during Bhima’s reign. Fbr the history of this important 
incident we must rely exclusively on Muslim sources. When 
Mahmud appeared before Anhilvada, Bhima I, taken by stir- 
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prise, probably left the city. As the mighty invader approached 
the gates of the great temple, the local coniniaiulcr also^ fled 
atid took shelter in a boat on the sea. The priests, however, 
resisted the invader with the courage of despair. A contem¬ 
porary Muslim chronicler says, ''Fifty thousand infidels were 
killed round about the temple, and the rest who esca])ed from 
the sword embarked in sliips and fled away"'. The conqueror 
plundered llie temple and collected treasure valued by a modern 
writer at yJro,50o,(K>o. We must reject the story, which made 
its appearance about six centuries after Mahmud’s death, that 
he refused the i^riests’ offer of gold in exchange of the idol, 
broke with a single blow of his mace 'the belly of Soiiinatli 
whicli was hollow’, and found precious stones of great value. 
Malinuid did not return by way of Anhilvada ; he t(jok a less 
frequented route via 31 ansiua. He^ was harassed on the w^ay 
l)y an army sent probably by Ilhinia I. Malmiud did not make 
any aUemt)t to - capture any cit\ or to accni)y any part of 
fiujaral. 

Bhinia’s successor, Kama I (c/rca 1064-1094 A.D.), had fx 
peaceful reign. son, Jayasimlia Siddharaja {circa 1094- 

1144 A.i).’‘, was one of the greatest Princes of his ago. Fpigraphic 
evidence shows that his dominions extended over large portions 
of Central India and Uajpntana, be>kles Oujaral, Kathiawar, 
and Cutch. He defeated Yasovaniian, the Paraniara King 01 
Malvva, and occupied some portions of the Paramara territory, 
including Ujjain. He also fought against the Chanddlas, the 
Muslims of Sind, and some minor Princes. Like Ifliojn Paramara 
he was a great builder. One of the structures attributed to him 
is the great artificial lake Sahasralinga,at Patam He established 
schools for the teaching of various and exli^udctl his 

patronage to many distinguished scholars. 

Kumarapnla (circa 1144-117;^ a.d.) was a vigx)rous ruler. 
He defeated Amoraja, the* Chahamaurf King of Sakajnhhari. 
There are also references to his wars against the Paramaras of 
Malwa and Abu, the ruler of Konkan, and the Chief of 
Surashtra. Kumarapala was a Jain.* He proliibited tlie 
slaughter of animals in his Kingdom ^and even sent envoys to 
Benares to suppress injury to ahimals. A reaction began in 
the reign of Ajayapala (circa 1173-1x76 a.d.), who destroyed 
many Jain temples. 
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It was during tlie reign'of Bhitna II (circa 1178-1241 a.d.) 
that Muhammad Ghiiri invaded Gujarat (1178 A.D.). Although 
Bhinia was 'young in years’, he had 'numerous forces and many 
elephants,, and when the battle took place, the army of Islam 
was defeated and put to rout.’ Muhammad Ghuri returnui to 
Ghazni and did not threaten Gujarat for the next two decades. 
In 1195 A.D. Qutb-ud-din Aibak plundered Anhilvada. Two 
years later he led another expedition by w’ay of Ajmer and 
Nadol, and temporarily occupied Anhilvada. It is also probable 
that Bhima II had to repel the invasions of the Paramaras of 
Mahva, the Chiihainanas of Sakambhari, and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. 

I 

These wars probably weakened tlie royal authority and 
encouraged the vassals and ministers to aim at independent 
authority. Towards the dose of Bhinia’s reign Tavanaprasada, 
the head of the Vaghela branch of the Chaulukya family, 
carved out a princijjality round Dholka, between the Sabarinati 
and the Narbada. Towards the close of the thirteenth century 
I^avanaprasada’s son Viradhavala became an independent ruler. 
The usurpation of the Vaghelas was completed during the reign 
of Visaladeva (ctrea 12:^4-1262 a.d.), who occupied Anhilvada 
and took his seat on the Chaulukya throne. 

The last independent ruler of Gujarat, Mama II, ascended 
the throne in 1296 a.d. It was during his reign that Gujarat 
was annexed to Ala-ud-din Khalji’s Empire. 

THE GUmi^OTS OF MEWAR 

Although all students of Indian history are more or less 
famiVar with tlfe achievements of Rana Saiigrain Singh, Rana 
Pratap Singli, and Rana Raj Singh, very little authentic in¬ 
formation is available about the early Princes of the Guhilot 
dynasty. Bardic tradition describes the Guhilots as thd* descen¬ 
dants of Rama, the hero of the Rdmayana] but epigraphic 
evidence seems to indicate for them a Huna-Gurjara origin. 
The earliest inscription's of the dynasty show that the ancestors 
of the Guhilots w^re originally Brahmins of foreign origin living 
at Anandapura in Gujarkt. 

The traditional founder of the dynasty is Bappa, but it is 
difficult to say whether Bappa is really a proper name. In the 
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earliest epigraphic record containing, a genealogy’' of the family, 
the name of Bappa does not occur at all. The list begins with 
Guhadatta, from whom the word' 'Guhilot’ is derived. The 
early Princes of the dynasty probably held a small principality 
in the upper Sabarmati valley. Sonic of them were ])robably 
feudatories of the Faramaras and the Chaulukyas. When the 
Guhilots became fully independent we do not know, for it is 
difficult to trace the activities of these Princelings in the con- 
fUvScd history of the period. 

During the thirteenth century the rulers of Mewar, specially 
Jaitrasimha (circa 1213-1256 a.d.), had to resist some Muslim 
invasions.- The culmination came in the reign of Ratnasimha. 
In 1303 A.i). Ala-nd-diii Khalji invaded Mewar and captured 
the capital, Chilor. 

THE Sr.NAvS OI- BKNGVL 

Tile decline of the I'alas was followed by the rise of the 
Senas in Bengal. According to epigraphic records, the Senas 
originally belonged to the well-known Brahnia-k.shatriya castti 
and came from Karnata (the Kanarcse-speaking area in Mysore 
and Hyderabad States) in vSoutli India. The founder of the 
dynasty, Sainanta vSena, is said to have settled in old age on the 
banks of the Ganges in Bengal, hut there is no evidence to 
show that he was a ruling chief. A small principality was 
probably carved out by his son Hemanta Sena. His son, 
Vijaya' vSeiia (circa. 1095-1158 a.d.), coiiquered liast Bengal from 
the Varnians and a |)art of North Bengal from the Palas. He 
may have invaded Kainarniia. He is said to have conquered 
Mitliila and Kaliiiga, and one epigraphic record telhs us#that 
‘'his fleet in its play of conquest of the dominions in*thc‘ west 
advanced along the course of the Ganges’b He had tw^o capitals 
—one at Vijayapura in \^"cstcrn Bengal, jyid one at A^'ikraniapura 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Vijaya Sena was succeeded by his si^n Ballala Sena (circa 
1158-1179 A,i>.). The final defeat of the^ Palas, and the com¬ 
pletion of the conquest of North Bengal, may be ascribed to him'. 
The traditional account of his campaign against Magadba is 
unsupported by epigraphic evidence. He, was a learned scholar 
and author of repute. Two of his works, Ddnasagara and 
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Adbliulasagara, have come down to us. He is said to have 
introduced social reforms of far-reaching significance, and to him 
is ascribed the revival of orthodox Hindu riles—probably a re¬ 
action against the jnevalence of Buddhism under the Palas. 
Probably he ruled over tlic whole of modern Bengal and some 
portions of Nortli Bihar. 

The last notalde ruler of the Sena dynasty was Ivakshmana 
Sena (circa 1170-1205 a.d. ), son and successor of Ballala vSena. 
Epigraphic records ascribe to him victories over the Kings of 
Gauda, Kainanipa, Kalinga, and Kasi. lie is said to have 
planted ])illars of victory at Puri, Benares, and Allaha 1 .iad. It 
is very probable that he secured some military successes against 
the Gahadavalas, for the inclusion of the Gaya district in his 
dominions is proved l)y epigraphic evidence. If he really 
advanced U]) to Benares and Allahabad, it was a case of raid 
rather than of conquest. Towards the close of his reign the 
powerful Sena Kingdom was weakened by internal rebellions^ 
which culminated in the establishment of independent princi¬ 
palities in South and East Bengal. 

The process of disintegration was carried a step turther 
by the invasion of Ikhtiyar-ud-diii Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, a Turkish soldier of fortune, who had come to India 
probably as a follower of Muhamiiiad of Chur. After the 
occupation of Magadlia he 'led a cavalry force through un¬ 
frequented liills and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced 
inarches suddenly appeared before Nadiy'^a, w'here Eakshiriana 
Sena w’as staying at the time’. The old Sena King was pro¬ 
bably altogether unprepared to face the daring invader. He fled 
to EavStern Bengal. Ikhtiyar-ud-din occu])ied 'Nadiya*; later on 
he transferred his hcad-(iiiarters to Lakhnauati and established his 
authority in some parts of Nortli Bengal, kakshmana Sena con¬ 
tinued to rule in Eastern Bengal at least for three or four year.s 
after the laid on 'Nadiya*, and died sometime after 1205 A.D. 

Although the success of the Turkish invader has eclipsed 
Lakshinana Sena’s reputation, yet it must be recognised that 
his' early career was eminently successful even from the military 
point of view, and we must not lose .sight of his place in the 
cultural, history of Bengal'. He was a devout Vaishnava, 
although his predecessors were vSaivas. Jayadeva, the greatest 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal, lived in his court. His patronage 
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was also enjoyed by other well-known poets, like Dhoyi, Sarana, 
and Govardliana. A great scholar named Halayudlia was his 
chief minister and chief judge. J.akshmana Sena himself was 
an author of no mean repute. lie completed his father’s work, 
Adhhutasdgara, and some vSanskrit verses attril:)Uled to him are 
quoted in anthologies. 

After I/\kslimana Sena’s death his two sons, Visvarupa 
Sena and Kesava vSena, ruled in succession. Their authority 
was probably ('onfined to Eastern and vSouthern Bengal. Tlicre 
are cpigraphic references to their struggle against the Muslims, 
but no details are availa!)le. We learn frojii the Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri that'the descendants of Lakshniana 8cna ruled in Bengal 
at least up to 1245 a d., and piobaldy iij) tf) i2ho A.i>. 

“In spite* of ils ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule 
in Bengal constitutes an important landmark in its history. A 
succession of tliree a])k and vigorous rulers consolidated the 
wliolc ])roviiice ‘min a united and powerful kingdom such as 
probably it liad never been since the death of Devapala three 
hundred and fifty years betore. By their strong advocacy of 
the orthodox Mindu faith, the v^enas helped it to attain the posi¬ 
tion of supremacy in Bengal which it had long ago secured in 
the rest of India. 'Hie Sena jieriod also saw’ tlie high-w^atcr 
mark of development of Sanskrit literature in Bengal. . . . That 
Hindu society, religion, and culture in Bengal even partially 
succeeded in surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due 
to the new vigour and life infused into them by the vSturdy 
Hindu ruling family of Kaniata”. 


SECTION IV ’ 

LATER DYNASTIES OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

THE WESTERN CUALUKYAs OF KALYANJ 

The Western Chalukyas of Kalyani probabl}’ belonged to a 
collateral branch of the Chalukvas of Vatapi. Tailapa, the 
founder of the dynasty, w'as jirobably at^first a feudatory of the 
Rashtrakutas. He defeated Amogha'varsha IV, the last Rashtra- 
kuta King, and established his pow’cr lon the ruins of the 
Rashtrakuta Kingdom. He conquered Lata (Southern Gujarat)> 
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but his occupation of this ]>rovince was temporary, for it was 
occupied by Mularaja Chaulukya of Anhilvada. He annexed 
Kuntala (the Kanarcse country), and it is said that he defeated 
the Kalachuris and the Cholas. Vakpati-Munja,. the famous 
Paramara King of JMalwa, is said to have defeated him no less 
than six times, l)Ut he was eventually captured and killed by 
Tailapa. Tailai)a died in or about 907 A.i). after a long reign 
of about twenty-four years. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century the dominions 
of the Western Chalukyas were overrun by the Cholas under 
Rajaraja I, and Bhoja, the great Paramara King of Malwa, 
avenged the tragic death of his uncle by defeating the Chalukya 
King. Bhoja then organised a confederacy with his eastern and 
western neighbours—the Kalachuri King of Chedi and the 
Chaulukya King of Anhilvada—with a view to crush the 
Western Chalukyas, but this coalition was broken by Jaya- 
siinha II Jagadekamalla (circa 1015-1042 A.D.), who revived the 
fortunes of the Chalukyas. 

Jayasimha’s .son and successor, Somesvara I Ahavanialla 
(1042-1068 A.i>.), was a great conqueror. Bhoja had not yet 
recovered from the disastrous defeat inflicted on him by 
Jayasiniha. Somesvara invaded Malwa and ravaged its chief 
cities—Mandu, Dhara, and Ujjain. After Bhoja’s tragic defeat 
and death the Paramara throne wa.s claimed by Jayasiinha, 
whose success was mainly due to the assistance received from 
Somesvara. Thus the old rivalry between the Chalukyas and 
the Paramaras was replaced by a friendly alliance, which was 
undoubtedly a source of strength to the ambitious Chalukya 
monarch. He now turned his attention to the South and came 
into conflict with the Cholas. Rajadhiraja I, the famous Chola 
King, was killed in the battle of Koppam (1052 A.D.), and the 
Chalukya troops even' stormed Kanchi, which was then an im¬ 
portant seat of Chola power. Once more Somesvara diverted 
his attention to the North. The ruler of Kanauj submitted to 
him. The great Kalaclniri King, I^akshmi-Karna, was defeated. 
Mithila, Magadha, Anga, Vanga, and Gauda were overrun ; 
the Pala Kings were at that time too weak to repulse the 
triumphant Chalukya army. But in Kamarupa it found a worthy 
antagonist in Ratnapala, who successfully defended hi« 
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territory. Soinesvara founded a new capital at Kalyana^ (modern 
Kalyani in the Nizam’s Dominions), Towards the close of his 
life he was defeated by Vira Rajendra Cliola in the battle of 
Kudal-Sangamam. He committed suicide by drowning himself 
ceremoniously in the waters of the Tungabhadra“. 

Somesvara I was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara II 
(1068-1076 A.I).), a tyrannical ruler who was overthrown after 
a brief reign by his younger brother Vikramaditya II^ Tru 
bhuvctnamalla (1076-1127 A.D.). Vikramaditya (or Vikramaiika) 
is the hero of Bilhana’s VikranLdnka-charita, one of the very 
few historical works in Sanskrit literature. He is imdoubtedly 
the greatest nilcr of the Western Clialukya dynasty. The mili¬ 
tary successes of Somesvara I’s reign were due primarily to his 
leadership and enterprise. The year of his accession (1076 a.ij.) 
is the initial year of the Clialukya eratintrodiiced by him. After 
his accession he successfully fought against the Cliaulukyas of 
Anhilvada, the Cliolas, and the Hoysala King Vislinuvardliana. 
But his long reign of half a century is no less remarkable for 
victories of peace. He w*as a patron of learning. Ilis court was# 
adorned by Bilhana, who was a Kashmiri, and by Vijnanesvara, 
tlic well-known author of the Mildkshard, an authoritative work 
on Hindu law. 

Vikramaditva II was succeeded bv his son Somesvara III 
\ 

(1127-1138 A.i>.), who was a patron of learning like his father^ 
and himself an author. His suzerainty is said to have been 
acknowledged by the nilers of Andhra, Dravida, Magadha and 
Nepal. This is probably little more than conventional eulogy. 
His son Jajradekamalla 11 (circa 1138-1151 A.u.) occupied a 
portion of Malw^a, fought against Kuiiiarapala •of Anhilvjjda, 
and kept the Hoysalas in check. * ' 

Jagadckamalla ll’s death was followed by the eclipse of the 
Western Chalukya power. In 1157 a.t>. iJic throne of Kalyana 
was usurped by tlie Kalachuri minister of war, Vijjala or Vijjaiia. 
His reign occupies an important place in the religious liistory 
of Southern India. His minister Basava >j^as the founder of a 

religious sect called Vira Saiva or Lingdyat. The follow^ers of 
- 1 -—- , 

* In 993 A.D. Tailapu\s capital was Maiiyakheta. 

^ This practice is known as Jalasamddhi. • 

* He should be called Vikramaditya VI if the earlier Clialukya 
dynasty of Vatapi is taken into consideration. 
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this sect are still iiuniCTous in Mysore and the Kanarcsc country. 
It laid ^reat stres> iiixni lihakti and preached tlie worship of 
Siva (in the linga form) and of his vdhana Nandin. The Lin- 
gayats did not recognise the authority of the Vedas and followed 
many anti-13rahniaiiical practices {c.g., widow remarriage, re¬ 
nunciation of the <acred tliread, etc.). 

Towards the close of the twelftli century vSoiiiesvara IV, a 
Chalukya Prince, recovered a considerable i^ortion of his 
ancestral dominions. Tlie ri^e of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and 
the ho.^tility of tlic- Iloysalas, brought ruin u]K)n tlie Western 
Chalukya dynasty. 


('rlvNlCAbOGTCAL TAMHC OF THK WKSTlUtN ClIAI/CKVA DYNASTY 
Tail'ipj or Taila II (973-5)97 .\ D ) 


Saivasra\a 1997-lOOS .\ D 


Dasavavnmn 


Vikrain.viii va T 
(1008-1014 A D.; 


A wan a II 
(1014-1015 \ D « 


Jayasiinlia II 
(1015-1042 A.D.) 

Seint ssara I (1042 1068 \ D 1 


Smne'^v.'ira II 
(1068-1076 \.D.) 


svnr.i 


\’:kraiiuuluva T1 
(1076-1127 A.D.) 


r 

III (1127-1138 A D-^ 


Ta!.>adekaTnalla II Tailapa 111 

(1138-1151 A.D.) (1151-1156 A.D.) 

! 

Sfiincsvara lY 
(1184-1200 A D ) 

V 

THE VAlhVA.S OK HEVAOJRI 

The Yadavas claimed descent from Yadu, the ancestor of 
Sri Krishna, and an.’elaborate account of their genealogy is 
found in literature and inscriptions. They established their 
political power as feudatories under the Rashtrakutas and the 
^\'estern Chahikyas.* Tlicy came into prominence after the 
decline of the Wevstern C'hahikyas. Bhillama V, the first notable 
Yadava ruler, wrested 'frone Somesvara IV a large part of the 
Chalukya territory to ,thc north of the Krishna. He was, how¬ 
ever, defeated, and jjerhaps killed, by the Hoysala King Vira 
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Ballala I. It was Bhillama who established his capital at Deva- 
giri (modern DanlatabaJ in the Nizam's Dominions), which 
henceforth became one of the most important cities of Southern 
India. . 

Tlic next King, Jaitrapala I or Jaitugi {cnca 11Q1-1210 
i)lacL‘d liis own nominee on the Kakatiya throne, and 
thereby extended the political influence of the Yadava dynasty. 
His son Singliana (circa 1210-1247 a.d.) was the greatest ruler 
of the Yadava dynasty. He defeated tlie Hoysala King Vira 
Ballala II and piislicd the boundary of his doiiiinions beyond 
the Krishna. He invaded (lujarat more than once in the time .of 
the Vaghela Princes. He compiered the vSilhara principality of 
Kolhapur. He also fought successfully against several ndgh- 
l)Ouring luinccs, like the ruler.s of "Malua and Chattisgarli (in 
C.P.), the Kadambas of Oon, and tjie Pandyas. lie erected a 
column of victory on the Kaven. During liis reign a large part 
of Southerji India came under the political control of the 
Yadavas. Dike otlier great rulers of ancient India Singhaiia wa.s 
a patron of learning. His court was adorned by vSarangadharej, 
who wrote a standard work on music, and l)y Cliangadcva, a 
celebrated astroiionicr, who foimded a school for the study of 
astronomy. 

The literary traditiem estalflishcd by Singliana was continued 
by his successors. Some well-known ])oetical and religious 
works were comjKxscd In^ scholars enjoying the j^itronage of the 
Yadava Kings. Ilemadri, a well-known wiiter on Pharma-* 
sdstra, and Jnanesvara, a great Marathi saint who wrote a 
Marathi commentary on the (PiUi, w’ere jiatronisevl by Rania- 
chandra (circa 1271-1300 a.d.), the last.great rul^M- of the Yadava 
dyna.sty. It was during his reign tliat Ala-ud-diii Klialji ii/'aded 
Devagiri. The Yadava dviiasty came to an inglorious end soon 
after Ramachandra's death. 

i 

THK HOYSAnAvS Oi’ DVARASAMUHRA 

Dike the Yadavas, the Iloysalas’ claimed descent 
from the ancient family established by Yadu. They were at fir^t 

* It is .said that Sala, the founder of the dynasty, killed a tiejs^r with 
an iron rod at the rmler of a saint. Thifi circumstance {Poy Sala, 
ge., strike, Sala) is .said ro have been the source of the family name, 
Poysala or Hoysala. 
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ieudatories under the Cholas or the Western Chalukyas, and 
ruled over a small principality in Mysore. The first notable ruler 
of tbj| dynasty was Vislinuvardhana {circa irio-1140 A.D.), who 
transferred* the capital from Velapura (modern Belur, Hasan 
district, Mysore) to Dvarasaniudra (modern Halebid). His mili- 
tary successes established his authority over a large*tract of laud, 
comprising almost the whole of Mysore and some adjoining 
districts. He is said to have defeated the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
the xieople of Malabar and South Kanara, and the Kadambas 
of Goa, and we are told that he advanced as far as the river 
Krishna. It is difficult to determine the historicity of these 
exploits, but there is no doubt that Vislinuvardhana was a 
powerful King. His aggressive policy was, however, resisted 
successfully by the Western Chalukya King Vikraniaditya II. 
He came into close contacU wdth Ramanuja and was attracted 
tow’ards Vaishnavistn. 

Vishnuvardhaua*s grandson, Vira Ballala 1 {circa 1172-1215 
A.D.), openly assumed sovereign titles, renounced the suzerainty 
o£ the Western Chalukyas, and defeated a general of Somesvara 
IV. The Yadava ruler Bhillama V W’as also defeated by him. 
His son and successor, Vira Ballala IT, was defeated by 
Singhaiia, who extended the Yadava power beyond the Ki'ishna. 

The later Hoysala rulers were weakened by continuous war¬ 
fare with the Cholas and the Pandyas. The last King, Vira 
Ballala III, lost his Kingdom as a result of Muslim invasion. 
The Hoysalas are still remembered a.< great builders of temples, 
some of which are still standing at Halebid and other places. 

THE KAKATIYAS OF WARAN^.AL 

The Kakatiyas claimed descent from the Solar race of the 
Kshatriyas mentioned in the Rdvidyana, but epigraphic evidence* 
indicates that they wei*e Sudras. Like the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas they started their political career as feudatories of the 
Western Chalukyas. After the downfall of the .suzerain power 
they assumed independence and ruled in Telingana (in the 
eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions) until its conque.st by 
the Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah in or about 1425 a.d. 

The first powerful Ailer of the Kakatiya dynasty was Prola- 
raja {circa H17 a.d.), who secured military successes against the 
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Western Chalukyas. Ganapati (circa 1199-1261 a.d.) was the 
greatest of the Kakatij’^a Kings. He is said to have defeated the 
Cholas as well as the rulers of Kalinga, Devagiri, Karnataka 
and hata (Southern Gujarat). The weakness of his Qiola con¬ 
temporaries provided him with an excellent opportunity of 
political aggrandisement. He was succeeded by his daughter 
Rudramba, who governed the Kingdom successfully for about 
thirty years. Her successor, Prataparudra, submitted to 
Ala-ud-din Khalji. During the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq, the Kakatiya Kingdom was subjugated by the 
Muslims. The Kakatiyas lost their political importance, but 
they continued to rule some portions of their ancestral Kingdom 
until the aggressive j)olicy of the Bahmani Sultanate put an end 
to their political exi.stencc. 

f£ARLV POLITJCAr. HISTORV OF THE CIKXAS 

A brief account of the early history of the Cholas has been 
i^iven in a previous chapter.* The decline of the Pallavas in the 
Jiinth century^ provided an excellent opportunity which waj^ 
fully utilised by tho Cholas. Their fallen fortunes were restored 
by Vijayalaya {circa 846-S71 A.i>.), who probaldy began his reign 
ill the neighbourhood of Uraiyur as a vassal of the Pallavas, but 
later on captured Taiijore from some subordinate allies of the 
Pandyas, Henceforth Tanjore be<^amc the capital of the Chola 
Kingdom. His son, Aditya I (circa 871-907 a.d.), was a powerful 
monarch. He defeated the Pallava King Aparajitavannan and 
annexed Toiidaniandalam. He is also said to have occupied 
Talkad, the capital of tho Western Oangas. At the time of his 
death the Chola Kingdom extended from nioderft Madras iu the 
north to the Kaveri in the south. During the reign of ^arantaka 
I (907-953 A.D.) the Paiidya territories were annexed, and the 
Pandya King Raiasimha had to take slv^lter in Ceylon. The 
victorious Chola monarch invaded Ceylon, but the expedition 
was unsuccessful. He then exterminated the remnants of the 
Pallava power and extended his authority as far as Nellorc in the 
north. The Rashtrakutas took alarm al the rapid expansion of 


^ See p. 96, , 

* Wlieii the Cholas occupied the Pallava territory Kanchi became 
a subsidiary capital of ihe Chola Kingdom. 
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the Chola Power. Krishna III, assisted by the Gaiiga King^ 
defeated the Cholas, killed Paraiitaka’s eldest son Rajaditya in 
the battle of Takkolani (North Arcot district) in 949 a.d., and 
probably occupied Taiijore and Kanchi as well. The Cholas were 
temporarily crushed by this terrible blow, and for about three 
decades they could not recover the lost ground. 

VHRIOD or CHor.t GRKATNESS 

It was Rajaraja I (circa 985-1016 a.d.) who once more placed 
the Cholas in a coveted position and almost earned for them the 
proud suzerainty of the South. He destroyed the naval fiowcr 
of the Cl\eras and brought the Chera Kingdom under his own 
suzerainty. Madura was occupied, and the Pandya King was 
captured. An invasion of Ceylon resulted in the occupation of 
the northern part of the island, which became a Chola province. 
A large portion of Mysore was conquered. Rajaraja’s victories 
brought him into conflict with the Western ‘Chalukyas. The 
Chola King overran the Chalukya territory, but he was even¬ 
tually repulsed by Satyasraya. Rajaraja then invaded the 
Eastern Chalukya Kingdom of Vengi. His overl<»rdship was 
acknowledged by Vimaladitya (toii-iotS a.d.) of Vengi, w'ho' 
gave his daughter in marriage to the conqiieia)!, Rajaraja is 
further credited with the conquest of Kalinga mid the occuiiation- 
of ‘tile old islands of the sea numbering 12,000’, whicli arc 
usually identified with the Laccadives and the Maldives. His 
dominions included almost the whole of the modern Madras 
Presidency, parts of Mysore, Coorg, the northern part of Ceylon, 
and other 'islands of the sea’. He possessed a powerful fleet, 
and with its help he laid *ihc foundations of llie maritime Empire, 
of tl\ Cholas. 

RAJENDRA CHC>L\ I 

c 

The Chola power was raised to its summit by Rajendra 
Chola I (ctrea 1016-1044 a.d.), Rajaraja’s able son and successor. 
He had proved his woi;th as a conqueror during the closing years 
of his father’s reign by succe.ssfui raids across the Tungabhadra. 
Soon after his accession conquered the whqle of Ceylon. He 
entrusted to his son tl;c viceroyalty of the Pandya and Kerala 
territories, thereby bringing that region und<ftr effective subjaga> 
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tion. The result of his struggle with the Western Chalukya 
King Jayasimha II cannot be precisely deteriniiiecl, J>ut the 
territory to the north of the Tungabhaclra remained utlder the 
control of the latter. 

Rajendra Chola’s ambition was not confined within the 
narrow limits of vSouthern India. Like the Rashtrakutas he* 
directed his arms towards the North and secured victories wliich 
have immorlalisc'd liis name. His army marched as far as the 
Ganges and overran the* dominions of ^lahipala, the Pala King 
of Bengal and Bihar. This expedition probably took place some 
time between 1021 and 1025 a.d. A Cliola inscription tells vis 
that Rajendra subjugated Orissa, South Kosala (in modern C.P.), 
Balasore, Midnapur, Soutli and North Radha and Eastern 
Bengal. His troops may have devastated these regions, but we 
definitely know that he did not, annex them to his own 
dominions. The only tangible resnlls of his grand expedition 
were the settlement of some Carnatic Chieftains in Western 
Bengal, and possibly, the iniijortatioii of sonic Saivas from tlie 
North to the vSonlh. In commemoration of his victories in the 
Gangetic delta Rajendra assumed tlie i)tond title of (ran^aikonLla 
and founded a new ca])ital called Gangaikonda-Cliolapiiraui 
(modern Gangakundaimram), An immense tank was excavated 
near the city ; it was filled with water by cliaiiiiels from the 
Kolerun and A'cllar rivers. The iiroud city is now a hea]) of 
ruins, and the lied of the magnificent tank is now a thick forest. 

Like his father, Rajendra possessed a i)oiverful fleet, wliich 
crossed the Bay of Bengal and conquered Pegu as well as the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. The naval enterprises of the 
Cholas in the east were i)robably intended to promote commer¬ 
cial intercourse lietw cen South India on the one hand and jfiunna 
and the Malay Peninsula on the other.^ On the west Rajendra 
maintaiued his hold on 'the old islands of the sea’ conquered 
by his father. * ^ 

CHOEA-CHAUTKVA EIVAI.KY 

ft 

Rajadhiraja I (circa 1044-1052 Rajendra Chola’s sou 

and successor, was an able rulerf He* suppressed rebellions in 

- J 


* Sc€ p. 
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the Paiidya atid Kerala territories as well as in Ceylon, and 
celebrated his victories by the performance of an Asvamedha 
sacrifice. But his hostility with the Western Chalukya 
monarch, ^Somesvara I Ahavamalla, ended in a disaster: he 
lost his life in the battle of Koppam (1052 A.D.). His brother, 
Rajendra II (circa 1052-1064 a.d.), was crowned in the battle¬ 
field. He continued the struggle against Soniesvara. While 
the Chela inscriptions claim victories for him, Bilhana declares 
that his patron slornicd Kanchi. The same story was repeated 
in the reign of \"ira Rajendra (circa 1064-1070 a.d.), who is 
said to have severely defeated Somesvara in the battle of Kudal- 
Sangamam (Kurnool district), near the confluence of the 
Krishna aftd the Tuiigabhadra. He also defeated Vikramaditya 
II, Soniesvara’s younger son, and restored his obedient ally 
Vijayaditya II to the throne of Vengi. He then subdued re¬ 
bellions in the Pandya anS Kerala territories. Vijayabalm of 
Ceylon made an attempt to liberate Ceylon ■ from the Chola 
yoke, but Vira Rajendra successfully resisted him. The Chola 
monarch then sent a naval expedition to the East Indiea. 

t 

GKNHALOGICAL TABLK OV THK TMPHRIAJ, CfiObA>S 
Vijayalava (846-871 x.v ) 

I 

AdityaT (8714)07 a.d.) 

i 

Parantaka I (907-953 a.d.) 


Rajaditya I 
(947-949 A. 11 ) 

(yamlaraditva 
(949-957 a.d'.) 

Ariiijay.'i 
(956-957 A.D.) 

i 

• 

» 1 

Maduratitaka irUama 
(969-985 A.D.) 

1 

Paraiilaka 11 
(956-973 A.D.) 


i " 

. AdiLva 11 

(956-9*39 \.D.) 

1 

Rajaraja’ I 
(985-1016 A.D.) 


« 

Rajendra I 
(1016-1044 A.D.) 

1 

RajacUiiraja I 
<1044-1052 A.D.) 

.1. 

• Rajendra 11 
(1052-^064 A.n.) 

1 

Virarajendra 
(1064-1070 A.D.) 

Adbirajendra 
(1067-1070 A.D.) 


1 

Rajaiiialieiidra 
(1060-1063 A.D.) 
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THE CHOUA-CHAI.UKYA UYNASTy 

After Vira Rajendra’s death there was confusion in the 
Chola Kingdom, resulting in the death of his son Adhirajendra 
and the usurpation of the throne by Kulottunga I {iirca 1070- 
it 23 A.i>.), through whose veins flowed the blood of the two 
great Southern dynasties, the Cholas and the Chalukyas. He 
imitcd the Kingdoms of the Cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas 
under one sceptre. Vengi became a province of the Chola 
Kingdom, and it was usually governed by Princes of the royal 
blood. Like his Chola pre(lece.ssors Kulottunga supjjressed 
rebellions in the Panclya and Kerala territories. He fought 
against the Paramaras of !\Ialwa and twice overran Kalinga. 
But he failed to maintain his hold on Gangavadi (Southern 
Mysore), where the Hoysalas were gradually rising into pro¬ 
minence. It is also probable that he lost the overseas possession.s 
of the Cholas. Kulottunga is still remembered as an adminis¬ 
trative reformer.’ One of his most remarkable achievements 
was the excellent arrangement made by him for .sm-veying the 
land for taxation and revenue purposes. . 

Kulottunga was followo.l by a succession of weak rulers 
who failed to keep the extensive Chola Kingdom in tact. 
Ceylon, Kerala, and the I'andya Kingdom gradually shook oil 
Chola authority. In the reign of Rajaraja III (circa 1216-1246 
A.n.) Tanjore itself was sacked by the Pandya King, and the 
unfortunate Chola monarch was rescued from captivity by the 
Hoysalas. As the power of the Cholas declined the Hoysalas, 
the Kakatiyas, and the Pand3’’as divided their territories among 
themselves. During the reign of Rajendra IV (1246-1279 A.r>.) 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya overran'the Chola territory and 
occupied Kanchi. The Cholas could not recover from this /lock. 
Many subordinate Chiefs set up autonomous principalities, and 
the migjtty kingdom of Rajendra Chola resolved itself into 
fragments. 

CHOI,A administration 

The inscriptions of the Chola Kings supply many interest¬ 
ing details about their system of administration. The Kingdom 
was divided into a number of province^, some of which were 
governed by Princes of the royal blood ; in addition, there were 
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the principalities of the vassal Chiefs, who paid tribute and 
rendered inilitarj'^ service in time of war. The provinces 
(Mandalam) were subdivided into divisions (Kotlam, Valanddu), 
w'hicli we^e further subdivided into districts {Nadu). A district 
was coniiDosed of groups of villages (Kurram). The lowest unit 
of adiuinislration was the village. 

Perhaps thu most remarkable feature of the administrative 

r 

system of the Cholas was a series of popular assemblies. There 
are references to the assembly of the* people of a whole province. 
Districts and towns (Nagarani) had their own assemblies. Very 
little infoniiatioii is, however, available about the constitution 
and functions of these assemblies. The assemblies of flic villages 
were of various types. In the l/r the local people assembled 
to discuss important matters witliout any formal rules or pro¬ 
cedure. The Sablid (or \IaJidsablid} v\as an assembly of. the 
Brahmin village^.. Under tlie supervision and general control 
of the royal officials tin Sahhds enjoyed full i)owcrs in all the 
departments of local administration. They owned the village 
l^irids. They collcclcd taxes. They disposed of petty criminal 
cases. They controlled primary education. All members were 
elected by lot, and held office for one year onl}^ The meetings 
of the assembly were held in a temple or in a public hall. 

The cultivated lands were carhfully .surve/cd and all hold¬ 
ings were properly registered 'at , least a cenUiry before the 
famous Domesday record of William the Conqueror*. The 
royal dues normally amounted to one-sixth of the gross pro¬ 
duce, and were paid either in cash or in kind er in both. There 
were various imjiosts, c.g., those levied on looms, oil mills, 
tanks, animals,* marketi^, etc. Ivveii an 'experienced Anglo- 
ItidiiNi administrator like Smith admits that "the administrative 
system was well thought out and reasonably efficient.** 

Rinjr.ioN or THK CH01.AS 

Tlie Cholas were Brahmanical Hindus devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of Siva. Some ni them, like Rajaraja, built temples of 
Vishnu ; but Kulotlunga I*s liostility towards Vaishnavism com¬ 
pelled the celebrated Vaishhava reformer Ramanuja to take 
shelter in the Hoy.salai territories. Jainism and Buddhism were 
on the decline, but some Jluddhist monasteries received gifts 
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from the Cliola Kings, (ienerally, however, the royal gifts were 
monopolised by the Biahinins. ' 

CHOLA ART 

“The art of the Chola l)eriocl is the cunlinuatioii of that 
•of Pallava times.” The l)est examples of Ch€)la architecture are 
the huge temples of Tanjore ami Ciangaikonda-Cholapuram- 
The figure sculpture in sf)me of llie temples is excellent. The 
chief features of the lemjilcs are the viyndnas or towers, which 
were later on ecli])se(l \)y the richly ornamented gopurams or 
gateways. 

The Cholas undertrjok extensive and fruitful -irrigation 
works and built excellent n/dds. 

THIC PANDYAS 

The early history ol tlic I^andyas has ]jeer» referred to in 
a previous clraptei ^ The greatness of the Pandyas l^egaii about 
the close of the sixth or the lieginniiig of the seventh century 
A.l>. The first great ruler of tlic Pandya Kingdom was 
Kadungon, whose history is still obscure. During the eighth 
century the territory of the Pandyas expanded on all sides at 
the expense, S])ecially, of the Cholas and the Keralas. f>ri-Mara- 
Sri-Vallabha (ciica 815-862 a . d .^ Is said to have defeated the 
King of Ceylon as well as t|jc Cholas, the Pallavas, and the 
Gaiigas, The Pallava King Aparajitavarman inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on \'araguliavarmaii about S80 a.d. The Chola King 
Parantaka T defeated INTaravarman Rajasiinha II, compelled him 
to take refuge in Ceylon, and occupied ^the Pandya territories. 

For the next tliree centuries the Pandya Kingdom remained 
under the control of the Cholas, although the dispossc*ssed 
Pandya Kings made freipient attempts to recover the lost 
ground. 'Rajendra Chola 1 reduced the Pandya Kingdom to the 
position of a mere province of the Chola Empire and appointed 
his son to govern this imi)ortant province. As the Cholas lost 
their power after the death of Kulottuiiga I, the power of the 
Pandyas revived. The reign of Jiitavannan Kulasekhara (circa 
1190-1216 A.D.) may bo regarded fis ai/important land-mark in 


‘ See pp. 96-97. 
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the history of the Pandyas. The revival begun under him was. 
continued under Maravarnian Sundara Pandya I (circa 1216- 
1238 A.D.), who ovenan the Chola Kingdom and plundered the 
cities of Tanjore and Uraiyur. The zenith of Pandya power 
was reached in the reign of Jatavannan Sundara Pandya (circa 
1251-1272 A.D.), who crushed the political authority of the 
Cholas, occupied Kanchi, and subdued the Chera country as 
"well as Ceylon. He* defeated the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas, and 

■k 

the Fallavas. These victories extended his dominions as far 
as Cuddapah and Xellorc in the north. He performed many 
sacrifices. 

Marco Polo, the* w’cll-known Venetian traveller, visited the 
Pandya Kingdom towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
He recorded many interesting details about the political, social, 
and economic conditions of the Pandya Kingdom at the height 
of its power. Kayal, on the river Tamraparni, was ‘a great and 
noble city’, a flourishing commercial centre. The King possessed 
immense wealth. These statements are confirmed by the 
Muslim writer Wassaf. 

* A war of succession in the Pandya Kingdom was the 
immediate occasion of Malik Kafur’s invasion, which resulted 
in the downfall of the Pandya monarchy. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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CHAPTER XI 

INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


It has been pointed out above* tliat the natural frontiers of 
India never isolated lier from the rest of the world. It is 
probable that the neolithic inhabitants of India emigrated, both 
by land and sea, to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago and 
played a leading part in the ancient history of vSoiith-Eastern 
Asia. There are good reasons to l)elieve that the pre-historic 
civilisation of the Indus valley uas closely connected' with the 
contemi>orary civilisation of Western Asia^. vSoine scholars think 
that the Dravidians were immigrants from Western Asia.^ The 
Aryans most prol^ablv came to India either from Central Asia 
or from some I^propcan country.Even in the remote past 
India had trade relations with Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. 

INDIA AND WKSTiiRN ASIA 

During the fourth century n.c. India establishcvl close con¬ 
tact with Western Asia. The invasions of Alexander the Great 
and Seleukos, followed by the establishment of a Grevk embassy 
at Patalipiitra, prepared the way for Asoka’s missionary activi¬ 
ties in Western A.sia, Northern Africa, and South-Eastern 
Europe.^ Thu Bactrian Greeks brouglit Hellenism to India and 
themselves snreumbed to Indian influence in religion and 
culture,*' Romo influenced India in the age of the Kushans, and 
about 26 H.c. a Paiidya King sent a ntission to Augustus.^ In 
thu firsl centmy a.d. the author of The Pcriplu^ of the 
Erythraean Sea recorded a graphic account of the trade relations 
between Jiulia and the Western countries. In those days some 
islands of the Arabian vSea, including Socotra, had colonies of 
Indian merchants. When the Islaniiscd Arabs established their 


' See pp. 3-4. 

• See p. 30. 

® See pp. 25-26. 

VSee p.31. 

* See pp. 82-83. 

•Sec pp. 98-99, 107-108. 
' See pp. 97, 103, 104. 
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I)olitical predominance they carried on an active trade with 
India. After the conquest of Sind they imbibed much of Indian 
learning and culture, and Indian medicine and the decimal 
notation ;n Arithmetic were carried by them from India to 
Europe.^ 


INDIA AND CKNTRAL ASIA 

The archaeological discoveries of Sir Aurcl vStein in Central 
Asia have revealed ruins of Buddhist stupas and monasteries, 
images of Buddhist and Brahmanical gods, and many manus¬ 
cripts written in Indian languages and scripts. It .seems that 
during the Kushan period* and afterwards Buddhism \vas 
accepted by the nomadic peoples of Central Asia. There is 
also evidence to show that flourishing Indian colonies were 
established in the Khotan area. Buddhism as W’ell as Indian 
culture survived in Central Asia till the days of Hiiien Tsang. 
The ■Mongols, wdio knocked at the north-western gates of India 
in the thirteenth century, professed a debased form of 
Buddhism. Far-reaching pliysical and historical changes in 
Central Asia have obliterated all traces of Indian influence in 
that vast area. 


INDIA AND Tint PAR EAST 

Buddhism spread to China in the first century a.d.' Many 
Chinese scholars and religious eulluisiasts came to India, both 
by land and sea, to collect Buddhist scriptures and images and 
to take lessons on Buddhism from Indian masters. Indian 
schoWscalso went to China as missionaries and helped their 
Chinese brethren in understanding and translating Buddhist 
scriptures.^ The number of Buddhist texts translated into 
Chinese miist^ have been very large ; we have many Chinese 
translations whose originals are not available in India. 
Buddhism also spread to Korea and Japan. Between India and 
China there was a regular traffic by way of the sea. There was 


^See p. 166. 

• See p. 106. 

■See p. 106. 

* See pp. 1^3-124. 
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also political contact between these countries.* We may be 
.sure that thei'o were commercial relations loo, although details 
are not available. 

INDIA AND TIBET 

Buddhi.sin was introduced into Tibet by a powerful King 
named Srong-tsan (hiiiipo“ in the seventh century. He also 
introduced lutlian alphabets used in Khotan. Thus a new era 
began in the cultural history of Tibet. The Pala Kings of 
Hcngal maintained close friendly relations with Tibet. A great 
Bengali BuddliLst monk, Atisa i)i])auikara, went 16 Tibet in'the 
eleventh century and lieJ[)ed lownrds the reforiii oi Biuldliisin 
tlierc. Miiny TibcUiii monks came to India an^ studied in the 
monasteries of Nahiiida" and Vikramasila. Many sacred texts 
of Ihiddhism were traiishiled into •Tibetan. 

INDIA AND nURiVlA 

It is j)ro))able tliat loni; before the first century a.d. large 
Hindu colonies worv founded in Ikiniia, l)olh in the coa^al 
region as well as in the interior. Although authentic details 
about these colonies are not avaihible, yet there is vsubstantial 
evidence in favour of the conclusion that “the entire culture 
and civilisation of Burma was of Indian origin, and altliough 
the Chine.se were nearer neighbours of the Burmese, and more 
allied to them in Idood and speech, they exercised no influence, 
worth speaking of, in this diiectioii”. 

The principal inhabilaiits of I.ow'cr Burma are called Mous 
or Talaiiigs. The name ‘Talaing’ jirgliably reminds us of Tclin- 
gana, although it is certain that all Indian colonists in^I,o\ver 
Burma did not come from that region. The Hiuduised Talaing 
scttlenienls wore known collectively as Kainannadesa. To the 
north of the Talaing area in Lower Burma the Hinduised Pyus 
established a Kingdom with vSrikshetra (modern Hmaw^z.a, near 
Prome) as its capital. The chronicles of Arakan refer to several 
Indian royal dynasties. There is epigtaphic evidence to show 
that Biiddhisin, as well as Indian immigrants, weic introduced 


^See pp. 131-132, 136, 137. 
»See p. 135. 

^See p. 140. 
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in Arakiiii in the early centuries of the Christian era. In the 
fifteenth century a Buddhist King of Arakan, driven by the 
Burmese, fled to Bengal and afterwards regained his Kingdom 
with the he)p of tlie v^ultan of Gaur. 

The small principality of Pagan in Central Burma, founded 
in the ninth cenUiry, was raised into a powerful Kingdom by 
King Anawratlia or Aniruddha (T044-77 During his reign 

the Burmese adopted the religion and scri])t of the Mons, whicli 
were Indian in origin. His son Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.) 
maintained close contact with India and extended his patronage 
to many Ihiddliist and Vaishnava immigrants. Ihider the power¬ 
ful rulers ()f Pagan Brahnianical Hindiii.sin gradually dis¬ 
appeared in Hiiniui and the Thcraviida form of Buddhism be¬ 
came the dominating faith. 


INDIA AND TJIAir,AND 

Thailand (or vSiam) became the land of the Thais iii the 
tliirtcentli century. For about one thousand years before the 
establishment of their pow-er the country was inhabited largely 
by Hindu colonists. There were several Hindu colotiics, none 
of which developed into a powerful Kingdom. But Indian 
religious and sacred texts as wxll as Indian language and litera¬ 
ture exercised a predominant influence over the early civilisa¬ 
tion of Thailand. 

The Thais originally lived in southern and south-eastern 
China, where they established a pow^erful principality in the 
territory now known as Yunnan. This territory was called 
Gandlwra, and a part of it was called Milhila. The Thais of 
Gandhara tised an alphabet of Indian origin and were converted 
to Buddhism by Indian missionaries. Gandhara was conquered 
by Kublai Khan in 125^^ A.r>. 

After the conquest of ^iam the Thais succumbed to the* 
Indian culture wdiich they found flourishing in that country. 
The first important Kijigdotn established by them was called 
Siikhodaya ; its predominance was later on challenged by the 
Kingdom of Ayodhya. The >ulers and peoples of both theses 
Kingdoms were Buddhisjs, and Pali was their sacred language* 
The art of Siam was inspired by Indian ideas and technique. ^ 
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INDIA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 

There were several Hindu colonies in the Malay Peninsula 
during the first five centuries of the Christian era., There arc 
scanty remains of Hindu and JJuddhist shrines, as well as a 
large number of inscriptions written in vSanskrit, in different 
parts of the peninsula. The report of the Archaeological Mission 
observes, ‘*The available evidence justices the assumption that 
the region around the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further 
EastcTii culture, inspired by waves of Indian influence. . . 

INDIA AND JAVA 

The beginnings of Hindu coloiii>ation of Java may be traced 
to the first ccJilnry A.i>. In 132 a.d. King Devavarman of Java 
sent ail eiiiliassy to China, lii the* fifth or sixth century A.D. 
there was a powerful Hindu Kingdom Jii Western Java. In 
Central Java there was a Hindu Kingdom called Ho-ling or 
Kalinga. The powerful Kingdom of Mataram (in Central Java) 
arose about the liegimiing of the eighth century " a.d. Tftc 
cxpaiLsioii of the Sailendra Fmpirc and, possibly, a volcanic 
eruption or violeiit opideiiiic gradually shifted llie centre of 
political and cultural gravity to Eastern Java. The rise of 
Eiistern Java may lie said to have begun during the reign of 
Sindok (circa 029-47 a.d.). Tow^ards the beginning of the 
eleventh century his Kingdom was destroyed by a calamity 
(pralaya), the exact nature of wdiich is still unknown. After a 
long period of disruption political unity was restored in Java 
in the thirteeiiUi century. During the reign of King Rajasa- 
nagara (1350-89 A.l>.) Majapahit became the centre of a pow'^er- 
ful and prosperous }{ini>irc. Java lost its political ^Vwer and 
tm])ortance in the fifteentli century as a result of civil war, 
volcanio eruption and famine. Karly iji the sixteenth century 
the Muslims established their ascenclancy in Java. 

INDIA AND SUMATRA 

The earliest Hindu Kingdoin in uSumatra, known as Sri- 
Vi java (Paleinbang), w-as founded about the fourth century a.d., 
;and became very pnw^erful towards the close of the seventh 
century a.d. I-tsing, the well-known Chinese traveller. 
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describes Sri-Vijaya as a great centre of Buddhist learning. 
Another Hindu Kingdom in Sumatra, called Malayu (modern 
Jainbi), which once formed a part of Sri-Vijaya, became 
I)o\verful after the fall of the vSailendra Empire and of Java. 
Marco Polo’s account shows that !Malayu was a prosperous 
commercial centre towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
The account of Ibii Batuta, who visited Sumatra towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century, reveals the rising influence 
of Islam in that island. 

INDIA AND BORNEO 

Epigraphic evidence xnoves the existence of Hindu colonies 
in Bonieo in the fourth century a.d. Brahmanical Hinduism 
was the dominant religion and tlic Brahmins foniicd an 
important elcmoiit in the population. Antiquities pointing 
towards India liave been discovered at Muara Kainan (on the 
Mahakam river) and in the cave of Kombeng. 

c 

INDIA AND BAT.I 

The island of Bali is the only surviving Hindu colony in 
the Far Fast: Islam has failed to establish its hold 11100*0. A 
prosperous Hindu Kingdom existed in Bali as early as the sixth 
century a.d. I-tsing refers to the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Bali. For .several centuries Bali formed a part of the dominions 
of the Javanese Kings. The Dutch established their suzerainty 
over Bali in 1839 and the reign of the last Hindu King came 
to an end in 1911. ^ 

\ . 

Tin; .S.\ir,ENORA KMl'IRE 

In the eighth century A.i>. most of the .small States in the 
island.s of the Far Fast were united under the sceptre of a 
powerful dynasty known as the Sailendras. The Hindu 
Kingdoms of Sumatra, Java and the Malay Peninsula formed 
parts of the Sailendra'Ftnpire. Probably the original centre of 
their power was either‘in or in the Malay Peninsula. 

Several Arab writers refer to the Sailendra Empire as y.abag or 
y.abaj (the Empire of Mah&raja) and give a glowing account of 
its prosperity. It was the leading naval power in Indotte.sia. 
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The decline of this powerful Knipire began in the ninth century; 
A.D. vvitli the loss of Kambuja and Java. In the eleventh 
century A.r>. the Sailendras were engaged in a long struggle 
with the Cholas\ Rajeiidra Chola sent a successful na\;al expedi¬ 
tion against his Sailendra rival and established his authority on 
the eastern coast of Sumatra as well as the central and southern 
districts of the ^Vlalay Peninsula. His successors maintained 
their liold on the far off oversea dominions for a1)out half a 
century ; but towards the close of the eleventh ccntu''y the 
Cholas gave up the attempt to dominate over Indonesia. The 
Ivinpire created by the Sailendras gradual^" recoverfd its foriner 
position, hut no definite information about the dynasty itself 
is available from the twelfth century onwards. In the thirteenth 
century a succe.sst)r of the Sailendras, named Chandrabhanu, 
led two naval expeditions against Ceylon. About 1264 A.i>. he 
was defeated and killed l)y the Pandya King Jatavannan Vira 
Pandya. Toward-s the close of the fourteenth century the 
remnants of the vSaileiidra Knipire wore conquered by Java. The 
last Hindu ruler of this once ])Owerful luiipire embraced Islam 
in T474 A.D. 

The Sailendras not only gave political unity to a large part 
of Indonesia ; their patronage developed its culture and gave it 
a new shape. The Mahaya 7 ia form of Buddhism received a nenv 
vigour. vSplcndid monuments such as Cliandi Kalasan and Bara- 
biidur in Java testified to the progress of art. A new kind of 
alphabet was introduced. 

The Sailendras had friendly relations with the Palas of 
Bengal. Towards the close of the eighth century a Bengali 
scholar named Kumaraghosha was the j'cligious preceptor of the 
vSailendra Kings. About the iniddle of the ninth centyry /Bala- 
putradeva built a monastery at Nalaiida, the expenses of which 
were mot from the revenues of five villages granted by Devapala.* 

A SURVEY OF THE HINDI! COLONIES 

As regards religion, both Brahmanical Hindnistn and 
Buddhism were prevalent in the Hindu colonies mentioned 
above. In Java the former established* its ascendancy as early 

‘See pp. 187-188. 

’ See p. 144. 
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as the eighth century. Siva was the principal god worshipped 
there, although almost all the gods of Hindu pantheon were 

known. So far as Buddliisni is concerned, the Htnayana form 
was predaminant in the seventh century a.d., but under the 
Sailendra dynasty the Mahaydna form almost ousted it from 
Sumatra and Java. Java Ix'came an important centre of 
Buddhistic studies and attracted great scholars like Atisa Dii)am- 
kara. The close association of Buddha with Siva was an im¬ 
portant characteristic of the religious life of this island. 

In this connection reference may be made to old Javanese 
literature. Its greatest monument is the Rdmdyana, which is an 
independent work, not a translation of the TCpic’ attributed to 
'Valiniki. There is also a prose translation of the Mahdblidrala. 
These works popularised the great Indian ‘Epics* in Java and 
prepared the ground for the composition of numerous works 
dealing with kindred subjects. 

The social life ot the Hindu colonies was generally based on 
the Indian pattern. The caste system was well established in 
jkiva and Sumatra. There are references to the four traditional 
castes, but marriage among different castes was not prohibited. 
Untouchability was unknown ; but the slaves formed a distinct 
caste in Bali. In that island the burning of widows was pre¬ 
valent, except among the Sudras. 

Art, as in India, wa.s the hand-maid of religion. Un¬ 
fortunately, fairly preserved religious structures have survived 
only in Java ; in other islands tliere are ruins, but they are not 
of much historical value. There are several groups of Brahmarii- 
cal and Buddhist temples in Central Java. The colossal vStruc- 
turc known as Barabudur was probably constructed within the 
perioa 7!So-85o a.d. under the patronage of the Sailendra 
dynasty. Sculpture also made remarkable i^rogress in Java. 

m 

INUIA AND ANNAM 

Modern Annaiji (excluding Tonkin and Cochin-China) was 
comprised within the ancient Hindu Kingdom of Champa. 
Probably the first historical Hindu King of Champa ruled in 
the second century a.d. The‘city of Champa i.s now represented 
by Tra-Kien ; in its neighbourhood there are two great groups 
of temples. Indravarman III (911-972 a.d.) is said to have 
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.mastered the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, Buddhist Philo- 
•sophy, Sanskrit Grammar and other subjects. For nearly a 
■century after his death Champa suffered from a series of Anna- 
mite invasions, which weakened and disintegrated, the once 
flourishing Hindu Kingdom. A long struggle with Kaiiibuja 
and China followed. The Hindu Kingdom virtually collapsed 
in the fifteenth century, but it survived in name till 1822. Thus 
“brave sons of India, who planted her banner in far off lands 
and maintained its honour and dignity for more tlian 1500 years, 
at last vanished into the limbo of oblivion'’. 

A Hindu society modelled on the orthodox Indian type 
grew up iii Champa. The Bralimins occupied a high,place, but 
the rank of the Kshatriyas was hardly inferior to theirs. 
Sanskrit was tlie official language and there vas considerable 
literary activity. Of all Hindu gods Siva occupied the most 
prominent place ; Vaishnavisni also played an iin])urtant part 
in the religious life of Champa. Buddhism enjoyed the patro¬ 
nage of several iuIcts. Tlie remains of the monuments, which 
were usually built of bricks, testify to the artistic skill of Ih^e 
people. 

INDIA AND CAMBODIA 

Ancient Kambuja roughly corresponded to modern Cain- 
Ibodia and Cocliin-China. The earliest Hindu Kingdom in 
Kambuja is known as Ku-nan and was founded probaldy not 
later than the first century a.d. Hinduism as well as Buddhism 
flourished there. Indian philosophy and Sanskrit language were 
^cultivated. The caste svstem was introduced. 

Fu-nan sank into obscurity after the seventh cciitui^; A.D. 
.and the Kingdom of Kamlmja gradually replaced it as the 
leading State in Cambodia. The early history of Kambuja is 
obscure,* but it was undoubtedly a powerful Kingdom in the 
seventh century a.d. After a period of decline and submission 
to Java Kambodia rose into prominence again in the ninth 
century a.d., when foundations were laid.of the great Kambuja 
Empire and the capital was transferred to the Angkor region. 
Under the dynasty of Indravarman (877-1001 a.d.) the political 
influence of Kambuja extended probably# to Yunnan, the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. Suryavarnian II (circa 1113-45 a,d.), the 
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builder of the famous Angkor Vat, invaded Aiiiiani and Champa 
and maintained diplomatic relations with Cliina. The Kainbuja 
Empire reached its greatest extent during the reign of Java- 
varman VcU (accession ii8i a.d.), who conquered Champa and 
a part of I^ower Burma, founded a new capital (Angkor Thom) 
and maintained many religious foundations as well as works 
of public ulilit\'. The decline of Kambuja began in the four¬ 
teenth century under the pi’cssure of the Thais of Siam and 
the Annamites. It became a French Protectorate in 1854. 

Hinduism, specially Saivisni, was tlie predominant religion 
in Kambuja, although Buddliism occasionally enjoyed royal 
patronagCi^ The Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja are composed 
in beautiful Kavya style and reveal a thorough acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature. There were a large number of asravias 
founded and maintained , by royal munificence and private 
charity, which served as centres of Hindu religion and culture. 
In Kambuja wo notice a remarkable development of architec¬ 
ture, of which the Angkor Vat, dedicated to Vishnu, is the 
greatest monument. 

INDIA AND CKYLON 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon belonged to the Vadda 
race, but large sections of the present popiiiation of the island 
are descended from Dravidian and Aryan invaders and immi¬ 
grants. “The stream of immigration from the Dravidian regioms 
of India, especially the Tamil country, has been constant since 
the dawn of histor}^ . . . . ; but the Sinhalese language, though 
marked by traces of Dravidian influence, is Aryan, and is 
descended from a Sanskritic tongue closely akin to the Vedic.*' 
It is probable that ‘^at some early date an invading band of 
Aryans, conquering part or the whole of Ceylon, imposed its 
language and perhaps ^something of its culture and institutions 
upon the mixed Vadda-Dravidian population”. 

According to tradition, Vijaya, son of Simhavahu who 
reigned in (lujarat (or Magadha or Kalinga), seized the island 
of Ceylon from the Yakshas shortly before the demise of 
Gautama Buddha. This stuvy probably refers to the coming 
of Aryan immigrants luelongiug to the Simhalas, or 'Lion-tribe*, 
who gave to their new home the name of Shnhala. However^ 
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ill the reign of Devdnampiya Tissa {circa 247-207 B.c.) the 
missionaries sent by Asoka introduced Buddhism in Ceylon.^ 
About the middle of the second century B.c. a Chola prince 
named Elara conquered Ceylon.® In the first century n^c. some 
portions of Cc3doii were occupied successively by five Tamil 
invaders. In the first century A.D. a prince belonging to the 
Eambakarna clan occupied the throne. It i.s said that this clan 
was connected with the Imperial Mauryas of Magadha. In the 
second century a.d. a Chola King named Karikala raided 
Ceylon. Gajabahu I (ij,vi35 a.d.) of Ceylon led a counter- 
invasion of the Chola country. During the reign of Meghavarna, 
a contemporary of Samudra Gupta/ the famous Tooth Relic of 
the Buddha was brought to Ceylon from Dantax^ura in Kalinga. 
During the reign of Mahaiiania (412-434 A.D.) the great Pali 
commentator Buddhaghosha, who was jirobably a North Indian 
Brahmin, settled the doctrines of Buddhism which now prevail 
in Ceylon, Burma,‘Siam, and Cambodia. About the middle of 
the fifth century a.d. Ceylon had to submit to Tamil invaders 
wdio probably came from the Pandya country. The fortunes ot 
Ce\don were again linked willi the Tamil country in the 
days of the Inii^erial Cholas.'* 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE'Turkish conquest of northern india 

SECTION 1 

THE GHAZNAVIDS 


RISK OF OHAZM 

We have been that, with the cxcei)tion of 'tlie frontier 
province' of Sind, India remained unaffected by the tide of 
Arab conquest. The establishment of Muslim rule in India was 
the work of the Turks, and the process was begun by the 
Tiirkish rulers of Ghazni in Afghanistan. 

The principalit}' of Ghazni was founded- in 963 a.I). by an 
adventurer named Alptigin. He started his career as a slave of 
the Samanids, whose power at one time extended from the 
*Ja.xartes to Baghdad and from Khwarizm to the borders 01 
India. Alptigin died within a few months of achieving the 
crowning success of his life, and after an interval of about 14 
years, his slave and ,son-in-lau-, Sabuktigin, occupied his throne 
(q77 A.D.). The new ruler was an enterprising.military leader 
eager for conquests. His attention was naturally turned to the 
neighbouring principality of Jaipal, the Hindu Shahi^ King, 
whose authority extended from J,aghman to the river Chenab. 

s.abuktigin and jaipai,, 

'Hostilities were begun by Subuktigin with a raid into 
Jaipal’s territory. Jaipal then advanced with a large force to 
attack Ghazni (986-87 a.d.), but he was met on his way by his 
adversary. A sudden snow storm disorganised Jalpal’s^army ; 
he was compelled to purchase jieace by promising to a large 
indemnity, to give 50 elephants, and to cede some forts and 
towns on the frontier. On his return to his own ^territory he 
repudiated these humiliating terms. Sabuktigin retaliated by 

’ The Hindu .Slialii dynasty wa.s founded in the third decade of the 
ninth century tjy IvalHya. Jaiiwd’.s reign rqughly covered the'period 
965—1002 A.D. 
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devastating Laghman. Jaipal invited and .receivtd assistance 
from some Princes of Northern India, and inarched on Ghazni 
* at the head of a powerful-army. Once again he was defeated ; 
the districts between Laghinan and Peshawar were annexed 
and Islaniised by Sabnktigin. 

TAIX OF THK HINDU S>IAHI DYNASTY 

vShortly before his death (097 a.d.) Subuktigin nominated 
Ismail, a younger son by a daughter of Alptigin, as his 
successor. This arrangement was naturally re>scnled by his 
eldest son, Mahmud, whp defeated his rival Iwother end occU])ied 
the throne (998 a.d.). f. • 

Soon after his accession Mahmud was recognised as an 
independent vsovercigii by the Caliph of Haghdad (999 a.d.). 
His position wa.s quite >se‘cnrc now ; sd he decided to continue 
his father’s policy of aggression towards India. A contem¬ 
porary Muslim Avriter says, “He made it obligatory on himself 
to undertake every year an expedition to Hind”. From this 
statement it is not clear whether Mahmud intended to give any 
religious complexion to his Indian cxjieditions. 

Mahmud’s first Indian exiieditiou look place in looo 
and resulted in the occnpalion of some frontier forts. Next 
year Mahmud arrived near Peshawar at the liead of a powerful 
army and defeated Jaipal in a keenly contested engagement, in 
wliich the Muslim cavalry filayed the decisive part. The victors 
got hold of spoils ‘Ixiyoml all hounds of calculation’. Jaipal 
himself, with his sons and grandsons, was taken prisoner. He 
was released on promise to pay a large rjyisom and to surrender 
50 elephants. Mahmud advanced to Waihand (X-dabhandapur, 
modern Hund), the capital of Jaipal, and ravaged the adjoining 
districts. The proud Hindu King escaped further humiliation 
by buniiiijpf himself to death (area 1002 

Jaijial was .succeeded by his son Anandpal. In 1006 .t.i). 
Mahmtid wanted to pass through hi.s territories on his way to 
Multan, but instead of complying with Mahmud’s demand, 
Anandpal took up the cause "of the Muslim ruler of Multan and 
marched towards Peshawar to resist the invader. Mahmud 
defeated him and compelled him to take skelter in the hills of 
Kashmit. 
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Anandpal then collectda a large army which was probably 
further strengthened by the troops sent by some of the neigh- 
Ijouring princes anxious to stem the tide of the Muslim in¬ 
vasions* While this array was proceeding towards Peshawar, 



iThis 111 , 1 ]) shows the political condition of Indi.-i at the time of 
Snllaii Maliiuud’s invasion.] 

• 

Mahmud crossed the Indus, and met the Hindus in the plain 
opposite \Paihand (1009 MD.). The victory of the Muslims in 
tliis battle was due solely to Mahmud's skijljis a military leader. 
The defeated Hindus fled towards the fott of Nagarkot (near. 
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Kangra). Malnuud pursued theiui and the fort fell after three 
days of gallant resistance. Spoils ‘beyond the limit of calcula¬ 
tion', including gold, silver, and precious clothes, were cap¬ 
tured by the invaders. The whole strip of territory, from the 
Indus to Nagarkot was probably annexed by Mahmud. 

Even these repeated rever^^es did not crush Anandpal's 
spirit. He established his ca])ital at Nandana (situated on the 
northern si>ur of the Salt Range) and consolidated his authority 
in the Salt Range regum. He was succeeded by his son 
Trilochanpal. In 1014 a.d, Maluimd captured the fort of 
.'Nandana (winch had been heroically defended by Trilochanpal's 
son, ilhinipal) and advanced towards Ka.shiiiir where Trilochan- 
jxil had succeeded in seeming the as.sistance of Sarigraiiiaraja. 
'runga, the coniinaiider of the Kashmir troops, was defeated. 
Trilochanpal made an unsuccessful atteinj)! to retrieve his for¬ 
tune. Although Mahmud did not consider it prudent to 
penetrate into the inhospitable mouiilain regions in the heart of 
Kashmir, yet his military successes increased his pi'cstige and 
induced many of the hill chiefs to subuiiL to him. Islam was 
introduced, and mosques were l)Uill for new converts. 

After his failure in Kashmir Trilocliani)al retired to the 
eastern part of the Punjab and i>rol)a])lv estaldished himself in 
the Siwalik hills, lie entered mto an alliance with the powerful 
Chandella Prince Vidyadhara. Once more IMahmud came to 
India (loiu a.i>.) and defeated Trilochani)al in a battle on the 
.river Rahut (Kamagaiiga). vSomctinie later A.t>.) 

Trilochanpal was assassinated by stmic of his followers. His soir 
Bhimpal succeeded to a very precarious inheritance. With his 
-death in 1026 a.d. the Hindu Shahi dynasty came to an end. 

CONQUESTS OK SULTAN MAUMUD 

The’ province of Multan was under ilie rule of the 
■Cannathians who did not pay allegiance to the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. They maintained friendly relations with .Sabuktigin, 
but there was a breach with Mahmud at tjio time of his expedi¬ 
tion to Bhatinda. It is probable that Baud, the ruler of Multan, 
opposed the passage of Mahmud’s‘army through his territories. 
In 1006 Mfthmu 4 -piarched across the Ptuijab to Multan ; Daud 
fled, but the .^arfi^on of Multan did not submit without resist- 
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aiice. The citizens were spared on payment of , iai; heavy fiue>. 
but the Caniiatliians were massacred. The charge of Multan 
was left in the hands of Sukhpal, a grandson of Jaipal, who 
had gone to Cihaziii as a hostage and embraced Islam. Within 
a short time, liowcxcr, he abjured Islam and raised the standard 
of revolt. JIahmnd came to Multan in looS, subjugated Multan„ 
and kept Sukhpal in confinement. Datid also was captured and 
imprisoned. 

The vStr(jng fort of Ifiiatinda (called Bhatiya l)y tlie Muslim 
writers) guarded the i)assagc from the north-west into the rich 
Ganges valley. In 1004 Mahmud started from Ghazni to take, 
this fort. It was defended by the local ruler (called Baji Kai 
by the ^Muslim writers') with great tenacity, but jVIahmud 
succeeded in capturing it. Tlic booty captured was inimen.se, 
(dnly those inhabitants of the fort who embraced Islam cscai:)ed 
the general masvsacre. 

In iooQ Malimud captured Narayanpur (in Alwar State). 
The Hindu ruler of the place became his vassal. Narayanpur 
tvas a place of some commercial importance ; w^e arc told that 
the establishment of friendly relations between Mahmud and 
the ruler of Narayanpur gave a great impetus h) the trade 
between India and Khurasan. 

The city of Thaneswar was held in great veneration by the 
Hindus for its great temple of Chakraswamin. In 1014 Mahmud 
started from Ghazni with the intention of capturing it. 
Trilochanpal offered to deliver 50 elephants if he spared the 
holy city, but iNIahmud refused to give up his plan. On his 
way to Thaneswar Mahmud encountered serious opposition frbi^ 
a Hindu prince, and although he was successful, his loss on 
the fielcT of battle was heavier than that of the Hindus. At 
Thaneswar, however, there was no opposition. The town was 
plundered and tlie image of Chakraswamin was transported to 
Ghazni, where it was cast into the public square. 

Mahmud twdee invaded Kashmir and tried unsuccessfully 
to capture the hill-fort of Tohkot (modern I,^harin). The first 
expedition (1015) aimed at punishing Sangrauiaraja for his 
assistatico to Trilochanpal. The failure of the second expedition 
(io2i) compelled Mafcmud to abandon the idea of conquering: 
Kashmir. 
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Towards the close of 1018 Mahmud appeared in the Punjab 
at the head^ of a large army, and directed his march tow-ards 
the Cangcs-Juiuna Doab. His progress was ‘a round of sieges^ 
assaults and victories following each other in quick silccession*. 
His first notable achievement in tins expedition was the eaxHure 
of Mathura, a wcll-xn'otected city beautified by imposing^ 
temxdes. The garrison made no attemijt to defend the city and 
the shrines. The conqueror destroyed many temples after 
getting hold of the immense treasure accumulated there. 
Mahmud then proceeded to Kamiiij, the citadel of North Indian 
Imperialism since the days of Ilarsha. Rajyax)al, the last 
Gurjara-Prettihara ruler, fled as soon as he heard the news of the 
invader’s approach. The city was occupied after a short siege 
plunder and massacre crowned the victoi’s success. On his way 
back to Ghazni Mahmud captured sejme small forts. 

A Chandella lU'ince—either Ganda or Vidyadhara*— 
organised a kag\ie of s^-nie Hindu rulers to defend the liberty 
and faith of the Hindus. Kajyapal, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
who had fled from Kanauj, was defeated and killed by the ^ 
allies. Mahmud thought it necessary to crush the Chandella 
power and left (ilia/ni towards the close of loiq. On his \vay 
lie was opposed l)y the Shahi King Trilochanpal. Mahmud 
defeated him and advanced towards the Chandella territory. 
The Chandella ruler (either Ganda or Vidyadliara) met him at 
the head of a large army, but due to .some undiscovered reason 
he suddenly fled from the field under cover of night. Mahmud, 
who had given way to despair at the* sight of the large and W'ell- 
equipped Chandella army, naturally took full advantage of this 
unexx)ected good luck. Instead of prolonging the struggle he 
returnecl to Ghazni. • 

In 1022 Mahmud rctuniod to India to crush the power of 
the Chandellas. On his way to Kalanjar, one of the formidable 
citadels of*lhe Chandellas, he tiled in vaifi to capture the fort 
of Gwalior, which was under the rule of one of their feudatories. 
Kalanjar w^as then besieged. According to the Muslim 
historians, the Chandella prince saved hiinsfelf by promising to 
pay annual tribute, and even comx>osedoa verse in praise of- 
Sultan Mahmud. 


* vSee p, leg. 

14 
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Mal;iinud’s last great exploit was the capture" < 5 f the temple of 
Soiimath, a famous shrine of undoubted antiquity. It was 
on the sea-shore ^vilhin the territory of the Chauluky^fe of. 
Anhilvadrf. A contemporary Muslim writ^#* says, .''When 
Sultan Mahmud n as gaining victories and demolishing temples 
im India, the ITiadns said that Somnath was displeased \vith 
those idols, and that if it had been satisfied with them no one 
could have destroyed or injured them. When the "Snltan heard- 
this, he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy this idor\ 
It is probable that the fabulous wealth accumulated in this 
temple excited his curiosity and greed. Towards the close of 
T025 lie left Ghazni with an army of 30,000 regular cavalry and 
many voluntecTs. Passing through Multan and the deserf of 
Rajputaiia he appeared before the temple of Somnath in 
January, 1026. The temple was occupied and plundered.^ 

CAMPAlCiNS OUTSIDE INDIA 

• Sultan Mahmud was the ruler of a vast I^mpire which 
included the wide region from Iraq and the Caspian Sea to 
the river Ganges, and from the Aral Sea and Trans- 
oxiaiia to the Kajputana desert. Us greatCvSt length from 
east to west was about 2000 miles and its g^-eatest width from 
north to south was about 1400 miles. This Empire was prac-- 
tically created by him, for at tlic time of his accession he was 
the ruler of the provinces of Ghazni, Bust and Balkh only. 
Naturally the creation of such a large Empire iutolved 
^numerous campaigns in Central Asia, Iran, §istaii, and the 
adjoining lands. Tlie ^lory of these campaigns lies outside the' 
scope ('if Indian history. 


achievements ok MAHMUD 

Sultan Mahmud ruled over his vast dominions - as an 
absolute despot. The supreme executive, legLslative, and 
jiadicial authority in the Empire was concentrated in his liands. 
Me naturally consulted his ministers on state affairs, and in prac-^ 
Hce ttbt only consultation but also delegation of powqfs ittust 

c 

„ dAaxI|| see pp. 174 -^ 7 $r 
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have beea' found necessary. The Sultan’s will had the 
force of law. He was the highest court of appeal for his Empire. 
He was his own commander-in-chief, and in most cases 
he personally led the campaigns. The fact that ho sitfccessfully 
maintained order throughout his scattered dominions shows that 
he was gifted w'itli considerable administrative ability. 

A genius for war he iiiuloubtcdly possessed. It did not 
consist in new inventions of military value ; it consisted in the 
infusion of a new life into the old system which he had in¬ 
herited. He was cssenilially a leader of men. His army w-as 
made up of .diverse racial and religious groups--Arabs, Afghans. 
TurJkQU'ians, Hindus ; but his cai)able leadership organised them 
into a harmonious whole. He dis])layed his military capacity 
not only against the Hindus, but also agam.st the hardy people 

of Central Asia and the Iradilional valour of Tran. 

{• 

Mahmud was *a i)Oet and scludar of some reputation. His 
intellectual alertness and religious interests led him to take part 
in the religious and literary discussions of the scholars at his* 
court. His patronage was enjoyed by many Muslim scholars 
and poets, among wlioiii AUlhruni, h'irdawsi, Aiisari and 
Parniklii deserve special mention. He invited .scholars and 
collected literary works from all parts of tlie Muslim w-orld. He 
founded a university xit ('dia/ni. 

Mahm^d^^, was a worshij^per of genuine piety, and he 
punctiliously performed his religious duties. In the case of his 
-Muslim subjects he ne\'er allowed any deviation from bolic| 
in the orthodox Siiiini doctrines. T]ie persecution of the^ 
Cannathians was a necessary result of this policy. The Hindus 
wore, however, granted toleration. Separate quarters were 
assigned to them in Ohazni, and they were permitted free 
observance? of their religious ceremonies.# The destruction of 
Hindu temples in India was a part of his military programme, 
the chief incentive being provided by tlie wealth accumulated 
by' the priests. ,b 

'S|, 

: Mahmud did rtot make any systematic attempt to annex 

. Inidian*jterritories ; the annexation of the Shahi Kingdom was 
aStno^t an accident originating from geographical and militar;^'" 
factors. . As feng as this kingdqm retained i^ kdepend^l,} 
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existence Mahmud could not i^rocecd to the? Ganges-Juinna 
Doab, the Inost flourishing region in Norlhcrn India. When 
the power of the Shahi Kings was crushed, Mahmud broilght 
their territory under his own administration, and thus ensured 
the safety of his route to Northern and Western India. Mahmud 
may have clearly grasped the fact that his Knipnre had already 
become unuieldy, and that the addition of other Indian terri¬ 
tories would make it altogether unmanageable. He was un¬ 
doubtedly conscious of the administrative pr(d)lcins created by 
the vast si^ie of his Rmpire, for before his death he divided it 
between his two sons instead of safeguarding its unity. More¬ 
over, Mahmud must have realised the difficulty of exterminating 
the rule of .such powerful dynasties as the Chandellas and the 
Cliauliikyas. The occupation of their territory was far more 
difficult than the plunder of isolated cities and temples. Still 
Mahmud may rightly be regarded as the founder of the 
Turkish power iii India and the forerunner of Muhammad 
of Ghur and Babur. 

StJCCKS.SORS OF MMIMUD : THlv YAM INIS OF OHAZNI AND LAHORE 

Sultan Mahmud’s dtialh was followed by a war of 
succession betw^ecn his sons, Masud and Muhammad. Masud 
l^aincd the ux^per hand ; Muhammad vva.s blinded and im¬ 
prisoned. During Masud’s reign (1030-1040 a.d.) the admini¬ 
stration of the Punjab was di.sorgauised by the disloyalty and 
inefficiency of his Muslim officers. Masud was loyally served 
by Mahinud^s Hindu minister Tilak. In T040 he suffered a 
crushing defejit near JVIcrv at the liands of the Saljuqs, and 
fled towards I/ahore. On the way his troops dethroned him 
and handed him over to his blind brpther Muhammad, the new 
Amir, whose son put him to death. Sometime later Muhammad 
and his sons were <lcfcatcd and p\xt to death by Masud's son 
Maudud.. 

Mauducl (1040-104Q A.D.) was not a capable ruler. His 
death was followed by the succession, one after another, of 
four princes, whose c reigns were short and inglorious. The 
growing power of tlic Safjiiqs was a standing menace, to'^he 
Oha^navids. The Princes of Ghur were also gathering strength* 
Tt was from Ghur that the final blow came. 
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SECTION II 

MUHAMMAD OF GHUR 


RISE OF GHUR 

The little principality of (ihur lay in the hills between 
(,lhazni and Herat. The lhances wIkj ruled there arc generally 
regarded as Afghans, l)iil soiivo inodcrii historians describe them 
as eastern Persians. In loog Sultan Mahmud reduced this 
principality to obedience. After his death the long struggle 
between the Chaznavids and the Saljuqs provided the rulers of 
(Tliur with a good up[)ortunity of reviving their power. A 
dynastic feud began between the ruling houses of Ghiir and 
Ghazni early in the twelfth century. In 1173 Ghiyas-ud-din 
Muhammad of Ghur occupied Gha/ni, and appointed his 
younger brother, Muiz/-ud-din Tvliihammad, to the government 
of that province. Nothing could disturb the cordiality of the 
relations between these two brothers, and until liis death 
Ghiyas-ud-din enjoyed the loyalty and devotion of the younger* 
brother who miglit, if he had so willed, have dispensed with 
formal allegiance to an cider brother far inferior to himself in 
strength and rei)utatiou, 

4 

KVriNd'roN OK TUH GHAZNWllXS 

Muizz-ud-din, w ho is known in Indian history as Muhaiimiad 
of Ghur, was a born conqueror, and the traditional 
liostility between the ruling houses of Ghur and Ghazni 
nalurallj' attracted his attention to tlit weak Gha/tiavids of 
Ivahorc. T'he conquest of India, which he seems to have^^clectcd 
as the aim of his life, also required the subjugation of the 
Punjab which held the key to the heart of Hindustan. 

In 1179 Mulianuuad of Ghnr defeated the Ghamavid 
Kovenior of Pcsh.awar and occupied that important city. In it8i 
he invaded Lahore at the invitation of the Hindu ruler of 
Jammu. Khitsrau Shah was compelled to acknowledge defeat 
and to surrender his sou as a hostage.* In 1185 Muhammad 
occupied Sialkot and built a fort there. ^ After his return to 
Ghur Khusrau Shah made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
this fort. In 1186 Muhammad came back to India, trcacher- 
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ously imprisoned Kliusraii Shah and occupied Lahore. ..The un¬ 
fortunate Ghaznavid prince and his son were put to death in 
1193. 

INDIAN EXPKDITKWS OF MUHAMMAD OF GIIUR 

Muhaiiiiiiad’s first expudition into India (1175) was directed 
against Multan. He captured the city and suppressed the 
Isinailian licretics. The strong fortress of IJch was then taken 
by stratagem. It is said that the wife of the Hindu Prince of 
Uch entered into a conspiracy with the invader, murdered her 
husband, and surrendered the city. 

In 1178 Muhammad kd an unsuccessful expedition into 
Gujarat.^ In 118:? he compelled the Sumra ruler of Tower Sind 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

After the fall of the Cthaznavids Muhammad was confronted 
by the powerful Chahamana Kingdom , of Sakambhari. 
Prithviraja III was a iiowerful ruler, and as the master of 
Ajmer and Delhi he was the natural protector of the Ganges- 
‘Jumna valley against the Muslim invaders. The second battle 
of Tarain^ decided the fate of North India. ImjjorLant places 
like Hansi, Samana (in the Patiala State), and Kuliram were 
easily captured, ^luliamniad proceeded towards Ajmer, which 
occupied and plundered. The conqueror ‘klestroyed the 
pillars and foundations of idol temples, and built in their stead 
mosques and colleges, and tlie precepts of Islam, and the 
cii.stoms of the Law were divulged and established”. The city 
was, however, left in the hand.s of a son of Prithviraja, probably 
because it was not yet considered safe enough for tlie residence 
of a Muslim governor. Delhi remained in the hands of the 
Tomara Rajputs. Muhammad theu left India, entrusting the 
management of his new conquests to his able and trusted slave, 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak. • 

The expan.sion of the Turkish Ittnpirc in India after thc- 
'of Prithviraja III was mainly due to Qiitb-ud-din*s military 

' 'j' '' * 

■"Ability and political .insight, fn 1192 he captured Baran and 
Moenlt, Delhi was captured from the Tomaras in 1193 and 
became the head-quarters ctf the conquerors. From this d^te 
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we may trace the greatness of this obscure city established by 
the Tomaras in the eighth century. Kol (Aligarh) was cap- • 
tured in 1194. In the same year Muhammad returned to India 
and led an expedition against the powerful Gahadavala ruler, 
Jayachchandra, who was defeated and killed in a severely con¬ 
tested battle at Cliandwar (011 the Jumna, between Kanauj and 
htah). The rich cities of Asni and Benares were plundered, 
but Kananj was not occupied till 1198-99. Several attempts 
made by the Kajputs to rcoccupy Ajmer failed. In T195 Qutb- 
ud-din placed a Muslim officer there ; Prithviraja*s sou was 
posted at Ranthambhor. In 1195-96 jMuhaminad retumeeV'to 
India, captured Rayana, and forced the Hindu prince of Gwalior 
to pay tribute. In jig6 the Mers living around Ajmer revolted 
against the Muslims, and Bliima II of Gujarat sent an army to 
hclp them. Quib-ud-din went to Ajiyer, and remained besieged 
in the city until the news of the impending arrival of a large 
army from Ghaztii caused the besiegers to retreat. Qutb-ud- 
din then marched towards Gujarat, defeated Bhima’s army at 
the foot of the Abii hills, and once more plundered Aiihilvada.^ 
In 1202 he captured Kalanjar and compelled the Chandella 
prince Paramardi to 'place the collar of subjection round liis 
ncck\ But the terms accepted by him were not respected after 
his death by his minister. Qutb-nd-din captured Kalanjar and 
plundered it ; 50 ,(:kio captives were carried off as slaves, and 
the temples were converted into mosques. The famous city of 
Mahoba was then capture:!. 

(XCtIPATlON OV BENGAL AND BUIAR 

• 

While Qntb-nd-diti was occupying the Ganges-Jurana 
valley, Ikhtiyar-iul-din Muhanniiad bin Bakhtyar Khalji, 
another follower of Muhammad of Ghur, was extending 
Turkish‘supremacy over Kastern India.. He began his career 
as a troop-leader under the governor of Benares and Ottdh. He 
held sonic fiefs between the Ganges and the Son. The 
province of Bihar, then almost unprotected as a result 
fall of the Gahadavalas, naturally attracted him. He occupied 
'the fortified city of Bihar’. A* semi-contemporary Muslim 
historian says, “The great number of the inhabitants of that 


’See p. 176 . 
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place were Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven, and they were all slain. There was a good 
number of books tlicre, and when all these books came under 
the obser\sation of the Musahnans, they summoned a number 
of Hindus, that they might give them information respecting 
the import of those l)ooks ; but the whole of the Hindus had 
been killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of 
those books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and 
city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call a college 
Bihar”. It seems that there was no effective ruling dynasty 
in Magadha at this time, for there is no reference to Ikhtiyar- 
ud-diii*s light with any King. The Pala dynasty wa.^ probably 
extinct. The Sena Kingdom lay to the east. 

After this successful raid, \vhich prol)ably took place about 
f 203, Ikhtiyar-ud-diii led aa exi)edition into Bengal and occupied 
‘Nadiah’, the capital of Lakshmana vSeiia. Tiastern Bengal re¬ 
mained under the rule of the Sena Kings. Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
established his head-quarters at Takhnauti (near Gaur, in 
Malda) and consolidated his authority, roughly speaking, in the 
present districts of !VIalda, Dinajpur, Murshidabad and Birbhutn. 
He then advanced towards ‘Tibet'. Neither his aim nor his 
destination is clear ; but he marched towards the noi’th-east add 
pushed through inhospitable inountain defiles. Nothing could 
be accomplished. On his return journey the hostility of the ruler 
of Kanirupa led to the destruction of his army. He managed to 
return to Takhnauati, but he was soon murdered by an officer 
named Ali Mardan Klialji (1206 a.d.). After some intrigues 
this unscrupulous officer pe'rsuaded Qiitb-ud-din to api)oiut him 
Governor of Bengal. 

ESTIMATR OP MUHAMMAD Ol-' GHUR 

In 1205 A.D. Miibaniinad suffered a severe defeit at the 
hands of the Turkonjans. When this news reached India, the 
iChokars and some other tribes to the iKsrth of the Salt Kange 
rose in rehcllion. Muhammad and Qutb-ud-din jointly defeated 
the rebels. On his return towards Ghazni Muhammad was 
assassinated on the bank of the Indus (1206), either by the 
Khokars or by the Shiahs of the Ismaili sect. 

Mlihararaact of Ghur was one of the most remarkable figures 
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in medieval Asiatic history. With the limited resources of a 
petty state at his disposal he succeeded in establishing a large 
Empire which extended from Afghanistan to Bengal. He was 
undoubtedly a good military leader—without extraordinary 
military qualities nobody could establish an Empire in those 
days,—but his political qualities are more attractive to the 
modern historian. Ho realised the political rottenness of India 
and courageously dealt ])lo\v after blow till the decadent 
structure completely collapsed. Ilis clear vision was not 
obscured by the lure of gold ; so he lives in history not as a 
raider but as an Empire-builder. He had no time to organise 
an administrative system ; the work of conquest was hqrdly over 
when iho knife of ihc assassin laid him low. Moreover, he 
could not concentrate his attention on India ; the affairs of 
Khurasan frequently diverted his eiiefgy to that region. So the 
Indian territories had to be k^t in the charge of ‘mditary 
fief-holders', whose rudiineiilarv duties included the collection 
of the revenue from Hindu chiefs and laiulholdors and the 
prevention of rebellion. vSuch a system was perhaps rendered 
indispensable by the pressing iiecessitv satisfying those 
military adventurers, like Ikhliyar-ud-diii, without whose active 
assistance the subjugation of Xortheru India could not have 
been effected within so brief a period. Amidst constant war 
and strife Muhammad followed the old tradition of patronising 
learning, and Firishta, writing about four centuries after his 
death, describes him as ‘a just monarch, fuaring (k)d, and ewer 
having the good of his subjects at heart'. 


SECTION III 

THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 

gUTn-tlD-DlN A1B\K (1206 —lo) 

Muhammad of Ohur died without a male issue. At Ghazni 
lie was succeeded by Ala-ud-din, of the Bamian branch of his 
family, who was soon overthrow^ by Mahmud, the sou of 
Ghiyas-ud-din. His Indian territories came in the possession 
of his Ueutenants. Probably this was in accordance with his 
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Avishcs, The semi-Lunteniporary historian Minhaj-lid-din tells 

US that he regarded his slaves as 'so many thousand sons’. 
Qutb-ud-clin, wlio had rendered signal services to the conqueror 
and acted cas his viceroy in India, was the obvious choice for the 
throne of Delhi. Ilis assumption of the title of \Sultan* was 
apx>roved by the Turkish Amirs and generals in India and 
acquiesced in by the Sultan of Ohur. So with his acce.s.sion 
(June 24i 11206) the history of the Sultanate of Delhi begins. 

Like majiy prominent Muslims of those days Qutb-nd-din 
Aibak^ began his career as a slave. His first master was the 
Qa/i of Xishapur, who gave him a good literary education and 
also trained him in horsemanshii) and archery. After the Qa/.i\s 
death he was sold ))>' liis sons to a merchant who look him to 
Ghazni and re-sold him to ^Muhammad of Ghur. His qualities 
soon attracted Muhamimui’s notice. Gradually he rose high 
in his service, till he became his master’s deputy in Hindustan. 

There were two other i)owerfiil slaves of Muhammad of 
Ghur, Nasir-ud-din Qubaclia, Governor of IVIultan and Uch, 
and Taj-ud-din Yilduz, Governor of Kinnan. The latter 
occupied Ghazni on his master’s death, but in 1208 the 
intrigues of the Khwari/m Shah compelled him I0 leave that 
city. Qutb-ud-din then occupied' Ghaztii. Within about a 
month, however, the citizens of Ghazni, inalireated by (Julb- 
ud-din’s troops, secretly invited’ Taj-ud-din to come back. 
Taj-ud-din occupied Ghazni by a surprise attack, and Qulb-ud- 
din retreated to Lahore without striking a blow. 

Not long after this disgraceful retreat Qutb-ud-diii died 
(November, 1210) from a fall from liis horse while he was play¬ 
ing chau^gan (polo). During his brief rule ho did nothing to 
enhance his reputation ; he made no fresh conquest, nor did 
he make any attempt to construct a belter administrative 
system. Muslim chtoniclcTs speak very highly of his benevolent 
administration and even-handed justice, but this i.s probably 
little more than conventional i>raise. He was undoubtedly 


* The meaning of till's word is not clear. Some writers say that it 
means ‘weak-iingered*. Sif Wol#ek y Haig says that it *‘means either 
‘Moon-lord* and may indicate that he was lioru during an eclipse, or 
‘Moon'-face*. an epitliet vrtiich in the ISast suggests htauty, though we 
learn that he was far from comely*'. Another writer suggests that 
Aibj^k was the real name of Qutb-ud-din. 
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generous, for lie is usually described as ^lakh bakhsh^ (giver of 
lakhs). Two mosques built by him, one at Delhi and another 
at Ajmer, testify to his devotion to Islam and love of art. 

ii/rumisii (1211-36) 

Qutb-u( 1 -diii was succeeded by Aram Shah, who is some¬ 
times described as Ailrak’s adopted son. PTc was the nominee 
of the Turkish nobles of Ivahore, who were anxious to fill up 
the vacant throne immediately Tor the sake of restraining 
tumult*. The Turkish nobles of Delhi, who did not participate 
in the election of Aram Shah, invited Iltutniish, Governor of 
Budauii and vSon-in-law of Qutl)-ud-din, to occupy tlie throne. 
Iltutmish marched to Delhi, defeated and capturtvl Aram Shah, 
and ascended the throne (1211). 

Iltutmish was a Turk of noble birth, Imt early in his 
life he had been* sold into slavery by his brothers. He was 
purchased Iw Qutb-ud-din, whom he subsequently gave com¬ 
plete satisfaction by his devotion and efficiency. He hold, in 
vSiiccession, tlic fiefs of Gwalior, Raran (Rulandshahr), and 
Budaun, till the voice of the nobles of Delhi called him to the 
throne. 

FAIJv OV YIUDUZ AND QUIUCHA 

It was a precarious inheritance that Iltutmish secured by 
his victory over Aram Shah. Ali Mardan Khalji ceased to 
acknowdedge the suzerainty of Delhi after Qutb-ud-din*s death. 
Nasir-ud-din Qubacha established hiu^fielf at Multan, occupied 
Lahore and tried to extend his authority over the whole of 
the Punjab, 'raj-ud-din Yildiiz claimed su/xTainty over India 
as the successor of Muliaininad of Ghiir and pretended to count 
Iltutmisli as his viceroy, Kven soiiie of^the powerful ‘military 
' fief-holders’ of Northern India almost openly defied the authority 
of the new Sultan. 

Iltutmish wisely proceeded with caution. His first task 
was to bring the recalcitrant ‘military^fief-holders’ under sub¬ 
jection. His authority was effectively established in the districts 
of Delhi, Budaun, Oudh, and Benares, and in the Siwalik hill 
tract. He was now able to deal with his stronger rivals. 
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Sometime before 1215 Taj-iid-din occupied Lahore and ex¬ 
tended his authority over the greater part of the Punjab. In 
1215 the Khwarizin Shah expelled him from Ghazni. He fell 
back on Lahore and renewed his claim to suzerainty over Delhi, 
In 1216 Iltutmish defeated and captured him in a battle near 
Tarain. Taj-ud-diii was sent to Budaun, where he was put to 
death sometime later. Lahore, whicli remained in Nasir-ud- 
din^s possession, was occupied by Iltutmish in 1217. Nasir-ud- 
din remained confined to Sind, but his power was seriously 
wcakc'iied by the Mongol invasions. In 1228 Iltutmish annexed 
Multan and Uch. Nasir-nd-din drowned himself in the Indus. 

ft 

THE mongo:, menace: 

In 1221 the Mongol menace made its first appearance on 
the north-western frontier'of India. The word bnong\ from 
which the name ‘Mongor* is derived, means brave. The 
Mongols were ferocious savages. The celebrated poet Amir 
Khusrau, who was once taken prisoner hy the Mongols, give.^ 
the following description of those fierce warriors : 

“Headstrong and fierce in battle, they wore cotton garments 

over their bodies of steel. They had hats of W('ol over their 

faces of fire, and it looked as if the fire would set the wool 

aflame. Their heads were shaved. . . . Their eyes were like 

two crevices in a basin of silver, and their eye balls like flints 

lying in the cracks of rocks. They stank worse than rotting 

carcasses, while their heads were bowed as low as their backs. 

Their skin was crumpled and Avrinkled like the moist leather 

of a kettle-drum. Their nostrils stretched wide from check to 

« 

cheek, and their mouths from one side of their hat to the other. 
Yes, their nostrils looked like desolated graves or like ovens 
full of stinking water. . . , They devoured pigs and dogs 
with their ugly teeth . they drank the water of sc\Vers and 
ate tasteless grasses*h The terror insinrcd by the Mongols in 
India is clear from the following statement of the poet: “I 
was also taken prisoner, and from fear that they would vShed 
my blood, not a drop of blood remained in my veins’*. 

Chingiz Khan made* the Mongols the greatest ]>olitical and 

^ For details 'ulxrnt the Mongols, .sec Honorth, History of, the 
Mongols, and Elias and Ross, A History of the Moghuls of Central Asia, 
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military power in Asia. He overran China, Central Asia, and 
Western Asia. At Bukhara h€f horrified the Muslims by throw- 
iiiK the Quran under his horse's feet to be trodden upon. He 
overthrew the KiuRdom of Klu^•arizm and compelled Jalal-ud- 
din, the heir of lltc last Shah of that State, to seek refuge in 
Lahore, h'ortuuatcly for Iltutniish, Chingiz Khan marched 
back through the Flindukiish in 1222. Unable to secure the 
assistance of Illutmish, who cautiousb'' avoided all complications 
likely to offend Cliingiz Khan, Jalal>ud»din entered into an 
alliance with the Khokars, and with their assistance realised 
large sums of money from N'asir-ud-din Qiibacha. He then 
plundered-Sind and ihe northern districts of Gujarat, In 1224 
he left India and took shelter in Persia. The Mongols*plundered 
Sind and western Punjab, but repelled by the terrible heat of 
the Punjab, they did not advance into the heart of India. After 
Qubaclia’s dov\nfall the Icnitorics nt Illiilmish came into direct 
contact with tlu: Mongols operating from Afglianistan. 


a)N<^UKSTS 01- lI.TUTMiSn 

Freed from the ]\Iongol menace, and elated at the discom¬ 
fiture of Nasir-ud-din Qabaclia at the hands of Jalal-ud-din, 
Iltutniish turned his attention to Bengal. Ali IMardaii Khalji 
did not long survive his a<sumpliou of the style of royalty. 
His violence and opinx-s^-ion alienated some Muslim nobles, who 
killed him and raised to the throne an able officer named Hisam- 
ud-din Iwaz. About 1211 Hisam-iid-din assumed the title of 
Sultan Ghiyas-iid-din Khalji. He is said to have subjugated 
Jajnagar, Kaniarupa, Tirhut, and Oajir. In 1225 Iltutinish led 
a large army against him. Ghiyas-ud-din submitted without 
resistance, renounced the royal title, acknowledged allegiance 
to Delhi, gave up his claim on Bihar, and offered tribute. 
Iltutmish accepted these terms ; but as soon as he returned 
to Delhi, Ghiyas-ud-din reasserted his independence and occupied 
Bihar. In 1226 NaSir-ud-din Mahmud, the Sultan's son, who 
was then C^overnor of Oudh, invaded Bengal, captured 
Lakhnauti, and killed Gliiyas-ucUdin. He now assumed the 
Governorsnip of Bengal, but his promising career was cut .short 
by early death in 1229. Balka, probably a son of Ghiyas-ud- 
<JiB, usurped the supreme power in Bengal. In 1230-31 
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lllutmish defeated "'ai]d killed Balka ; Bengal was btought tinder 
the control of Delhi. 

The important fortress of Ratilhamblior was in the 
possession^ of a Cliahaiiiana prince. In 1^26 Iltutmish occupied 
it. Next year he took Mandor (in Marwar). In 1232 he cai^tured 
Gwalior from a Hindu Prince named Mangal Deva. In 1234 
he invaded Malwa and plundered the cities of Bliilsa and Ujjain. 
The famous temple of Maliakala at Ujjain was destroyed, but 
there vas no annexation. 

estimate of iltutmish 

Iltutmish was a devout Muslim. In 1229 he was glad to 
receive the Caliph’s confirmation of his royal title. Some 
fanatics of the Ismaili sect, probably irritated by perseoution, 
tried to assassinate him in 1234. The conspiracy failed, the only 
re.sult being Ahe extermination of the adhcTCiits of that sect in 
Delhi. Ill 1231-32 Iltutmish built the Qulh Minar in honour of 
the famous saint Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtyar Kaki, who died 
in Delhi in 1235. Iltutmish died in April, 1236. 

Iltutmish is generally regarefed as the greatest of all the 
Slave Kings of Delhi. He consolidated the conquests of 
Muhammad of C'diur, and gave the new-born Turkisli Empire in 
India a cohesion wliich it had not found under Qutb-ud-din. 
Had Iltutmish been a weak ruler, the Tunpire would in all 
probability have dissolved it.self into a number of independent 
principalities ruled by princes who acknowledged no. central 
authority. So he deserves to live in history as a sturdy Empire- 
builder, although, true to the tiadition established by his two 
predecessors, he made np attempt to evolve a system of civil 
administration. His generosity and patronage of learning are 
extolled in exaggcTated terms by the contemporary historian 
Minhaj-ud-din, who says, *‘Never was a sovereign of such 
exemplary faith and of such kindness and reverence’towards 
recluse.s, devotees, divines and doctors of religion and law, from 
the mother of creation ever enwrapped in sivaddling bands of 
dominion.” 

RAZrYYA (1236—40) ^ ^ 

Before his death Iltjttniisli had nominated as his successor his 
daughter Razi)^a> superseding the claims of his sons, whom 
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lie regarded as incompetent to bear the burden of the Empire. 
But the nobles, unwilling fo recognise a woman as their 
sovereigiij'ijplaced on the throne* Rukii-ud-din Firuz, the eldest 
surviving sou of Iltutmish, who was notorious for his weakness 
and licentiousness. Tlic Sultan devoted himself to cfebauchery 
and toinfooler\', and the management of public business slipped 
uito the hands of liis unscrupulous mother, Shah Turkan, who" 
was originally a handmaid in the harem. Foreign invasion and 
internal rebellion at once followed. IVIalik Saif-ud-din Hasan 
Qarlugh, a Turk who ruled over flliazni, Kirman, and Bamian, 
invaded bower Sind and attacked Ixli ; but he was driven out 
of India b.y the (^lovenior of I’ch. Clhiyas-ud-din Muhammad, 

A \'Ounger son of Iltutmish, raised the standard of rebellion in 
Ondh, The Governors of Budaun, Multaji, Hansi, and Lahore 
revolted. Iz/.-iid-diii Tugril-i-Tughan Khan, who had been 
ruling Bengal since did not acknowledge the authority of 

Delhi. Raziyya skillfully exploited Shah Turkan's unpopularity 
and instigated the infuriatul mob of Delhi to capture her. 
Raziyya was proclaimed Sultan; Rukn-ud-din was seized and 
put to death (November, ufiO) after a brief reign of a little 
more than six moiitlis. 

Raziyya Avas confronted with a very diflicult task. The 
Governors of Budaun, T^Iultaii, Hansi and Lahore, who had 
been joined by Rukn-ud-diiBs ir"a,-/r, Nizam-ul-Miilk Muham¬ 
mad Jiinaidi, were inarcliiiiy; (ui Delhi ; they wx*rc not prepared 
to recognise her accession. They besieged Raziyya in her 
capital. She was not strong enough to give tliem battle, but her 
diplomacy sowed germs of dissension in their camp. The con¬ 
federacy broke up ; tlic rebel nobles fled in different directions, 
and some of them were killed. Now^ “from Lakhnauti to Debal 
all the Maliks and Amirs tendered obedience and snl1mission*L 
The ruler of Bengal voluntarily resinned his allegiance to Delhi, 
and Uch was placed under a loyal governor. 

Although the sovereignty of women w^as not unknown to 
or unrecognised by the Islamic world, yet there was some,, 
prejudice against Raziyya on that ground. She seems to have 
given olTencc to orthodox Muslim cpinioii by casting off female 
garments and the seclusion of tjie zfuana. She dressed as a 
man and openly transacted public business both in the court 
and in the camp. A more substantial complaint against ^her was 
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that she showed some preference to an Abyssmian official 
named Jamal-ud-din Vaqut. The Turkish nobles of those days 
formed an exclusive oligarchy and claimed the monopoly of 
power and office. They were not prepared to give up their 
racial privileges, nor were they in a mood to submit to 
monarchical autocracy. 

The first j)Owerfiil Amir who openly protested against 
Raziyya’s new policy was Kabir Khan Aya/, the Governor of 
the riiiijal). In 1240 Ra/iyya marched against him, Ayaz vSub- 
mitted without fighting. Soon after her return to Delhi Raziyya 
was confronted with a more serious rebellion. Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Altuniya, the Governor of Eliatinda, raised the standard of 
rebellion ht the instigation of the Turkish nobles, whose leader 
was Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aitigin, the Amir-i-Hajib. Raziyya 
marched at the head of a large army to reduce the rebels to 
obedience. When she readied Bhatiiida Yaqut was murdered ; 
she was ca];tured and placed in the custody of Altuniya, 
Arrangements were made for placing on the throne Muizz-ud’ 
din Bahram, a younger son of Tltutmish. Bahrain hocaine 
Sultan in April, 1240, and llie King-makers compelled him to 
transfer all the i)ovvers of royalty to their leader, Aitigin. In 
July, 1240, Aitigin was murdered at Bahrain’s instigation : the 
over-mighty Regent could not be tolcrakd by the Sultan. 
Meanwhile Altuniya, whose exclusion from the rewards of 
successful rebellion was, naturally, a bitter disappointment to 
him, had turned to the captive Queen. lie released her from 
prison, married her, and inarched on Delhi with the object of 
restoring her to the throne. In October, 12-10, Altuniya was 
defeated by Bahram’s troops, and he .and Raziyya were 
murdered hy some Hindu robbers. 

Raziyya was the only woman who ever sat on the throne 
of Delhi. She ruled for three and half years. Although her 
adversaries ultimately proved too strong for her, yet 15110 was 
certainly a remarkable woman. Minhaj-ud-din describes her as 
a ^‘great sovereign and sagnciou.s, just, beneficent, the patron 
of the learned, a disposer of justice, the chcrisher of her sub¬ 
jects, and of warlike talent, and endowed with all the admir¬ 
able attributes and qualifications necessary for a King'b But, 
laments the historian, what advantage were all these ex^ 
cellent qualifications to her?'* 
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MCIZZ-OD-PIN ,BAHRAM SHAH (1240-43) 

Aftet‘ the murder of Ailigiti, Bahram conferred the post 
of Amir-i-Hajib on Badr-ud-clin Sunqar, an influential member 
of the powerful group known as ‘'the Forty’*^. He Was, how¬ 
ever, soon put to death for treachery. Ills violent death, says 
Minhaj-ud-din, “totally changed the disposition of the Amirs, 
and all of them became frightened and apprehensive of the 
Sultan, and not one among them placed an}’ further confidence 
in him“. While the noVjles w ere thus intriguing for w’eakening 
the central authority, the ^Mongols crossed the Indus. Under 
their leader, Bahadur Tair, the lieutenant of Hulagu Khan, 
they captured Lahore (December, 1241). "Many citizens were 
killed and the city-walls were razed to tlic ground. The Sultan 
sent an army to assist the Governor of Lahore, but it returned 
to Delhi from the banks of the Sutlej* owing to the intrigues of 
the disloyal 11 '^,:/;*, Xizam-ul-lMulk. On iG return to the caintal 
this rebel army 'besieged the vSultan’s fort. The fort was 
occupitxl, and the Sultan put to death, ni ]May, 1242. 


ArA-UI)*DlN MAvSUl) SHAIT (1242—^6) 

The victoriems nobles now raised to the throne Ala-ud-dia 
Masiid Shah, a wry young .son of Rukn-ud-din F'iruz Shah. 
N’izam-ul-Mulk\s trcaclier}^ and arrogance resulted in his murder 
a few months after the new vSultan’s accession. Tnghau Khan, 
Governor of Bengal, did not acknowledge the authority of 
Delhi ; he annexed Bihar and even ventured to invade Oudh. 
In Bihar the Hindus made themselves •practically independent. 
Kabir Khan Ayaz and his sou Abu Bakr ruled independently 
at Multan and Uch. In 1245 Multan was captured by Saif-iid-din 


' '‘During the reign of lltulmish the le.acling Turks formed them¬ 
selves into a college of torty, which divided among its members all 
the great fiefs of the empire and all the highest ofhees in the State. 
The comm and in g genius of lUutmish preserved the royal dignity intact, 
but in the reigns of his children the pow« 4 r of the Forty was ever 

increasing.There can be no doitbt that the throne itself would 

ordinarily have been the prize of one of the Forty had not the jealousies 
of all prevented them from yielding precedence to one*'. (Sir Wolseky 
Haig, Cambrii^ge Hisiory of Ji^dia, Vol, III, p. 62). 
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Ilasan Qarlugh. The U^jper Punjab, ravaged by the Mongols, 
was practically under the occupation of the Khokars. In 1246 
the ]\Iongols micler Mangutali occupied Multan and besieged 
Uch, but. they fltvl when they heard that the Sultan’s army 
under the conniiaiid of Palban was coming to meet them. 
The result was the restoration of the Sultan’s authority 
in Sind. 


NASTR-UI>1>IN ISfAl-lMUD (1246—65) 

Masud’s incompetence and arrogance dispkased Hhe h'orty’. 
The result was his deposition (June, 1246) and dealli. The 
throne was occupied by the nominee of the nobles, Nasir-ud-din 
Malimud, a younger son of Iltntmish, then a youth of seventeen 

o 

or eighteen. Unlike his iiiniiedialc predecessors, he was able 
to reign for a loTig p'eriod and died a natural death. Kxaggcraled 
stories about his piety and simplicity are recorded l)y Muslim 
chroniclers, but there are reasons to doubt their authenticity. 
Probably Nasir-ud-clin lived a comparatively iniostonlatious life 
and remained satisfied witli the mere form of royalty, leaving 
the management of imlilic affairs to able and strong nobles 
whom he could not control. 

Ulugh Khan, better known as ^)hiyas-ud-diii Balbaii, is 
undoubtedly the most dominating figure in the history of Nasir- 
ud-din’s reign. He was a Turk, and his father was the chief 
of 10,000 families. In his youtli he was captured by the 
Mongols who sold him at Baghdad. His master took him to 
Delhi, whore he was purchased 1 )y lltutmish in 1233- His 
intelligelice and loyalty were rewarded with rajud t>t^omolions. 
He became a member of ‘the Forty.’ Under Raziyya he became 
Amir-i-shikar. He co-operated with the nobles w'ho deposed 
her, and Bahrain Shah rewarded him with the important fiefs 
of Rewari (Gurgaon district in the Punjab) and Hansi. He was 
the organiser of the expedition wdiich compelled the Mongols 
to raise the siege of Uch in 1246. It is probable that he was 
largely responsible for* 3 Masud*s deposition and Mahmud’s quiet 
succession. 

f 

Balbau almost arrogated to himself the position of the de 
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Jaclo ruler of the Kinpirc. In 1249 his daughter was married to 
the Sultan, and soon afterwards lie formally assumed the office 
of the Sultan's deputy (Naib-i-mamlikat). His reh\Jtives and 
friends held all the key posts. Naturally this usurx)ation of 
authority caused resenlTiieiil in the minds of other Turkish 
nobles. In 1253 a Hindu convert named Iinad-iid-din Raihan 
persuaded the vSultan to dismiss lialVjan from the court. Balban 
accepted tliis disgrace without protest, and for more than a 
year Raihan ruled in ndhi as the Sultan's ])rincipal adviser. 
Raihan’s arrogance displeased the Turkish Amirs, and the 
rebellion of.the Sultan's younger brother, Jalal-ud-din,^ alarmed 
the Sultan. The way was thus i>repared for Ralban's recall. 
Jalal-ud-din was recognised as the independent ruler of 
Lahore. 

m 

Balban's fir^t ta--k was to ctmsfdidale his mastcT's authority 
in the different pfovinces of the Ihnpire. In the north-west 
tile restoration of the Central (Kwernment's authority towards 
the close of ]Masud*s reign proved to be. short-lived, owing to 
the continuing pressure of the Mongols and the disloyally <>[ the 
local officer^. In 1240 vSaif-ud-din Hasan Qarlugh reoccupied 
Multan, which was, however, brought under Delhi soon after¬ 
wards! Some years later Kashin Khan, Ciovernor of Multan 
and Hell, threw off his allegiance to Delhi and became a vassal 
of Hulagii, llic i\Iongol ruler of Iran. In 1257 he tried to 
capture Delhi uith the assistance of another rcl>ellious Governor, 
Qutlugh Khan of (.liidh. The project failed. In 1259 envoys 
from Hulagu came to Delhi and probably assured Balban that 
the Delhi frontier would be respected.* vSome >'cars later we 
find Sind governed by Balban\s son, but in the Punjab the 
Mongols proved djfficnh to dislodge. In r2.>'t Lahore is des¬ 
cribed ns/a Mongol dci)eiKk’iicy. It is probable that even 
towards the close of Mahmud's reign the larger portion of the 
Punjab lay within the Mongol sphere of influence. 

It \^’as not only in the north-west that Balban had to deal 
with disloyal Governors. Tughaii Khan was compelled to give 
up Bengal ; he was later compensated with Oudh. One of his 
successor.s in Bengal, Yuzbak-i-Tughril tKhan, assuihed the 
regal title and struck coins in his name about 1255. He led an 
expedition to Kamanipa, where he was defeated flwpid killed. The 
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authority of Delhi seems to have been restored in Bengal after 
his death in or about 1257, But within three or four years 
Arslan Khan, (lovcrnor of Kara, occupied I^akhiiauti and 
continued to rule independently. Among Governors holding 
provinces nearer the capital there was one i)owerfiil rebel, 
Qutlugh Khan, whose alliance with Kashlu Khan of Multan 
has been referred to above. 

One of Balban's most difficult tasks was to resist the re¬ 
peated attempts of Hindu chieftains to recover the lost ground. 
In 1247 he supxjressed a Hindu chief of the Kalanjar region. 
In 1251 the led an expedition against the Hindu ruler of Gwalior. 
No attempt was, liowevcr, made to establish Muslim rule in 
Malwa and Central India. Several expeditions were led against 
Rantlianibhor, The lawless tribes of IMewat (modern Alwar) 
were suppre.ssed. Balban also succeeded in subjugating the dis¬ 
affected Hindus of the Doab. 

No authentic information is available regarding the last 
few years of Mahmud’s reign (from the middle of the year 1260), 
for the TabiiLjat-i-Nasiri, our i>rimary authority for the x)enod, 
comes to an abrupt end at this point, and the account of Barani 
opens with Balban’s accession. ]\Ialimud’s death probably took 
place in 1265. As he did not leave ain male issue he was 
succeeded by Balban. 

GHIYAS-UD-DIN HAI^BAN (1265-87; 

Balban’s long political experience had shown him that tlie 
primary duty of the Monarchy was to destroy the pretensions 
of the* Turkish nobility. Tlie selfisli intrigues of the noble’s 
were responsible for the weakness of the central authority, 
w^hich, in its turn, Recounted for the disorders prevailing after 
the death of Iltutmish. Barani describes the condition of the 
country at the time of Balban’s accession in the following 
words; *'Fear of the governing power, which is the basis of 
all good government, and the source of the glory and splendour 
of States, had departed fjom the hearts of all men, and the* 
countiy had fallen^ into a wretched condition.” Balban was 
determined to .restore Tear of the governing power’ in The 
hearts of all men/ 
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EXALTATION OF MONARCHY 

It is difficult to give a strictly chronological account of 
Balbau\s reign, for Barani*s T(irikh 4 A"iruz Shalii, our primary 
authority for this period, is very indifferent to chronology. The 
measures adopted by Balban to weaken the nobility may be 
classified into two groups. In the first place, he exalted the 
Kingly office by introducing the Persian ceremonial at his court. 
He made it clear that the King was nobody's equal. Baiban 
claimed descent fn)m the mythical Turkish* hero, Afrasiyab, and 
declared, '^It is the King’s superhuman awe and status which 
can ensure the people’s obedience”. ”His court was an austere 
assembly where jest and laughter were unknown, whence wine 
and gambling . , . were banished, partly because they were for¬ 
bidden by the Islamic law but chiefly l)ecause they promoted 
g()(Kl fellowship and familiarity, and where no detail of puncti¬ 
lious ceremony was over relaxed.”* Naturally the Turkish 
nobles, especially, 'the Forty,’ resented this isolation of the 
Monarchy, but Balbaii rigidly adhered to the new' ceremonial 
and vsucceeded in creating a new tradition. 

Balban did not remain content wdth indirectly lowering the 
position of the iioldes at llie court. He took effective measures 
to crush them whenever he found a good opportunity to vStrike. 
He distributed eveii-lianded justice ; even the most powerful 
noble could not expect any favour. Indeed, it may be .susi^ecled 
that in the case of ‘the Forty* he was unusually and unneces- 
saril.v strict. Malik Baqbaq, a powerful noble w’ho governed 
Budaiiii, caused one of his servants to be I)caten to death. For 
this offence he was flogged to death hy the Sultan’s order. 
Haibat Klian, fiovernor of Oudli, ktlled a man in a fit of 
drunken rage, Balban caused him to be flogged, and then 
surrendered him to tlic murdered man’s w’idow. Another 
member jof 'tlie Forty’ w^as hanged because he w^as defeated by 
rebels. It is believed that Balban secrtlly i)oisoned his own. 
cousin, Slier Khan Siinqar, a powerful noble wdio governed 
Bliatinda, Bhatnair, Samana, and Sunam. Balban cmploj'ed 
many news-writers (Barid) and spies, through whom he collected 
detailed information about the views and activities of the nobles. 
Ferocious punishment was meted ont to any uews-writer or spy 
who failed in his duty. The ncws-w'rit(?r who had omitted to 
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report Malik Baqbaq's offence to the vSiiltan was hanged over 
the city-gate of Bitdaun. 

MII. 1 TARY REFORM 

An important measure of military reform introduced by 
Balban was calculated to increase the efficiency of the army. 
Iltutmish had granted land to many sold ions on condition of 
military service. The successors of those scddicrs continued to 
enjoy their lands, although they were very irregular in per¬ 
forming tlieir military duties. They even claimed that the 
lands liad been granled to them unconditionally and in per¬ 
petuity. Balban held an enquiry into the history of these service 
tenures arid divided the grantees into three classes : (i) old men 
who were unfit for military service ; (2) youngmen who were 
fit for military service ; (3) widows and orphans. Balban ordered 
that the lands enjoyed by'old men, widows, and orphans were 
to be rasumed, but pensions were to be provided for their main¬ 
tenance ; young Jiien were enlisted in the regular army, but the 
revenue of their villages was to be collected by Government 
officials. At the intercession of the aged Koiwal of Delhi the 
Sultan cancelled liis order relating to the resumj)tion of the 
lands of old men. 

SUPPRESSION OF INTERNAI, REPKfyLIONS 

Balban ruthlessly suppressed all rebellions and disorders 
within the Empire. The turbulent tribes of Mevvat not only 
plundered travellers on the roads but even carried their dex)re- 
dations into the heart of Delhi. Balban exterminated the 
robbers, cleared the jungle \vhich gave them shelter, and made 
adequate. military and jxjlice arrangements for the protection 
of the citizens of Delhi. The Hindus of the Doab were no less 
turbulent ; they had entirely closed the roads between Dellii 
and Bengal. Balban suppressed them through ruthless military 
measures ; lands were given to pow^erful nobles and Afghan 
soldiers, who were expected to enforce peace and order wdthin 
their domains. The rebel Hindus of Katehr (Rohilkband) w^ere 
then terribly punished ; all males (except children) were put 
to death, and the women \<^c*re carried off into slavery. In 
ia68-69 Balban led an Expedition into the Salt Range, punished 
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the recalcitrant Hindus, and collected many horses for his 
army. 

RKBEIXION IN BKNCUr, 

The most serious internal rebellion in the reign of Ualban 
occurred in bengal. We have seen how the Governors of Bengal 
made frequent attempts to free themselvevS from the control of 
Delhi. Barani says, ‘'The people of thi:^> eoniitry Bengal) 

had for many loiig years evidenced a disj^ositioii to revolt, and 
the dbaffected and evil disposed among them generally succeeded 
in alicnaling the loyalty of the governors.*’ 

In 1279 Tughril Khan, Governor of Bengal, ‘allowed the 
egg of ambition to l')e hatched in his head*; his evil counsellors 
persuaded him to raise the standard of rel')C'liion. He was j)ro- 
bably encouraged bv llie growing a<Je of the vSiiltan and the 
re-appearance of ti:e Mongol menace on the north-western 
frontier. He assumed the title of vSultan, struck coins, and 
caused the Khiiiha to be read in his own name. Tavisli distri¬ 
bution of money secured for him many followers. 

Balban sent Amin Khan, Governor of Oudh, to reduce 
Tughril to obedience. Amin Khan was defeated by Tughril, 
whose gold had allured many officers and troops from the royal 
array. Balban ordered Amin Khan to be hanged over the city- 
gate of Oudh and sent another army under Tiriniti, who was 
no more successful than his predecessor. Now Balban decided 
to march on Bengal in j:>ersoii. Accompanied by his second son, 
Bughra Khan, he appearcnl in Ikuigal at the head of a large 
army, iirobably 200,000 strong. He kjund Bakhnauti almost 
def-erted, for Tughril had already fled with his troops and 
adherents towards East Bengal, Balban continued his march 
and reached Sonargaon (near Dacca). TughriBs troops fled 
panic-stricken ; lie himself was captured and Ijehcaded. On his 
return to Eakhnauti Balban took a tcTrible revenge on TughriBs 
adherents. ‘'On either side of the principal bazar, a street 
more‘than two miles in length, a row of stakes was set up and 
the family and the adherents of Tughril were impaled upon 
them. None of the beholders had ever seen a spectacle so 
terrible and many swooned with terror and disgust.*’ Balban 
entrusted the government of Bengal to Bughra Khan and re- 
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iiiincled him of the scone at the bazar : ‘'Understand me and 
forget not that if the Governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or 
Gujarat, of Lakhiuuiti or Sonargaon, shall draw the sword and 
become rebels to the throne of Delhi, then such i)unishnient as 
has fallen upon Tughril and his dependants will fall upon thorn, 
their wives, their children, and all their adherents.*’ On his 
return to Delhi the Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected again 
for the execution of 4 cserlers who had joined Tughril. At the 
mtercession of the Qazi of the army Balban modified his plan. 
Of the captives, those wdio were men of no consequence were 
pardoned, those who enjoyed a slightly better status than these 
were banished for a time, those who held responsible positions 
were imprisoned, and the chief oIficei*s were mounted on 
buffaloes and paraded in the streets of Delhi. 

« 

MONGOr. INVASIONS 

The ever-present throat of Mongol invasions was a vital 
factor in determining Balban’s policy. Once his courtiers urged 
him to conquer Malwa and Gujarat ; he replied that he had 
no intention of exposing Delhi to the fate of Baghdad.* He 
realised the importance of concentrating his military strength 
on the defence of the vulnerable north-we.stern fronlie^r ; so 
he did not divert his attention to the expansion of the Empire, 
Internal consolidation was the keynote of his policy. 

The important frontier i)rovincc of Mnltan-Dipalpur w^as at 
first under the control of Balban’s cousin. Slier Khan Sunqar, 
whose courage inspired the dread of the Mongols and the turbu¬ 
lent frontier tribes, like J:h^' Khokars. His death removed a com¬ 
petent warden of the marches. Balkan filled up the gap ])y 
appointing his eldest son, Muhammad Khan, a.s Slier Khan’s 
successor. The Prince was an able warrior, but what attracted 
the contemporary chroniclers most was his patronage of learning. 
Both Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan began their literary careers 
under his care. He invited the great poet Sadi to come to India ; 
the poet excused himself on the ground of old age. The Prince 
compiled an anthology of Persian v(^'sg which contained about 
30,000 coui)lets. The‘frontier district of Sunam-Samana was 


^ In 1238 Httlagu captured Baghdad and brutally murdered the 
Caliph, MuLstasim. 
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placed under the charge of Muhammad’s younger brother, 
Bughra Khan. These arrangements effectively protected the 
fronticT against Mongol aggressions. 

About the year 1279 the Mongols ravaged the Upper 
Punjab and even crossed the Sutlej. A large army, composed 
of the contingents of Muhammad from Multan, Bughra Khan 
from Saiuaiia, and Bialik Betkars from Delhi, proceeded against 
the invaders and inflicted a severe defeat. But in 1286, says 
Amir Khusran, ''suddenly a bolt fell from the blue ; the Day 
(;f Doom was enacted on earth.’' A Mongol army under Tamur 
Khan invaded IMultan and slew Muhammad in an ambush. The 
old Sultan, who loved the Prince dearly and concentrated on 
liiin all his hopes for the future, wept for him bitterly at night, 
although throughout the day he transacted puldic business with 
his usual dignity. Kveii towards the close of his reign his 
western boundary did not extend much further than the Bcas. 
Balban re-ocenpied and relniilt l,ahore. 

J-STi:\rATK OF BAl.BAN 

After Muhammad’s death Balban summoned Bughra Khan 
from Bengal and nominated him as his heir. But Bughra Khan 
returned to Bengal without the Sultan’s ])ermissioTi. On his 
death bed Balban designated as his heir Kai-khusrau, son of 
Muhammad. After his death his "faithful servants" paid no 
heed to Ins last wishes ; they put on the throne young Kaiqubad, 
son of Bughra Khan. 

Balban was undoubtedly a very able ruler. P'or about four 
decades (1246-87) he was the de facto ruler of the large Turkish 
Empire in India. He i)roved liis ability by restoring peace and 
order within, and by defending the norlli-W'CSteni frontier 
against the powerful Mongols. He revealed his stern sense of 
realities by abstaining from wars of aggrandisement. Consoli¬ 
dation was the need of the hour, and Balban wisely concentrated 
liis attention upon consolidation. His ruthlessness sometimes 
excites our disgust, but it should not be forgotten that his lot 
was cast in a faithless age. By exalting the Monarchy and 
degrading tlie nobility gave a new colour to the Turkish 
State in India. He punctually# discliarged all the religious 
duties of an orthodox Sunni. His pat^oiilage was extended to 
many refugees from Central Asia, whom the Mongols had 
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pelled to leave their homeland. Ralban's relations with learned 
and pious Muslims were cordial ; we are told that he always 
dined in their company and conversed on law and religion. 

KAIQUBAD "( 1287 -go) 

Kaiqubad, who .succeeded Balban in 12S7, was a dissolute 
young man, quite incompetent to bear the burden which had 
exhausted his stern Bughra Khan did not oppose 

his son’s accession, but assumed in Bengal the royal title of 
Nasir-iid-din Mahmud Bughra >Shah. Kaiqubad l^ccamc a pupj)Ct 
in the hands of an officer named Nizam-ud-din. A large Mongol 
army under Tamur Khan invaded the Punjab and advanced 
almost as far as Saniana. Malik Muhammad Baqbaq defeated 
thu Mongols near Lahore and carried more than a thousand 
prisoners to Delhi. Thesp were either beheaded or crushed 
under the feet of elephants. Even the so-called *New Muslims’ 
(Mongols who had embraced Tslam and settled in Delhi) did 
not escape punishment. 

IVtcainvliile Buglira Khan, ijrobably exasperated by his 
son’s follies, advanced at the head of a hostile army as far as 
the* Gogra (1288). Kai(iii])ad ])roceeded against him with an 
army. A meeting between father and son l)j*ought about a 
reconciliation. Bughra Khan gave his son v holesome advice on 
many points, and then returned to Bengal. Kaiqiiliad made a 
sudden attempt to restore his own authority bv poisoning 
Ni/am-ud-diii. Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji was given the im¬ 
portant fief of Baran and appointed to the command of the 
army. His elevation offended the powerful Turkish nobles, who 
looked down upon the Khalji tribe.^ Soon after this Kaiqubad 
was struck down with paralysis. The Turkish nobles put on 
the throne Kaiqubad’s infant son, who was given the title of 
Shams-ud-din Kayumars. Jalal-ud-din Khalji occupie(;]l Delhi, 
caused Kaiciubad to ]yt murdered, and ascended the throne 
(March, ^290). Thus the so-called vSlavc Dynasty came to an 
end, and, according to Barani, sovereignty passed from the 
Turks for ever. 

^ The Khaljis were generidly* regarded as Afghans, although they 
were really Turks. They lived foi many years in the Gnrmsir (hot 
region) of Afghanistan, ahcl naturally acLopted some Afghan manners 
f and customs. 
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GENEAIvOGICAL TABLE OF THE SLAVE DYNASTY 
Qulb-ud-diu Ai1)ak (1206-10) 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE 'climax and fall OF THE SULTANATE 

OF DELHI 

SECTION 1 

THE KHALJIS 

JAI.A1,-UD-D1N FIRUZ KHALJI (129096) 

Although Jalal-iid-din occupied the throne by an act of 
naked violence, he was not able to overcome the hostility of the 
people, nor could lie secure the uilliug obedience of the power¬ 
ful Turkish nobles, who were not prepared to tolerate the rule 
of a Khalji. He crowned himself at Kilokliri, and for some 
time after this ceremony he could not even enter I>elhi. lie 
completed the building at Kilokhri left unfinished by Kaiqubad; 
and compelled his courtiers to build their residences near his 
new palace. Thus a new city grew up near Delhi. 

Although the Sultan naturally favoured liis sons and rela¬ 
tives in the distribution of fiefs and offices, he tried to conciliate 
the Turks by limited concessions. Malik Chhajju, the sole sur¬ 
viving rae*mber of Halban’s family, received Kara-Manikpur and 
was thus removed from the capital, vvlierc he might have created 
troubles. Fakhr-ud-din, who had for years been Kotwal of Delhi, 
was allowed to retain that important office. The Sultan’s mild¬ 
ness and sentimental ttspcct for Ilalban’s memory gradually* 
removed the prejudice against him, and he secured the con¬ 
fidence and loyalty of the older generation, although younger 
me*ii wondered whether a man who wept before Balban’s throne 
room could govern thh Empire. 

Jalal-ud-din’s weakness gradually became clear to all. In. 
the second year of the reign, Chhajju assumed the royal title 
at Kara-Manikpur and secured the support of Hatim Khan, 
Governor of Oudh. ’file rebels were defeated near Budaun by 
the Sultan’s eldest son, Arkali Khan, but when the captives, 
including Malik Chhajju, were brought in chains before Jalal- 
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ud-din, he wept, released them, and even entertained them at 
a wine party. When the Sultan's loyal officers protested against 
this dangerous exhibition of clemency, he replied that he could 
not imperil his fate in the next world by shedding Muslim blood. 
On one occasion more than a thousand Thags^ were arrested, 
but, instead of punishing them, the Sultan .sent them to Bengal, 
where they were set free. Only on one occasion did Jalal-ud-diu 
deijart from his i)olicy of leniency : a Muslim saint of Delhi, 
Sicii Mania by name, \\as trampled by an elephant, on the 
alleged ground that his disciples intended to raise him to the 
throne as Caliph. This iinforUnialc murder, followed by- a 
serious famine, created an impression among the XDeoi)le that the 
Sultan was a victim of divine wrath. 

The only noteworthy military enterprise of the Sultan was 
an exj)cditiou against Rantliambbe)r. But he returned to 
Delhi without besieging the famous fort, and silenced his angry 
courtiers by saying that he C(nild not imperil the life of even a 
single true believer for the sake of earthly possessions. Against 
the Mongols, however, he showed more energy. In r2e)2 a large 
Mongol army crossed llic Indus under the command of a grand¬ 
son of llulagu and advanced as fur as Sunam. The Sultan 
energetically proceeded against the invaders and defeated them. 
Some of the officers, including a dcvsccndant of Chingiz Khan, 
with their troops embraced Islam, entered Ihc Sultan’s service, 
and settled in Delhi. They came to be known as the 'New 
Muslims.’ 

ala-ud-din's KxrivnmoN to dkvaoiki (1204) 

• 

After his accession to the throne Jalal-ud-din conferred an 
important post upon Ins favourite nephew and son-in-law, 
Ala-tid-din. After Malik Chhajju's rebellion the fief of Kara- 
Manikptir was given +0 Ala-ud-din. AJa-ud-din was an ambi¬ 
tious man. Instigated by Malik Chhajju's adherents and dis¬ 
gusted with the conduct of his wife and mother-in-law, who 
tried to poison the Sultan’s ears against him, he resolved to 
try his luck in a new sphere. In 1292 he invaded Malwa with 
the Sultan's permission, plundsred ^ 3 hilsa, and carried au 

^ As Barani uses this word, it is clear that tlie history of the 
Thags does not begin in the eighteenth century. 
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immense booty to Delhi, where the Sultan rewarded him with 
the charge of Oiidli, in addition to the important lief he already 
held. At Hhilsa Ala-ud-dm had heard of the prosperity of the 
Yadava iCingdoni of Duvagiri. He now decided to cross the 
Viiidhyas—a teal of arms which no Muslim ruler or general 
had yet accomplished—and collected troops under the pretence 
of leading another expedition to Mahva for the conquest of 
important places like Charideri. He took cautious measures 
for allaying the suspicions of the Sultan, and started for the 
Deccan in 1J94. 

Tliu ruler of the Yadava Kingdom, Ramachandra,' was 
taken Iw' surprise, so sudden and unex])ected was the arrival 
of the Muslim army near his capital. He met Ala-iid-din at 
Lasura, 12 miles from Devagiri, and suffered a defeat, which 
was mainly due to numt:.rical inferiority. He tried to take 
refuge wiihin the citadel, hut he could not collect provisions. 
Ala-ud-din’s force consisted of al'^oiit <'S,{joo cavalry, but he 
created a false impression about his strength by s])rcading a 
rumour that a much larger force was coming to join him 
immediately. The Hindus were panic-stricken. Ala-ud-din 
plundered tlie city and collected a large niinil)cr of horses and 
elephants. Ramacliandra made peace, and the successful in¬ 
vader was allowed to take an eiioniious rpiantity of gold and 
many precious jewels. 

Ramachandra’s discomfiture was primarily due to the fact 
that his eldest son, Sankar, v\as away from the capital with 
the greater part of his amiy at the time of Ala-ud-din*s invasion. 
On the eve of Ala-ud-ditVs triumjdianl departure from Devagiri 
Sankar returned to the capital and at once attacked the invaders. 
Ala-ud-din defeated him, once again besieged tlie citadel, and 
compelled the garrison to surrender. He now demanded, and 
received, the cession of(.thc province of Mlichpur (in Bcirar) and 
a large indemnity. "The booty \vas enormous, but it w^as the 
reward of an exploit as daring and impudent as any recorded 
in history. Ala-ud-din’s objective, the capital of a powerful 
kingdom, xvas separated from his base by a march of two months 
through unknown regions iiihabilcd by peoples little likely than 
otherwise to be hostile " 


‘ 8«fe p. 183. 
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ACCFtSSIOX or ATvA-UD-DJN (1296) 

Ala-ucUdin roUirnecl to Kara safely with his treasury, witll- 
out encountering any opposition on the way. During his 
absence from Kara the loyal oflicers of the Sultan tried to con¬ 
vince* tlic latter that Ala-ud-din was too ain])itious to 1)c trusted, 
liut the vSultan declared that he loved his nephew as a son, and 
his credulity Avas cnconraecd 1 )y the smooth words of I Hugh 
Khan, Ala-ud-diii^s brother, who looked after the adventurer’s 
interests in Delhi. Ulugh Khan ])ersuaded Jalal-ud-diii to" go 
to Kara to meet his successfii] nephew, w’ho was represented as 
anxious to .present to the Sultan the enormous wealth he had 

t 

brought froin th.e South. Tlie SnlUm disregarded the protests 
of his officers, came to Kara, and met Ala-ud-din. A shocking 
tragedy follow^ed : at a pre-arranged signal irom y\la-nd-din tAVo 
ruffians killed the Sultan. Ilis lujad fvas placed on a spear and 
publicly shown in the districts under Ala-ud-din’s control. 
Ala-ud-din wa^ pioelaimed Sultan on July 10, 1296. 

Jalal-ud-din’s eldest sou, Arkali Khan, was a strong man, 
but his chances to frustrate Ala-iul-din’s ambition Avere des¬ 
troyed by the old Sultan’s widow. Arkali Khan was then at 
Multan, and the r(jyal lady ('onsidered it necessary to fill up the 
throne at once, lest Ala-ud-din should marcli on Delhi and 
occupy the capital. So .she laised to the thifuie a A-ounger son of 
the old vSultan, under the title of Riikn-iid-din Ibrahim. This 
unwdse step divided the legitimists; the adherents of Arkali 
Khan refused to recognise tlie Queen*.s nominee. Ala-ud-din 
advanced on Delhi at Ihe head (;f a large army, conciliating the 
people on the way by a lavwli distribiTtion of gold. An army 
sent from Delhi met liim near Budaun, 1)Ut the officers were won 
over, and there w^as no fighting. On Ala-iul-din’s arrival near 
Dellii Rukh-ud-diii fled towards Multan. Ala-u<l-din ascended 
the throne in the Rod Palace of Balban oh October 3, 1296. A 
large army was sent to Multan under Ulugh Khan, who cap¬ 
tured the city and Idinded Jalal-ud-din’s sons and their faithful 
officers. The old Sultan’s widow’ w’as placed in confinement. 
Tliose nobles who had espoused Ala-ud-din*s cause for the lure 
of gold were then severely punishM, for Ala-ud-din Avas con-, 
vinced that tho.se wJio deserted one master could not be safely 
trusted by another. 
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CONQUEST OF GUJARAT {1297) 

When Ala-ud-clin found his authority consolidated in Delhi^ 
he turned his attention to the extension of the Empire. After 
the deatli of Iltutmish no serious attempt had yet been made 
to annex new provinces to the vSultanatc. The incapacity of 
his successors and the cautious policy of Ralban were responsible 
for this. Ala-ud-din broke this tradition, and once again the 
legions of Delhi started a whirlwind of comiuest and plunder. 

Ala-iid-diii’s first victim was the ricli province of Gujarat, 
which was then ruled by the Bagliela^ (Chaulukya) King Kama. 
Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, Ala-ud-din’s principal lieutenant 
in his Dbvagiri adventure, were sent to Gujarat in 1297 
head of a large arm\". The capital was besieged and captured. 
Kama lied to Devagiri with his daughter, Devala Devi, and 
found shelter in Rainachandra^s court. Kama’s wife, Kamala 
Devi, was captured by the invaders and subsequently taken to 
Ala-ud-din’s harem, Xusrat Khan plundered the flourishing 
port of Cambay, where he found the famous .slave Kafur, who 
later on played so distinguished a part in the history of the 
reign. Gujarat was placed under the charge of a ]\ruslim 
Governor. The victorious army returned to Delhi, but while it 
was on its way the ‘Xcw Muslims’ revolted as a protest again.st 
the inequitable distribution of the spoils The rebellion was 
suppres.sed with terrible cruelty, and the sins of rebels were 
visited on the heads of their innocent wives and children. 

SOME ABSURD PROJECTS 

Ala-ud-din was so much elated by his numerous successes 
that he seems to have lost, temporarily, his sense of political 
realities. He considered himself competent to emulate Alexander 
as a conqueror of the world, and even to establish a rtew religion 
like Muhammad. Fortunately there was in his court at least one 
person who could tell him the truth. His faithful officer, Ala- 
ul-Mulk, the Kol'ieal of Delhi, plainly told him that the establish¬ 
ment of a new religion could not be accomplished without Divine 
grace, and added that dreams of world conquest were foolish so 
long as a large part of India remained unconquered, and the 


* See p. 176 . 
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Kinpire was cOHslantly exi:)osed to Mongol raids. PIo advised 
the Sultan to avoid wine and chase and to devote more time to 
]>ublic business. Ala-iid-din appreciated the wisdom of the 
Kohval's words, and although he dc-scribed himself oti his coins 
as ‘the second Alexander’, he made no attempt to rival Muliain- 
mad or Alexander. 

CnXgUKST OK RANTUVMnilOR (lJC;C)-r^OI) 

Tlie great hnl ol KanUiainhhor Ava^ at this time under the 
ruk* of a Cliauhan Prince named Ilainir, wlio claimed descent 
troin Prithyiraja 111. The strategic position of the fort made it 
unsafe for tlie v^iiJtans of Delhi to leave it in the. jiands of a 
Kajpul Moreover, IFamir had given shelter to some rebel ‘New 
Muslims’. So in i .:og Ala-ud-din sent riiigh Khan and Nusrat 
Kluin to capture Rantliainl)hor. The *l^ajputs slew Nusral Khan 
and compelled T’lugh Klum to retreat. On healing this Ala-nd- 
dm left Delhi to take charge of tlie campaign ; on his way he 
halted for snme days lo enjoy the chase. An unsuccessful 
attempt on his hiV was made in this iutcival by his neidiew Akat 
Kliari, who was captured and i)iit lo death. Ala-iul-din then 
eame lo Ranthambhor, and while the siege was in progress, he 
lieard lhf>t his sister’s vsrms, Amir I'niar and Mangu Khan, had 
revolted in Pudaun and f)u(lh. The rebLllion was suppressed by 
the vSultaii’s onicers ; the rebels wxnc sent to Raiilhambhor and 
blinded there. This was followed by a serious rebellion in Delhi, 
organised by a di.sgruntled officer named Haji ]\laula. Ala-ud-din 
heard the news, but he continued the siege without Avavering. 
Haji Mania w'as, how ever, defeated and, killed by a loyal noble, 
Malik Ilamid-ud-din. Ranthanibhor was occupied after one* year’s 
siege with the assistance of Haniir’s treacherous minister, avIio 
received death instead of reward from the crafty Saltan. Haniir 
was put deatl), and the fort Avas placed under the charge of 
Hlngh Khan. 

regulations K(iR THE KKKVKNTION OK RERKrjJON 

Three successive rebellions within a*brief period convinced 
Ala-ltd-din that strong measures nufst be taken to prevent such 
disturbances in the future. In consultation with his confidential 
advisers lie concluded that rebellions were duo to four main 

16 
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causes ‘ (0 Inadequate use of llie espionage sy^steni, which lc*ft 

the Sultau in the dark about the conditions of the Empire and 
the sentiniciUs of llic l)t^Ol)l0. (' 5 ) Excess in wine, which des¬ 
troyed jivlgnicnt and fostered treason. (3) Inler-niaiTiagcs 
between aristocratic laniilies, which [)r()vided f>]>i>ortnii!ties for 
intimacy and coiisjuracy. (41 ricncral ju'osperity of the people, 
which offcicd Minicieiit leisure fr>r idle dreams and intrigues. 

<>11 Ills return fjoin Uanthaniblior Ala-ud-din introdueed 
some radical preventive moasures. The first blow was aimed at 
the possession of wealth by nobles and officers. All religious 
endownieuls were witlidrawn, almost all grant.s of renl-frev land 
A\cre confis(’ated, and tax-collectors were inslnicled to collect as 
much gold as they could. Secondly, an elaborate system of 
es] nonage was organised. The S])ies kept a close watch u])on I lie 
conduct and talk of the officials and nobles, and everything con¬ 
sidered mq)ortant was re]:>orled to him. ‘‘The system of reiiorling 
went to .such a length that nobles dared not' s]>eak aloud even 
in the largest ]>laces, and if they liad anything to say they com¬ 
municated b\ Tliirdly. the use of intoxicating lifpior 

was ])n>hibited. Ala-ud-din himself gave up diinking- “jai> 
and casks of wine \vere broiiglit out of the royal cellars, and 
einj^ticd .in such abundance, tliat ni’vd and mire were 

l)r(xliiced as in the rainy season.’' I’ul drinking was too 
common to ])e absolutely stopjied. Some time later Ala-ud-din 
modified his original orders and pennilted the nobles to drink 
individually' at home, i)nt the putdic "'Uk* of wine and its use m 
social parties remained forbidden as Ireforc. F^ourthly, the 
nol>les weie forl)id(lcn organise ‘social ])arties in their Iiousls 
and to settle marriages betw'eeii members of their families with¬ 
out tile Sultan’s si^ecial jjeimission. Tliese tyrannical measiircs 
could not Ik- evaded, for the Sultan’s s])ies were always at work. 

The wealthy Hindu chiefs and revemie collectors were iiii- 
poverished and humiliated by special ordinances directed against 
their wealth and infiuence. Consulted l»y the Sultan, Qay.i 
Mtighis-ud-din, an eminent divine, delivered the following 
opinion on the position of the Hindus in tlie Empire : “They 
are . called payers of .tribute, and when the revenue officer 
demands silver from them,*they should, without question and 
with all humility-and respect, lender gold. If the tax collector 
chooses t;o.,spit iii the mouth of a Hindu, the latter ntust 0]>en 
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Iiis mouth without hesitation. . . . Ood liiniself lias commanded 
their couii)lete dci^raclation inasmuoli as tlie Hindus are the 
(Icaclllest foes of Die Prophet. The Prophet has said that they 
^liould either eiiihrace I.slaiii or they should be slain oi* enslaved, 
and llieir projierty should be e.onfiscalod to the slate.” 

Ala-ud-din could not .slay or enslave tlic Hindii.s, who 
coiisiituted tile vast majority of the ])Opulation in his lunpire ; 
hut III took effective .“-teps to confiscate tilieir property. They 
iiad to pay half the t^ross jiroduce to the sSultaiPs excheiiuer. 
'Pile burden ^\a^ made lieaviur l>y tlie imposition of a gra'/iiiX 
lax and a house tax. So rigorousl\' were the.'-e measures enforced 
that “the Chaudliun.s, Khuts', and Mmjaddauis (i et, Hindu 
lewiuie officials) were not able to ride on horsebaek, to find 
weapt^ns, to gel tine clothe^, or to indulge in betel.” Harani 
sivs that the wucs ol the Kinits aivl Muijiuido were ».om- 
pelled to work as maid servants in the liniisc^ of their Muslim 
neighbours Shaiaf Oai, the deputy is said to have 

hrouglit all i>ro\inces of the Fmihre under one revenue law 
i! tlie>' weTe iill one village. As a result of his sttong 
administration the laiidladders were reduced to ^uch a condi* 
non that ‘a single cluiptasi of the revenue department would 
^ei/e ^ome twenty landed proprietors, chiefinen and agents and 
mimster kicks and blows to them ’ Harani ad«is that llic officials 
of the revenue department bcc'ame ol\iecl.s of pulilic haired, vj 
mucli M) that nobody wanted to give his daughter in marriage 
t<i anv of then. 

CnXQUKST Ol- CMUTOK (i;,o:0 

Tile (luhilot rulers of Mewar’ came into contlict with the 
Sultans of Delhi on different occasions during the thirteenth 
ceiituiy, but no predeci.*.ssor ot Ala-ud-din made any serious 
attemi)! to annex this small inincipalHy well-protected by 
Xalnre. Ala-nd-diii pev.soually invaded Mewar, besieged Chitor, 
and captured tlio fort on August 130.;. According to Tod, 
the famous chronicler of the Rajputs, Ala-ud-diu’s principal 
motive was to secure Padmini, the beautjful wife of Rana Bhini 
Singh. Hut w’e know' definitely thaf the Rana’s name was Ratau 


' See pp 176-177. 
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Singh, and there arc many grounds to disbelieve the story of 
Padinini, Avhich is unknown to contemporary evidence. In any . 
case, it is probable Unit the cause of x\la-ud“din’s expedition 
was his jiatural desire to subdue a strong principality lying 
so near Delhi. The poet Aniir Kliusran, who accompanied thc 
Sullan, has left lor ns a Naluable account ot the caniptugn. The 
Rajputs offered determined resistance, but they could not siive 
the fort of Chitor, Cliitor was named Khr/rabad and placed 
under the cliarge of tlie vSullall^s eldest son, Khi/r Khan. Some 
years later Ala-ud-diii placed Chitor under the control of a 
Rajput chief named ^laldev, from whom it was ‘'ubsccpiLTillv 
recapturj^d oy Kan a Hainir. 

conquKvSt or 

The occui)ation of* two strong forts in Rajpulana - 
Raiithaml)lior and Cliilor -diverted Ala-ud-din’s attention to tlu 
neighbouring province of Malwa. In 1305 Ain-ulAIulk Multani 
v^'as sent to conquer Malwa. He was o[)posed hy a Hindu 
Prince whose relationslnp with the Paramaras, if any, is at 
present unknown The Muslims were victorious, and the im¬ 
portant cities of Mandu, rjjain, Dhar and Chanden weiv 
reduced Aiii-ul-Mulk was ai)pointed (b)vcrnor of Alahva 

FIRST DKCCAX KXFKDITIOX OF KAKUF. (l.V'D-;) : DKVWURT 

By 1305 Ala-ud-din found iiiinself the master of the whole 
of Northern India, except Kashmir, Nepal, and Assam. Ilis 
imagination was now t)nco more fired by the w ealth accumulated 
in the rich cities of the Deccan. Soon after the fall of 
Ranthambhor Ulugh Khan made simie preparations for an 
expedition to the Deccan, but he died before the enterprise could 
be undertaken. Wdien Ala-iicl-din was jnoceeding towards 
Mewar he sent an expedition under Clihajju for the conquest of 
Teliiigana. Clihajju marched to Waraiigal, the capital of tlic- 
Kakatiya Kingdom, tlirough Bengal and Orissa. There the army 
suffered a defeat, and the expedition failed to accT)mplish its 
r>UTpose. * . 

In 1306 Malik Kafur, who then occupied the exalted office 
of Naib (deputy of the state), was dcspatclied to the Deccan 
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at tlic head f)£ a large army. He was instructed to reduce to 
obedience Raja Rainachandra of Devagiri, who had for three 
succc.s.sive years failed to send his tribute to Delhi and given 
refuge to Kama, the fugitive ex-King of Gujarat.- Another 
object of the expedition was to bring to Dellii Raja Karna’.s 
daughter, Devala Devi, who was wanted bv her mother, Kaniala 
Devi, now an inmate o'" Al:i-nd-din’s haum. 



Kama seems to have established a petty principality in tlio 
Haglana region. Malik Kafur passed through Malwa and re- 
<iuestcd Al]) Khan, Governor of •Gujarat, to join him. Alp 
Khan’s attempt to co-opei-atc with Kafurarmy was frustrated 
by Kama, who had already rejected Kafur’s reque.st to send 
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his daughter to Ilclhi. Conscious of his own weakness, Kama 
arranged Devala Devi's marriage with vSankar, Kaniachaiidra's 
son, and she w as escorted tow ards Devagiri. Unfortunately Alp 
Khan's trpops surprised the escort and ca]itiircd Devala I>evi, 
who w’as sent to Delhi and married to K 1 ii/r Khan'. About 
the same time Alp Khan’s arm}’ defeated Kama in his moun¬ 
tain shelter and com]K*]led him to flee to Devagiri. What 
liappened to him afterwards, we do not know . 

Kafur in'oceeded through ]{llichpur, which was placed 
under tlie cliarge of Muslim officers, arrived at Devagiri, and 
there received tlic iuinilile submission of the Yadava King. 
Ratnaehandra went to Delhi, satisfied the Sultan by presents of 
enormous value, and received from him tlie title of Rai-i-Rayini 
(chief of chiefs). He* was re-inslalcd as a va'^sal ruler, and the 
district of Xavasari was conferred ui>oii him as a iicrsoiial fief. 

SUC(.'NO D^:C'C^^ KXPKDITION OF K\Fn< (MCuS-IO-: \V\nANO\L 

The Yadava Kingdom occupied the western j>art of tlie 
Dee'can ; the eastern part was included in the Kakatiya 
Kingdom^ of Waraiigal The cajutal city was *^LnTounded by 
two .strong walls, rrataparudra II, the leigning King, liad 
already delcated Chliajju's expedition in 130^. Ihil he found 
it more diffienU to deal with Malik Kafur, who started from 
Delhi in 1308 with instructions l(^ diain the Kakatiy a Kingdom 
of its wealth, but not to annex it. 

On his way to Telingana Kafur halted at Devagiri and 
reoeivul valuable assistance from Rainachaudra. lie ravaged 
the country through Avhich he passed, and api»cared before 
Warangab Prataparudra shut himself up in his impregnable 
fortress, but after a prolonged siege, which the outer line of 
defence failed to stand, he submitted in 1310. A lar-gc booty, 
including horses, elephants, and jewels, was olTered, and the 
payment of an annual tribute was promised. 


^ Devala Devi*s heauty and her love for Ivhizr Rhan are (oiiniie- 
niorated in one of Amir ^lui<^raij’s poeti(‘al works. After Ala-iid-din’s* 
death Quth-ud-din Afuharak nuifdered Khi/.r Khan and foreihly married 
Devala Devi, baler on tjie naurper Khu.srau, who murdered (Jiitf>ud-din 
Afuharak, icxjk Iier into his own haunu. 

^ Ser pp. 184 - 185 . 
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THIRD DKCCAN IJXrKDmON OV KAFUR (13 XO-II): IIOYSALAS AND 

PANDYAS 

The sul^jii,i?alion of Devagivi and \\'’araiigal, followed hy 
the capture of a large booty, created a uew sense of ^'onfidence 
ill Ala-ud-din’s mind and fired him with the ambition of bring¬ 
ing the whole of Southern India under his ^u/XTainty. In 1310 
Malik Kafiir and Khwaja Jlaji were again sent across the 
Vindhyas at the head of a large army. • 

Once again Kafiir passed through Devagiri, wliere Sankar 
had succeeded Raiiiachandra, in 1300 or 1 ^in. His loyalty wa< 
probably not above suspicion ; so Kafur secured his rear by 
establishing a garrison at Jaina, on the Godavari. *Then he 
rapidly marched towards Dvarasaniudra, the capital of the 
powerful Iloysala^ King \’ira ballala til The ruins of tlie 
ca])it;d may still be soen at Halelnd^ in the Hasan district of 
Mysore. M'he Kingdom lav to tlie s(nith »>f the Krishna and 
incliuled, in addition to oilier districts, the v\hole of the modern 
Mysore State. Like Raiiiachandra in 1204. Vini Rallala was 
cauglit un])reparevl, and defeated'^ his capital was occupied by 
the invaders. Some temi>les were jilundered. The Hovsala King 
]>aid an enormous war uideiimitv and ]x*came a triliulary vassal 
of Dollii. 

Frf)ni Dvara'-aniudra Kafiir ] proceeded towards the Pandva 
Kingdoiir in the P'ar South. After the death of Kula.sekhara the 
succession was d's]>nled by his two sons, Sundaia Pand\'a and 
Vhra Pandva In 1310 Sundara Pandva, defeated by \ira 
Pandya, went to Delhi, and sought the Sultan’s hoi]) for the 
recovery of his throne. Amir Kluisray’s 1 arikJi-i’AIai contains 
a vivid description of Kafur’s march through the unknown and 
inhospitalde rc'gions ruled by ilie Hoysalas and the Pandyas, In 
the early part of the year 1311 Kafur appeared at Madura, which 
he found deserted, 'i'hat famous city was plundered and a large 
booty, iiicludiug 300 maiDids of jew^els, was captured. Kafur 
advanced as far as Ramesvvaram, where he destroyed the great 
temple, a centie of Hindu pilgrimage, and built a mosciue. 
Leaving a Muslim Governor at Madura, he started for Dellii. 

^ See pp. 183-184. 

*See pp. 191-192. 
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where he reachcvl in (h-tober, 1311, and met with a welcome 
which he richly deserved. 

iHHJRTH Dli:CC\N KXCKDIITuN OP K\FUR ([313) : YADOVAS AND 

HOYSVI.AS 

vSankar of IV’vagiii had always been re.stles.s under the 
Muslim yoke. AftcT Kafiir’s return to Dcllii he .st<>i>j>ed tlie 
payment of llie cu^lo*.nary trii>ute In 1313 Kafur re-ap])eared 
at Dcva>^iri ; Sankai was defeated and killed Marclnng soutli- 
wards, Kafur caj)tured CiUlbarga, Raichur, and ^fudgal ; the 
wlioie of the territory lying between the Kri.sliiia and tlie 
Tungabliadra fell under hi.s controh Then he marched west¬ 
wards, overran the Hoy->ala dominions once again, and cai>tured 
the important seaports of llal)hol and Clunil. Tlie whole of 
Souihern India was thus Ifi'ought under the effective siizeraiiUv 
of Delhi ; tlv^* Turkisli T{in[)ire readied the zenith of its extent 
and power. Ihil .subse<iuent events showed that the policy of 
ruling vSv>utheTn India througli tributarv Hindu Princes was a 
failure. 


invasions 

t,r 

Ala-ud-din's success as a coiu[neror must not divert our 
attention from the Mongoi menace on tiie north-western frontier. 
The Mongol fury w’as as dangerous as it liad lieen in the days 
of Ilalban, and the fact that it did not comjiel Ala-ud-din to 
give up the policy of terdtorial expansion merely sliows that 
he w'as an abler and more adventurous lulcr tlian the strong 
man of the Slave Dynasty. 

Dike Slier Klian Sunqar in ihe reign of Palban, Zafar Khan 
was a very able warden of the nr)Jth“Vveslern frontier in tlie 
early j>art of Ala-ud-din^s reign, luen after his death his name 
remained a terror to tlie ferocious invaders. He rexmlsed a 
Mongol invasion near Julhindur soun after Ala-ud-din’s 
accession. In 1299 an army of 2no,o(jo Mongols under Qiillugh 
Khwaja encamj)cd on the banks of the Jumna and llueatened 
Delhi. It was a i)e*etiliarly (kmgerous crisis for Ala-ud-din, for 
Ihe Mongols were on^ this occasion bent upon conquest, not 
mere jdunder. Zafar Khan defeated the Mongols but lost his 
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life. Inslcad of regretting the loss of so able a servant Ala-ud-din 
fell relieved at the removal of a powc-rful niiliturv diief win; 
might have grown dangerous. 

When Ala-ud-diii was engaged in the siege of Cliiv>r (1303) 
a Mongol army of t20/.vx), led by Targlii, came to India and 
'encamped near Delhi. Ala-ud-din was able to return to Delhi 
before their operations iKgaii, Init they successfully prevented 
the contingents (d the North Indian fief-liolders from joining the 
vSultan in tJie cai)ital. I'liable to attack the Mongols for want 
of a siifficienllv strong force, Ala-nd-diii shut liimsdf iij) in 
the fortress of Siri, allowing the enemy to phuider Delhi and 
the neighl)ouring dislricls. Fortunately the Mongol> ijuddonly 
raised the siege ajid iiuide an unexpected retreat, which was 
])rol)al)l\’ ‘due to llieir iiiex])enL-nce (»f regular sieges.’ 

ThiN dangert'Us ex])enence ('oinp»^'llecl Ala-ucUdin to take 
effective measures tor tlie ]>r(jteclion (;1 the Puiijal;. He re])aired 
old forts and l)uilt and ganixjned new forts. Tlie numerical 
.strength of llie rinn>* \\as inciea^ed. In 1305 the government 
of the Punjab was entrusted to (ihazi Malik (afterwards Cihiyas- 
uel-din Tughhup who abiv defended the frontier for many years. 

In 130^^ there was another ^[ong<d raid. Tile invaders 
advanced as far as Ainroha, ravaging ilic eounir\' through which 
they passed. Malik Kafur and (dia/i IMalik weu* ‘^ent against 
them. Aboiu S/mjo ^Mongols, including two leaders, were cap¬ 
tured and sent to Delhi. Tlie leaders were train]iled to death 
hv elepliants ; the common soldiers were beheaded and their 
heads vveie built into tlie* w’alls oi llie fortress of Siri. ( 5 ha/.i 
]ylalik w'as rewarded with ilic (loveinorsliip of tlu‘ Punjab. 

In J30O a Mongol army under Kal»k cro.ssed the Indus near 
Multan, iiiarclied low aids the Himalaya'^, and plurulcrccl the 
intervening country. While returning Jiomewards tlie Mongols 
found tliek* retreat cut off by ('rha/i xMalik, who killed and caj)- 
tured about ,su,coo invaders, including Kabk. The captives 
were either trampled by elephants or executed, and their wives 
and children were sold as slaves. 

In 1307-S a Mongol chief named Iqbalmand crossed the 
Indus, bnl he was defeated and killed. During the remaining 
years of Ala-ud-din’s reign the Mongols* did not venlure to 
trouble him again. 
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MASSACRK OF 'NH\V MUSJJ^lvS' 

The 'New ]\iuslinis’ (i.e., lliose Mcm^ols who had embraced 
Islam and settled in India) were looked n])on with suspicion 1 )y 
Ala-iid-dhi and his C(nirtiers and debarred from lucrative 
appointnierits and other inivile^es. The>’ retaliated by rebellions, 
and intrij^ues. Towards the clAse of Ala-ud-din’s rei^n they 
organised a consi)irac\’ to inurdeT him. The conspiracy uas 
detected, Ala-nd-dvi oidered that all ‘New Muslims*, living 
either at Delhi or in l!ie ])rovinces, should ])e put to death. 
About 5(3,000 ‘New Mu^luns* were killed. 

M \RKKT 'Kl{(Un,\Tj()NS 

A large standing army was n necessity for a large and 
expanding Kinpire, and sucli an army reciuired huge sums of 
money for its maintenance. Ala-ud-din tried to keep down the 
military expenditure He fixed the pay of a soldier at j54 
laukas, and in order to enah'le the soldiers to meet their cxi>eii,ses 
lie regulated the prices of comiiuKlities and thiw indirectly re¬ 
duced the cost of living. The prices of all commoditie'S reipiired 
for daily u^^e \\ere' fixed by the Sultan, and his orders were 
enforced by a higli ofheer called Shahnn-i^Maniii (vSiiperinteii- 
dent of the market) with the assistance of a strong staff. In 
the Klialsa villages of the Doal) the '.evemie was to be realised 
not in cash but in kind, (jrain was to lie stored in llie royal 
granaries in Delhi, so that in times of scarcity tlie (xovernmeiit 
could ])rovide' ade(iuatt su])p]ics. All merchants had to register 
themselves in tlie office of tlu* Shaluia-i-Mandi, who also super¬ 
vised the movements of all caravans. No one w'as allowed to 
hoard grain or to ^eil it cd an enhanced price, barani vSay.s that 
in times of drought the Sha]nia-i-Minuii suggested that the price 
of grain might be slightly increased, and for this offence he 
received 21 stripes. Tin’s gives us an idea about the rigour with 
wdiich the regulations were enforced, Whatever oihnion w\'' may 
hold about the economic and jxjlilical justification of these re¬ 
gulations, they were temporarily successful in achieving their 
purpose. Barani says that even in times of drought no scarcity 
of grain uas ftlt. , 

The prices of \v,heat, barley, rice, cloth, sugar, ghee, oil, 
salt and other articles were fixed, and even animals like horses 
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and cattle were brought within the purview of the regulations. 
The prices of slaves and maid .servants naturally fell. The 
brokers were so strictly controlled that they could no longer 
iiiaiiiinilatc the prices. If any sho])-kec])er cheated a .customer 
as regard.s the weiglit of the coininodily sold, an ecpial quan¬ 
tity of flesh was cut oft from his body. Tliu reduction in the 
co,st of living enai)kd Ala-ud-din to maintain a large- standing 
army without jmUing too severe a "train on his treasury. 


J.\ST \K\RS or \l,\-riM)]N 

Towards tliu clo^e of lii" reigii Ala-iul-diii, shattered in 
health inid neglected by bis wife and children, became a [)iii>pel 
in the hands of Malik Kafiir, wh(»se iiitngne.s created a vicious 
atmosi>here in tlK* court and the hiUtni. Khizr Khan was sent to 
tile prison fortress of CAvalior , his mother \.as impri^'Oned at old 
Delhi. Al|) Khan, ("'.ovenior of (bijarat, who was suspected of 
connection with Khi/r Klian’s parl> , was murdered. The results 
of iheso lyrainiical measures were disastrous. Alp Khan’s troeqes 
in (lujarat rose in rebellion. In Devagiri Harapal, a son-in-law 
of Ramachandra, ot'cupicd M)mL' Muslim military jiosts and dec¬ 
lared his independence Xolhing wa*^ done to l)ring the rebuls 
under control. Ala-iul-din died on January 2, i.uO. It was 
generiilly believed that Kafur hastened his death b\' adininider- 
ing ])<)ison. In the words ot a .Muslim historian. ‘T'ortuiie 
proved, as il^Ual, fickle ; and destiii\ drew’ her i>oniard to destroy 
him.’’ 


K.STiMATh Oi' A[.A-rii-DIN 

Ala-ucl-din w'as llie typical strong man of his age. Ho was 
ruthless b;' nature, and neither friend nor foe could expect mercy 
from him. Some amount of ruthles.sness was certainly neevssary 
in that age of ticachery ami strife, but Ala-ud-din pro])al)ly 
exceeded the limit. So his success contained within itself the 
germs of reaction : the mighty strucHire raise<l by him through a 
policy of blood and iron almost collapsed t^eforc his eyes and he 
helplessly ‘bit his own flesh with furyd 
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But the history of Ala-ml-diii’s reign has two feature>» of 
permanent interest. In the first place, he was the first Muslim 
ruler of Delhi to create an Kmpire embracing the larger portion 
of India. •-Political unity was restored after many centuries of dis¬ 
integration, and trans-Vindhyan India was once again linlced ip* 
witli the North. TJic v^outli was as yet a very uneasy partner, 
for the local dynasties were deeply rooted in the soil, and Uk 
destruction of temple's intensified the resentment of the people 
against tlie invader. But Ala-iid-din i>repai\,d the vray for the 
Bahmani Kingdom and, through it, for the establi^nnent of 
Mughal rule in the Deccan. Secondly, Ala-iid-din ga\e smue 
sort of administrative uniformity to the Turkish Kminre, which 
had so long been little more than a collection of ‘military fiefs.’ 
He was a real Fmpire-builder, for in building up an Thnpitv he 
did not confine hi^ attj?ntioii to iiiilitaiw force alone. lie 
deliberately freed hini-^olf from the domination of the orthodox 
Ulemas and decided that ui secular matters'secular coii'^ideia- 
lions must prevail. To an enthusiastic Qazi he observc. 1 , ‘T dcj 
not know' wlicther tins is lawful or unlawful (i.t’., whether it i$l 
sanctioned by Islamic hnv or not) ; whatever I think for tlie gof^l 
of the State, or suitable for the emergency, that 1 decree”. It 
w'as the enunciation of a new iH>hcy, cm aiiliai>ation of the prin¬ 
ciple follow'cd by iMuhainmad Tughliu] 

Ala-ud-din wan ])robal)ly illiterate Baraui sayn that lie had 
‘no acquaintance with learning', but I'erishta savn that he learnt 
the art of reading Persian after his accession. He was, howcvei, 
intei'ested in literature Both Amir Khusrau and 'Mir Hasan 
Dehlvi enjoyed his patro^iage Ala-ud-din was also an eiitlnisias- 
tic builder of forts and mosques. 


QUTn-riM)iN MunxmK khaiji (t;^i6 -2 o) 

Before Jiis death Ala-ud-din diiinherited Klii/r Kliaii and 
nominated as successor his minor son, Shiiiab-ud-din Umar. This 
arrangement was most probably made under Malik Kafur's in¬ 
fluence. Kafur i)Ut the minor on the throne and became the de 
facia ruler of the Ibnpirc. Khi/.r Khan and his younger brother, 
Sadi Kliari, were blinded. Ala-ud-din’s widow was forcibly 
married by Kafur, and then she wa.s thrown into i>rison. An 
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attempt was iiiudc to blind Ala-ud-din^s third bon, Mubarak, 
who, however, bribed Kafiir’s men and induced them to murder 
the haled eunuch. After Kafur's death Mubarak became regent 
for Shiliab-ud-din Umar. Ihit in Ai)ril, 1316, the minor was 
blinded and Mubarak formally ascended the throne as Sultan 

Mubarak bL-gaii liis leigii well. He released many i:)risoners, 
restored the confiscated lands to their owner.^, and repealed the 
harsher regulations enforcetl by his father^ including the com¬ 
pulsory larift. The murderers of Malik Kafur, who claimed 
('Xtravagaiii ja'ivileges, were ])uni^hed. The sudden liberalisa¬ 
tion of the administralnm encouraged lawlessness and this un¬ 
fortunate devL*lo{>ment was further encouraged by tho'Sultan’s 
licentiousness. He laj^idly became a puppet in the hands of a 
vile favoiirhc; named Khiisiaii, originally belonging to an un- 
elean Hindu ('aste, later oti convertecl, to Islam. 

'I'he rLbtllion^ ui f^iujaral was '-npi’ies^ed !)>’ Ain-ul-^Iulk, 
aUil tile go\\] lime lit of the la'ovince was entrusted to the Sultan's 
fatlior-in-law, Zafar Khan. In 1317 Miiliarak himself started for 
the Deccan in order to suppress the rcvoilt in Devagiri. Harapal 
lied as "-oon a.s the Sultan a.iiproached Devagiri, but he was 
captured and toitured to death. Mu.slim ofllecre weie i>laced in 
(lilfereiit ]»aris of the former Vadava Kingdom, at Gulbarga, 
and even at Dvara'^aniudra. A great mosque was built at Deva- 
gin, the inaleiials of doincdished temples iK^ing utilised for ibs 
('onstriiction. Kluisrau wa^ .‘-etit on an expedition to Madura 

.\ serious con.Siaracy against Mubarak’s life was brought 
to light before it could be put in action ; the conspirators 
and their relatives ^ufTcred de-ath I-vlii/r Khan and Shihab- 
ud-din Umar were murdered and Dcvala Devi, Khi/r Khan’s 
unfortunate wife, was brought to the SnltaiTs haiC))!. Elated 
by success, Muliarak gave himself up to The grossest licentious- 
ne.ss and the most disgusting buffoonery’. His pretensions 
knew no bounds; he assumed the pontifical title of al-\Vdsiq' 
billdh, thereby shaking off the traditional allegiance to the 
Khilafat. 

Zafar Khan was recalled from (^uijhrat and Hisam-ud-din, 
Khusraii’s brother, was sent to take his. place. This ungrate¬ 
ful man tried to raise a rebellion soon after his arrival in Gujarat, 
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but the local nobles seized him and sent him to Delhi. Instead 
of i)nnisliin“ him, Mubarak restored liim to favour. After this 
Malik Yaklaki, whom Mubarak had left as Governor of Deva- 
i»in, declared his independence. An army sent from Delhi 
defeated and captured him. In Delhi he suffered the coin- 
l)arativel>' liiihl punishment of the mutilation of the ikjsc and 
ears, but sluntly afterwards he was restored to favour and 
ai)i)ointe(l fhwernor of Saiiiana. 

IMeain\hile Khiisrau had collected a laij>e Ixioty at Madura 
and come to 'reli]i,eana. Tlie fortre.ss c'f Waran.eal was bcsieeed, 
and lliL Ilindii'- weix redueed to such a condition lliat the>' 
made pi,viee liuimliatiii.i^ terms. Five districts AVerc ceded 
and a heavy annual tribute wars prr)mised. Khiisrau be<;an to 
consider the jKJSMbility of establishin.u liimscif as an iiKlei>eii- 
dent ruler in the South. ^ IIis treacherous desi.ens were repotted 
to the v"^ullan, who unwiseh' overlooked them and asked the 
favourite to return to Dellii without delay. On his reliini to 
the cairila^. Klsiisruu surrounded himself with a laree bod\ <if 
armed men of his own easte. Tlie Sultan w'as warnedi, but he 
was too infatuated to Hst<.M to real friends. In April, 1320, 
Mubarak was murdered In- Kluisraii’s men. 

Rl.SK A.\l) KVI.I, or KHl\SR\l 

Khiisrau now ascended the throiu- with the title of Nasir- 
iid-din Khusraii Shah. ?^Iany loyal nobk.s ami officers an ere 
murdered, and no scion of the Khalji dynasty was left alive. 
Dovala Devi was dra^'^ed into KhusraiFs (lart'Di. Special favours 
Avere conferred iij)on lii^ relatives and men of his caste. These 
low-born adventurers offended tlie Muslim aristociacy liy defil- 
in;4 mo.M]ue^ and performing idolatrous worslii]) at court. Ghazi 
iMalik, r'rf)venior Di]>alpui, now to<dv upon himself the task ^ 
of inmislnn^ the infidel traitor. He was directly or“ indirectly 
siip])orted by many jiowerful and influential nobles. In 
Seplemliet, 13J0, he defeated Khiisrau near Delhi. The adven¬ 
turer was eai)tured and beheaded. The successful conejueror 
W’as hailed as vSultan by the a.sscm))led nobles and came to be 
known as Gbiyas-ud-^iii IViii^hliKi vShali. Ilarani says, 'Hslain 
was rejuvenated andga neAv life came to it. Men’s minds were 
sati.sfied and their heart*- contented.” 
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SFXTION II 

THE TUGHLUQS 

X ,m\'v^-ri)-i)iN Trr,iii,r:^> (i 20-25) 

Thu foiiiulcT of thu iK‘\\ tl\iiasl\ was a Oarauna Turk of 
luniii>lc ori;2in. Kirishta tells us that his fatlier was a Turki 
slave of Dall)an and hi> inotliev uas a Jat woman of the Punjab, 
Hi'' >ucces'^es ae.ainsl llie Mon.^ols ra^^e<l him to j)r<)iiiniencc‘ in 
Ala-iuPdin's lui.eii At the lime of hi*- accession he wa^ a fairly 
aued and ex])ericiiced warrior Ho conciliated all old ofliciais 
i\ilh lauds and employments. Suital)le nlarna.c>es were arran,i;ed 
hn’ llio survi\in^ i»irl.s ol the Klialji family. The money distri- 
huled by Khusrau to his favourites and snjipoiiers was conii^- 
cated, but nolhin.a ccnikl be recovered from llic famous saint, 
Shaikh \izam-ud-din Aiiliya, who replied that he had spoilt in 
cliarity the enoriiioiis sum he had received from the usurper. 
T'he vSullan ordered an emiuirv into his relij^ious views and 
practices, but the court theologians stood by him. The relations 
between Ihe f^iiltau and the Shaikh rcmainoxl strained. 

Ghiyas-ud-diii Tiii;hluq was n careful administrator. 
Agriculture was cncoura^i'ed. Canals were excavated for irriga¬ 
tion. The royal sharu* of the I’ross produce did not exceed one- 
lentil or one-eleveulh. But with regard to the Hindus tlu’ 
oi)pressive policy of Ala-ud-diii wits followed : '‘There should 

’ Somu writers say ihai 'Tugldmj’ In a tribal iuunc. Aocurding to 
others, it is a personal name. 
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be loft only so niuch to the Hindus that neither, on tljc one 
hand, they should become arrogant on account of iheir wealth, 
nor, on the other, slionld they descU their lands and business 
in despai^r.” Proper arrangements wxtc made for the collection 
of revenue and the auditing of account^. The (lc]>arttiient.s of 
justice and police were* abo reformed, l^xcellent postal arrange-* 
nicnts were made. In the army strict discipline was enforced 
and adequale steps were taken to prevent the officcMs and 
troopers from cJicating the (Government. 

I'AIJ. ()!• THIC KVKATTVV DYNASTY 

r 

In the Detcan I'raUqjarudra II of Warangal did not acknow¬ 
ledge the su/crainty of the new dynasty. In Jauna Khan, 

the Sultan’s elde.st son and lieir-appaient, was sent at the head 
of a large force to subjugate the Kakatiya King. On his arrival 
at Warangal he besieged the fort. After desperate fighting tlie 
Hindus sued for poac'e, but their terms were rejected. vSoine 
inischief-mongLrs in the Prince’s camp spread a rumour that 
the Sultan was dead in Delhi. Jauna Khan believed the story, 
raised the siege, and discovered the truth on Ills wiiy to Delhi. 

Two years later he led ajiotlier e.xpjditinn D) Warangal 
and comi)elled Prataparndra to surrender with his family, 
dependants, and the principal ofiicei ^ of the State, The Hindu 
King was sent to Delhi ; the ancient Kakatiya dynasty came to 
an inglorious end. Warangal w^as named Sultanpur, and 
Telingana was placed uikler the administration of Muslim 
officers. 

After the- subjugation of Telingana Jauna Khan led a raid 
into Orissa (Jajnagar) and captured some elephants. 

KKFKrj.ION JN 15KNG.\n 

Shams-iul-din b^iriiz Shah of Pengal, a grandson of Balban, 
died in i,y8. lie was succeeded at Lakhnauti by his son 
Shihab-iid-din Bughra, whose claim was, however, disputed by 
his brothers, Xasir-ud-din and Ohiyas-ud-diti. Ohiyas-ud-diri. 
who had been enjoying prc-?ctical independence for sotne years 
as Governor of Sonargaon (Itastorii Bengal), overthrew Shihab- 
ud-din and occupied the throne of l/akhnauti in iMq, Nasir- 
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ud-diii api:>ealed to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq, who personally 
proceeded towards Bengal. In Tirhut he was met by Nasir- 
lul-din, and Zafar Khan, a capable officer, was sent to L,akhnauti. 
f ihiyas-iid-din was defeated, captured and sent as a prisoner to 
Delhi. Nasir-tid-din was recognised as the vassal ruler of 
Western Jk'iigal ; Eastern Bengal was jdaced under tlie direct 
administration of Delhi. The vSiiltan returned to Delhi with 
a large boot)'. ^ 

I)K\TII OF f'rlTIY.\S-ri)-niN (i;a2.s< 

(.)n his return from l^.eiigal r.hiyar^-ud-din Tughluq wa.s 
received at Afghanpur Jiear Dullii by his son, Jauna Khan, in 
a specially constructed pavillion, which was ‘so designed as to 
fall when touched in a certain part 1>\’ the elephants’. At his 
son’s rcr[uest the Sullan allowed the* elephants brought from 
Ikaigal to be i)araded arraiiid the pavilion As soon as the 
elephants came into contact witli the tendei ]xirt of the struc¬ 
ture, it fell, and the old Sultan was crushed. According to Ibn 
Batutah, this apparent accident was tlic culmination of Jauna 
Khan’s carefully prepared plan. Tlic Sullaii was soon followed 
to the grave hy his enemy, Shaikh 'Nizam-ud-din Aiiliya, and 
also by Amir Khusrau, the poet, who had enjoyed his patronage. 

A few miles to the st:»uth of Shah Jaban’s Delhi lie the 
ruins of TughUutal)ad, the fortress capital built by Ghiyas-ud- 
din. Ibn Batutah sav'^. “Here were Tnghliiq’s treasures and 
palaces, and the great palace which he had Imilt of gilded 
bricks, whicli, when the sun ro.se, shone so da/.zlingly that none 
could gaze steadily upon it. There he Jaid up great treasvtres, 
and it \N'ns relatcKl that he constructed there a cistern and had 
molten gold poured into it .so that it became one solid mass, . 

CHAKACTKK of MPlIATVtMAO TUGHLUQ 

Jauna Khan, who .succeeded Ghiyas-ud-din Tughhui under 
the title of Muhammad Tughluq, was a strange man. Barani, 
who knew him intimately, observes, ‘‘I cannot help remarking 
that Sultan Muhammad was one of the wi^nders of the creation. 
His contradictory qualities Avere bey&nd the grasp of knowledge 
and common sense’. He was a skilletf sportsman and an 
excellent warrior. His generosity became a tradition. Baratii 
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say^ tliat whi 8 »% Hatini and others gave in a _^ear, he gave away 
at oite time. In an age of dninkcnness and debauchery he was 
singularly free from these vices. Although lie offended the 
orthodox .Muslim divines l)y encroaching upon their political 
influence, he was a devout Sunni ; bill his orthcxloxy did not 
reach the level of Aurangzeb’s pnrilaniMn. Barani, an un¬ 
favourable critic, admits that he was devoted to (lod and 
respected liis elders.^ He was a cultured scholar interested in 
many subjects—Logic, Astronomy, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Science. He had intimate acquaintance with Pcr.sian classics 
and was a good cuui])(>ser of Persian verses. He was an excellent 
calligrapbi.st Tliese fine qualities can liardly be reconciled with 
his alleged treachery to his fath.er and the* reniorselevSs cruelties 
Avhicli disfigure the history of Ins reign. Perplexed by this 
contradiction, Hlphinstuiie cxi>ressc’d tlie doubt bvhether he was 
not affected by -.onie degree oi insanity.’ Some of liis military 
adventures and administrative nieasiires have, been described as 
products of insanity, but, as we slial! see below, such a view 
is hardly tenable. Probably it is more correct to say that his 
mistaken were due to hi^ hot teiiqjer and liis inabilit}' to tolerate 
oppi^sition lie was neither (aiilifius nor calculating. He lacked 
in practical judgment wliicli is the* essence of wise and cool 
stgtesnianshii), and failed to bear the hardens of a vast and 
troubled lunpire. He has been g/nerally held to be* partly 
responsible for the disruption of the 'rnrkish b'nqiire. It must 
l)C admitted that his fairly long reign had disastrous conse¬ 
quences, l>nt it is also necessary to Teiiieiiilier that there were 
many deep-roolcel causes of political decline over wliicli no 
individual had any coirtrol. 

KARLV RKUKianoxs 

Muhammad ascended the throne in Februaiy, 132.S. No 
Qppositiun was offered l>y his brotliers. liis lavish gifts and 
generous distributimi of offices won over tlic people and the 
noble.s alike. The provincial (loveniors acknowledged his 
avilhority. But reliellions were in those days a normal feature 
of every reign. '"J'he first nebellion of Muhaimiiad’s reign was 
that of his. cousin Baha-iid-din Giirshasp wdio held 

the fief of Sagar near Gulbarga, Pic was defeate<l, captured 
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Jincl taken to Delhi, \vherc he was flayed alive. In i^n’^rnS, 
after the transfer of the capital to Devagiri, the Hindu chief 
•of Kondhaiia (modern vSinghgarh, near Poona) rebelled, but a 



LTlii.‘> iiKip re|)re,scnl.s llie .ipinoxiiuate extent i)f the Turkish 
h'lnpire before (he l)e}^iniiiuj; of ii.s di.ssohuiou towards the close 
of Muhainiii'id Tni’hliKi'f, reiKu.l 


long siege of his fort compelled him \o ackuowktlge the vSultan’s 
suzerainty. This was follovved I'v the revolt of Hahrain Aiba 
at Multan. He was a powerful uoblc and held charge of the 
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imiiortaiit frontier fiefs of Multan, Ucli, and Siml. The Sultan, 
who was then at Dcvagiri, hurriedly marched to Multan by way 
of Delhi. llahraiT] was defeated, caiJtnrcd and beheaded. 

OPPRRSSIVK taxation JN XlitV DUAD [lJ^Z(yZl) 

Barani says that the taxation in the Duab was 'increased 
ten and twenty times* and cle.scribes the effect of this measure 
in the following words: "To put into effect this scheme of the 
Sultan, his Karkun^ created siicli cesses as broke the back of 
the ryots. These ceases were demanded with such rigour that 
the ryots were reduced Uj impotence, poverty and ruin. Those* 
who w’cre well off and owned property became rebels. The 
land was ruined and cultivation was greatly diminished. The 
ryots of distant pr(jvinces, having lieard of the fate of the pco])le 
of the Doab, through feaf of similar demaiulN iK-iiig made from 
them, withdrew tiicir allegiance and songlit shelter in the wood.s. 
The decline of cultivation, the ruin of the ryots, the failure of 
the convoys of corn fumi distant provinces, caused a famine in 
Delhi and its neighbourliood and the country of the Doab. . . . 
The glory of MuhaniTmuVs hmpivL' liegan to decline from thi> 
time." This i'l j>robably a very c.xaggeratcd picture, 1ml there 
is no doubt tliat the j)cople of the Doab were victimised to such 
an extent that they rcbelk-d in despair. Barani says that at 
Baran the vSultan hunted the rel>eis like wild lieasts. It is 
difficult to take this ^lory literally. It is prtibably a highly 
coloured description of the ruthless measures adopted by 
Muhammad to keep the peasants under control. 

TRANSFER OF THE CAl'ITAE (1326-27) 

One of the most well-known ixilitical exi)crinients of 
Mnhamniacl is the transfer of the capital from Delhi to Devagiri, 
which was rc-christenied Daulatabad, His motive was to establisli 
the capital at a strategic point at a safe distance from the north¬ 
western frontier which v/as still infested by the Afongols. From 
Devagiri it was yasicr to control the recently subjugated Hindu 
Kingdoms of vSoutherji India, llarani clearly points out the 
geographical imiiortaiice of‘the new capital; “This place held 
a central situation^ Delhi, Gujarat, I.akhnatiti, Satgaon, 
Sonargaon, Telang, Ma’bar, Dorasamudra, and Kampila were 
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about equidistant ' from thence. . . The story-teller Ibn 
Batutah says, however, that the Sultan was disgusted with the 
citizens of Delhi, who wrote to him anonymous letters full of 
abuses. There is no authentic evidence to show that^so serious 

;i measure as the tran«;for of tho capital wa?; decided upon so 

frivolous a ground. 

When the ^>nUau decided to transfer the capital, the people 
of Delhi—men, women, and children,— wfre ordered to go to 
Daulatahad with all their belongings. The liardsliip necessarily 
iiu'olved ill this romiiiilsorv c\acuation was partly mitigated 
by tile measures adopted by the sSultaii for the convenience of 
tlic travellers. On tlic Delln-Daulatabad road temporary huts 
weie con.strucled, wliere food and drink were freely su]>plied 
lo the ciiiigranls. Trees were ])lanled on i)otli sides of the roads 
to provide sliade. Ibn Ikitutah U'll^>^iis that a blind man and 
cl cripjile. unwilling P) leave Delhi, were captured and lirought 
to the Sultan’s ])iesence ; the cri]>plL‘ a> immediately killed 
and the blind man was (aclered to be dragged to Daulatabad, 
with the result that only one of his legs reached the newv capital. 
This is in ab probability mere l^a/ar gossip. 

Transfer of cajnlal was n frequent (jcciireiice lu ancient and 
medieval limes, and Jkluiiamniad <locs not deserve condemnation 
simply for his decision to leave Deilii But the c-'^tablislimcnt 
t)f the new capital at Devagiri had obvious disadvantages. It 
weakened the vSnltan’s power of res.istauce to the ^Mongols, 
Distant provinces like Bengal could not be effectively controlled 
from Devagiri The hostility of ihe Muslim pojnilation of Delhi 
—their uiiwillingne'ss lo live within Hindu surroundings in the 
Dccvaii—was also an impf>rlant faettw to I)e reckoned with. 
Within a few 3’'ears Muhammad realised his mistake and once 
more established his court in Delhi, The peo])lo of Delhi then 
living at J 3 evagin were ordered lo return lo Delhi, Daulatabad 
remained a deserted city and Delhi took many yenrs to recover 
its old prosperity. 

MONGon INVASION 

The transfer of the capital was followed by a serious Mongol 
invasion. Tincouraged probably by' the •Sultan’s desertion of 
Delhi, a powerful Mongol chief named Tannashirin entered 
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India and ravaged the entire plain extending from ‘Multan and 
Ivaliore to the outskirts of De«lhi. Obviously Muhammad had 
neglected the frontier ; there w:,s no capalde warden to keep 
the invaders at bay. It is inobable tliat Tarmashirin was bought 
off wjtli costly gifts and [)resents. Thus tlic i)olicy of resistance 
persistently followed by llalbaii and Ala-ud-diii was reversed, 
and ^luhaniinad l)elrayud his wx-akness by ])referring bribe to 
war. Probal^ly lie was luimlicappcd by the transfer of llie* cai»ital 
to Devagiri (wliere his nobles and officers were living at the 
time of the invasion) and also by the rebellion in the Hoab. 

INTKODUCTIMN (JF TOKKN CrKRKNCV 

Muhammad ha^ been described by a modern mnnisinatist as 
a ‘Prince of monevers’. He refovnied the coinage and issued 
various 1y[)e'^ of coins wlpch were remarkable* for tlieir artistic 
design and execution. Ihil his iiK^sl interesting experiment was 
the iutrodiiclion of the token currenCN , ar» experiment w Incli 
proved a cosily and troublesome failure. 

Token cnrrcncy was in in Cliina and Persia in the 
thirteenth century, and Mnliammad had probably liemal of it. 
According to Parani, two reasons led him to imitate tlial example 
—the necessitv of meeting the evei-increasing military expemli- 
ture, and the deticiency in the treasury caii'^ed Iw his lavish gifts. 
A modern writer reject^ Ikirain’s siateiiieiil and observc's that 
‘The Sultan’s object was to imiltiply enrretuy and not to 
replenish an empty treasury.’' 

Without consulting ^iis ministers tlie vSultan ordered cojiper 
and brass tokens to be issued, and ])r()claime(l that they should 
be used in all transactions just like gold and sih*er coins. But 
he took no step to prevent the circnlalion of counterfeit coins. 
Barani says that the house of every Hindu was turned into a 
mint. Cioki and silver were hoanled, and taxes were paid in 
forged coins. P'oreign merchanls jniichased commodities in India 
W'ith co])[;er tokens and received gold when they sold them 
abroad. Imports were almost stojiped, for foreign merchants 
refused to accept the token currency. When the confusion 
reached its climax the “Sultaji withdrew the token currency and 
ordered the people to take from the treasury gold and silver coins 
in exchange for brass and copper coins. The people made 
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enormous profits at the cost of the treasury, \vhic]i suffered a 
very heavy drain. “The scheme failed more on account of pre¬ 
judice, ignorance and lack of proper safeguards tlian gn account 
of any inherent defect ... it is a calumny to charaj:terisc the 
Sultan’s daring expedient as an act of madness.“ 

IM.AN FOK CONyUKST ()!' KHOKASAN 

Within a few years ol liis accession Aluhammad Tughluci 
formed the aml)itious desii»n of eoiif|iieriiig Klun'asan, Iraq, and 
Trans-oxiana. After the invasi(»i] of Tannashirin lie collected a 
larjt'e iiriiiy for the invasion of Khcn'asan. Probably he acted 
under the instigation of some Khorasaiii nobler wlunn his lavish 
generosity liad attracted to liis court. Harani writes that 3,70,000 
men w’ere enrolled and paid lor one wlmle year ; but the army 
did not leave Delhi, and the men were clisbaiided when it was 
found that the maintenance of large an army jiut too severe 
a strain on the tfeasur\ . Alllioiigli llie ])olilical condition of 
Khorasan was not unfavourable lo foreign invasion, yet tlicrc 
were insuperable difi'ieiilties of which the intending conqueror 
did not take adequate notice, “between liim and Khorasan and 
Iiacj lay huge mountains and hostile peoples to contend against 
wdiom were needed greater resonrees llian lie possc-s^ed. To 
mobilise a linge force through the icy iiasse.^ of the Hindukush 
or tile Himalaya was an cnteiprise belore which sturdier generals 
might liave (luaik-d, esjiceially wlieii llie coiiiilry wa< in tlie 
throes of a severe famine . . . the iliniculties of transport w’eie 
equally great, and there was e'vcry possibiliU' of the convoys of 
su])plies lieing' robbed by the liorder trilies.” 

CONgirKST OF N\(‘rARK</r 

The foit of Nagarkot, situated on a hill in the Kangra 
district iir the ihmjab, was con'^idored imjnognable in those days. 
Ill 1337 .Muhammad led an expedition against it. The w’tills of 
the fort were battered down, but the Hindu iiriiice was restored 
to his posse.^sioii. 

QARAJAL RXPKDITION (r337-3f>) 

Tlie ex])editions against Nagarkot aud Qarajal w’cre partfe 
of a general plan to establish the authority of Delhi over the 
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Himalayan States. vSoine writers have described the Qarajal 
expedition as a disasttoits adventure to conquer China or 
Western .Tibet, l)ut no contemporary authority mentions the 
conquest of China or Tibet as the object of this camijaign. Ibn 
Batutah, an c3"c witness, say.s tliat the Qarajal expedition 
resulted in the subjugation of a Hindu hill chieftain. A large 
army marched from Delhi, l)ut the- difiiculty of the route and 
the peculiar character ot mount-iin warfare, combined with the 
natural deterioration*ol health during the rainy season, worked 
havoc among the Sultan’s troops. After compelling the Hindu 
chief to pay tribute, the army began to retreat ; but the retreat 
was not less oostlv than the advance. Never afterwards was the 

f 

Sultan able to collect ^o larKe an annv. 

REIATIONS WITH CHIN\ 

I 

In 1341 Muhaiuniad Tuglihui received an embassy from 
Toghan Timur, the ^longol Itmiieror of Cliiita, who sought for 
permission Uy rebuild the Huddhist teiiqdes in the Himalaya 
region. These temples had been devastated In the >Sultan^s army 
during the Qarajal expedition 'Phe Chine.se mission brought 
valuable presents which satisfied the t^uUaii. He sent Dm 
Patutah to China, with the message that, according to the laws 
of Islam, the temples could not be reconstructed unless jeziyah 
was paid. The presents cairied Iw Ibn llatutali for tlie 'Mongol 
Kmperor were more magnificent than those received from him. 
He started in July, 1^42, and came back to India alxuit four 
years later. 

riJN HATUTAII 

The career of Ibn Batutah forms one of the most interesting 
chajilers in the history of the Muslim world. Horn at Tangiers 
in 1304, he left his native place in 1325 and did not return home 
until X353- He visitcrl, among other ]daces, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Mecca, Aleijpo, Damascus, Caffa. Constantinoidc, Bukhara and 
Kabul before he reached Smd in 1333. Coming to Delhi, he 
received a from the Sultan, and was subsequently apjiointed 
Qazi of the ca]jital, Ae reiaiained in the service of the Sultan 
for eight years and Vxjcatne an influential person in the court. 
On one occasibn he fell out of favour and lost his post. In 1341 
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lit was restored to favour, and a few months later he was sent 
to China. After long wandering in Southern India and in 
Bengal he started on his voyage to China via Java, Sumatra, 
and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, lie reached China, 
but he could not fulfil the mission undertaken by liim. He 
relumed to Calicut, where he took ship for home. He died in 
Trv7-7^- 

In his old age ibii Batutali recorded the story of his 
ailventures in a l)ook callud Saltunumali. The present version 
of that book is an abiidgemeiil made by Ibn Jiu/J. The third 
and fourth volumes of the French translation made l)y Defre- 
mery and Sanguinctli deal with India. Altliough Ibii Ratutab 
'Often confuses gr)ssip vMlh history, he is a disinterested witness, 
and his testimoiiv hel]>.s us to .solve scmie of tlie liislorical 
lirobleiiis connected with ^luhainmnd Tughluq’s reign. Neither 
his chronoh^gy nor liis geograjiby should be accepted without 
rlo.se scrutiny. His general remarks about the condition of tlie 
country provide a \“a]ual)le supplement to the story of rcliellions 
and court intrigues whicli monopolises the page*- of Indian 
chroniclors like Haraui. 

RliliELUONS 

During the hrst ten years of his reign Miihaminad ciealed 
serious discontent in all parts of h\< vast Tun])ire. Oi)]>ressive 
taxation was followed by famine, rebellitm, and ruthless 
measures of rc])ri^al. The transfer of tlie cai>ital antagonised 
a powerful .section of the Muslims. The token currency created 
\vides])rea(l confusion. Naturally ambitions men took advant¬ 
age of the v^ullanC unpi>pularity and attacked him from 
‘different sides 

1AA5 Sayyid Jalabud-din Ahsan revolted in Ma‘bar (a 
strip of land on the eastern coast of Southern India, with its 
capital at MaduraV The disturliances in Northern India and 
tlie distance of j\la‘bar fn)in Delhi probably induced thi^ 
powerful Amir to make a bid for iiidepciulcncc. The Sultan 
personally marched to tlie South. At Daulalabad he increased 
tlie burden of taxation on the people and demanded large 
contributions from Musliiti nobles and officers, some of'whom, 
unable to satisfy the royal demands^ committed suicide to 
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csca])c punishment. Tlien Muhaiiiiiiad proceeded to WarangaL 
A snddcn outbreak of ci)ideiiiic, whicli caused serious loss of 
life in the royal cam]), compelled him to return to Daulatabad, 
Jalal-ud-dyi was left undisturbed ; an important province Avas 
separated from the Knipirc of Delhi. Ma'bar was iiicorporate<T 
in the Vijayanagar Kingdom in 1377-7S a.d. 

During the Sultan’s absence from Delhi Amir Halajun 
revoted in the Punjab, killed the (Governor of Lahore, and 
declared Ins independence. He was aided by a Khokar chief 
named Kiilcliand. Kliwaja Jahan marched to Laliore at tlie 
head of an army, and he was re^inforced by tw’o officers sent 
by the viiiltan from the Deccan. Halajun was defeated, and 
Lahore was occupied. 

In 1335-36 Mahk Hushang, son of the (lovernor of 
Daulatabad, raised the standard of rebellion. lU- was iirobably 
misled by a false rumour about the Sultan’s death. He 
submitted when he was convinced that the .vSullan was alive. 
Muhammad ])ard(jne<l him—an unusual act of generosity. 

The Muslim fhjvernors of lleiigal naturally took advantage 
of the confusion in the Hmijire. (diiyas-ud-din, whom Ohiyas- 
ud-din Tughtu] had defeated and caj^ured, was reengnised a< 
Governor of Pastern ILngal in 1325. He repaid Ihis generosity 
of Muhammad by refusing to fulfil the conditions of his 
restoration to j)nw'er. A royal army marched to Jlengal ; 
Ghiyas-ud-din w’as defeated and killed (1330-31). Tatar Kliaix 
succeeded liim as Governor of Soiiargaon. After Tatar 
Khan’s death (1336-37) his armour-bearer, Malik Fakhr-ud-din, 
made him.self ruler of Pastern Ilengal. He was defeated liy 
Qadar Khan, Governor «&f Laklinauti, who made himself ma.stcr 
of Sonargaon. But Qadar Khan’s troo])s rebelled and killed 
him. Fakhr-nd-din occupied Sonargaon and tried to capture 
Lakhnaiiti, where he w'as opjiosed by one of Qadar Khan’s 
officers. Tins officer, Ali Mubarak, appealed to Delhi, but no 
substantial assistance came from that quarter. Ali Mubarak 
then ])roclaimed himself independent ruler of I.akhnauti. The 
rivalry between Fakhr-ud-diii and Ali Mubarak lasted for some 
years. Fakhr-ud-diii lived uj) to at least 1349-50, and Ibii 
Batutah, who visited feengaJ in liis reign, describes liiiii as a 
learned ruler ‘fond of the company of saints, foreigners, and 
men of learning’. 
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The loss of Rengal was followed by the revolt of Nizam 
Sla’iii at Kara. This opiuiu-eating lowborn revenue-defaulter 
was easily captured and flayed (1337-38). In r331^-30 Nusrat 
Khaii, Governor of Bidar, raised the standard of^ rel)ellion. 
Defeated by a royal army advancing from Devagiri, Nusrat 
Khan surrendered. He lost his lief, but later on he was 
l)ardoned and api)ointed su]>ervisor of the royal gardens in 
Delhi. In i33C)--'jo Ali Shah, an (officer sent to realise the 
revenues of (Uilbrirga, rebelled. He miird*ered the Hindu chief 
of Gulbarga' and occu])ied llidar, but he was defeated by a 
royal army and subse(|uently banished to (ihazni. 

In 1340-41 came the formidable rebellion of Aiivul-Mulk, 
Governor of Oudli. He \'xas a distinguished officer and 
occn]>ied a i)romi)ienl ])osition as early as Ala-ud-din’s reign. 
He was well-versed in Islamic theology and juris])rude'iice ; 
his work called M n gi\'es ns a go(Kl account of 

tlie system of administration in i1k* dav> of iMrii/. Tughluq. 
Amir KliLisniU s])eaks f)f him as a renowned .suldicr and an 
accomjdislied writer. In t 340-41 Uk* Sultan transferred Ain- 
nl-Mulk from (Hulh to Devagiri. Aiii-ul-Mulk was \)erMvaded 
liy some miscreants to believe that this transfer was but a 
preliminary step towards Ins destruction. He revollcvl, but 
he was defeated and captured. He was subjected to many 
indignities and deprived of his oftiev, Iml his hfe was s]nired 
on the ground that he had lieen instigated to rebel by others. 

'I'he next relx*l was Shahu Atgliau, who killed tlw (hweruor 
of Multan and seized that city. The Sultan personally 
marched towards Sind. Terrified at the ai>proacli of a large 
army led by the Sultan himself, v^hahu wrote an apologetic 
letter and fled to the hills. t)n his return to Delhi the Sultan 
marched towards vSamiam and Samana, where he brought under 
control the turbulent hill chiefs, Jats, and Bhatti Rajputs. 
vSome rebel leaders were brought to Delhi and forcibly con¬ 
verted to Islam. 

FOUNDATION OF \'IJAYANA(FAK AND REVOLT IN TELTNO.ANV 

The Hindus of the South natural^'* took advantage of the 
disturbances in Northern India and made, a determined attempt 
to regain their independence. The foundations of the Kingdom 
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of Yijayanagar were laid in Harihara I, the first King* 

of Vijayanagar, professed formal allegiance to Delhi, but gave 
secret support to a rebellion organised by Krishna Nayak, son 
of tile K^katiya King Prataparuclra, and Virupaksha Ballala, 
son of Vira Ballala III. This rebellion probably took place 
in 1343-44. No serious opposition was olTercd by the Sultan’s 
officers ill the Dcccaii to the growing menace of Hindu 
insurrection. Virupaksha Ballala lost his life in 1346 in an 
engagement against the Snltan of Madura. 


RFX'Oi.T oi' THK 3irSIvlM XOMLITV IN TIIK DrXCYN AN’l) IN CJTJJARIT 


Tlie Sultan had entrusted the govenimeiit of Devagiri to 
his tutor Gutlugh Khan. As Qutlugh Khan’s officers had failed 
to realise the revenues properly, he was recalled in 1345. He 
was a IciiioDl and po[)iilAr .(Jovernor, and liis sudden removal 
created discontent in the province. The liarsh measuivs 
adopted by the new officers sent by the vSiiltan antagonised the 
population. Firislita tells us that the people ‘rebelled in al] 
quarters and the country ^\a^ devastated and depopulated ill 
consequence.* 

The troubles in Devagiri were followed by the rebellion 
of the foreign nobles (Awtran’i-scidah], who had so far received 
preferential treatment frojn the Sultan. After the rebellion in 
Devagiri the Sultan - became convincevl that “wherever there 
is rebellion it is caused witli the aid of llie A miraii-i-sadah, 
who befriend tlie rebels in order to embezzle iiKHiey and engage 
themselves in plunder ’ He instructed Aziz Khummar, 
Governor of Malwa, a loiv-born upstart, to get rid of the* foreign 
nobles ill the best way lie could, Aziz treacherously murclcrcd 
many foreign nobles and received the apj)robatioii of the Sultan 
for this dastardly crime. The foreign nobles of Gujarat now 
openly rebelled, "i'he (hivernor of ('lUjaral failed to" suppress 
the rebellion. Aziz was caiitured and slain by the rebels. The 
Sultan had already started from Delhi (1345). A royal army 
defeated the rebels near Dabhoi ; they fled in tlic direction of 
Devagiri. Another defeat was inflicted on them by Malik 
Maqbul on the banks of the. Narbada. Ruthless measures were 
adopted against the iSurviving rebels. The >Sultan halted at 
Cambay, where he reorganised his forces. 
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The foreign nobles at Devagiri were anxiously watching 
the course of the rebellion in (hijarat..# Instead of conciliating 
llicm, the vSultan sent some tactless officers to enquire about 
tlieii conduct. The suspicions of the foreign nobles were 
intensified when some of them were asked to appear at the 
Sultan’s caiiip. Under the leadersliij) of Ismail Mukh Afghan, 
who assumed njyal titles, they rebelled. They occupied 
Devagiri. Disorder spread in Herar, Khandesh, and Malwa. 
The Sultan came to Devagiri and almost succeeded in bringing 
llie situation under control ; hut the sudden rebellion of Taghi 
in Uiujaral upset his calculations. He immediately proceeded 
to (Fujaral and comxielled Taglii to lake shelter at in 

Sind. Gujarat was effectively brought under the Sultan's 
control, but tlie rebels of Devagiri utilised llie Sultan’s absence 
in laying llie foundations of the l^alunani Kingdom. The 
Sultan decided not to proceed to Devagiri imlil Ik had crushed 
Taghi. For three, years he remained in (luiarat, re-organising 
the administration of the jirovincc, and coiKjueriiig Girnar 
(modern Jnnagarh). Then he jn'oceeded Upwards vSind in 
pursuit of Taghi. Preparations ueTe made for the capture of 
'riialta, but the vSnltan suddenly died on March 20, 1351. 
“And so,” says Ihtdauni, “the King was freed from las people 
and they from their King”. It may be truly said that 
“Muhammad Tuglduq u inui the Deccan u\’oU a running sore 
whicli ultimately ruined liiiii.” 


VCCUSSKjN OI- riKU/ TUGHLUg (I.S51I 

Muhammad Tugliluq’s death on tiie eve of the siege of 
Thatta created confusion in the camjv I'he country was full 
of rebels, the INlongol mercenaries attached to Taghi began to 
plunder the royal camp, and it became uncertain whether the 
army would bo aide to return in safety to Delhi. In this crisis 
the nobles present in the camp offered the croun to Firliz 
Tughluq, the late Sultan’s cousin, who acceiited it with some 
roluclance. It seems that ^luliamtnad had left no male heir 
and even nominated Firuz as his successor. Hut Kliwaja Jalian 
placed a boy on the throne in Delhi, and called him 
Muhammad's son. It is very difficult to^ decide whether this 
boy was suppositious or not. In any case, Kliwaja Jahati 
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V' 

subniitlecl to Fiiruz whfn the latter returned to Delhi, and 
there was no serious trouble about the succession^. 

CHAJIACI'ISH: OF FIRUZ TrOllI.UQ 

Firuz >vas the son of Rajah, (ihiyas-iid-din Tugliluq’s 
younger brother. Ilis inotlier uas the daughter of a Rajput 
Chief. ^Muhammad Tiiglilitq treated him with affection and 
confidence. He occupied liigh ofTices and acapiired considerable 
j>olitical and adininistraiive ex])erience, l)nl he was tenij)era- 
mentally a religions recluse. He lacked ambition, courage, and 
that rutliless zeal for war which was a necessary (jiialification 
for Ringship in hi> age. The contemporary chroniclers, Ihu'ani 
and Afif, de'^cribe him as an idcid ^lushni rider ; they higldy 
eulogise his humility, mercy, devotion to hi.^ faith, and love of 
truth. 'Phese wclI-nierileU ejuthets should not blind us to his 
political failures, nor i*lundd we fad to gia'n]) the fact that ihe 
estalilishnieiil of a C'uranic theocracy, which wa'^^ his obvious 
aim, was inconsistent with the* welfare of his Hindu subjects. 

Kxfhjutton.s to nKXC'r\r. 

Soon after his n(:cessi(ju Firuz decided t(» bring Hengal (Jiice 
more under the control oi Dulhi, hi Shanis-iid-diii Ilyas 

Shah had made liimself master of Western Reiigal ; in 1352 he 
had overthrown Ikhtiyar-ud-diii Oha/i vShah of I\ast'..'rn Rengal. 
When Ilyas invaded Tirhut ihu Sultan niarclied against him at 
the liCTid of a large army (Xovenibcr, 1353'. On tlie wSultaids 
approach Ilyas took slieUer in the str<mg fort of Ikdala (location 
not yet definitely determined'. Thial)le to cajiturc Ikdala the 
Sidtan retreated, reaching Delhi in Set^teniber, 1354. 

The second expedition against Hengal was undertaken in 
at the reipjest of Zafar Khan, son-in-law of a former ruler 
of Eastern Bengal, who wanted to take the iilace usurped by 
Ilyas Shah. ()n his way to Hengal Firuz founded *thc city of 
Jaunpur. When he arrived in Hengal, Sikaiular, son and suc- 
cess^jr of Ilyas Shah, shut hnm^elf up in the fort id Ikdala. After 
a long siege, which was as* unsuccessful as the siege of 1354, 
Sikandar agreed to snirreiider Sonargaon to Zafar Khan, and 
conciliated the Sultan l)y valuable presents. But Zafar Khan 
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refused to leave Delhi for the unhealthy swainp of Bengal. Firuz 
recognised Sijeandar's royal title and#offered him a jewelled 
crown. 

KXl'KDlTlOX ro OKISSA (i;^ba) 

From Bengal him/ returned to Jaiinpur ; after a brief hall 
there he led an L*x])edition to Jujiiagar ((h'issa). The Hindu Xing 
fled from liis cai)itaL Finiz occuincd Puvi and desecrated tlie 
great tem])Ie ; the idol of Jagannalh was either thrown into the 
sea or taken to I'elhi to be trodden under fo(jt by the Muslims. 
Tile Hindu King ])roinised to send to Delhi 20 clei»hants i^er 
year as Iriliute, * 

CO.NlJl'KST or N\(;AKKor 

Muhainniad Tugliinq’s subjugaBon of Xagarkot did not 
prove pennaiient. In j ;ot lorn/ led an-.expedition against tliis 
diHieiilt fort. On Ins way lie built a new fort in Sirhiiid. AftLr 
a long sicgL‘ Ibrn/ taanpLlled tlio Hindu Ciiief ol Xagarkot to 
t^iibniil. 

KXl’KinTlON T'yi SJM) 

W’ilh a view lo pnni^li the i>eople of 'I'liatta for their dis- 
loyaltv' to Muliainiuad Tughluq, Imi'U/ left Delhi in 1^6:; at the 
head of an anuN^ of (>o,(>oo luirse and tSo elei^hanls. A large fleet 
of lioals was collected on tlie Indus, 'riie riilei of Thatta slivnigl}' 
defended liis citxn Meanwhile famine and ])estilence broke out 
ill the Sultan’s cani]). Ib'ru/ decided to give up the siege for the 
time being tind to lead his army to (Aijarat. ()n its way the 
army fell into the Rann of Cutch owing to the treacheTV of the 
guides, and suffered terrible losses. news of the army reached 
Delhi for some months, and svmptoms of relacUion were with, 
great dilhculty contioiled by the able and loyal minister, ilaqbul. 
At length the xliausted army reached the fertile' plains' of 
Gujarat, where food and mone>- W(.Te availaldc in alniudaiice. 
A discontented officer of the Bahmani Kingdom invited Firuz to 
recover the Deccan, but ho qbstiiiatuly adhered to his old plan 
of punishing Thatta. The army again advanced towards Sind, 
reinforcements were brought from l>ellii, and the ruler of Thatta 
was compelled lo submit. 
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REBELLIONS 

After his return to I^elhi Kiru/ declared that lie would never 
again wage war but for the suppression of rebellion. Ho kci^t 
this promise. An invilatioii to interfere in the affairs of the 
Bahmani Kingdom (1365-6(3) was curtly refused. Shains-ud-din 
Damghani, Governor of (lujarat, raised the standard of rebellion, 
but he was defeated and killed by the local nobles. A rebellion 
in Katehr was, however, niercde^sly supprest'cd by the Sultai^ 
himself, who ordered <1 general massacre of the Hindus. 

LAST YEARS OF FIRU/ TUCniLUO 

7 'he death of the v^ultan’s eldest son, Falli Khan, in 1374 
was a great shock to him lie gradualh' sank into senile decay, 
and became a pujipet in t^e hands of his minister, Khan-i-Jahan. 
The all-powerful minister tried to create a breach between the 
Sultan and his eldest surviving sou, ^Luluiinmad Khan. But 
the Trincebrought about the minister’s destruction. Firuz asso¬ 
ciated Muhammad Khan in the administration and even con¬ 
ferred the royal title uiion him (1387). ^Inhaiumad Khan (or 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah) neglected puVdic business and 
gave himself up to pleasure. A rebellion lestored the old Sultan 
to power, and Muhatnmad fled to Sirniui. Firu/. now c^inferrcd 
the royal title on his grandson, 'rngliluq Khan, ^on of Kalh 
Khan. A few months later Firuz died at tlie ripe old age of 83 
(September, 1388). 

religious policy 

Although born of a Hindu mother and trained in the liberal 
school of Muhammad Titghluq, F'iruz was a bigot, and delighted 
in persecuting not only the Hindus but also the Shias and other 
Muslim ‘heretics’. In his autobiography, Fatuhaf-i-Fihiz Shahi^ 
he proudly claims that he ‘killed the leaders of infidelity who 
seduced others into error’, destroyed Hindu temples, and built 
mosques in tlicir places. The State became an active prose- 
lytiser. He says, “I cmcouragcd my infidel subjects to embrace 
the religion of the Prophet; and I proclaimed that every one 
who repeated the cfeed and became a IMusalman should be 
exempt from the jeziyah, a poll tax. Information of this came 
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to the ears of the people at large, anid great numbers of Hindus 
presented themselves and were admitted to the honour of 
Islam/' He was the first vSnltan of Delhi who imposed the 
Jeziyah on the Brahmins. The vShias were punished, .and their 
books were publicly burnt. The Mulhids were iniin'isoned and 
]>anished, and their 'abominable practices’ were interdicted. 
The Mehd'ii'is were similarly treated. Iwen the Sufis did not 
escape persecution. Not till the days of Sikandar Todi do we 
again conic across such instances of impolitic religious zeal. 


him/, proved his orthodoxy l)y an ostentatious disjday of 
loyalty to the Caliidi, wlio^e <leputv lie claimed to be in India, 
t bi his coins liis name was put side l)y ^idc with tlia’t of the 
Caliph. Twice he received patents and robes from the nominal 
head of the* Islamic world. 


ADMINISTR VflVlC RKR)R^r.S 

Firu/ introduced many clianges in the system of adminis¬ 
tration, whicli are described in some detail in a contemporary 
work, Afif’s Tatikli-i~luruz SluiJii, One of the most disastrous 
measures was the revival of the jagir system, which had been 
abolished by Ala-ud-din Khalji. Tlie iioldes ])ecamc practically 
autononioiis rulers of their fiefs, and the control of the Central 
(loveniiuenl over local administraliun w'as visibly relaxed. The 
meaMires connected witli the land revenue 'were, on the whole,. 
Iieneficial to the pei>ple. Assessment was based on an enquiry into 
titles and tenures, and some of the most flagrant abuses connected 
with collection were suppressed. But Henry Klliol’s com¬ 
parison between Akbar and Fivuz Tughhui is absurd : Firuz did 
not j>ossess the large-hearted statesmanship of Akbar. In some 
respects, liowever, Firiiz wiR not less solicitous of the people’s 
weal than ^\kbar. In his autobiography Firuz proudly claims 
credit for alxilishing many unlawful taxes. As a matter of fact, 
tlic system of taxation was placed on the Quranic basis, and the 
general principle followed was that tlie State should levy no tax 
unless it was approved by Muslim Law. In the judicial depart¬ 
ment that Law^ of course, reigned supreme. Firuz rendered 
u great service to the people by abolishing ^orture and inhuman 
forms of punishment. For some of these reforms the Sultan was 

t8 
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prol)«ably indebted to Ills competent Wazir, Klian-l-Jahan 
Maqbul, a converted Hindu of Toliiigana. 

thk army. 

Firuz weakened the military organisation of the Sultanate 
by his inis]>laced i>enero.sity. Afif says tliat he promulgated an 
order to the following elTcct; ‘‘When a soldicT grows old and 
incapable, his son shall succeed him as his deputy ; if he has no 
vSon, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his slave shall 
represent him.’* The annual inspection of the cavalry horses 
was rendered ineffective by the prevalent corruption, which was, 
sometinic^s at least, even encouraged by the vSultan. 

the: slave: system 

The number of slaves was steadily growing. In the Sultan’.s 
lialace there* were 4 o,0(ju slaves, and the number of slaves in all 
parts of the Kmidre w as estimated at jS()/X) 0. A sci)arale 
dejiartment was established for the proper management of the 
slaves. vSlaverv had become a potential source of danger to the 
Emi)ire. 

WORKS OF I'UBLIC UTILITY 

Firiiz was a zealous builder of U)wns and mosejnes. He was 
the founder of towns like Jaunpur, Firuzabad and Falehabad. 
Many mosques, monasteries, and inns were built for the con- 
vcnic-nce of the Muslims at different places. New gardens were 
laid out near Delhi. T*^vo monoliths of Asoka were brought to 
Delhi, one from a village near Khizrabad on the Jumna, the 
other from Meerut. The cause of agriculture was well served 
by tlie excavation of four iiiiportanl canals: one from the Sutlej 
to the Cdiaghar (96 miles), another from the ncighbburhood of 
the Sirmur hills to Arasani, a third from the Ohaghar to 
Firuzabad, and another from the Jumna to a place at some 
distance from Firuzabad. The facilities of irrigation jirovided 
by the.se canals increased the fertility of the Doab and the 
Delhi region. The increase in the area of cultivation naturally 
increased the revenue. These beneficial measures were accom¬ 
panied by others, which have been rightly described as 
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^graiiclinotherly legislation/ For instance, we may refer to the 
marriage bureau and the employment bureau established by 
the Sultan. 

PKOMOTION OK J,K'\RNIX(^ 

An orthodox vSunni, Fini/. was naturally interested in the 
si)read of Islamic learning. Ho built many madrasas which 
Were liberally endowed. .Many learned divines and vscholars 
enjoyed his ])atroiiage. He was interested in secular literature 
as well, 'rile celel)rated historical works of Barani and Afif, 
l)Oth bearing the name of iMruz, were Avritton diiringiliis reign. 
Alter the conquest of Nagarkot a large library fell into the 
hands of the Sultan, rnder his orders some Sanskrit works 
found in that library wero translated intt) Persian. One of the 
greatest divines wln) enjoyed the Sutlai/s favour was Jalal-ud- 
diii Riiini. 


SrCCKSSORS OK KIKUZ 

iMrnz Avas succeeded l>y his grandson, Ghiyas-ud-din 
"riigliliuj vShah II, who wms defeated and killed by the adherents 
•t>f Ills cousin, Abu Bakr, in February, 1380. Abu Bakr Avas 
raised to the throne, but he was deposed some months later l)y 
Xasii-iubdin Muhammad Shah, Avho had been trying to occupA’ 
tile throne since the old vSnlian’s death. Abu Bakr was cap- 
tuied and imprisoned in tlie fort of ^leerul, where lie died scKm 
afterwards. There were rebellions in the Doab and in MoAAat ; 
the loyalty of Mime prominent Muslim officers could not be 
relied on. In the midst of these troubles Nasir-iubdin died 
(January, 1304). His son and succeSvSor, Ala-ud-din Sikaiidar 
vShah, folloAvcd him to the grave A\’ithiu Uvo months. The next 
Sultan was his >oungei- brother, Nasir-iidMin Mahmud Shah, 
the last mchiber of the Tughlu(] family Avho reigned at Delhi. 
His authority was not recogni.sod by some powerful nobles, 
Avho raised Nusrat vShah, another grandson of Firuz Tughlnq, 
as a rival claimant to the throne. The Empire rapidly fell to 
pieces. A ixnverful eunuch named Malik SarAvar, avIio enjoyed 
the lofty title of Sullan-ush-Sharq (Ruler of the East), made 
himself independent at Jaunpur and founded the Sliarqi 
dynasty Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujarat, proclaimed his 
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independence. Other Provincial (Governors followed suit- 
Nusrat Shah’s partisans scmietimes exercised more authority 
lliaa Nasir-ud-diii ^Jahnuid in .some parts of the Punjab and 
the Doab. • 


INVASION OK TIM UK (l^gS-og) 

When tlic Snltai\atc of Delhi was on llie l)rink of dissolu¬ 
tion, Timur invaded India. Born in i;^36 near Sainanjand, 
Timur became the bead of tlie Chagatai Turks at the age of .^3- 
He conquered Persia, Afghanistan, and Mesopotamia, and 
secured unrivalled reputation as a ruthless Avarrior. Tlie pretext 
for his Indian expedition was the toleration of idolatry by the 
vSiiltans of Delhi, but his real object was probably pluiidcT. 
He does not ai)pear to hgive entertained the idea of annexing 
Hindustan to his far-flung Knipire. 

The advance guard of Timur’s army occupied Multan 
before his arrival in India. He crossed the Indus in September, 
r.sgS, and, after crossing the Chenab, realised a large ransom 
from Talamba, an anciunl town about 70 miles from iMiiltan. 
Dipalpur and Ifluitnair suffered terribly during his progress 
towards Delhi, heaving behind him a sctnie of (lesr)lation which 
probably reminded men of the ravages of the Mongols, Timur 
appeared near Delhi in December. < >n tlie eve of tlie occupa¬ 
tion of Delhi, Timur ordered a general massacre of all Hindu 
prisoners in his ramp, 100,000 in number, for lie W'as afraid 
that on the day of l^attle they might ‘lircak their b<jnds, 
plunder our tents, anc^ join the enemy.’ The order Avas so 
rigorously carried out, says a Muslim chronicler, that a pious 
Maulana, who had never killed a sparrow in his life, was 
obliged to kill 15 Hindus. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, assisted by his minister 
Mallu, offered but a feelffe resistance to the invader. Their 
army consisted of 10,000 horse, 40,000 foot, and 120 elephants. 
On December 17 this army was defeated by Timur. Mallu fled 
to Baran ; the vSultaii fled to Oujarat, and he sought shelter 
under the rebel Governor, Miizaffar vShali. Timur occupied 
Delhi on DeceTnl>er* 18 and agreed, on the mediation of the 
Muslim divines, to spare the citizens. But the oppression of 
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Tiiiinr^s soldiers hunting for wealth compelled the Hindus to 
resist—and resistance invited general massacre by the invaders. 
For a few days the four cities of Delhi, vSiri, Jahanpanah, and 
Did Dellii were laid waste. A Muslim chronicler telk us, ‘‘High 
towers were built willi the heads of the Hindus, and their bodies 
became the food of ravenous beasts and birds. . . Such of the 
inhabitants as bad escaped alive were made lU’isoners.” Wc 
are also told lliat “tlicre was none so ljumble but he had at 
least twenty slaves.'* Some Indian stone masons were sent to 
Samarqand for the conslruclion of a great mosque there. 

At Delhi Timur was joined by Khi/.r Khan, the vSayyid, 

f 

who had been expelled by a rival from the (Governorship of 
Multan in i3(^5-(i6. lie* accompanied Timur as far as the 
borders of Kashmir, 'rnnur left Delhi on January r, 13<D9, 
ami marched to the norlli-easl. H<* occupied Meerut, Kaiigra 
and Jatriinu. I'he number ol Hindus hilled during the progress 
of the expedition must have been very large. Khi/r Khan was 
apixhnted (lovcnior of Multan, hahore, and Dipalpur. Timur 
cro^SL^l the Indus in Maich, i “after inflicting on India 
moi'L misery than had ever before been inflicted by any con- 
f]Ueror m a single invasion ** 


j>issoj,rTi()x oi- TiiK 

'I'imur’s (lei)arture lefl Delhi a desolate city, badauni says 
lha) “the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants 
who were left died, while for two whole months not a bird 
moved a wing in Delhi.** Nusrat vShal], who had been a fugitive 
in tlie Doab for some lime, made himself master of the city, 
l)ul he wr^^ soon foreed hv ]\Iallii to take refuge in Mevvat, 
where he soon afteiwvards died. The Provincial (Governors, as 
well as (he fief-holders of Northern India, became independent. 
Mai 111 carried on some successful military operations in the 
Doal> ; in 1401 he persuaded Sultan Nasir-ud-din Malimud to 
return to Delhi. The Sultan’s authority remained confined to 
Ddlii, Rolitak, vSamhhal, and the Doab. 

Nasir-iid-diii Mahmud died in February, 1/113. He was 
the last rci)iesentative of the TughUiq* dynasty. The nobles 
now raised Daulat Khan to the throne. In May, 1414, Khizr 
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Khan besieged Daulat Khan in Siri, defeated him, and im¬ 
prisoned him in Hissar. 

GENEAlvOCrCAb TABLE OF THE TFOIIIJ'Q DYNASTY 

Name unknown 


Rajal) 

i 

I 

riniz ( 1351 - 88 ) 


/afar Klian Nasir-u<l-(lin 

Muliaininad 

"I ; ( 1389 - 94 ) 

Nusral Hnkr 1 

Shah ♦ ( 1389 - 90 ) I 


I I 

.\la-ii<l-(lin Nasir-u(l-.lni 
( 1394 ) Mahinii<l 

vShah 

( 1394 - 1413 ) 


CAUSES OK THE FAIJ. OF THE SUr.l'ANATE 

At the lime of Nasir-nd-din Mahriud’s death the extent 
of the Sultanate w'as defined by the saying' : ‘'The rule of the 
Lord of the World extends from Lelln to Palaiii (a small town 
about g miles from Delhi).*' This was a sad contrast with the 
huge si7X* of the Kmpire in the early part of Muhammad 
Tiighluq’s reign. The i)rocess of decline had begun under 
Muhammad, whose charairter and policy were in some measure 
responsible for it. The Turkish luiif)irc was a typical oriental 
despotism* and despotism reiiuircs a strong i^ersonal ruler at 
the head of the State. Muhammad was not weak, but he 
lacked efficiency ; incfiicient strengTh degenerated into cruel 
tyranny and created confusion. The fortunes of the Kmjnre 
might liavc been revived if Firuz had been a strong and able 
ruler, but unfortunately he was a weak-minded bigot who was 
afraid of war and carried generosity beyond its logical limit. 
The successors of F'lruz remind us of the Later Mughals. Such 
men could not govern large Kmpire and absorb the shock of 
Timurinvasion. 


Ghivas-ud-Jiii 

( 1320 - 25 ) 

1 

IMuhammad 

( 1325 - 51 ) 


Falh kJIieui 


Ghivas-ud-din ill) 
( 1388 - 89 ) 
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Kitt tlic responsibility for the disi^olvitiou of the Empire 
must not 1 )C saddled on the Monarchy alone. The Muslim 
nobles were no longer fierce warriors like their hardy ancestors 
of the thirteenth century ; they had degenerated into <jose-loving 
debauchees, and excelled more in intrigue than in war. It is 
significant tliat the fourteenth century did not produce men 
like Qntb-iubdin, Iltulniisli, Balban, Ala-ud-din, Kafur, and 
Ohiyas-ud-diii Tughhui I'lie enormous ipiniher of slaves in 
tlie reign oi Firii/. Tughlmi betrayed tlie rottenness of tlie 
Muslim State and tlie Muslim society ; hut out of 40,000 slaves 
in the palace no Illiitniisli or balban or Kafur emerged. 

Thirdly, the Iniipirc had l)ecome U)o big to l)e governed 
from a single centre in that age of defective communications. 
The comjnest of Soiitlicrn India wa^ a brilliant exploit, but 
ultimately it proved a costly blunder. From the clays of 
Ala-ud-din tf) tl^e final sejiaratiou of tlic Soutli tlicic war> an 
aImo^t regular succession oi reliellion.s, which strainc'd the re- 
sourcc.s of the Km [are to a considerable degree. Instead ot 
becoming a comiiact unit, the l{my)ire remained a collection of 
priiicii)alities under Muslim (foveniors and Hindu vassals, over 
whom the Central (lovcniment could exorcise little control 
except through military coercion. 

Finally, the lecalcitrancc of the Hindus proved hardly kv?s 
disastrous to the Sultanate than it did to Aurang/eb at a lalet 
date The Rajputs were not .subiugated ; it took tlie Muslims 
a whole century to bring a !ort like Ranthainbhor under y)cr- 
inaiient control, d'he Hindus ol the South did not acccj)t the 
e.stnblishmcnt of Muslim suzerainty as* an accomplished fact. 
The Hindus of the Hoab, living williin striking distance of 
the capital, raised their heads whenever the kx'al officers or the 
Central (kwernment showed signs of weakness. This was 
largely due to the failure the Sultanate to evolve any con¬ 
sistent i>o]icy tow’ards the Hindus. Nothing was done to con¬ 
ciliate them and to draw them into partnershi]) in mailers of 
administration ; mofeover, they were .•sometimes victimised as 
regards their wealth and their faith. Tbc nilcTvS continued to 
live within military camps in a hostile country, although the 
progress of time, and natural neighbourly ^mtact, must have to 
some extent softened the bitterness of the era of conquest. 
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SECTION III 

THE SAYYIDS AND THE LODIS 


KHIZR KHAN (1414-21) 

Khizr Khan’s litlu to Sayyid blood is not licyoiid dispuic. 
Although he sccnrod Ihc throne of Dellii after DauUit Khan’s 
defeat, he did not assume the royal title. He professed to rule 
as the viceroy of Timur’s son and successor, Shah Rukh, to 
whom lie prol>aMy sent occasional tribute. He sent frequent 
expeditions to supiiress the turbulent Hindus of the Doab, but 
no attempt was made to subjugate the iiroviiioes which had 
seceded from the Sultanate. Khizr Khan’s authority was con¬ 
fined to Delbi, the Doab, and the Punjab. 

thk later savvids (1421-51) 

Khizr Khan was succeeded by his son Mubarak, who ir-ed 
the roval title of Shah. He occupied the throne for about 13 
years, but a few expeditions against the Khokar^' and the 
Hindus of the Doab exhaust the hi.story of his reign. He 
was murdered in February, 1434, the ch.ief of the consjurators 
being the \Vazi)\ ySarwaiiyul-IMiilk. The new Sullan, 

Muhammad vSliali, a nephew of ^Itfoarak, succee.led with the 
assistance of other nobles in punishing Saiwar-nl-Miilk 
Mahnnul Klialji of Mahva advanced as far as Delhi, but lie was 
obliged to return in ha.stc to .save his cai)ital from a threatened 
attack by Ahmad Shah of Gujarat Bahlul Lodi, the Afghan 
Governor of Lahore aiid Sirhind, lieljied the Sultan against 
tile ruler of Mahva. For this .service the Sultan rewarded him 
with the title of Khan-i-Khan and publicly addressed him as 
his son. But Bahlul Jx)di was ambitious, and he was. instigated 
by the Khokars to seize the' throne of Delhi. An attack on 
l>elhi failed, and Bahlul retreated. But the* Sultanas authority 
was evcrywliere defied : “there were Amirs at tw'cnt>' krosh 
from |>elhi who shook off their allegiance and began to jirejiare 
themselves for resistaiirce.” Muhammad Shah was .snccu^dcd in 
1445 by his son, Ala-ud-din Alam Shah, an incompetent weak¬ 
ling. Supported by ifis treacherous Wazir, Bahlul Lodi occupied 
Delhi ill 1451. Alam Shah resigned his crotvn ^wilhoiit opposi- 
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tion and established his residence at Budaun, where he died 
peacefully some years later. 


GliNCALOCrlCAL TABLE OP THE SAYVJD 1>VNA*STY 
Kliizr Khan (1414-21) 


Miii/z-ud'diii 

Muliarak 

(1421-34) 


Farid Kluin 

• 1 

Shah 

(H34-45) 

j 

Ala-u(l-din Alain Shah 
(1445-51) 


v,KU\.r], M)i>i 

W lien llaliliil ox erllirew lluk totteriii.^ Sayyid dynasty, 
lie exercised elTevlive antliority over the orealer j^ari of llie 
l^nijab, and one of his relatives, Darya Khan Lodi, ruled 
Sambhal, i.c., the coiiiilrv to ilie east of Dellii. The Doab was 
\’irtually under ihi* control of independent Chieftains. All other 
iirovinces were independent for more tlian half a centuiy. 

Jhihhil J/uh was a capable and anibili(nis man, but he 
had the wisdom to realise that the Sultanate could no loiij^e^ 
he restored to its lormer power and i)restiiie. The independent 
provinces could not be reconquered, nor could the Monarchy 
l>e exalted after the model laid down by balban. I'he haihe:hty 
Afghan nobles regarded the King as an equal, and Bahlul had 
to remain content with the position oi a pyitnub inter pares. 
A Muslim t'hronicler observes, “In his*social meetings he never 
sal on a throne, and would not allow his nobles to stand ; and 
even during public audiences he did not occupy the throne, but 
Sealed himself upon a cariiel ... if at any lime they (i.c., the 
iioblesj were displeased with him, he tried so hard to pacifv 
tliein that he would himself go to tlicir houses, ungird his 
sw’ord from his w'aist, and place it before the offended party ; 
nay, he would siunelimcs even take off his turban from his head 
and solicit forgiveness ... He maintained a brotlierlV inter¬ 
course witli all his chiefs and soldiers.” 

<‘)ne of Bahlurs earliest measures nvas the overthrow of 
Hamid Khan; the treacherous H'ac^fr of the last Sayyid King, 
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who liad helped him in occupying Delhi. Soon aft^er his 
accession he led an expedition against Mullan, but during his 
absence from Delhi the capital was attacked by Mahmud Shah 
of Jaunpur, who was strengthened by the secret support of 
some old nobles of Alain vShah. As soon as the news reached 
him Bahlul hurried back to Delhi and compelled Mahmud Shah 
to retreat. Tliis victory created a favourable impression about 

the Lodi regime and consolidated the new Sultan’s authority. 

• 

The Jauni)ur invasion convinced Bahlul that the safety 
his throne required the effective subjugation of the Doab and 
the conquest of Jaunpur. In a series of i)unitive expedition'^ 
he suppressed the rebellious chiefs in Mewal and the Doab. 
Then he began a long war against Jaunpur, which resulted in 
the incorporation of that Kingdom in the Sultanate (1470). 
Some time later the govejjmnent of the new ])rovince was en¬ 
trusted to the Sultan’s eldest son, Barbak Shah. Kalju (Jalaun 
district, U. P b Dholjmr, and (Iwalior were subjugated. 


SiKANDAR L<nn \14Sg-15r7) 

Bahlul Lodi was succeeded i)y his 0 \'m\ son, Nizam Klian, 
w'ho took the title r)f vSikandar Shall, in July, 1489. Bari)ak 
vShah assumed the royal title at Ja.iinpur ami hauglitily refused 
to acknowledge the su/.eiaint> of liis younger lirolher. A 
succes.sful ex]>eclition against Jaunpur secured the submission of 
Barbak Shah. Sikandar left him in charge of Jaunpur, but 
some faithful Afghan nobles were associated with him in the 
administration of the prrA’ince, obviously to keep his ambition' 
in check. But the powerful Zamindars of Jaunpur defied Barbak 
Shah, and, disgusted with liis incompetence, Sikandar iilaced 
him in confinement. When Sikandar personally appeared in 
Jaunpur territory to suppress the Zamindars, they invited 
Husain vShah, the Shanp Sultan who had been dethroned by 
Bahlul Tvodi, to reoccupy his throne. Husain Shah came at 
the head of a large force, but lie was defeated and compelled 
to take refuge in Benga^, where he passed the remaining years 
of his life in obscurity. Bihar was occupied by Sikandar 
I.odi^s army. The Sultan now invaded Bengal, but a treaty of 
mutual noil-aggression averted hostilities. 
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The subju;;(ation of Jaunpur and the conquest of Bihar were 
no mean military and political achievements. The boundaries 
of the vSullanalc now touched Bengal in the east. Sikaiidar 
was a strong ruler. He suppressed rebellions witli a determina- 
lion which restored respect for the Central Covernnient. He 
ilid not spare even the haughty Afghans. Although he did not 
introduce any wholesome change in the method of administra¬ 
tion, he insisted on proper auditing of account'll and i)nnished 
defalcation and cni]>e///Jeinent with a severity “which w’ould have 
liorrified Firuz Tughlmp An efiiciont system of espionage kejn 
the Sultan in touch with all important incidents and tlie senti¬ 
ments of Ins subjects. The abolition of com duties and tlie 
removal of restrictions on trade contributed to tlio economic 
prosperity of the ]icople. 

In one resi)ect, liowcver, v^ik.uuhir's pedicy fell below the 
rigid standard o!' wise statesman‘'lii]i. Ldke Firuz Tughluq he 
followed tlic jiolicy -cjf religious ]icrsecutioii and alienated the 
Hindus. A Brahmin lost his life for the offence of Siiying in 
the presence pf some Muslims that his faith was not inferior 
to Islam. The temples t»f Mathura were ordered to be destroyed. 
Idols were given to the luitcheis \\h-o utilised them as meat- 
weights. The Hindus were not allowed to bathe in tlie Jumna, 
and ])arbers weie j^rohibited from shaving the Hindu jnlgrims. 

Sikandar f.odi was generous both to tlie ]>o()r and to the 
learned. His [Kitronage to Muslim sclmlars and di\iiics led 
to the growtli of learning. He ordered a Sanskrit work on 
medicine to lie translated into Persian. He himself wrote verses 
in Persian. He was a patron of art a> well. He founded the 
city of Agra, which became in the day> of the (Ireat ilughals 
the centre of the sideiidour that was Ind. The foundations of 
the city were laid in 1504, and it was intended to serve as a 
ctmvenieiit ^military base fc'r punitive expeditions against the 
turbulent lief-holders of KUuva, Biyana, Kol, (^fwalior, and 
Dholpur. During the last years of his life Sikandar Lodi often 
lived at Agra. 

IBRAHIM U>DJ (1517-26) 

Sikandar Lodi was succeeded by his ^son Ibrahim, wdio 
was more tactless than tyrannical or incompetent. He decided 
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to crush the pretensions of the poAverful Afghan nobles who 
looked upon their Jagirs his their own of right, and inirchased 
by their swords rather than as due to any bounty or liberalit}" 
on the part of the sovereign.’ Kirishta says that ‘'contrary to 
the custom of his father and grand-father, he made no distinc¬ 
tion among liis officers, wliethcr of his own tribe or otherwise, 
and said publicly that Kings sliould have no relatives nor clans¬ 
men, but that all around should be considered as subjects and 
servants of the sta\e ; and the Afghan chic'is. who had hitlierU* 
been allowed tc> sit in tlie presence, were constrained to stand 
in front of the throne, with their hands crossed before them.” 
This haughty King clearly understood the grave risks inherent 
in a .system which vainly tried to reconcile the claims of an 
miscruimlous and over-powerful nobility witli the rights of a 
despotic Monarchy. He wanted to make the Monarchy the 
.supreme factor in the ‘Stale su]»renie in autliority as well as 
ill dignity. Hut lie could not go lieyoiid the traditions ol tlire^ 
troubled centuries ; ihe nc^likw failed to understand that their 
exaggerated claims h.ad led to the rise of a system which com¬ 
bined the evils of oligarchy with those of Monarchy, destroy¬ 
ing the best features of both. The result was a bitter struggle 
betw’cen Ibrahim Lodi and his nobles, culniiiiating in the 
destruction of Afghan power in the lield of Panipat. 

The nobles at iirsl tried Ic) get rid of the inconvenient 
Sultan by placing liis lirolluer Jalal on llie lliitMie of Jaunpur 
But some of the cx])erieiiced nobles soon realised their mistake, 
and Jalal, deserted In most of his friends, had to seek shelter 
at flw'alior. Ibrahim cajitured (Lvalior and secured the sub¬ 
mission of the Hindu *pnnce Jalal was captured in Clondwana 
and murdered. 

Ibraliim tlieii punislied some i)roniinent ufibles and created 
alarm a.mongst tin nobility. A formidable rebellion was 
organi.scd, 1ml the rebel iorccs were crushed by a royal army, 

expedition was thun sent against Rana Sangram Singh of 
Mewar, who bravely defended liis territory. The discontent 
of the barons gradiu^lly reached its climax, and Daulat Khan 
Lodi invited Babur to invade India. Ibrahim Lodi was defeated 
and killed in the first battle of Panipat (1526) and the founda¬ 
tions of the Muglial Rinpire were laid. 
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Gl?NKALO<UCAIv TAIUyU OF THE l/)I>r DYNASTY 


Bahhil ivodi (1451-89) 


Biirhak Sliali 
(Jauiiimr) 


Sikaiidar Lodi 
(1489-1517) 


Iliralnin Lodi 
< 15! 7-26 r 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PROVINCIAL KIXGDl^MvS 

SECTION 1 

KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

The decline of llie vSiiltaniile of Delhi necessniily resulted 
in the establishment of indei)eiidenl liriiicipalities in dilTereiit 
parts (jf India. Kacli of these principalities had a seiKirate 
liistory of its own till its aljs()r])tioii in the Muirhal ICminre. 

KVSIIMIR 

•- 

The valley of Kashmir liad never come within the Sullanalc 
of Delhi, but Hindu rule had been supidanted tliere l)y an 
adventurer named Shah Mirza, who ascended tlic throne in 
1346 under the title of Shams-nd-din Shah. One of his 
successors, vShihab-iid-din (i35g-78), was a successful warrior 
and a good administrator. vSikandar (j^•, 03-1410) was a cruel 
persc^CLitor and iconoclast. The Hindit,*^ of Kashmir were offered 
the choice between Islam and exile ; to this order is to be 
traced the present Muslim majority in Kashmir, Zaiii-iil-Abidiii 
(1420-70] was, however, as liberal as Akl'»ar in his religious 
policy. He recalled many Hindu exiles and even allowed some 
converts to return to their ancestral faith. He was a benevolent 
administrator, a scholar, and a patron of learning. Tnder his 
patronage the Afahdbhdraia and the Riijatarauf^inl were tran¬ 
slated from Sanskrit into Persian. His successors were ‘mere 
puppets set up, inilled down, and set up again by factions and 
powerful nobles'- In 1561 tlie dynasty of Shah Mir/,a‘was over¬ 
thrown, and Crhazi Shah, the founder of the Chakk dynasty, 
occupied the throne. The last ruler of this dynasty submitted 
to Akbar in 1580. 

JAUNPTJR 

During the reign, of the last vSultan of the Tughliiq dynasty 
the eunuch Alalik Sarwar declared his independence at Jaunpur 
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ij[i394)/ His authority extended as far west as Aligarh, and 
the oast Tirhiit came* under his infliionce. (3ne of his 

■successors, Ibrahim, Shah (1^02-36), was a cultured patron of 
learning. He invaded llengal to punish Raja Clanesh for his 
hostility to Islam, but tlie expedition proved abortive. His son 
.Mahmud Shah (1436-38) waged war against Malwa and Delhi. 
Husain Shah (1/158-70) led a Miccessful raid to Orissit, but he 
was unable to'resist Ihihlul Lodi‘S. Under the Shanii dynasty 
Jaunpur became a celebrated centre of Mus'lim art* and learning 
and came to be called ‘the Shiraz of India*. 


MAI.WA , 

Tlic indepemlenc'e of Malwa \va^ established by Dilawar 
Khan ('duiri, an Afghan, towards the close of the fourteenth 
e:entnry. He was murdered by his son Hiishang Shah (1406-35), 
who a‘-sunied tlie slyie ot royalty. lie* was once defeated and 
taken j>risoneT bv Mn/afl'ar Shah I of (iiijarat. Afterwards he 
led two abortive expeditions to (lujarat and also a successful 
raid lo Orissa. lie was an amliitious ruler, Init his military 
exploits were not very creditable. Sometime after his death the 
Khaljis usurped the throne. Mahmud Khalji I (143(^-60) rcvsisted 
an invasion of Ahmad Sludi I of (iiijarat, advanced as far as 
Dellii with the vain desire of occupying tlie imperial throne, 
repeatedly fought against Rana K.uiul)ha of Mewar, and even 
led an expedition against tlie llahmani Kingdom. He received 
formal recognition from the iiliantoni Calijdi of Ugypt. He 
was the greatest of the Muslhn Kings of ^lahva, and this iii- 
dei)endenl Sultanate reached its grcatCvSt extent diinng his reign. 
Tito last ruler of the dynasty, Mahmud Khalji II (1510-31), 
was Aveak and de])eiKlent on the support of his Rajput subjects. 
Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar defeated and cai>tured him. In 
1531 llaliadur Shah of (uijarat annexed Malwa. Four years later 
Emperor Humayun occupied Malwa, but after his departure 
Mallii Khan, an ex-officer of the Khaljis, establi.shecl himself at 
Mamht, the capital of ^lalwa. Malwa came under the control 
ttf Slier Shall in 154.:. In 1561 Akbar conquered ^lalwa from 


* See p. 275. 
»vSec p. 282. 
See p. 31C. 
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Baz Bahadur, son of Shuja’at Khan, who had been Oovenior 
of Mahva under Islam Shah Siir. 

GUJARAT 

The rich province of (Uijarat occupied an important place 
among the provincial Kingdoms i\hich arose (»n the ruins of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. In 1.^96, Zafar Khan, Governor of 
Gujarat, the son of a Rajt)Ut convert, proclaimed his iiidei)en- 
dence ; .some >'ears later he assumtd the title of Sultan INIiizaffar 
Shah. He comiuered Idar, defeated and captured Mnshane: 
Shah of .Mah\a, and led an expedition against Jaunjmr. His 
grandson, Alimad Shah I (1411-42) fought again.st Malwa, 
Khandesh, and .-oinc petty Rajput States like Dinigari)ur. He 
founded tlie city of Ahmadabad. 

Perliai)s the greatest, nilei of llie dynasty was ^lalinmd 
]k*garha (1458-1511), who fought again.st Mahmud Khalji J ot 
JIahva and C(mciuered Giniar and Chainpancr. His territories 
were bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea (for he held 
Junagarh and Chaul), on the south by Khandesh, on the cast by 
Maiidii, and on the north by Jalor and Nagaiir in Rajputana. 
Under him llie Kingdom of Gujarat reached its highest extcnit. 
A Portuguese naval expedition, led by the son of the PortngiK^e 
Viceroy in India, was defeated in the liarl>our of Cliaul in J50S 
by a Gujarat army, which wa^ assisted l)y a naval force sent 
by tile Sultan of Ivgypt. This victory did not produce any 
lasting result. In 1509 the rortugiicse \’iceioy defeated the 
Gujarat army and its P'gyptian allies at Din, and Mahmud made 
peace with the Portuguese by f)ffcring tlicm a site for a factory 
at Diu. 

Mu/affar Shah II (1511-26), who succeeded Begarha, fought 
agaiUvSt Rana vSangram Singh of Mewar. The tradition of 
hostility against that Rajput State was continued by- Bahadur 
Shah (1526-37), who sacked Chilor after the great Rana’s death, 
B,ahadur Shah also led expeditions into the Deccan and con- 
(juered Malua. Towards the close of his reign Empetor 
Humayun invafled Gujarat and occupied a part of the country ; 
but the rise of Shcr Shah in the cast compelled the Mughal 
Emperor to retreat, Bahadur Shah was the last great indei>en- 
dent iTikT of Gujarat! He was treacherously murdered by the 
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rortuguese. Ilis snccussors were mere puppets in the hands of 
the turbulent nobles. vSome unsuccessful attcini)ts were made 
to expel the Portuguese from Diu. Akbar concjuercd Gujarat 
in 1572. ^ 

KAJPUTAN\ 

The conquest of Chitor by iVla-ud-din Khalji lias ])eei\ 
referred to in a i)revioiis chapter*. It is probable that Gtilulot 
authority in Mewar ua^ restored hy Haniir towards the close 
of Ala-ud-din’s reign. In (lie lifteenlh century Mewar became 
a |)Owerful vState under Rana Kumbha {i43^';-b8). He rojtealedly 
frmght against the Sultans of Malwa and (Uijarat, and raised 
a great pillar of victorv at Chitor in comineinoration of his 
successes. He was a .great builder of temples and fortresses, 
and a patron of learning The jxnvcr of IVIewar reached its 
height during the i.cigii of Kana Sanga (1500-28). His conflicts 
uith tbe Sultans of Mahva and Gujarat were generally success¬ 
ful. He defeated and raiHured Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa, 
but gencrou^l\ restored him to his throne. Sanga repulsed an 
expedition '-eiit liy Ibrahim Lodi. But his attempt to defeat 
Balmr resulted in a disastrous defeat (battle of Khanua, 1527).® 

The Katbor clan, which now rules over the Slates of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner, claims a high antiquity for itself. Tori connects 
the Rathors witli the Gahadavalas of Kananj. The modern 
histor>' of .Marwar really begins uilh Chunda (1304-1421), 
whose successor Jodha (1,438-88) built the fort of Mandor and 
the town of Jixlhpnr. Marv^ar reached the zenith of its power 
under Maldev (1532-0:), (he famous antagonist of Sher Shah^,^. 

The Kachchhapaghatas of Atnlier or Jaipur claim descent 
from tlie Solar dynasty. According to Tod, the principality of 
Amber was* founded in the tenth century. Probably this princi¬ 
pality ac(iuired some political importance in the fourteenth 
century ; but the rulers of Amber did not attain prominence 
before they connected themselves with the Mughal Empire. 
Rihari Mai of Amber became a vassal of Akbar in 1561. 


"See pp. 243-244. 

* See Chn])ter XVI, Section I. 
«Sce Chapter XVT, Section TL 
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r,HNGAL 

\\ e have already traced llie rulations of UeiiRal with the 
Sultanate of Delhi till the failnie of Finiz Shah Tiiffhlriq’s 
oxpeditiofis. Sikandar Shah, whom that weak Sultan left as 
the independent ruler of Ilen^al, had a successful and prosjKT- 
ous reign. He was succeeded l)y his .son, (ihiyas-ud-din Azam 
Shall and l)enevoleut ruler. He sent an 

embassy to China find corresponded with tlie great p<>et Hafiz. 
Under liis successors a Braliinin /aniiiidat named Raja (uuiesh 
(called ‘Kans’ by Mu'^liin hivStoriaris) became very j»owerful, and 
finally seized the throne (1414). vSome scholars suggc'St tliat 
lie ruled in tlie name of two i)uppet vSultans. Disgusted at the 
restoration of Hindu rule in Bengal, an induontial Muslim saint 
named Qutb-ul-Alam invited Ibrahim Shah Shaiap of Jauninir 
to jainish the usurped/. The expedilitm proved abortive. 
Oanesh was succccdud by his sou Jadu, who embraced Islam 
and came to be known as Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah. He 
persecuted the Hindus. W’ilh the death of his sou and successor 
in 1442 the dynasty of Raja Oanesh camu to an end and soon 
afterwards tlie old dynasty of Iliyas Sliah was restored. Bengal 
continued to suffer from the aggressions oi tlie rulers of Jauupur. 
During the last quarter of the* fifteentli century the Abyssinian 
slaves liecamc the King-makers at (lauT ; anarchy and misrule 
were the inevitable consequence’s. 

Tile power of the Aliyssinians was crushed by Husain 
Shall (1493-1519], a Savyid by descent, who may be justly des¬ 
cribed as the greatest ruler of medieval Bengal. He gave shelter 
to' Hu.sain vShah of Jiyinpur, who had been expelled from his 
^.Kingdom by Bahlul I/)di. Husain Shah sent expeditions against 
'Orissa and Assam, but the extent of his coiuiucsts cannot be 
precisely determined. We are merely told that ‘the tributary 
XUjas as far as Orissa, paid implicit obedience to his commands ; 
tior v\as there a single rebellion or insurrection during his 
EOign.' He was a generous ruler and tolerant to Hinduism. 

• Ntisrat Shah (1518-3.3), Husain Shah’s son and successor, 
was an able and powerful ruler. He is described iir Babur’s 
autobiography as one of tlie five great Muslim rulcTS wnth formid** 
able armies, fie established his authority in Tirhut, gave 
shelter to many Afghan nobles who left Delhi after* the battle 
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^)1 Paiiipat, and established diplomatic rclatioiis with Bahadur 
Shah of (iUjarat. Curing his reign the Portuguese made their 
a])pearancL‘ in llengal. Xusrat Shah was a i)atron of arts. His 
successor, riliiya.^-iubdin Mahmud Sliah (1533-3''^)) the last 
iiKlependeiit ruler of Bengal. Oaur was then occupied by Sher 
,S]iah. 


SECTION II 

KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


KHANDESH 

Tile Kingdom (d Kliandesli ua^ situated in tlie Tajdi 
v.dley. It tontaiiied tlie iiji]>ortant chy of Burhanpui and the 
imi)regiiable tori of Asirgarli. After I'nu/ Shah Tughlini^s 
deaih Malik Kaja harrukhi, (hwernor of Kliandesh, i>roclaiined 
bis tiKkj)endencL Tlie rulers of Kliaridesh came into conflict 
wiili the Sultans of (hijarat and the Hahmani Sultans on many 
occasion-. Asirgarli surrendered to Akbar in roar and Khandesli 
became one of the provinces of tlie Muglial ICinpire. 

KisK or Tin: uaiimam kinoix.im 

\Vc have already referred to the rel)cllion ot the hjirign 
nobles at Devagiri during the reign of Muliamniad Tiigliluiik 
Ismail Mukh, the leader of the rebels, resigned his ]>osition in 
favour of an intrepid soldier named Hasan, who assumed the 
style of royally under the Idle of Alhd ^^u/af^ar Ala-ud-diu 
Bahinaii Shah in and established the so-called Bahmani 

Kingdom. The storv of HasanV. connection witli a Brahmin 
astnilogei* named Chuigu, recorded b>’ Firishta, docs not stand 
scrutiny 'Hasan claimed descent from the royal house of Persia, 
and the title ‘Bahiuan Shah* assumed by him was merely a 
formal assertion of that claim. He established his capital at 
(dilharga. After Muliammad Tughluq’s death Hasau could 
■safely devote himself to the task of expansion and consolida¬ 
tion, for Firuz Tughluq had no desire to make an attempt for 


* See p. 269. 
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the reconquest of the Deccan. Goa, Dalihol, Kolhapur, aiul 
Telingana were conqiiored; at the time of Hasan’s death 
(1558) his territories extended from Daulatabad to Uhongir (in 



the Nizam’s Dominions) and from the river Wainganga to the 
Krishna. An expedition against some Hindu chieftains in the 
Carnatic captured an immense l)ooty. Ha.san personally led an 
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cxpuctition against Mahva and Ciujarat, but he retreated witli- 
i)Ut accomplisliing his object. His adniinislration was based 
on the model of tile vSullanate of Delhi. The Kingdom was 
divided into him/.v (Giilbarga, Daiilatabad, Ilerar, Bidar) which 
were assigned to failhfid and enterprising AlUvSlim nobles. 

sTurr.GLK r,KT\vi!:Kx tiih hmtmant ani> vijayanagar Kix(;r)OMS 

It was during the reign of Hasan’s successor, Muhaininad 
Slnih I (135^-771, lhal the long struggle lictwccii the Bahmani 
and Vijayanagar Kingdoms began. Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
and Kanhayya of V 7 araiigal oiTended Muhammad by. resisting 
Ids currency reform and also liy demanding the cession of the 
Kaicluir Doab. Tin- Hindus were dufLaled. Kanhayya had to 
bii> i>eaec b> swearing fealty, ])aying a large indemnity, and 
t'cding (jolkcmda. M(»rc than 400,oou Hindus were massacred 
mtliin Ihikka’s teiiilnrx’ after Ins defc'at in the great battle of 
Kauthal (i3f'>7''. 

'i'he struggle ag.iiTist \ijayanagar uas coiUiniied by 
Mnhanimad’s son and successor, Mujahid (i377-7fi), who besieged 
Bukka's cajiital ;is well as Adnni, but failed to cajiture either 
oi the tuo places. 'Phe bmie of contention was, as usual, the 
fertile Kaicliur Doah. Muhammad Shah II (1378-07) w'as a 
man ot peace, inlerested in literature and science rather Ilian 
in l)lo(Kly wars of coucpiest. 

'Phe jjolicy of aggresrion was reviicd Iw' Firu/ Shah 
(1307-1422), who combined tiard drinking and a large harem 
uitli religions orthodoxy. In i ;c)8 Harihara 11 of \bjayanagar 
invaded the Raichur Doab with an a^niy of 30,000 horse and 
r^oo.ooo fool. A clever stratagem adopted by a Muslim officer 
created confusion in the Hindu camp and compelled Harihara 
lo retreat. The Hindu King had to conclude peace and scjcure 
the release of Brahmin capt^^'es by paying a heavy indemnity. 
Firu/ Sliali’s relations with the Muslim rulers of Khandesh, 
(hijaral, and Mahva were not friendly ; they instigated the 
rulers of Vijayanagar to declare war against the proud Bahmani 
Sultan* In 140b war w^as rcncw'ed, the excuse being the attempt 
of Bukka II t(^ capture the beautiful daughter of a goldsmith 
•of Mudgal. An attack on the city of V^ijayanagar failed, and 
Firuz himself was defeated and wounded by the Hindus. But 
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a Bahniani general coiKiULTecl tile re.U'ion as far as the Tunj>a- 

bhiidra, and Bnkka tf coiichulcd ]>cacv on huinilialing condi¬ 
tions. He sent one of his daughters to h'iniz vShah's harem,. 
ceded Banjiapur and paid a large indemnity. In 1417 Firuy: 
subjugated Telingana. In 1^20 a fresh war with Vijayanagar 
followed ; the Hindn*^ defeated Firuz and ravaged his territory. 
Towards tlie close of liis reign this vig(/rous King became a 
feeble voluptuary. 

His brother and successor, Ahmad Shall (1422-35), carried 
on the struggle against Vijayanagar w'ith renewed vigour A 
large Hindu army encanii)ed on the southern bank of the 
Tungabhadra under the kadersliip of the King liimse'lf ; but a 
surprise attack created confusion, and the King fled to 
Vijayanagar. Alimad Shah nicTcilessly lavaged V'ijayanagar 
territory, butcliered thousands of innocent non-comliatants, 
an(F -omitted nothing that could offend tlie religious senti¬ 
ments of the Hindus. The city of \’ijay:inagar was then 
besieged. Deva Raya IJ nc»w concluded ]>eace by ]>aying tribute 
(1423). Ahmad Shah then captured the fortress of Warangal 
and destroyed the iiuK i^ciulence of the Kakatiya 

Kingdom. He also defeated Ilushang Shaii of Malwa, and 
fought against the Sultan of (jujarat ov'er the possession o{ the 
island of Mahim (which stood on tlie Mite (d the present island 
of Bombay). He transfcTied hi^ capjUd from fuilixirga to Bidar. 
This ferocious tynint is d?scn1)ed by a Muslim ehroiueler in 
the following words- ‘Mlis (lisj)osition w'as ad(»rned with the 
ornament of clemency and temperance and with the jewel of 
abstinence and devotion.'* He was a superstitious fanatic, 
Init liis love of learning* was genuine. 

Repeated defeats at the hands of the ^luslims compelled 
Deva Raya II to revise his military system. He W'as advised 
that the success of the xMuslims was due to the siii)criorily of 
their cavalry and tlieir skill in archerv’. He admitted the 
Muslims in his service, gave them /agin, and built a mosque 
at Vijayanagar for their wi^rshi]). With the reorganised army* 
he invaded the Raichur Doab in 1443 and secured some jn'eli- 
minary successes, but Sultan Ala-iid-din Ahmad (r435-5’7). 
and successor of Ahmad Shall, compelled him to sue for ])eace ; 
tlie regular payment <^f tribute was insisted upon. Some Hinclir 
chiefs of the Konkaii were reduced to submission. Though 
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addiciecl to pluasiire, AUt-ud-Qiii was a stern ruler,' a great 

builder, and a i)atron of learning. 

His successor was liis son Huinayiin (1457-61), a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant, rightly described as a ‘homicidal maniac,' He 
is still reineniberod in the Deccan as the Zaliin (oppressor). 
During the reign of hi-^ minor son and successor, Ni/am Shah 
(1461-651, the bahinani Kingdom was threatened by the in- 
vasicnis of the Hindu rulers of Orissa jyid Telingana and 
Mahmud Khalji I of Malua. The next vSultan was his brother, 
Muhammad Sliah 111 (140582). 

MAITMrn 

Sultan Miijaliid luul shown great preference to tlie* Persians 
and Ihe Turks. 'I'he em[)lovmenl of fj.n'eign tr<x)ps, l)egun by * 
him, gradually assumed ^erions jn-oportions and ultimately 
ruitR'd the Jhihmani Kingdom. In the fifteenth century the 
Jkihmani court became a liot bed of intrigues, the* ‘Dcccanis' and 
the ‘Foreigners’ generally taking ojipodte sides. The line 
beUveen these two rival iK)lhical groups was for the first time 
clearly drawn in the reign of Ahmad Shah. The ])ob’tical feud 
was einbiUered l>y religions differences ; tlie ‘Deccanis’ were 
Snnnis, but mo^t of the ‘I'oreigners’ were Shias. 

During tlie reigns of Xi'/am Sliah and Muhammad Shah III, 
Kliwaja Mahmud (lawan. a ‘Foreigner’, jilayed a leading part 
in the management of public nflairs. Feu' man>' years he loyally 
served the State as chief minister. Ilis inililary tecord was one 
of triumph. He subjugated the Hindu, ehiefs of the Koiikan 
and captured (loa. During his adminisiration successful expedi¬ 
tions were led against the Andlua country and Orissa. In the 
course of a campaign against Vijayanagar the famous city of 
Kanchi wa^ thundered. This ‘unrivalled minister’ (in the words 
of a Muslim clirunicler) was, however, not immune from the 
intrigues of his ‘Deccaiii’ rivals. They ])oisoned the ears of 
Muhammad Shah III, who ordered him to lie executed (1481). 
^leadow’S Taylor observes that “with him departed all the 
cohesion and power of the Hahmatii Kingdom.’* Mahmud 
(lawan lived a simple life. He was a scholgir and zealous in the 
observance of his religious rites. He was an efficient admiiii- 
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strator. But in one respect he could not transcend the limita* 
tioiis of his ago: lie persecuted the Hindus. 


VMJ. OF XpK BAtIMANI KINGIXIM 

The Bahniaiii Kingdtmi could not long survive the execu¬ 
tion of this able niiiiistcr. Mahmud vShali (1482-1518) was an 
4 imbecile. The jirovincial (lovernors l(K>k advantage of his 
weakness and carvud out indcpeiulciit i)riiK‘ipalilies for them¬ 
selves. Yusuf Adil vSliah founded the Adil Shalii dynasty at 
Bijapur (1490) ; Aliiiiad Nizam Shah founded the Nizam Shalii 
dynasty at Ahmadiiagar (i4cp) ; h'athullah Imad Shah founded 
the Imad Shahi dynasty in Berar (1400) ; Quli Qiitb Shah found¬ 
ed the Qutli Shahi dynasty at (lolkonda (1512). The Bahmani 
Kingdom remained confined to Bidar. W'hen the last Bahmani 
. "King, Kalhnullah, fled# to Bijainir in 1525, his powerful 
ininUtcr, Amir liarul, foinukd tin.' Harkl Sl’.ahi dynasty at 
Bidan. 


r.RNK\l,U('.Je.\], TAlUvK Ol-' TllK IjYNASTY 
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NIKITIN 


In 1470 Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, visited 
Jiidar, which was then the capital of the Rahinani Kingdom. 
He says, “Khorassanians rule the country and serve in war.” 



ITlii.': iiiai' .■'hows the ioe.iUoii of the five olTslioois of the 
Bahiiiniii KiiiKiloi" in the sixteenth eeiuurv.j 


The army was very large: when the Sultan went out hunting, 
Oo.ooo men and aoo elephants foUowed'him. The nobles lived 
in great luxurv': “They are wont to be carried on their silver 
beds, preceded bt' some 20 chargers caparisoned in gold, and 
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followed by 300 men on horseback and by 500 on foot, and' 
by liorn-nien, ten torch-liearers, and ten nmsicians.” About the 
condition of jhe people the traveller says, “The land is over¬ 
stocked with peoidc ; but those in the country arc very miser¬ 
able, whilst the nobles arc extremely opulent and delight in. ' 
luxury.’’ 

ftlJAPUR 

I' 

Bijapnr was tliu most iniporlant of the vSlatcs wliich arose 
on the ruins of the Kahinani Kingdom. Yusuf Adil Shall, the 
founder of Hjja])ur, was an able ruler. He was kind to the 
Hindus. -He married a Maratha lady and admitted Hindus to 
high offices. Saluva Xarasiniha of \'ijayanagar, uho declared 
war at the instigation of Qasini Ihirid, the tiouerful minister 
of the puppet Baluiiani Sultan, was defeated liy Adil Shah. 
Ismail Adil Shah {1510-34) fought against \"ijayanagar ami 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, and (lolkonda. Ali Adil Shah (1557-79) 
utilised Ram Raja’s assistance in rawaging Alimadiiagar territory, 
but later on lie joined the Sultans of Alimadiiagar and Cfolkonda 
in crushing the power of \'ijayauagar in the battle of Talikota. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1570-1620) was an able and jiopular ruler. 
During his reign the Sultan fif Ahmadnsgar was defeated and 
killed, and the Kingdom ot Bidar was annexed to Bijapur 
(i6i8-ig). rnder his successor, MuliiiTiunad Adil Sliali (1626-57), 
Bijapur came into eonlact with. Sliah Jahan. Aurang/.eb con¬ 
quered Bijajiur in i6<S6. 

rJOI.K(;M>A 

The Sultanate of rhukonda grew uj; in Telingana, formerly 
included in the Hindu Kingdom of W'arangal. Its founder, 
Quli Qutb Shah, had a long and prosperous reign (1512-43). 
His son, Ibrahim, took part in the liattlc of Talikota. .Towards 
hi.s Hindu subjects he pursued a conciliatory policy, After his- 
death in t6ti Golkonda Ix^came a victim of Mughal aggression. 

It was annexed liy Aurang/.ib in ibcS;. 


AHMADN.ACiAR 

The vSultans of were frequently engaged in 

wars against Bijapur. Burhan Nizam Shah 1 (1509-53) made. 
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an allijDicc willi Sadasiva of Vijayanager, invaded Bijapiir 

territory, and oaptUfc<l Sholapur. I^ater, an attack on liijapur 

city failed. His successor, Husain Nizam Shah I (1553-65), 
joined Ali Adil J^hah against Vijayanagar and took pari in the 
l)attle ot Talikola. His successors were weak. Berar was 
annexed to Ahinadnagar in 1574. Ahmadnagar was gradually 
absorbed within the Mughal KiupircMhiring the reigns of Akbar, 
Jahangir, and vSiiali Jahan. 

RISK or VlJAVAX\r,\k 

It was during llie turmoil of Muhammad ‘Tughluq’s reign 
that the great Kingdom of \ ijayanagar tor)k its birtli. ISewelTs 
.1 hotj^oflvu F.}}ipiic gi\x^ us traditional slori«.'S about the origin 
of Vijayanagar. It is '-aid tliat five sons of Saiigama, of whom 
Marihara and Bukka took the leading fiart, founded the city of 
\’ijayanagar on the ■-ouiiiern bank of the Tuu^abhadra. It is 
more ]>robable, liowever, that the city < 4 ' Aneguiidi, on the 
northern bank of tlie Tungabhadra, which formed the nuclc^us 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, was founded by the Hoysala King, 
Vira Ballala Ill, about the year 133^. Maiihava and Ihikka 
were probably wardens of the northern marches under the 
Hoysala banner, and it is |»rob:ibly in this capacity that they 
fought against the finiiulei of the Bahmani Kingdom, d'he death 
of \hrupaksha Ballala. the son and 'iiccessur of ^dra Balia Ill, 
in i34t> left Harihara and Ihikka in indei)endeiil possession ot 
the territories which had so long acknowledged the Hoysala 
suzerainty. It is prob.ible that Harihara extended his authority 
from the Krishna in llie noilli to the^ neighbourhood of the* 
Kaveri in the south ; but neither he nor Bukka assumed lull 
royal titles. According to tradition, llarihaia and Bukka 
received valuable a.'-si.stanco and inspiration from Madhava, 
surnained Audyaranva, a great scholar and religious teacher, 
and liis brother v^avana. the well-known commentator on the 
Vedas. 

TIIK SA^CX.MA IWNASTY 

Thu first dynasty of Vijayanagar, w’liich is usually named 
after Sangama, lasted up to the year i486, .The most important 
feature of the foreign ])olicy of the rulers of this dynasty was 
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a long struggle against the Bahniaiii Kingdom, to which re¬ 
ference has been made above. Bukka sent an embassy to 
China in 1374. He was succeeded in 137Q by Harihara 11 
(i379-i4ct6), the first ruler of Vijayanagar who assumed iiiiperial 
titles. He extended liis authority over Kanara, Mysore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Kanchi and Chingleput regions. Ilis successors, Deva 
Raya I (1406-:?:’) and Deva Raya 11 (J4:>i>-4h) suffered defeats 
at the Iiaiids of the Baliinaiii Sultans. Deva Ra.^ a II, liowwcr, 
reorganised the administration and appointed an officer to hjok 
after overseas commerce, 

GKNEALOGICAIv TAULU OP TJIK SVNCiAMV UVN\STY 

vSringaina 1 

I 

I ‘ i. ’"i ■ " ■ ’1 

Harihara I Kainp^in i lUikka J .Majdppa Muddapa 

I • i 

Saiieama II Ifarihara JI (Iv379-14»H'P 

I 

1 I 

lUikka 11 I)(‘Vd Ra\a I (1406-22J 

\ ira Vi java (1423) 

Pvva Ua\a II {1423-40) 

,' I 

Mall.k-'.rjiiiK! N'iniljaknlia II 

THK .SAkUVA DYNASrV 

During the second half oi the fifteenth‘century the weak¬ 
ness of Deva Raya il's successors created confusion in the 
Vijayanagar Kingdom* Rebellions within wx-re followed by 
foreign invasions: the Bahmani Sultan advanced ijilo the 
Krishna-Tungahhadra Doal.> and Puru^hottama Gajapati of 
Grissa threatened the ea.stern provinces. These aggTe.ssioiis were 
resisted by a powerful Saluva chieftain, Narasimha, whose 
ancestral estate lay in Chandragiri (Chitlur district). About 
i486 he* deposed Virupaksha II, the last ruler of the Sangaina 
dynasty, and occupied the throne. Tliis is known as the 'First 
Usurpation’ ; it was probably rendered necessary by 'the dis¬ 
tracted condition of ftie Kingdom. Nara.simha Saluva was an 
able and popular rujer. I>uring his brief rule* of six years he 
recovered most of the districts occupied by the Bahmani Sultan 
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and the King of Orissa. After his death his powerful general 
Narasa Nayaka, Ixeame llie dc facto ruler of the Kingdom, 
althoiigli Narasinilia's two sons were, one after anollicr, kept on 
the throne. After Xarasa Nayaka^s death in 1505 his ,son, Vira 
Narasimha, deposed Narasimha’s worthless son and seized the 
throne for himself. This is known as the ‘Second Usurpation'. 

TMlv TULUVA DYNASTY; K K ISIINAr>K\-1 KAVA 

The dynasty founded by Vira Nara.siniha is called the 
Tuliivn dynasty. He was succev.'ded after a short reign by his 
vfuingcr brother, Krishnadeva Raya (1500-30), the greatest ruler 
of \"ijayanagar and one of the most famous Princes k^iown to 
Indian history. At the lime of hivS accession the Kingdom was 
disturbed by internal rebellions and Ihreatened by external 
enemies. Ib’japur was cfmtinuiiig tlie Rahniaiii tradition of 
hostility against Vijayanagai. The King of (hissa still occupied 
the eastern coast as far soutli as Xellore. (»n the western coast 
the Portuguese Inul occupied Goa. Krishnadeva Raya success¬ 
fully dealt with these difticnlt problems. At first he* subjugated 
some refractory vassals in Mysore. The Raichur Doab was 
occupied in 151-^. Several camv>aigns again>t the King of Oissa 
proved eminctilly successful, although the latter was assisted 
by the Sultans of Golkonda and Hidar. Krisluiadeva Raya 
advanced as far as modern Waltair. Tlie King of Orissa gave 
him a daughter in marriage and rccogni.sed tlie Krishna as his 
boundary. In 1520 the vSultan of Bijapur attempted to recover 
the Raichur l>)ab, but he .sufTered a crushing defeat. Knshiia- 
deva Raya overran the Bijapur territory and destroyed the 
fortress of Gulharga His authority \fas extended as far as 
South Konkan in the west, Vizagapatam in the east and the 
southernmost point of tlic peninsula. Probnldy some islands 
in the Indian Ocean were within his sphciv of influence. The 
power and prosperity of A^ijayanagar excited the wonder of 
foreign travellers, and in the page^ of Paes w*c read : '‘He is 
the most feared and perfect King that could possibly be. . . 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden‘fils of rage . . . he is by rank a greater lord than 
any, by reason of what he possesses in armies and territories.’* 
Friendly relations uere maintained with the Portuguese of Goa, 
and Albuquerque was permitted to build a fort at Bhatkal. 
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Krishnadeva Raya was not only an enterprising conqueror 
and successful administrator ; he was an accomplished scholar 
and generous patron of learning. He was a devout Vaishnava, 
but there was no trace of religious intolerance in his policy. He 
represented that type of benevolent despotism wliich had become 
the traditional ]>olitical organisation in India. 

B;Vm,K Oi- TAIJKOTV 

• 

Krislinadova Raya was succeeded his brother Achyiita 
Raya (1530-.:!2), whose weakne.ss led to tlie rise of rival political 
groiii)s and the consccpient weakening of the central authority. 
Soon after his death the throne passed to his ne])lK'w Sadasiva, 
but the dc lacto ruler was his famous minister Rama Raya. 
This able but tactless minister interfered in the (piarrels of the 
Muslim Sultans, hoping thereby to restore the power ami 
j)rcstige of Vijayanagar. In i5-fj3 he formed an alliance with 
Alimaduagar and (jolkonda against IIiia]>ur. In 1538 he joined 
Bijapur and Gulkonda against Ahmadnagar. The territory of 
Ahmadnagar was ravaged and the triumpliant army of Vijay- 
iiagar 'destroyed the mosques and did not even respect the 
sacred Quran’. This insult to Islam, and the haughty behaviour 
of Rama Raya, united all the Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
(except tlic Sultan of IkTar) against Vijayanagar. I'lie com¬ 
bined armies of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, (lolkoiida, and Bidar 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Vijayanagar army in the battle 
of Talikota (Rak->as-Tagdi) on January 23, i5t>5. Rama Raya 
was captured, and beheaded by tho wSiiltan of Ahmadnagar wdth 
his OAvn hand. Feri.shta says, “The plunder was so great that 
every private man in the allied army became rich in gold, 
jewels, tents, arms, horses, and slaves. ...” I'he city of 
Vijayanagar was mercilessly destroyed. Sewell says, “Never 
f)erhaj)'^ in the liistory of the world has such Imvoc been 
wrought, and wrought so siiddeiitly, on so splendid a city. . . 

The battle of Talikota weakened Vijayanagar, but it could 
not destroy Hindu political power in the South. The temporary 
coalition of the Sultans did not ripen into a permanent alliance. 
Their muUial jcalousV enabled \"ijayanagar to recover some¬ 
thing of the lost groynd. '^Talikr)ta was the climacteric, but not 
the grand climacteric, of the Vijayanagar Kmpirc**. 
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THK \KAVIDU DYNASTY 

After the traj;^ic <kalli of Rama Raya liis brother Tiruniala 
Iraiihferrud the oa])ital to Penn^onda aiul partly rciStorcd the 
j^ower and i)restiee of tlie Kingdom. In 1570 he Ale]>osed the 
jHippet King vSada^iva and usnrj'ed the throne. He 1 )eloiiKed 
to the Aravidu dyna>ty. Hi^ sou and successor, Ranga II, was 
a successful ruler. He was succeeded b\' hi^ In other, Venkata II 
(i5.So-iOD:j), who transferred Ins capital te> Chandtagin. He was 
able to maintain the integrity of the Kingdom, although he 
encouraged cli.sru])tion ])y recognising the foundation of the 
Kingdom of Mysore in 1612. His death was folhjwetJ lyv a war 
of succession and the disruption of the Kiiigdcmi. Raiiga III, 
the last notable ruler of the dynasty, was una]>le to suppress 
Ills refractory x^a^^als and to resist the aggru.^sions of the Sultans 
of lhja])ur and (hjlkoiula. Had tlie Hindu vassals and provin¬ 
cial governors (d’ \’ijayanagar remained hwal to the central 
aiiliiorlty, tlie Muslims would not liavc l>eeii able to extend their 
[lower towards tlie Far Srnith. 


(;PNRAbOf;iC\b TARIJC OP TlIIv AUAVIDI DYNASTY 
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FOREIGN TRAVErj.RRvS 

An Italian traveller named Nicolf» Conti visited Vijayanagar 
about 1420. He describes the city in the following words: “The 
circnmferericc of the city is sixty miles ; its walls are carried! 
up to the mountains and enclose the valleys at their foot. . . , 
In this city there are estimated to be ninety thousand men lit 
to bear anns’\ A Persian envoy named Ahdur Raz/aci, is ho 
came to Vijayaiiagardn 1442-48, say>s, “The country is so well- 
populated that it is impossible in a reasonable space to con\a>' 
an idea of it. In the King\s treasury there are chambers wit’n 
excavations in iliem, filled with molten gold, forming 0110 
All the inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even, 
down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt orna¬ 
ments in Iheii ears and aroitiid their necks, arms, wrists, and 
fingers.’* Afioiit the city* he says, “The city of Bijanagar i^' 
such that eye has not seen nor car heard of any place resembling 
it upon the wliole eartli. It is so built that it has seven forti¬ 
fied walls, one within the other/* Wjc have already refcrrevl to 
Paes, a Portuguese traveller. He says, “This is iho best prf>- 
vided city in the world, and is slocked witli provisions such 
as rice, wheai, grains, Indian corn, and a certain amount 
barley and beans, mooiig, pulses, horse-grain and many other 
seeds. . . The streets and markets avc full of laden oxen with¬ 
out c'oiint.*’ Another traveller, PMuardo l^arl)osa, says that 
V^ijayanagar was “of great exttait, highly i>opLilons and Die seat 
of an active coinnierce in country diamonds, rubies from I*egu, 
^ilks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, cam[)hor, musk, 
pepper and sandal from ^Malaliar’*. 

\ SURVKV OF THF VTJAYANAGAR KLNGD{)M 

These extracts from the writings of foreign travellei’' 
belonging to different nationalities testify to the economic 
prosperity of the Vijayanagar Kingdom. Irrigation was 
encouraged ; consequently agriculture flourished. Among in¬ 
dustries we may specially mention mining and textiles. Indus¬ 
trial life had so far developed that there were craftsmen'*s and 
merchants' guilds. Commerce played an important part in the. 
economic life <ff the people. The most important port on the 
western coa.st was Calicut, which had coHmiercial relations with 
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Europe as well as the Far Hast. Vijayanagar had her own ships, 
and the art of slup-building was vvell-knoun. 

IJke all medieval rulers, the King of Vijayanagar was an 
autocrat. His authority in civil, military, and jiidicml matters 
was uiichallcngeJ. Though there was no constitutional clieck, 
yet the King was conscious of his responsibility for the welfare 
of the people. Krislniadcva Kaya says, crowned King should 
always rule with an eye towards DJiarm(i*\ The King was 
assisted liy ministers, who were recruited from all high castes 
and were somelinies heix’ditary. Tlie Kingdom was divided into 
several provmcts, each of winch was under a viceroy {nayaka). 
The X^icerrws exercised laige powers, but they wxne effectively 
controlled by the Central (jovernment as long as tlie Kings were 
strong. l{a(di village liad its own assembly and formed an auto- 
nommis adnniiistrative unit. Land re\\tine formed the principal 
source of the King’s income. Xiiniz says that the jieasaiits had 
to pay nine-tenths-of tlie produce to their lonls, who paid one- 
half to the King. Heavy taxation and oppression of provincial 
governors and local oflicials created widespread distress, w’hich 
was sometimes relieved by the benevolence of the Kings. On 
the whole, Iiowcvct, the s]»leiidour of the court and ihc aristo¬ 
cracy offeied a sad contrast to the misery of the masses. 

X'ijayanagar liad to maintain a large army for defence and 
offence, Pacs says that Krishnadeva Raya had 700,o<X) foot, 
32,000 hoisc, and 051 elephants, besides camp-followers. 
Artillery wHs in use even in the fourteenth century. The mili¬ 
tary deparluient was under the management of the Coniniander- 
in-Chief (Dandanayoka). 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagar served a high historical pur- 
|X)se l)y acting as the champion of Hindu religion and culture* 
against the aggressions of the Muslims in ^southern India. The 
T)atroiiagc of the rulers was extended not only to Sanskrit, tho 
lingua fravLa of the Hindus, but also to the local languages— 
Telegu, I'amil and Kanarese, We have already referred to 
iVfadhava and Sayana, who occupy a prominent place in the 
history of medieval Sanskrit literature. Krishnadeva Raya wrote 
books in Sanskrit and Telegu and his court was adorned by eight 
Telegu poets. Telegu literature w'as also patronised by the 
Kings of the Arnvidii dynasty. There w^as xio religious perse¬ 
cution in this great Hindu State. Barbosa says, “The King 
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allows such freedom that c-very man may come and go and live 
according to his own creed without suffering any annoyance, 
and without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or 
Hindu.” ‘The religious zeal of the King.s found expression in 
great temples, which have been described by Western experts 
as perfect specimens of Hintlu architecture. T.he luins of the city 
jof Vijayanagar still excite the wonder of scholars and artists. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Camioidge iristory ot India, Vol. 111 . 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE vSl/LTAXATE OF DHUH—A GENERAL i^URVEY 


SECTION I 


ADMINISTRATION 


TIIK MUSLIM ST\TK 

The Muslim Stale was a theocracy, and all political institu- 
tiuiis were, ill tlicor\’, derived from Islamic Law and saticlioned 
by it. In practice, lunve-ver, tin’s theory jiassed throii}:^li many 
modifications, si»ccially in a coiinliy* like India, where non- 
Muslims ctmstituted an owrwlielmingly laige majority of the 
jioindation, ami jM/lilical coiidition> differed widely from those 
coiiteinplatcd by the Muslim juri'^ts. 

According to the orthodox Muslim theory, sovereigtlty was 
lia'^ed (Ml election by the faithful. Tliis theory was found un¬ 
workable even in llic homeland of Islam, and Mawardi, the 
celelmitcd jurist, was foiced to the conclusion that the sovereign 
might apjioint his own successor. In the case of the Sultanate 
of Delhi it is diffumll to trace the source of sovereignty. There 
w-as no roc(jgnisc\i law of succession, no recognised proc'cdiire 
to he followed in case.s of dispute. l!roadly speaking, the choice 
was limited, as a matter of convenience, to tlic surviving 
members of the deceased vSiillan’s famih^ The ladorily of birth, 
the (picstion of cfticieticy, the nomination of the dead King— 
these consideration.s sometimes received sonic attention, but the 
decisive voice seoiris to have been that of the nobles, who usually 
preferred personal convenience to the interests of the State. 


TIIK TURKISH RULKRS Ol* INDIA AND THK CAUrilATR 

By* the thirteenth century tlie theory ^that the entire Islamic 
world was united under the religious and political authority of 
the Caliph had become an unreal but convenient political fiction, 
and a large majority of the faithful had begun to read the 
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Khuibah^ in the name of Muslim Princes who occupied an 
independent position. Under the Abbasids “Islam was . . . 
broken up into many fragments, not necessarily in any way 
dependent .on the Caliphate, each with its separate history.“ 
In 1258 Hulagu, the great Mongol leader, took Baghdad and 
put the Caliph to death. The Caliphate now disappeared. “j 3 ut 
a shadow survived in b'gypt,—a race of niock-Caliphs, having 
the name without the substance ; a mere si>ectru as it were.” 
The uncle of the Iasi Caliph of Baghdad took lefuge in Kgy])t, 
and was recognised by the ^Nleinluk Sultans of the Nile valley 
as a spiritual potentate. The succession of the K.gyptiaii Caliphs 
was maintained unbroken in the line, until the last of them 
resigned his theoretical rights into tlie hands of Suleiman 
II, the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople, 111 the sixteenth 
century. 

Tradition, especially \f it intertwined with religion, die^ 
hard. The Caliphs lost i)olitical power after the fall of Baghdad, 
but they did not forfeit their political prestige. No true believer 
could ever forget that it was to tlic successor of the Prophet 
that his allegiance was due. “He was the fountain-head of all 
political autliority ; Kings and tribal chiefs were subordinate to 
him, and his sanction alone could provide a legal basis for their 
powxT.” The relations ol the Sultans of Delhi with the Caliphs 
of Baghdad and Itgypt must l>e mialysed against tliis back¬ 
ground. 

When vSultan Mahmud of Ciha/.tii j)iit an end to the 
Samanid dynasty and asserted his indeijciidence, his position 
was recognised by the Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad, Whether 
Mahmud himself desired to consecrate and strengthen his own 
authority by securing the formal recognition of the successor 
of the Prophet, or vvliether the declining Abbasid dynasty 
thought it prudent to take advantage of the situation in order 
to remind the world that the prestige of the Caliph was not a 
legend of the past, is not clear. Muhammad of Ghnr inscribed 
the name of the Caliph in his early coins issued in Delhi. 

Khulbah means the ^i'nnon delivered on loitlats al the liinc 
of Zuhr (or meridian prayer) “According to Ihc he.st authorities, the 
name of the reigjiing ICIialifah ought to he reciled in the Khutbah; and 
the fcict that it is nut recited in independent Muhaiinnadan king¬ 
doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir is .sul^slituted for the 
Khalifah, has Its signi/irance.“ 
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Iltutulish was tliu first Sultan of Delhi to receive formal recogni¬ 
tion from the Cali|;)hate. In 1229 the emissaries of the Caliph 
Al-AIustansir came to Delhi and recognised his i)osition as 
Sultan of Delhi. The name of the last Caliph Baghdad, 
Al-Mustasim, continued to bo mentioned in the coins of Delhi 
for about four decades after In's death (1258). Ala-ud-diii and 
Qutl)-ud-din xMubarak Khalji arc described as Cali])hs by the 
obliging court poet, Amir Kluisrau ; but epigrajdiic and numis¬ 
matic evidence does ikU give any indication of the assiiinp- 
lion of tliat dignity l>y Ala-ud-din, although his son openly 
proclaimed that lie was ‘the great imam^ the Klialifah/ 
Towards the close ol reign Muhammad Tughluq, hard 
pressed by ivbellion.') and w ide-Hjiread discontent all over the 
lun]'Jire, fell liack upon the old device of strengthening royal 
autliorily by the Caliph’s lecognition. In 134,^ an emissary from 
the Egyptian Cali]ih Al-Haknn II arrived at Delhi. Barani 
describes the Sultan’-, attitude in the bniowiiig w’ords: “He 
had liis own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
of the Khalil ah substituted ; and bis flatteries of the Klialifah 
were so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing.’^ Kiruz 
Tughliui writes in his autoliiography, “The greatest and best 
of honours that 1 obtained through (lod’s mercy was, that by 
my obedience and piety, friendliness and submission to the 
Khalitah, the lejneseiilative of the holy Prophet, my authority 
was confirmed ; for it is by his sanction that the pow'cr of 
Kings is assured, and no King is secure until he* lias submitted 
himself to the Klialifah, and has received a coiifinnation from 
the sacred thione.” Xo successor of Firiiz attached so much 
importance to ‘a confiniialion from tin' sacrexl throne,’ and no 
emissary from Kgy]>l came t(^ Dellii after tiie death of this 
devout momivcli. 


TlHv HIMH’S IN THK Ml-SUDI vSTATJ; 

The non-iMuslim subjects of an Islamic State arc called 
/.inimis people living under guarantees). When the 

Muslifns C()ii(|uered a non-Muslim country they offered three 
alternatives to the vaiiiiuished people ; conversion to Islam, the 
payment of fvziyaht death. Naturally those wdio valued their 
own religion made terms with the conquerors by paying the 
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fmyak. A Miiditn jvinit says, “He who pays the JeZiyah SOti 
obeys the Htihetpmadan State la called a Zttnmi/' The Jeziyak 
could not be levied upon monks, hermits, paupers, ot s^ves,^ 
The paytu^t of the Jez^yah was associated with hunuliation 
and de^adatlon. Firuz Tughluq abolished the exemption 
which the Brahmins had enjoyed for centuries in respect of 
the Jezty&h 

There were learned Muslim divmes who aimed at reducing 
the Hindus to the position of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water The opmion of Qazi Mughis>ud-din has been quoteel 
above* An Egyptian exponent of Islamic Law •wrote to Ala- 
Ud-din Khalji during his sojourn in India *T have heard 
that you have degraded the Hindus to such an extent that their 
wives and children beg their bread at the doors of Muslims. 
You are, in doing so, rendenng a great service to religion. 
All your sins will be pardoned by reason of this single act 
,.of merit . . “ 

It would be a mistake to think that these uncompromising 
Views w^fe always reflected in legislation and administrative 
policy Ala-ud-din Khalji degraded the economic position of 
the Hindus , Firur Tughluq and Sikandar Lodi encroached 
Ui>on their religion But there was no (.ontmuous oppression, 
no systematic attempt at exteiimnation The worst charge that 
can be levelled against the Sultans is that they made no attempt 
to draw the Hindus into partnership m the management of 
public affairs^. 

THE UTONAKCHY 

• 

According to Muslim theology and jurisprudence, sove¬ 
reignty was vested in the Law (Shar), which had its ultimate 
bf^is in the Quran The King was the supreme inteipreter of 
the Law One of the important factors which curbed the 
ddapotism of the Muslim rulers was that they could not defy 
with impumty. Among the Sultans Delhi Ala-ud*' 

l^slji and Muhammad Tughluq made partly successful 
to free the!mselv<« fnun the Law and its tradibonitT 
Sunni* divides. 
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, Another important check oh yoym was- 

leged position of the nobles, “Th? eihief cxwnstitatioiinl 
in th^ history of the famUy of lies in the sf^gi^ 

between the crown end the peeht^ lor the possession of* few 
power.” The history of Nasir-'Ud-din Mahmud’s reign 
that the triumph lay with the pobles. Balban raised the power 
and prestige of the Monarchy and kept the nobles in check.* 
This new tradition continued till the days of Muhammad' 
Tughluq, who reminded liis subjects through his coins that 
“the Sultan is the .Shadow of God.” A reaction began in the 
weak reign of Firu/ Tughluq, who satisfied the religious classes 
by his ostentatious devotion to the Law, and left the military 
classes in the undisturbed enjoyment of their privileges, Undw 
the Lodis the nobles claimed a status of equality with the King . 
himself. The haughty Ibrahim disputed their claims and lost 
his life. • 

There is no doubt that the Sultans of Delhi tvere not 
guided, assisted, or checked by any recognised system of coa-** 
Stitutional law. Everything depended upon the personality of 
the ruler. There was no regular council of ministers, do cabinet 
in the modem sense of the term. The Sultan managed public 
affairs w'ith the assistance of such ministers and officers as he 
might choose to appoint. If the Sultan was strong, these men 
were "mere secretaries who carried out the royal will in matters 
of detail; but they could never influence their master’s policy 
except by the arts of gentle persuasion and veiled warning.” 
On the other hand, if the Sultan was weak, they utilised hinf 
as a puppet. 


SOMB IMWiRTANT MINISTERS AND OFFICERS 

The chief minister of the .Sultanate was called the 
and his department was called the Di-wan-t'wnzofttl. This 
depattmeut dealt mainly with finance. The departments caUed 
the iWwan-i-rajatet (which dealt with religious matters and 
endowments) and the Dmaa-i-qata (department of Justify) wei^ 
ti»der!>die control of the Sadr-us^udur. The office of j 

(controller oi the military department) ws» »Kmag(?(l| 
Ify the jpnWr-i-ara. The (whMi Aealf witl^ 

>■ ,<N^<t^p»ftdence) .‘iivns manaj^cd. hy ^ 



officers 0i tii0 ro^al house-fa6ld mention msf be nuUte» of tho 
WakU'^udar (tvibo was the controller bf that department) and 
the Annt-t-H0iib or Barhek (the chief chamberlam) 

nMANCn 

, income of the State was principally derived from the 

{tdiowingr sources (i) Land revenue (2) /akat or rehgious 
tfUtes. (3) Jezi\ah (4) Spoils of war (5) Mines and treasure 
trove (6) Heirless Vrt^erty The pnnuiiai item of the land 
revenue was the Kharaj Among’ the Sultans of Delhi land 
revenue reforms were introduced by Ala-ud-dm Khalji and 
Ohiyas*ud-din Tughluq The former probably introduced the 
rule of measurement, which ensured a more equitable arrange¬ 
ment between the State and the cultivator In Ala-ud-dm's 
time the peasants were encouraged to pay m kind, although 
cash was probably acce^lted In the thirteenth century the 
■demand of the State was probably one-fifth, of the produce 
Ala-ttd-dm raised the demand to one-half of the produce This 
heavy rate was reduced in the reign of his son Ghiyas-ud-dm 
Tughluq ordered that the State demand should not be increased 
by more than ten per cent 

JUSTICE 

The Sadr-us-Sudw was the chief judge {Qazi^i-mamalik) of 
the Empire He heard appeals from the lower courts and 
ai^mted the local Qazts All important towns, including 
Delhi, had a Qazi for the administration of justice A high 
officer called the dwir-i-dod enforced the sentences passed by 
the Qazts The cases m ^hich the Hindus alone w ere concerned 
were usually settled by the panchayats Cases between Muslims 
and Hmdus were decided by the Qazis The Kotwal was the 
l3^d of the pohee department m the towns, but he was also a 
Camnutting magistrate Cnmioal law was very severe i torture 
mutilation were conmbn practices Piruz Tughluq ab<^she<i 
of the more inhuman forms of punishment 

A Wis Empire is neoessafity divided into pcQvmees for 

govemmesit. Vw&tx HtdialRlhad Tu|$doi|> vW6« 
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hdVie references t6 23 provinces: (r) jDkllu {3) ]>eva£iM. 
(3) Multan. (4) Kuhram', (5) Samana. (6) Sen an. (7) T/di. 
(8) Hansi (g) Sirsuti (10) Ma’bar (ri) Telang {12) Oujatat. 
(13) Budaun (14) Oudh (15) Kanau} {16) l^khnauti. 
(17) Bihar (i8) Kara (ig) Malwa (20) Lahore {21) Kalanor. 
(22) Jajnagar. (33) Dorasamudra Some of the provinces nere 
obviously not larger than districts, nhile others, like Lakhnauti, 
nere probably unnianagably large 

In the Persian chronicles a Provincial tJovernor is usually 
called Wait or Muqh It is difficult to sav whether these terms 
were synonymous One modern view is that the term Walt 
lAas reserved for Governors with extraordinary powers Probably 
the larger provinces were divided into shtqqs, which were placed 
under officers called shtqqdars Tlie next smaller unit was the 
pargana, a collection of villages In the parganas and the 
villages Hindu chiefs and Hindu ‘petty officers probably 
exercised considerable iiowei and influence , but in the pfovm- 
cial capital the Mnshins enioyed the inono)>oly of office and 
pow’er No Hindu was appointed Provincial Governor under 
the Sultanate 

Apart from provinces which were, more or Ites, directly 
under the Sultan’s authority, there were vassal States ruled by 
Hindu Princes, whose allegiance to the Central Government 
was generally little more than a formality 


THB AKMY 

A large and efficient army was the first requisite of stable 
government in that age The cavalry foimed the backbone of 
the army Horses were necessanly m great demand Elephants 
also were highly valued, after the model of the Hindus The 
foot soldiers, called payakt, occupied an inferior imsition S<mi« 
rudimentary forms of fire arms were in general use The general 
admmiStratiDO of all matters connected with the army was 
e&trhdted to the Anz-t-mamBiik, His office kept a descriptive 
roll {kuhyah) of all sddiers. Ala-ud-din Khalji introduced the 
■system of branding the cavity horses, so that the trpops might 
iiat replace a good horse by a bad onev Apart from g body 
of regpmr troops maintained by the Cmtral Oovemment, there 
y/gn pcm^iadal contingents under the omfrol of the Provinciat • 
^ Govemonh T 
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SECTION U 

ART AND LITERATURE 

it 

MIMGUlsterOP titlNDC AND SfUSUH IDBAS IN ART 

We are told by Sir John Marshall that the architecture of 
the Sultanate period was called into being by the united genius 
of the Hindus and the Muslims It is difficult to ascer¬ 
tain how much.that architecture owed to India and how 
much to Islam. This difficulty is partly due to the fact that 
“wherever the Muhammadans established themselves—^W'hetlier 
in Asia or in Africa or in Europe—they invariably adapted to 
their own needs the ]l|p^enou8 architecture which they foimd 
prevailing there.” Tms Saracenic architecture had becouie a 
heterogeneous product before its arrival in India, where it 
absorbed new elements 'and further ennehed itself. Of these 
elements borrowed from the Hindus, hlarshall assigns the 
greatest imiiortance to tho qualities of strength and grace. 

THB DBLHI STYtS 

The Indo-Saracenic style of architecture naturally flourished 
m all its richness and vancty in Delhi, the centre of Muslim 
power and civihsation ^in India The Ouwwat-ul-Islani mosque„ 
founded in 1191 by Qutb-ud-din Aibak to commemorate the 
capture of Delhi, was at first an essentially Hindu structure in 
design and appearance, but later on some characteristically 
Muslim elements were added It was enlarged by Iltutmish and* 
Ala-ud'dtp* The Qutb Minar, originally a tower from which- 
the mu'aeztn. could summon the faithful to prayer, but sooir 
regarded as a tower of victory, was begun by Qutb-ud-din and 
completed by Iltutmish Fergusson describes it as the most 
perfect example of a lower known to exist anywhere, and 
Marshall says, “Notiiing, certainly, could be more imposing or 
more fittingly symbohe of Muslim power than Iffiis stem 
^ iSupendous fabric; nor could anything be more exquisite fhan 
rich but restrained carvings.” It was, however, a purely 
structure, for towers of this kind were unknown to die 
ceiebr&ted mosque at Ajmer, the 
hy Outb-ud-din and sabsaquendy 
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%0 r^ttrfcable monament was coostracted in Delhi twtwW 
tixe death oi Dtutmish and the accession, of Ala-ud-din. 'Ite 
reaction against ^rndva influences, whidi began m the mgn 
of Dtutnush, reached its flunax under Ala^ud-dm. The mosque 
built by Ala-ud-din on the tomb of Nizam-ud-dm Auliya has 
been described as “the earliest example in India of a mosque 
built wholly in accordance with Muhammadan ideas ” Another 
interesting monument of Ala-ud-dm’s reign, the Alai Darwaza, 
IS ‘one of the most treasured gems of Isiamic architecture' 
Ala-ud-din built the city of Sin and excavated the Hauz-t-Khai 
tank The rums of Sin give us some idea about the military 
architecture of the period 

If the Khalji architectme is rem^|||hle for the* lavish use 
of ornament and richness of dctail/the structures of the 
Tughluq period are attractive for a ‘chaste sobriety’ which 
gradually developed into ‘a severe anrf puritanical simphaty’ 
This change was partly due to finanaal reasons, but the religious 
orthodoxy of Muhammad Tughluq and Firu/ Shah was not 
without its influence Ghiyas-ud-dm Tughluq built the city of 
Tughluqabad, the ruins of which nov\ ‘produce an impression 
of unassailable strength add melancholv grandeur ’ The tomb 
which this Sultan built foi himself beneath the walls of ttas 
city is remarkable for its simplicity and strength Muhammad 
Tughluq built the fortress of Adilabad and the citv of Jahan- 
panah Firuz Shah was a great builder^ In Delhi he built the 
palace-fort of Firurabad 

'fhe Sayyid and Dodi Sultans Wert not ncli and powerful 
enough to build grand structures The best examples of archi¬ 
tecture during this period are the tombs of the Kings and nobles 
The Tughluq reaction was over, and the architecture of the 
Lodis was endowed wnth ‘life and w'annth’ by ‘the magic touch 
of Hindu gemus’ The tradition was contmned during the 
Mughal period the architecture of the Lodis exercised a pto- 
fcnittd influence on that of the Mnghals 

TB05 mOVlNaAl. StYUS 

ftMtOty Provincial rulers were patrons *c^ art, and some ol 
thq developed distinetive styles of tn^tecture* In 

*iiMi 11 ■ I ^ I JH „ 
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Bengal the tuins of Gaitr and Pandua still excite our admiration. 
The famous Adina Masjtd at Pandua, built by Sikandar Shah, 
was one of the largest mosques in the Muslim world. The 
Dcbkhil Darwazd at Gaur is superb example of what can bo 
achi^ed'in brick and terracotta*. On the whole, however, the 
Bengal style is inferior to the Gujarat style lu that western 
province architecture reached iK highest development in the 
reign of Mahmud Begarha The Jami Mas fid of Ahmad Shah 
at Ahmadnagar, *and Mahmud Begarha’s great mosque at 
Clianipaner, were among the most reniaikable structures of the 
Muslim world The Gujarat style was domniated by the still 
surviving Hindu tradUion, but m Malwa Muslim influence was 
predominant. Marshall, ‘^Mandu is of all the 

fortress cities of In^lRhe most luagnificciit ** A remarkable 
resemblance may be noticed between the styles of Delhi and 
Mandu. The great Jaini Masjid, and the magnificent Darbar 
hall called Hindola Mahal, are unrivalled in their ‘impressive 
grandeur* even among the monuments of Delhi Jaunpur was 
another centre of architectural development in Xorthern India* 
The Atala Masjid, brought to its completion in 1408 by Ibrahitti 
Shah Sharqi, is the finest example of the Jaunpur style. 

In the Deccan, Muslim art tried hard to retain its indi¬ 
viduality “Nowhere else in India did the assimilation of 
indigenous art proceed so slowly as in the south ** In the 
military architecture of the Bahinani Sultans it is easy to trace 
Buropean and Persian influence. ^luhammad Tughluq’s capital 
at Daulatabad is ‘one of the most striking examples of forti¬ 
fication known to the medieval world * The mosques- and tombs 
built by the Bahmanis He scattered at Gulbarga and Bidar. 


HINDU ARCHITECTURE 

While the Muslims were erecting magnificent structures all 
oyer India, the independent Hindu rulers did not sit idle. In 
North India the best specimens of Hindu architecture dufhig 
this period are to be found in Rajputana. Rana Kumbha of 
Mewar erected a grand pillar of victory at Chitor, The* powerful 
of Vljayatiagar wwe great patrons of art. They 
Council Chambers, public offices, palaces, temples, and acftuc- 
ducts e3e<^d the admiration of foreign trayellets* 
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famous Vithala temple, begun by Krishna Peva Raya, has baatt. 
described by Fergusson as the ‘finest budding of its kind -in; 
scmthem India.’ 

'■ y 

UTERATURE : PERSIAN POETRY 

. A dijstinguished European critic tells us that ^‘Persian 
literature produced in India has not, as a rule, the real Persian 
flavour, .... which belongs to the indigenous product.'* 
But it is probably not incorrect to say that some at least of 
the very large number of Persian i)oets who lived and wrote in 
India during the long period of Muslim rule, produced works 
of real beauty and left a deep Persian literature 

ill general. Among them the grcateslIjPfe Amir Khusrau. 

Amir KhUvSrau was probably born in 1253. He made his 
debut as a courtier and poet in the refign of Balbaii. One of 
his earliest patrons was Muhammad Khan, Balban’s eldest son. 
On the accession of Jalal-iid-din Khalji he was finally recognised 
as the poet-laureate. This honour he managed to retain during 
the reign of Ala-ud-din. Ala-ud-din*s reign of twenty years con¬ 
stitutes the most important period in Amir Khusrau's literary 
career, and, therefore, a great e])och in the history of Indo- 
Persian literature. Amir Khusrau became a disciple of Nizam- 
ud-clin Auliya. He continued to enjoy royal patronage till his 
death in 1355. 

Tradition ascribes to Amir Khusrau the composition of as 
many as ninety-nine works. Whether he really wrote so many 
works or not, there is reason to believe that some of his \yorks 
have been lost, or, at any rate, have not‘yet been traced. Some 
of his works, apart from their poetic value, offer us historical 
information. One of his prose works deals with the campaigns 
of Ala-ud^din's reign. In another book he gives us a very 
interesting description of the contemporary cultural, religious, 
and social conditions of India. He clearly shows that the in- 
tellecfual life of the conquered Hindus was very vigorous in his 
days. With regard to Hindu religion, Amir Khusrau under¬ 
stands the fundamental Hindu idea that^the idols and objects 
worshipped by the Hindus merely typify the power and majesty 
. of God, How* different from the orthodox Muslim point of 
view! Wa cleatly see that the best the conquering 
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race were jtist beginning to understand the strange people of 
the land of their adoption, and that the first steps were being 
laid of that tolerance and conciliation, comradeship and 
sympathy, which were to unite the victors and the vanquished 
in a great nation in the future. 

Another eminent Indo-Persian poet, Mir Hasan Etehlvi, was 
a contemporary of Amir Khusrau. He died in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq. His compositions are dcscrilied as ‘musi¬ 
cal and most pleasing.’ 

LITERATURE : PERSIAN HISTORICAL CHRONICLES 

Some valuable Mjtorical chroniclc.s were composed in 
Persian during this ^Wfed. Minhaj-ud-diu’s Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Shams-i-Siraj Afif’s Tarikh-i- 
Fimz Shahi and Yahya^bin Ahmad’s Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi 
are standard works utilised bv the modern historians of the 
Sultanate^ 

ORIGIN OF URDU 

“The various necessities which forced the Muhammadans 
and Hindus to meet each other involved the evolution of a 
common language.” This common language came to l>e knowm 
as Urdu. “Urdu, by origin, is a dialect of the Western Hindi 
spoken' for centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut, 
and is directly descended from Saur Senic Prakrit.” This 
essentially Hindu language became gradually Persianised after 
the arrival of the Muslims, and in course of time developed ueiv 
characteristics. Amir Khusrau is regarded as the first literary 
writer who used Urdu as a vehicle for the expression of poetic 
fancy, 

literature op the HINDUS 

It would be a mistake to think that the literary activities 
df the Hindus failed to .survive their political decline. Great' 
scholars like Ramanuja, Partha Sarathi Misra, Deva Suri, Jiva 
Goswami, Vijnanesvaca, Jimutavahana, Vachaspati Misra and 
; others wrote many valuable Sanskrit works on religion, philp- 

.^Sefe p. 
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^sophy, and law. Sanskrit even attracted Muslim scholars,rand 
jiome Sanskrit works were translated into Persian. Towards the 
close of the period the religious movement gave aii impetus 
to the development of vernacular literature in different parts of 
India. 

THE BHAKTl MOVEMENT : R\MANAND\ 

The great religious inovenient, which gradually permeated 
the whole of India and exercised a powerful influence on 
spiritual and social life during the medieval period, had its 
origin in the South. Its Ix'ginnings may be traced to tlie work 
of the celebrated philosopher-reformer,,.,Sankaracharyya, whose 
greatest achievement was the exte^inaliou of decadent 
lluddhism and tlie consequent revival of Hinduism. He esta¬ 
blished a logical monistic system, but his emphasis on the path 
of, knowledge, so congenial to the learned llrahmins, failed 
to evoke a hearty • res])onse from the common peo])le. It was 
felt that the best way to attract the popular mind towards 
Hinduism was to interpret it in terms understood by the masses. 
The necessity of making Hinduism a living, active force in the 
life of the common people wa,s gradually becoming stronger and 
stronger, for Islam liad already thrown up a powerful challenge 
to the guardians of Hindu society in the South. 

The Bhakli cult i)rovidcd the much-needed relief, and it was 
brought into prominence by the great Vaishnava teacher Rama¬ 
nuja, who probably died in 1137. Raniananda, a disciple* of the 
Ramanuja school, who may be placed in the last quarter of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century, was 'the 
bridge betw'een the Bhakti movement’of the South and the 
North’. The simplification of worship and the liberalisation of 
the traditional caste rules were Ramananda’s most important 
•contributions to the solution of the religions problems of his age. 
,It has been argued that these novelties were due, in some 
measure at least, to the influence of Islam. Ramauanda’s contact 
with tslaiu at Benares tishered in one of the most fruitful move¬ 
ments in Indian history. 

But we must not exaggerate Raman^nda’s success. There 
is no evidence to show that his teaching served as a step towards 
bridging the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. The 
Muslims did not accept the Ram-Sita creed.. His only known 
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disciple was Kabir ; and, according to Jtoe tradition, 
Kabir was not a born Muslim. Hinduism gradii9uy'>engulfed 
the liberal movement initiated by Ramananda. “Host of the 
present followers of this reformer observe caste rules with the 
utmost strictness. 

KABIR 

The most fruitful asjifct of Raniananda’s work is to be 
found in the teaching of Kabir, perhaiis the most cosmopolitan 
reformer in medieval India. He lived in the fifteenth century. 
Macauliffe says, “Kabir has written works which all religious 
denominations can accept, and which, if persued without 
bigotry, are advantageous for the salvation of all per.sons. Kabir 
was so steadfast in his utterance of (Jod’s name, that in com¬ 
parison with it he deemed worthless the rules of caste and tlie 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious observances”. He lived the 
unconventional life of a simple householder, and in spile of the 
mysticism ivhich is so remarkable a feature of his verses, he was 
a practical reformer. He w’as the first leader of the medieval 
Reformation to make a conscious effort for Hindu-MusUm unity 
in the sphere of religion. He regrets' “Hindus call upon 
Rama, the Musalmans on Rahiman, yet both fight and kill each 
other, and none knows the truth” 

CHAITANYA 

In the fifteenth century religious life in Bengal was 
stagnant; “The rules of caste became more and more stringent 
.... the gap between man and man was widened by caste 
restrictions. The lower strata of s<x?iety groaned under the auto¬ 
cracy of the higher, who shut the portals of learning against 
the inferior classes .... the religion of the new School 
{Pauranik) became the monopoly of the Brahmins. ...” A 
natural reaction against this system was embodied in the 
Vaishnavism preached by Chaitanya (born 1485, died 1533). 
This great teacher raised his voice against the rituals considered 
essential by the Brahmins and declared that true worsWip con- 

If 

.sisted of love and devotion. He did not observe caste restric*^ 
tic^: in. a^(;epting disciples, and even Muslims were admitted 
to religious fraternity organised tinder his influence. ' 




OP SIKHISM 

KiSFOKl^RS <;^ MAHARASHTRA 

Ji: 

In faV'c^^Iaharashtra some ardent reformers tried to bridge 
the gulf between Hinduism and Islam. Ranade says that they 
“were calling the people to identify Rama and Rahim, and 
ensure their freedom from the bonds of formal ritualism and caste 
distinctions, and unite in common love of man and faith in 
(Jod.^* The centre of Bhakti movement in Maharashtra was the 
shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur on the banks of the Bhima, 
Among the saints a>sociated with tliis movement sj^ecial men¬ 
tion should be made of Jnanesvar (fourteenth century?), 
Namdev, and Tukarani (seventeenth century). Namdev says, 
“Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; nor is 
it necessar\' for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you watchful 
in your hearts and always sing tlio name of flari/' 

SIKHISM 

Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, was born in 1469 
at Talwandi in the district of Lahore, and he died in 1538. It 
is difficult to give a critical account of his life, Imt some broad 
fads stand in clear relief. In his early life he held a minor 
j)ost under l>aulat Khan lyodi, Governor of Lahore, but after 
an intense inward struggle he concluded that “there is no Hindu 
and no ^lnsaltnan“ and took upon him.self the role of a religious 
teacher. He travelled extensively in different pait.^ of India 
and even went as far as Mecca and Baghdad. During the last 
years of his life he sdtled down at Kartarpur (in the Punjab) 
and engaged himself in consolidating his sect and pro]X)iiiiding 
the essentials of his creed. * 

The essence of Guru Nanak’s message consists in three 
ideas: The One True Lord, the Guru, and the Name. Some 
writers are inclined to think that he was 'a revolutionary who 
aimed at upsetting the cherished institutions of the society in 
which he was born, bringing about a social cataclysm and build¬ 
ing a new order on tlie ruins of the okP. A more reasonable 
view is that “Guru Nanak had not attempted a destruction of 
the old dfder but a reformation to suit t]jc growing needs of 
the time*'. 

Guru Nanak's disciples would probably have dispersed, and 
gradually disappeared within the Hindu'society, like the disciple^ 
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of other reformers like Kamananda and Kabir, ha had not 
appointed a successor before his death. The nomination of 
An^ad to the Guruship is a fact of the profoOndest signi¬ 
ficance im Sikh history, for it assured both unity and continuity. 
It was under Angad (1538-52) that the Sikhs developed into a 
'distinct commumty. Tradition ascribes to him the invention 
t)f the Guruniukhi alphabet. His successor was Amar Etas 
(1552-74*, under whom Sikhism made a great headway. The 
Sikhs now became a separate community with its own social 
customs and ideals. The fourth Gum, Ram Das (1574-81), laid 
the foundations of Amritsar. The Guruship now became here¬ 
ditary, for Ram Das nominated his youngest son Arjan as his 
successor. Guru Arjan (1581-1606) was a great organiser. He 
introduced the masand system for the purpose of collecting 
contributions from his followers. Thus the Sikhs gradually 
organised a kind of government of their own, and began to 
consider themselves as a distinct and somewhat self-sufficient 
unit within the State. Perhaps the greatest achievement of Gum 
Arjan was the compilation of the Granth Sahib (1604), the 
sacred hook of the Sikhs Arjan’s political and religious acti¬ 
vities excited the suspicions of Emperor Jahangir, and the Sikh 
Gum v\as cruelly put to death. The peaceful evolution of 
Sikhism came co an end, and the evolution of the Sikhs as a 
military sect began. 


SkSUtTS OF REl.IGrOUS REF'ORMATION 

Two important results of the Reformation movement 
deserve siiecial notide. In the first place, the religious 
teachers tried, not without a considerable measure of success, 
to bridge the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims, and 
thus paved the way for Akbar’s liberalism. Secondly, verna¬ 
cular literature received a distinct impetus. Most of the religious 
, refomers utilised vernacular as the vehicle of their teachihg 
and thereby imparted to it a new dignity. In Bengal the 
Vai^mavas created a vast l3rrical literature in the despised 
vernacular. In Maharashtra the verses composed hjr* the reli¬ 
gious reformers laid the foundations of Marathi literature. In 
^.Punjab the Citrus put their teachings in the vernacular, 
> add a ttew alphabet ‘was invented. 

^ . J . 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AFGHAN-MUGHAL CONTEST FOK EMPIRE 


SECTION I 

BABUR 


CAKKEK. IN central ^SIA 

Babur, the founder of the Mughal Empire in India, wa!» a 
Chaghatai Turk ’ He was descended from Tiraur in the direct 
male Ime, and through hib mother he could claim descent from 
Chingu Khan His father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, ruled over 
Farghana (in Chinese Turkestan) Babur was born at Farghana 
m February, 148-5 His father died in 1494, and he inherited his 
paternal principality at the tender age of eleven 

Babur show ed remarkable precocity His elder and younger 
paternal uncles dying in quick succession, a scramble began for 
the possession of Samarqand, which he conquered m 1497—a 
victor hardlv is years old Not long afterwards Babur lost 
this capital of Central Asia, whih* he was preoccupied with 
the task of retaining his hold over Farghana Soon he re¬ 
conquered Samarqand, but this brought him into colhsion with 
Saibani Khan, the rising Uzbeg chief, who defeated him in 
the battles of Sar-i-Pul and Akhsi and drove him from 
Samarqand and Farghana 

These defeats made Babur a wanderer, as he writes in 
his autobiography, “moving from square to square like a king' 
on a chessboard ” He succeeded in seizing Kabul in 1504, 
dispossessing a usurper Circumstances thus turned his atten¬ 
tion from the north-west to the south-east But Babur got 
another chance to re-establish his xiosition in Central Asia- 
Saibani Khan seemed like Chingi? Khan and Timur ”10 
threaten universal conquest He had aroused the enmity of 
Shah Ismail, the Safavi monarch of the rejuvenated* Persian 
Empire. Shah Ismail completely defeated Saibatd Khan and 

killed him. Babur is said to have sent presents to Shah Imnail 

# . . . . ■ > 

‘CMlhAtM was the secMd son of Chiagh Khan 

1 
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which the Persian King regarded in the light of tribute. Shah 
< Ismail as the champion of the Shia sect agreed to restore Babur ^ 
to Samarqand and Bukhara, but he probably insisted on Babur’s 
agreeing to the propagation of Shia doctrines. Though weak¬ 
ened by the death of Saibani Khan, the Uzbegs opposed Babur 
and he could not occupy Samarqand. The Persian' army wa.s 
defeated in the liattle of Ghaj-davan, the Persians ascribing 
their defeat to the defection of Babur. 

Babur’s career outs>ide India materially influenced his 
career in India. At Panipat and at Khanna we find the finished 
warrior trained in the school of adversity,'who had‘learnt the 
use of fire arms from his association with the Persians and 
the use of lulughma (or the flank attack) from his wars with 
the Uzl>egs. The Uzbeg tactics consisted in turning the enemy’s 
flank and charging simultaneously on front and rear at break¬ 
neck gallop. Tlie effective combination between highly trained 
cavalry and new fire arms, and the brilliant tactics that earned 
him victory at Panipat and Khanua, were the fruits of his 
experience in Central Asia. Another fact which is so often 
overlooked is the influence which Babur’s stormy youth and 
romantic adventures exercised on Mughal Central Asian policy' 
in the days of his successors. 

<^\RKEK IN AKGH\NIST«\N 

, By April, 1512, Babur’s Central Asian ambition had 
suffered complete .shipwreck. He withdrew to Kabul. Qanda- 
har was occupied in 1522. The wealth of Ind had already 
.tempted bis advenUirous spirit and fir^d his imagination. In 
V 1516 he was busy re-organising his army, producing fire arms 
" .and perfecting the tactics which the use of fire arms necessitated. 

The first Indian invasion of Babur took place in 1519, It 
was du’eclcd against the Yusufzais. An expedition was also 
. directed againt Bajaur in 1520. He regarded the Punjab as his 
-own by. right of descent from Tiiuur, In 1524 he marched 
through the Khyher, crossed the Jhelura and the Chenab, and 
Upto Dipalpur, which he stormed. But he had Jo 
^ fall tock I^ahore and return to Kabuf He depended on the 
. P .^«o*operatidn of two, discontented nobles^ of the I^odi Kingdom^ 

,V. 
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Daulat Khan l^odi and Alam Khan Lodi, who turned againat 
him when they found that he aimed at conquest rather tlian 
plunder. The whole situation now became diHerenti Bhbor 
prepared himself to deal a crushing blow at the tottering Afghan 
Kingdom of Delhi 

FIRST BVTTLH of I'^Ml'AT (1530) 

Ill Novenibei, 1525, he inarched fiom Kabul and entered 
the Punjab with an army of 12,000 l>aulat Khan Lodi, who 
opposed him; was woisted and offered his submission Fioin 
the Punjab he advanced in the diiection of Delhi Ibrahim I^odi 
advanced fioin Delhi to meet him Ibiahim Lodi has been 
described by Babur as ‘‘an inexpeneiiced \ouna man, negligent 
in all his movements, who marched without order, halted or 
retired without plans, and engaged in battle without foresight ” 
Such a man could not be expected tc defeat a traiijeel warrioi 
like Babur 

The decisive battle took place on April 31, 1526, at Panipat, 
where the fate of India has so often been decided In fact, if 
an enemy coming fioni the north-west could not be stopi)ed at 
the Khylier, the inevitable battle ground was the region lK*tw'een 
the Sutlej and the Jumna The Punjab rners being foidable at 
many place-* during winter, it was vciv difficult to hold .1 iiver 
line there An eneniv could easih' shp through Xaturallv 
the next place where a decisive engagement could be fought 
w'lth advantage was in the extensive plains between the Sutlef? 
and the Jumna, where numbers could tell and where fightinj|r‘'' 
could be done with Di*lhi .and Agra behind the back of ih^ 
defending army * 

At Panipat Ibrahim brought about 40,000 troops. But , 
the dense mass offered an excellent target to the fire-arms <3#’ 
Babur, managed by two exiierts, X^stad All and Mustafa. TWt 
Country, being flat, was well suited to the handling of cgvalry ^ 
and the application of Babur’s flanking tactica. Babu| ' 

hfis weak front with a Imt of waggons, with a vi^^W" td 
the Afghans along an extended front so that he 
the flanks. Ibrahim ^was completely defeated 
death r<dl on the Afghan .side was terrible, 
the, htilKanf cmnbination of cavalry 

Delhi and Agra wee# 
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flftorwards Babiir’s lavish liberality to his followers, and the 
rich presents he sent to his fiiends in Samarkand, Kashgin-b,. 
Khdl^San, PerMa and Kabul, spread his falne ovei distant lands, 
excited emulation and helped him in recruiting‘his anny He 
succeeded also in persuading his followers to stay in India 


KAJPUT AND AFGHAN OPPOSITION—BATTLCS OF KHANUA AND ClJGRA 


The two enemies with whom Babui had to fight in order 
to secure his hold on Hindustan wcie the Afghans in the east 
and the Rajputs under Ram Sangiam vSingh of Mewaf The 
Afghans in the cast under \asir Khan Lohani and Maaruf 
Farmuli dispersed as Babin’s eldest son, Huinavun, approached 
w’lth an expeditionarv force Withm eight months of Ibrahim's 
defeat at Panipat Babur’s swa\ extended from Attock to Bihar. 
Multan was also added to his dominions 


In the south Babur’s Uriiton extended up to Kalpi and 
(Iwahor But the dangci that threatened from Rajputana had 
to be faced Babur knew thorougliK well that he was now 
going to meet a \tteran wainoi Rana Hanga had pievious 
transactions with Babui The lattei complained that it had 
been arianged between him and the Rana that he would attack 
on the Agra side while Babui maiched on Delhi The Bnna, 
on the other hand, comidainetl that Babur had seized Kalpi, 
Dholpur and Bavana in contravention of previous agreement 
3 ttnga acknowledged Sultan Mahmud Lodi who had been set 
t>p by the Afghans (in the west) as the iightfiil claimant to 
l^c Delhi throne 


« 


The dispute between Baliiu and *lhe Rana reached its 
teulminatioti in the battle of Khanua (Marcli 27. 1527) The 
i^jpitt cavalrj’’ could not stand Mustafa’s destructive fare The 
lUtipttts maintained a formidable piessiiic b\ the weight of 
uwnbertf. But the ailillery was the decisive factor The Rajputs 
aiti^^thetr Afghan allies suffered a complete defeat The battle 
destroyed the prospect of the establishment of Rajput 
in Northern India on the ruins of the Turko-Afghan 
ini Rai, one of the most ^tstinguished of Rana 
nts^ who was. in charge of the important fort of 



pext worsted. The Ratta died btokeu* 
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Free from the Rajput menace, Babur turned against the 
Afghans in the east. They were divided among tljcmselvcs. 
TJie feuds between the Lohanis and the Ivodis were fatal to 
Afghan interest. In 1529 Sultan Mahmud l,odi united a large 
section of the Afghans under him. Babur j)roccedcd towards 
the cast by way of Allahabad, Benares and Oliazipur. Jalal- 
ud-din Bahar Khan Lohani submitted to liim. Babur occu]>ied 
Bihar. army of Xusrat {Shah, Sultan of Bengal, which 

had come to liel^) fhe Afghans, opposed him on tlie banks of 
the tlogia. Babur brilliantly forced the ]#assage under a heavy 
lire. The Bengal army lied in confusion. Xusrai Shah con¬ 
cluded ]>eacc with the Mughals. Other Afghan Chiefs also 
submitted. Thus the battle of the Gogra (May 6, 152c)) de.stroyed 
the chance of political revival of the Afghan^, at least tem¬ 
porarily . 

t 

KSTIMATF 

Babur died <mi l).-cember 2D, It is said iliat in his 

last days there was a i)alace conspiracy to set aside his eldest 
.son, Huniayuii. If tlicre wa^ really any such plot, it failed 
completely, and Iluniayim (pnctlN siici-eedcd lo the heritage 
of Babur. 

Ijabur had no administrative gemu.-. He was a plain 
warrior. The old haj>hazard avimiiiisirative .system which he 
found ill existence wars conliiiiied l\v him. lie left lo his sou 
a large ICmpire (extending from the (Jxus to Bihar) wliich was 
not consolidated and wliich could be held togetlicr only by the 
efficiency of the militaiy machine. He has been rightly 
described by Lane Poole as tlie "link between Central Asia 
and India, betw'ecn predatory hordes and iini)erial government, 
Ijetween 'rameiiaiie and Akl-ar.’^ 

AUTomoOKAFUV 

Babur was gifted witli a fine literary taste, lie could write 
w'ell in Persian as well as in Turki. The most iniport^t source 
of our information foi%liis c areer is Jiis excellent autobiography/ 
originally written ni Turki, transcribed by his son Huinayun. 


The Bullish v'eo.i<>a uf JMrs. Beveredge is very pleasant reading. 
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iiiid translated into Persian in the days of Akhar. As Elpliin- 
stoiie puts it, '"His ineinoirs contain a niinutc account of the 
life of a great Tartar monarch, along with a natural 
cfliision of his opinions and feelings, free from disguise and 
reserve and no less free from the alTectation of extreme frankness 
and candour. The si vie is i)laiii and manly as well as lively 
and picturesque and it presents his countrymen and contem¬ 
poraries in their a])pearance, manners, pursuits and actions as 
clearly as in a mirror. In this respect if is almost the only 
specimen fd' real liistoiv in Asia—lie gives the iiguros, dress, 
tastes and lial)ils of eacli individual and describes the countries, 
the climate, scenery, production, works of art and industry. 
But the great cliann of the v\ork is in tlje cliaracter of the 
author. It is a rcdiel in the -uidst of tlie i)oinpous coldness of 
Asiatic history to find a King who can weep for days and tell 
Us liiat lit we]d I’oi the }>lavniate of Ins Uo'lK)od 

stenoN II 

HUMAYUN AND SHER SHAH 

DIFFjCCJ/riHs ()]' Iir.MAVrX 

Hiiinavnn, wlio was born in 150s, a.scendcd the throne 
the Deccmbei, 15SO. Ilis difticultics ^vere very con- 

'>idcrablc Tire con([iicsl (d Ilindustan was iioi yet complete. 
The army that lie coiiniumded was a mixed boiiy ot adventurers 
ctnnposcd •>] Chaghatai d'urks, ]\Iughals, Persians, Alghaiis 
and Indians HaburK h('ild had been ofily one of military force. 
Tile Afghan chiefs in the tast w’ere still unmetous and power¬ 
ful, ready to take ii]> arms. The Rajputs might at any time 
raise their head. Malwa was in deplorable confusion. In 
Gujarat Bahadur Shah was last increasing his power. Humayuu 
added to Ins own diflicnlties by conluining his brother Kamran 
111 possession of Kalnd and Qandahar and, in a iU of generosity, 
giving him the Punjab and the district of Hissar Firoza {to 
the crfs‘( of the Punjab proper) as well He gave Sambhol to 
Askari and ]Me\vat to Hindal. Kamran was more a rival than 
a brother and the block of territory given to him cut Humayuu 
off from his best rccniiting ground for his army. All these 
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hi'othcrb at the Ilia'll critical stages of his enreor dcsertocl kiin 

and this hastened his downfall. 

HUMAVUX i\ND TITK AF(iUANS 

Huniaynil’s first military expedition was a,trains! the strong 
fort of Kalanjar in Ihnidclkhand, then ruled by a i>ro-Afe:haii 
Hindu Cliicf. Receiving a laree sum of money from him, 
Humayun lurned eastward Uy meet the Af^dians under Sultan 
Mahmud l<odi, Riban Klian and Raye/.id. Tlie Afjiharis were 
defeated in the battle of Dauhnia. Rayezid was slain and 
vSiiltan Mahmud and the Af^>hans were disi>ersed. It w'a.s asserted 
by a section of the Afghans that their defeat was due to the 
treachery of Slier Klian. The Stirs and the J.ohanis were 
unwilling members of a confederacy dominated !yv the Farmulis 
and the J^odis. Humayun then marched against the stniiig 
fort of Chunar, held liy Sher Khan. After several months’ 
blockade, Svlwr sent an ambassador to ])r()fess sulmiissioii. He 
sent a 1 )odv of Afghans under lus son Qntb Khan lo join 
Humayun who was now anxious to march agaOisl Ikduuhir 
Shah of (tu jurat. 

HrMWr.X AND iUHADl'K SHAIf 0'r‘ Gl'jARvr 

Raliadur Shah had annexed wlalwa^ and wa-^ besieging 
Chitor, which liad fallen on evil days after tlie death of Ratui 
Sanga. Tlic latter’s son and successor, \'ikramri<litya, was 
unable to defend his cajatiil, and his mother solicited Humayun's 
assistance. Raliadur had been joined by some discontented 
Muglial Chiefs as abo 11 >' Alam Khan Kodi and other Afglian 
refugees. From the cast Humayun hastened to Mahva in 1534, 
defeated a considerable ff)rce of Afghan refup:ccs sent by 
Bahadur, and intercepted Raliadur wdio was returning with the 
spoil of the successful sack of Cliitor, Bahadur fortified his 
cairip at Mandator. He had an excellent train of artillery, 
^second only to that of the Kaiser of Rum’. Humayun, who 
showed considerable daring, enterprise and skill, cut Bahadur 
off from all Ins re^ioiirces, and Bahadur had to fly ov^night 
with some of his followers, having spiked his heavy artillery. 


^ See pp. 287^2^8. 
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Hltmayun occupied the whole of Malwa and puslied on towards 
Oujarat. Chanipajicr A\as scaled ; Bahadur was driven to seek 
shelter in Diu. Hiiinayun occupied Ahinadabad and, leaving 
liis brother Askari as his viceroy, came back to Agra. But 
Bahadur, vvUli Pendugnese support, soon began Ins offensive. 
There were rebellions everywhere. A.skari, wlio at one stage 
even meditated treason to his brother, had to make a precipitate 
retreat. Bahadur recovered the whole of Gujarat. Kven Malwa 
was lost to Iliimayiin, the local chieftains re^-U'-serting their in¬ 
dependence. Though Bahadur died soon after in a scuffle with 
the Portuguese, Humayun liad his hands too full in Bibar and 
Beng^al to be able to take any advantage of tins event. 

l-VRUV CVKIUCR t)l' SHKK SIIMI 

Slier Klian vSnv, an Atghan Chieilt^in «»f N.nilli Biliar, w'a^ 
more snccessfnl than Bahadur Sliah in the contest against 
Ilumayini, and even succ'eeded in expelling Humayun from 
India. His original name was I'arid. He was born probably 
in 14S0 (or M72). His fathei, Hasan Snr, was a jatyirdar at 
Sasaram in Ihhar. ( hi account nl the machinations o[ his step¬ 
mother, Slier left his honu’ (juite earl\- in life and spent several 
years in Jaun]»iir. There he devoted himself to study and 
aciiuired great prolieieiicy in Persian. Restored to the favuni 
of his father, he was for '^eveial years re>j>onsiblc for the 
management ot the This ailministvative experience stood 

him in veiy g(;fKl stead in later life < hice again his step¬ 
mother's jealousy coiniKdled him to lea\e Sasaiam. In 1542 
»Sher entered the .scrvicv of Bahar Khan Ijoliam, the independent 
Afghan ruler of Bihar. After the first battle of Panipat he 
entered IMughal service, remained for some time among the 
ifughals and acquainted himself witli then militaiy arrange¬ 
ments. W'llli Mughal lielp he lecovered his i)atenial jagir in 
1528 frotn his slei>-brothcrs, his father having died sometime 
before. In 152Q ho became the guardian of the minor Tohani 
chief, Jalal Khan (son and successor of Bahar Khan). 

Shot * now found an excellent opportunity for iiersonal 
aggrandisement. He seized the strong fort of Cliunar in 1530. 
Humayun besieged Chunar in 1531, but Slier saved himself by 
a timelv submission. The Lohani chiefs of Bihar now grew 
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jealous of his rising power and entered into an alliance in 1533 
witli tile Sultan of Bengal, Alalnnud vShah, who was naturally 
anxious to check a powerful neighbour. The minor King, Jalal 
Khan, funnel vSher\ yoke galling and fled to Bengal. Slier 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Mahmud Shah and his Loliani 
allies at Surajgarh (on the banks of tlie Kiul river) in 1534. 
This victory .sireiiglhencd Sher’s position and made him the 
uncrowned King of a large portion of Ihhar. Taking advan¬ 
tage of Unmayun’s contest with Bahadur vShah in Western 
India, Slier invaded Bengal Mahmud vShah purchased Jjcace 
by paying a large sum of iiioney and ceding several districts. 
Many distinguished Afghan nobles flocked under Shcr's 
standard. Towards the ch>se of 1537 he again invaded Bengal 
with the purpose of eumiuering it permaneiitlv Tlie city of 
Gaur was liosieged, 

t 

UUMVVUN AM) SllKU SH\II 

At tliis stage Humayun thought it necessary to check the 
rising power of vSlier, who was fast !)ecoiniug a menace to the 
Mughals in the east. He set (jut from Agra in December, 1537, 
and besieged Chunar .at the lieginning ot the following year. 
After reducing (haiir (April, 1338) SliLf seized the impregnable 
mountain fort of Bolitas by inrans of a stratagem, thereby 
securing a shelter for liis family. Mahmud Shall lied to the 
camp of lluniayun. After taking Chunar Humayun hastened 
to Bengal and came to ('aiir r/a Teliagarln (near Sahe 1 )ganj). 
Sher retreated from Ikmgal by another route via Birbhum and 
Jharkliand to Roljtas., Humayun spent nine months in (raur 
indulging ill jdeasurcs. Slier in the nieantinie took Benares, 
laid siege to Jaunpur and overran the whole conntiy as far a'> 
Kanauj. 

Tliis state of things compelled Humayun to withdraw from 
.Bengal. He was proceeding along the northern bank of the 
Ganges Avhen a false sense of honour induced him to cross to 
the southern Slier rjuilted the hills of Rohtas and inarched 
out to meet Iluinavun. b'or about two months the two armies 
skirmished. As it has been said, *‘Situated as he now was, 
Humayun in ordinary circiunslanccs might have looked for 
assistance from his brothers and the provinces around his capital. 
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But no condolatory ray of hope gleamed on liim. Instead of 
ready succour tliere was procrastination, intrigue and treason/* 
Ilindal had abandoned his post. Kaniran, who had come upto 
Agra, also left his brother to his fate. He looked to his o\vn 
immediate interest without caring for the common cause. At 
this stage Sher opened negotiations. His terms were that the. 
fort of Chunar, with the territories on its cast, should be given 
to him. The Miiglials were thus thrown off their guard when 
suddenly in the pleasing coolness of the early dawn of June 27, 
'^hcr made an attack on tlie Mughal camj). In this battk 
(of Chausa, near Ihixarj Jluniayuii lost his army. His Begam 
was captured by Sher, but he pctsonally succeeded in escaping. 
In addition to Bengal and Jhhar Sher was now in possession 
of Jaunpur. His horizon \\a^ widened. He was crowned King 
in December, 15.^0. 

ICarly next year, Humayim tried to* recovci his lost X->usition. 
A decisive l;atlle took place at Hardoi (on the bank of the 
Oanges) on May r;, 1540. 'Hiis battle is commonly known as 
the battle of Kanauj. The Mughal army was about 40,000 
strong. At this decisive moment Kamran did not come to his 
brother*s hel]). W'hat actually took place is very obscure. It 
w\as the first pitclied liattle that Sher did not win by stratagem. 
Khawas Khan, Sher’s lieutenant, charged the right w'ing of 
the Mughals. The attack succeeded. The camp-follow-crs \vcre 
driven to the Mughal centre and threw it into confusion. 
Humayun’s artillery could not fire, for in its front were his own 
camp-followers. The army became a mob. Slier left the pursuit 
of the broken army to his general lhahmajit Oaur. 

UUMAYim’s VI.IGIIT 

After liis ilisastrous fkieat at Harcloi Huniayun went to 
the Punjab, tiic(l in vain to win over his brothers, and then 
withdrew co Sind. There he spent valuable time in the fruitless 
siege of Hhakkar and Selnvan. His marriage to Hamida Begam, 
famous in history as mother of Akbar, took place in the summer 
of 1541.' After this he marched towards Marwar to meet Maldev 
who had agreed to support him. But flumayun appeared 12 
months after the date of invitation. Now, under the changed 
circumstances, Maldev had to submit to Sher’vS demand for 
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^Iluiiiayiin’s expulsion from his dominions. In the course of 
the retreat of Hiiinayim from Rajputana Akbar was f>orn at 
Ainarkot on the 15th October, 1542 (23rd November, 1542?). 
Humayuji retreated towards Qandahar. When Askari advanced 
towards Qaiidahar from Ghazni, Hnmayim fled to Persia. 
'‘Driven from every spot of which he had lately called himself 
master and viewing with the deepest dread the iiossibility of 
falling into the hands of his bn)ther, he res^dved to abandon 
the kingdoms of fiis father and threw himself on the dubious 
and untried geneiosity of a stranger”. 

ctrsKs OK hcmayun’s kaii.ukk 

Humayun’s failure to hold his own in India was largely 
due to hi.s own laults. It has been said that lu^ was capable 
of great energy on occasions Imt he was incapable of sustained 
effort. His indolence and revels i)revented him from following 
up iiis victories. Moreovei, it was impossible w'ith the limited 
number of his troo})S to maintain an Kmpire so extensive and 
scattered without a well-combined general jdan of operations 
against his eiiuiines. A i>atient suiierintending i)olicy was 
necessary. Most of his vcteians ])erished in the Bengal campaign. 
His want of success and the disconl of his brothers generated 
a general disaffection in liis camp aiid court, v^her was astute 
and adroit enough to take advantage ol tins characteristic weak¬ 
ness of his enemy. 

CONQU1?,st>S ok SIIKR SHAh 

« 

After the flight of Humavmi, Slier Shah was the undis¬ 
puted master of Xorlheni India. He was so strong that Kamran 
had to i>lacatc liim by ceding the Punjab. Slier built the fort 
of Rohtas in the Punjab and left 50,000 troo])s there to watch 
llie Miighals. Sind and Multan were annexed. 

In Bengal tlie spirit of rebellion w^as .so rife that tlie change 
of governors was no remedy. The city of Gaur (or Lakhnauli) 
was known as “the city nf strife^’. Sher changed completely 
the military character of the government of BcngaL He 
reduced the boundary of the province, divided it into nineteen 
SarkarSf and, to co-ordinatc the w^ork of the Sarkars, a|>poiuted 
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^ Qazi Fazilat who was given the designation of /imin-i’-Bangala- 
instead of llakim-i-Bangala. 

In Central India Gwalior was taken after a siege of two 
years. Malwa submitted in 1542. Ilut Puran Mai Raisin (in 
^lalwa) was in possession of a fort which v\a 5 strategically very 
important. The siege of this fort lasted four months. Puran Mai 
was granted terms and lie was assured that he would be allowed 
to march away safely with Ins family and followers. Put as 
he came out with his troops and his family there was a general 
nias.sacre This atrocious act has besmirched the repulatiun 
of Slier Shah. It said that lie had to yield to the clamour 
of his troops. 

The most difheiiU military ojioration of vSher was his fight 
in kajputana against Mahlev of Mai war, who was now the 
most powerful ruler in Rajjaitaiia. In 154^^ v^lier marched 
against him with an aiiny of 8o,c<*j. But at some distance 
from Jodhpur tlu- invading aniiv was hroiighl to a halt. For 
a month the two armies faced each oilier. Slier’s military 
situation was dihicult But the simplest of stratagems w^as 
sufheient to disperse the Ratlior army. A forged letter pur¬ 
ported to have been written by some chiefs of Marw'ar to 
Slier Shah was dropped in the Rajput camp and fell into the 
hands of Maldex' as designed. He suspected treachery and fled 
at once. Slier laished on. .Maldev retreated from J(xih]mr to 
Siwana Sher did not aim at the comiilete subjugation of 
Rajimtana but wanted the political and geographical isolation 
of the chiefs. His liold on Rajputana was to lie something 
like the British ocouiialion of the N. \V. fronliei. He stationed 
his troops in Ajmer, Jodhpur, Mt. Abu and Chitor to over¬ 
come the Rajjml chiefs. 

In May, io45» while as.saulting the fort of Kalaiijar in 
Bundelkhaiid, Sher met w'ilh his deatli by accident. The fort 
was captured. 

shkr sh.vh’s .vuMinistkativk system 

Babur brouglit with him a new theory of Kingships He 
wanted to be no Sultan enjoying a kind of hegemony over 
autonomous princes' hut claimed to be a l-^adishah with the 


‘ Conipare Bahhil T.odi*.s position. See p. 28t. 
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divine right of Tiinnr's blood. “It waji Shcr Shall who uh- 
wittingly built up for the Mughals that structure t>{ administra¬ 
tive inacliinery \vliic*li, uhile it was necessary for securing the 
triumph of the new ideal of Kingship tliey reiU'cseiited, they 
luid been entireh unable to construct for themselves. “ 

The Turko-Afgliaiis had built an administrative system 
from the top downwards in the same way in which their archi¬ 
tects had made Hindu temples into mosque^ by demolishing the 
upper portion find tonslriicting domes and arches. Shcr, who 
had begun liis career as tlic cabbardast Shiqdai at Sasaram/* 
built from below. But he was not an uiiiovator. It is un- 
historical to •-ay that he created a new' (whicli consisted 

f)f several villages) machinery unknown to tiie former Sultans. 
But he revitalised what he ffjuncl in f)i)eration at tlie lime when 
he took charge of his fallier’s lagir. In every (^argana he 
placed one Anihi, one Sliiqdar, one treasurer and two Karkuvs, 
one to write Hindi and another to write Persian. Several 
pargana.\ constituted a sarkar, which was jdaced under a 
Shiqdar-iShiqdaran and a MunsH-i-Muusifan. There were 47 
sarkars in Slier ShahVs Kmpire. 

Lands were surveyed on a uniform system, each holding 
being separately measured, and the Pjovernnicnt demand was Pi 
of the gross produce. Sher vShah ordered a general survey of 
the land for the use of the Central (/ovcrniiient. This gave 
him a new basis for the fixing of a new' farm. But his survey 
could not have been very satisfactory, for his reign was too 
short for the purpose. The choice of payment in cash or kind 
was given. In order that there might not be any scope for 
confusion and oppression the Kahuliyai and Patta .system was 
introduced. The^e cfbciiments contained a clear enumeration of 
the dues of the vState from tlie individual concerned as also his 
rights over the particular piece of land. There were two addi¬ 
tional charges besides the land revenue. These were the ex¬ 
penses of survey and the tax-gatherer’s fee. Sher’s policy was 
anti-jagir though the practice of granting jagirs continued 
during the vSur period. He also curtailed the grant of 7 vakf 
lands as much as possible. 

Sher was also resphnsible for a reform of the coinage. He 
issued an abundance of silver coins practically equal in vahie 
to the modern rupee. He fostered trade by abolishing vexatious 
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iluties. He also establislicd an excellent toad system and is 
said to have built 1700 Sarais or rest-houses for travellers. The 
Dakchaukt system \vas also improved very considerably. The 
police system was renuxlellcd ; the villa^i^e headmen were made 
resi>onsil)le for the maintenance of jicacc and tlie detection of 
criminals ui their re-j>ectivc areas. x\ttempts were made to 
caiininister r^roiniit and imparlicil justice. 

Slier Shah maintained a lui.ee standing army, oomprisinji 
150,000 hor^e, 25,o'.(j loot and 5,000 eleidiants. He continued 
Ala-ud-diir.^ sy.stem of Inandme the horses and used to keep a 
descaijitive pav-roll in hi< aiclu'ves. vSome flindus occupied 
positions of trust. The most inii»ortant of his Hindu lieutenants 
uas Hralimajii (Vaur w lio was entrusted with the ta.sk of pur- 
snin>2 Humaynn after tlie battles of Cliausa and Kanauj. 

\RT 


During liie •-hort tune tluit Sher ruled at Delhi, a new 
form of architecture was initialed. Sher Sliah^s royal chapel, 
the Qila-i-Kulina nutsjid^ sliows 11 refined taste. Percy Drown 
says that ‘bnuch of the character ot the work.s carried on\ under 
Akbar and Jahanj^ir may be traced to the Renius of the mastCT- 
builder who produced the remarkable little m()S(pie in the citadel 
of Sher vSliah.” The nice taste of vSher in architecture is mani¬ 
fested in his noble mausoleum at vSasaram. “Its {lyramidal 
dome, the silhouette of which ^een at sunset is somethiiiR to 
be remembered, the sense of finely adjusted bulk, the proiKir- 
tions of its diminishiiiR staftcs, the hannonioiis traiisitions from 
square to octagon and octagon to circle,^ the siinidicity, breadth 
and scale of its parts, all combine to prtK.l«ce an effect of great 
beauty. India boasts of several mausoleums of more than 
ordinary splendour but Sher Shah’s island tomb at Sasarain, 
grey and brooding, is perhaps the most impressive of them all,’* 

ESTIMATE <)1' sniCR SHVII 

vSher Shah was a resourceful con(|Ucr<jr and a wise admini¬ 
strator. In estimating his abilities two ^important facts must 
be noted. In the first place, his reign was very brief, covering 
a period of about five years. Within this short period he con¬ 
quered almost the whole of Northeni India and organised a 
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soiiml adininisti'ati|||? system. Secondly, Slier Shah had to fight 
for hiinsell ; he did not command the united supiwrt of the 
Afghans. lie did not rise to power .us the chaminon of the 
Afghans pgain^t the Mughals. De.si)ite the uveakness of the 
Mughals it was not easy for the neglected son of a petty jagirdar 
to establish an Knipirc. 

With regard to the Hindus Shev >Shalds reign marks the 
C-inergeiicc of a new policy which was devch^ped ])y Akl>ar. He 
was tolerant of Hinduisni and he had the wisdom of exi)l()itiiig 
Hindu genius for tlie creation and consolidation of his Kmpire. 
He deliberately set aside the traditions of Finr/ Tughluti and 
Sikandar Lodi. 

successors i)V SJflvR SHAH 

Slier vShah was succeeded by his son Jalal Khan, the elder 
brotlier Adil being passed over by the nol>les. On his acce'^siou, 
Jalal tfK)k the title of ls,]am Shall. He supprc‘-.*^ed rebellious 
nobles like Kha\\a^ Klian and Haibat Niu/.i The Ohakkars 
were cruslicd and on the Kaslniiir frontier the fortress ()f Mankut 
was completed. He ruled for nine \ears, d>'ing in 1554- 

Islam’s s(ni Firu/, wlio came t(» Hie throne, was a boy of 
twelve. He was mnrdcreil l)v Ins nnelt Miibanz Kban, >oii of 
Nizam Khan Snr, lirother of Sher v^l-ali. -Mnl)arjz ascended the 
throne under llie name of Muhammad, Add vShah. But other 
members of the vSur family naturally rebelled against him. 
Ibrahim Klian Sur succeeded in driving him from Delhi and 
occuiiicd it. Adil withdrew to Chunar. Another rival claimant 
was Ahmad Klian Sur/Governor of the Ihmjab and lirollier-in- 
law of Adil, who assumed the title of Sikandar Shah, ^Inhammad 
Khan vSiir, ('jox'crnor of Bengal, als(> threw off his allegiance* 
vSomclinie later lln'aliim Khan was defeated at Farah (near 
Agra) bv Sikandar. 


restoration or iiumayitn 

These dissensions among the Afghans made it jiossible for 
Humayun to invade India. He had in his exile succeeded in 
securing Persian help for the conquest of Afganistan, on con¬ 
dition that Qandahar should be restored to Persia. He occupied 
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*Qaiulahar and Kabul in 1545. Though he handed over Qandahar 
to Persia, he took the earliest opportunity of rc-takiiig it. After 
the conquest of Kabul Kainran was blinded. Sometime later 
Uuinayiiii failed in his attempt on Badakhshaii. In NoveJiiber, 
^ 554 j he invaded India. Lahore was captured in February, 1555. 
At Macliliiwara (in the Punjab) Sikandar's army was completely 
defeated, and at Sirhind he was again defeated by the Mughals 
under J^airain Khan and driven to the Punjab hills. Oelhi and 
Agra were occupied in Jiilv, j55,s. • 

In the meantime Adil’s Hindu gcJieral, Hiniii, had 
succeeded in defeating Ibraliini vSur at Kaljn and near Khaiiua ; 
he also defeated and killed Muhammad Khan Sur at Chhapar- 
ehata miles from Kalpi. two ])o\\erful contestants 

now remained on the scLiie - Iliimaynn and Adil Shall, Hut 
Humayiin died in JanuavN', 155b, leaving to his boy son Akbar 
and his guardians the task ot crushing*the ALg]iaii‘-. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

AKBAR 
SECTION 1 
CONQUESTS 


SUCC^SSK^N (r 556 ) 

Akbar \\'as I)orii on Sunday. October 15, 1542. V. A. 
Smith’s reason for the choice of Xovenibcr 1542, as hi^- 
date for Akl)ar’s birth is a statement by Janhar, a coiiteJii- 
porary writer ; but all either contemporary writers controvert 
his theory, [)articularly (lUlbadan BeK^iin and Abul Fazl. t hi 
June 22, i,s55i lifter Huniayun’s victory at Sirliind, Akbar was 
formally declared to be licir-apparent. In November, 1555, he 
was appointed as the C',overnor of the Ihiiijab with Bairam 
Khan as his ^iiiardian, Akbar had a half-brother named 
Muhammad Hakim, two years hi^ junior, wiio was appointed 
as the Governor of Kabul, with Munim Khan as the actual 
administrator. WTien the news^ of tlie accidental death of 
Humayun reached Bairam Khan and y\kbar, the formal enthrone¬ 
ment of Akbar look place in a ^>atdeu at Kalanaur in the 
Punjab (February 14, 1556). This simply registered a claim 
to sovereignty, for Akbar had to reckon with Iliinii before he 
could exercise effective authority. 

SECOND BArrtE OK KAMKAT {1556) 

After getting rid of Muhaniinad Adil Shah’s Afghan rivals 
Himu marched towards Delhi with an army of 50,000 horse, 
T,ooo elephants and 51 cannon, sweeping all opposition aside. 
Tardi Hcg Khan, the Mughal Governor of Delhi, was defeated 
at Tughluqat'ad. Akbar and Ilairain Khan thereupon marched 
towards Delhi, and at the very beginning succeeded in seizing 
Himu’s park of artillety which he had sent in advance in the 
belief that the Mughal army was far off. After this initial 
success the Mughal army drew up on the field of Panipat. Their 
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effective strength was 10,000. The battle began on November 5, 

1556. At first the jMughal honse seemed to l)e sliaken by the 

vigorous charges of Himu’s elephants. A detachment was 

thereupon sent to attack Hiniu’s flank, and some confusion was 

created iii his ranks. The Mughal archers used their arrows 

with deadly effect. A simultaneous attack on all sides weakened 

Hinin. He was slnick Iw an arrow and his army broke up in 

disorderly roiU. As lie lay senseless lie is said to liavc been 

brought lieforc the boy King, who wa^^ asked by Haiiam to kill 

liini ; but he refused to strike a senseless iirisoiier. Bairam 

Khan tlien slnick f)fT Iliinu’s Iiead w’ltli his sw’ord. Atml Fazl, 

Ni/.am-ud-din, Ikidauiii, Jahangir (in his autoliitjgraphy) and 

e\'en Alidiir Rahim Kiian Kiuinan, tlie son of Bairam Khan, 

.support tills store. Ihit \'. A. Smith, cairiously enough, 

* 

sets aside tins joint testimon\ and savs \ 1 iai Akbar committed 
this act f)! ]>rutalil\ In any case,* it \\ the \\ell-dii ccted 
fliglil of llie Mughal arrows that decided the second battle (;f 
l‘ain]>al. '’Pile contest lietween the Afghan'^ and the Mughals 
tor the sovereignty of Kellii was fina]l\' decided in favour of 
the latter, 

HfMlT 

Ilinni wa^ originally a sliu|;>-keeper dealing ui sall-petre in 
Rewaii. lie caught the e\e of I^'lam Shall and lo^e steadily. 
As Adil vSliah’s general and chief adiN'iser, he won a number 

jr 

of victories against formidable opponents. There is nothing to 
prove that Hiimi .'-et himself n]> as an inclepciident .sovereign 
at any stage of Ins career. No c'om of Himn lias been foun<\ 
anywhere. There is the clear statement (^f Alml loizl that 
“from ffiresight lie preserved the nominal sovereigntx lor Adil 
and waged lirave wars against his o|iponents”. There is no 
doulit that Himn was not an unworthy antagonist of llie (Meat 
Mughal and possessed coinage, enterprise and plan, 

KNJ) OP SHk oniNlSlTION 

After Himii’s death vSur opposition to Mughal ascendaney 
ditl not cause much trouble to Akbar and Bairam Khan. 
Sikandar Sur had fled to the Siwalik hills and thence with¬ 
drawn to the fortress of Mankot, which was besieged b\^ the 
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^[ughals. The fortress surrendered on May 24, 1557. Sikaiidar 
sent his son to the ]\Iuglial catnp as a security for good behaviour 
and was assigned a jaj^ir in Biliar. Tic died two years later as 
a fugitive an Bengal. Adil Shah, master of Himu, had not been 
able to accompany him to the west on account of disturbances 
in Bengal created b\' Khi/r Khan, the sou of ]Muhammad Khan 
Sur, He was defeated and slain in Bihar in 1557. vShcr Khan, 
the son of Adil Shah, tried in 1561 to take advantage of Bairam 
Khan's rebellion but was defeated by Khan Zaman at Jaunpur. 
He disappeared after this. Ibrahim Sur died as a fugitive in 
Orissa some years later. Thn^ the cause of the Afghans 
collapsed soon after the second battle of Panipat. 

n\IRAM KHAN 

Bairam Khan, a Tfirkoinan, was rniginally a subject ro' 
Persia. He accompanied the Persian army i)y Shah Ismail 
to help Babur to conquer Samarqand and Bukhara. After the 
failure of that army he remained in the service of Babur and 
Hiimayun. He played a very important part in the Bengal 
expedition of Hmiiayun, saving the imperial advance guard r^n 
one occasion by his valour and resourcefulness. After tlic battle 
of Kanaiij he escaped ; but lie was subse-qucnlly taken x)risoiiev 
by Siler Shah, wlio tried to win over this brilliant young 
warrior, only to liear in I'eply that real allachmeiit can novel 
change. Bairam again .succeeded in effecting liis csca]>e and 
joined Humayim in Sind. When Humaynn escaped to Persia, 
Bairam, naturally oiioiigh, l)ecame his cliiof adviser. At 
Qandaliar and at Sirhiiid Humayun fwved much of his success 
to the ability of tins faithful follower, and it w'as in the fitness 
of things that he should appoint him as ihe guardian of Akbar. 

As Akbar's guardian Bairam had to face a very difficult 
situation. In order to ensure discipline and vigour in the small 
army finder liis comniHud, he had to adopt some drastic mea.sures 
like aijesting a rebellious noble named Shah Abii-l-Maali and 
putting to deathjTardi Beg, the Mughal general who made a 
disgracefully feetde defence of Delhi against Himn. ill conse¬ 
quence of these severe measures ''the Chagtai officers, each f>f 
whom esteemed himself at lea.st equal to Kaikobad and Kaikaoos, 
now found it necessary to conform to the orders of Bairam Khan 
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and to submit quietly to his authorityBairam rejected the 
timid advice of retreat to Kabul and boldly went forward to 
meet Himu. He made an inspiring speech to (]isi)el the gkx)m 
of defeatism h^efore the second battle of Panipat and won the 
decisive victory there. 

But when danger no longer threatened the Mughals, Bairam 
is said to have ('hanged. Ho married vSalima Begam, the daughter 
of Iluinayun’s sister, and ihcreljy bccatne connected by in.arriage 
with the royal family. Hated a^ a Shici, *hc made the great 
mistake of a])pointing iu 1558-50 Shaikh Oadai, a Shia, 
as Sadr-us~Sadr (the head of all tlio law officers and controller 
of the grant of lands for ecclesiastical and charitable purpose*^). 
The orthodox Sunnis resented this at)]>ointincnt. He had already 
given olTcncc to the friends and followc-rs of Tardi Beg and Shah 
Abii-l-'Maali. It is '^aid that In^ undue arrogance and indiscreet 
remarks gave ollcnce lo many. Therd was a V(rr>' strong court 
jiarlv opposed to what they felt to be tlie «q)i)ressive dictatorshij) 
of Bairam. Akbar, who had entered on the eighteenlh year in 
T 5 O 0 , also resented the galling yok.., of Bairam. who even denied 
him a privy ])ur,se. Akbar’s mother Ilamida Baini Bcgani, his 
foster mother Mjdiani Aiiaga, her son Adham Khan, and her 
relative Sliihab'Ud-din, fbjveinor of Delhi, wlu^ suirounded 
Akbar, had very liille dilficully m indneing him to assert him¬ 
self against his guardian. Jn 1500 Ak])ar informed Bairam Khan 
that he wanted t(' lake llie reins of government into his own 
hands and requested him to gt) to Mecca. Bairam submitted, 
luit Pir ^Muhammad Slurwani. an upstaii who had been dis¬ 
missed by Bairam Klmii for Ins arrogance, was sent to ^jiack 
him off as (iuickl> as possible 10 M*:ccab Insulted by the 
hustling tactics of Pir Muhammad, Bairam rebelled. He w'as 
defeated near Jalandliar and ca])tured ; but Akbar pardoned him 
and allowed him to proceed to Mecca in a manner befitting his 
rank. In (Bijarat, on his way to Mecca, Bairam w'as murdered 
by an Afghan (1501). His little son Abdur Rahim was brought 
to court and lived to become a Khan Khamm. 

MISGOVKRNMKNT ( 1 560-0 2 ) 

The pilot was droi^ped but Akbar Vus still too young to 
control the army and administration. Bairam Khan*s ascendancy 
had created in his mind a feeling that all authority should not 
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he concentrated in tlie hands of an all-powerful Wazir, Munim 
Khan was summoned from Kabul to take charge of administra¬ 
tion. Pir Muhaniinad and Adliam Khan led ati expedition 
against Malvva. Anaga exercised considerable influence. 

Akbar, however, began to take some personal share in public 
business. He summoned an experienced administrator named 
Shams-ud-diii I^Inliammad Khan Atga from Kabul and appointed 
him as a minister. Slowly but steadily Akbar asserted himself. 
He recalled Adham •Khan from Malvva, replacing him by Abdulla 
Khan Uzbeg, and on the murder of Shams-ud-diii Atga by 
Adham Khan, Iiad him killed. The period 1560-62 has been 
described as tlie period of petticoat misgovernment. Maham 
Anaga, no doubt, exercised considerable influence on account of 
Akbar's inexperience, ^Miiniin Khan^s weakness and the trust 
that Akbar reposed in her and her relatives, who were false 
friends. The misniaiiage!nent of these years is to be attributed 
to Akbar^s inability to find a capable minister m succession to 
Bairam Khan, In 1562 his period of ap])rcnticeslii].> was over ; 
he took upon Inmself tlie duectiou of policy and control over 
administration, witli tlie ministers henceforth acting in a position 
of definite subordination. 

KARJvY (1558-62) 

Akbar has been described ‘'a strrmg and stout annexa¬ 
tionist before who.se sun the modest star of Lord Dalhousie 
pales^’. No doulit he was intent ujiori comiuesi and must be 
regarded as one of ibc grcate.st imi:>erialists of history. “A 
monarch*^ he said, *‘>lioiild ])e ever intent on coiuiiicsls, other¬ 
wise his neighbours rise in arms against him”. This was, of 
course, ordinary Kingly ambition. The ])ath cbalkcd out by 
him was faithfully followed by his successors until the Mughal 
Empire reached the limit of its territorial expansion under 
Aurangzeb. 

The ri.-f()VCTy of the lost Miiiflial dominion in Hindustan 
was begun even (hiring the Regency of Bairam Khan, when, 
one after^ anotlier, dwalior, Ajmer and Jaunpur were recon¬ 
quered. This helped* the gradual consolidation of Akbar’s 
dominion around liclhi and Agra. Belwecu 1560-61 the con¬ 
quest of Mahva was completed. Adham Khnn, assisted by Pir 
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Muhammad Sherwani, succeeded in defeating Baz Bahadur/ who 
had assumed the title of Sultan, near Sarangpur. After tlic 
recall of Adham Khan, Pir Muhammad was i)laced in charge of 
tile imperfectly conquered province. He v\as drowned while 
pursuing Baz Bahadur. Abdulla Khan Uzbeg, who*succeeded 
liim, expelled Baz Bahadur, who did not, however, submit until 
1571 - 

In 1502 Raja Bilian ]\Ial of Amlier (Jaipur) sulmhtted to 
Alcbar without fighting. He was given a coAiniand of 5,000, and 
his son Bhagwan Pas and grandson ^Nlan Singh entered the 
Mughal army. Both Bhagwan Das and Man vSingh ]>layed a 
leading part in extending and consolidating tlie Mughal Kmpire, 
and the close connection with tlie Knii)ire rais:cd the hitherto 
obscure ])rincipality of iVnilujr to a j^osition of iiredominauce 
in Rajimtaiia. 

0 iNQUHvST < )F c;ONI)WAN \ (I 56:^) 

x\kbar\s next coiupiesl was that of (londwaiia. Asaf Khan, 
Governor of the eastern provinces, was directed to attack Rani 
Ihirgabati who governed fiarali Katanga (Tiortheni portion of 
the Central Provinces) in the ('.oiid cuiiiiUy as tlu Regent for 
her minor son, Bir Narayan. She made a stubborn resistance 
w'orlhy of lier Rajput ancestry ; but she was »)verwdielined in 
a battle that took place l>etwecn (hirali and ^'^landala (in the 
Jubbulporc district). When she was faced with defeat she 
■stabbed herself. Bir Narayan also died fighting bravely to save 
the fortress oi Chauragarh. The women iicrfonncd sclf-imniola- 
tioii, the awful sacrifice of jaiilnif. 


.SIKGK OK citn\)R (1507-08) 

Akbar^s famous military enterprise, the seige and capture 
of Chitor, was begun in Oelober. 15^7. I'he Rana*of Chitor, 
Udai Singh, sou of Raiia Sang tarn Singh, is ^ixkl to have given 
shelter to Baz Bahadur and another insubordinate chief, that of 
Narwar. In any ca>se, strategic considerations demanded that 
the sovereign of Dppor India .slunild have in his hands the fetters 
of Rajputana—Merta (which had alr^iady been dbnqueved), 
Chitor and Rantluimbhor. Akbar’s siege of Chitor lasted four 


' See p. 288 , 
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months. Udai Singh was, unfortunately for Mcwar, a craven 
prince who hid liimself in a distant forest, leaving the defence 
of Chitor to Jaimal Rathor and Patta. They offered obstinate 
resistance^ Akbar sliovved considerable patience and skill in 
conducting the siege of Chitor in wliich three things were 
employed—a long and deep trench (Sahat}, inovaldo shields to 
protect the workmen [Turah)^ a high erection commanding the 
walls (Siha). The siege might have lasted much longer but 
Akbar succeeded m'killing Jaimal by a lucky shot. The garrison 
then gave ui) all hope and the women resorted to the jauhai 
sacrifice before the linal capture. The Rajimt warriors perished 
fighting. Akbar was so much exasperated by the obstinate 
defence that he massacred a large number of non-combatanls who 
had helped in it. Chitor had before l^een taken by Ala-ud-diu 
Khalji and Bahadur Sliah of Cujarat and its cajitnre was not 
in itself a iinifinc mililaiV acluevcmcnt. 

Ranthambhor fell in T56g. Bikaner and Jaisalmer submitted 
soon afterwards. 

RAJPUT roi.icv 

About this lime a lreat\ was concluvlcd with the Raj])Ut 

State of Bundi wliich gives us a very go<Kl idea of Akbar\ 

eagerness to placate the Rajjaits and the [lolicy which he jmr- 
sued towards them Tod in his .Inim/.v says that through the 
mediation of the ruler of AmlKa* (Jai])ur; a Ircatv was concluded 
with Bundi. The terms were ;—(i) Tlic chiefs of Bundi should 
be exem])ted from the ciistr)ni, degrading to a Rajput, of sending 
a bride to the ilughal harem. (2) They were to be exempted 
from the jeziyah or ]>oll tax. (3) They were not to lie comjielled 
to cross Altock. (4) They were iifil to send their wives ami 
female relatives to hold a stall in the ba/ar on the occasion of 
the Saurt)z, (5) They were to liave *the privilege of entering 

the DeiK^an-i-Am fully armed. (6) Their teinjdes were to be 

rc*spccted. (7) They should never be placed under the command: 
of a Hindu leader. (8) Their horses •should not be branded with 
the imperial (g) They should be allowed to beat their 

kettle-drums as far as* the Red Gate. 

Though ^fevvar never submitted to him and Pratap Singh, 
son of IVlai Singh, offered him slubtmrn resistance, Akbar 
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was for all practical purposes the paraiuount ]X)wer iu 
Rajputana, most of whose chieftains, became mansabdars of 
the Mughal Empire. The Rajputs became the most devoted 
soldiers of the Padishah. One-third of the Mughal.horsemen 
were recruited from the Rajput clans. Tod describes Akbar as 
“the first successful conqueror of Rajput independence ; to this 
end his virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the 
analysis of mind and its readiest stinnilant to action, he was 
enabled to gild the chains with which he l*ound them ’’ This 
was precisely the difference l)elwecn the Rajiait policy of Akbar 
and that of Ala-iul-din Khalji and Slier Shah. 

a.‘)NQUEsT or ti57:'-7:^) 

After the surrender of Kalanjar in 1569, Akbir felf himself 
free to devote his attention further towards tlie west as well as 
the east. Ilis next move was against Vhijaral which lus father 
had conquered and lost. Tliere was anarchy in Gujarat. The 
nominal Sultan, Muzafl'ar Sliali 111, was unable to control the 
warring chieftains, one of whom invited Akbar. In November, 
1572, Akbar ai»pi'oached Ahmadabad ; Mu/affar Shah III sui)- 
initted and was ])ensioned o/T. He llien advanced to Surat and 
on the w'a\" showed cemspicuous jiersunal bravery in a hard- 
fought skiniiisli ai Sarnal. The siege of Sural was tcrnunaied 
by capitulation in I'eliruary, 1573. A treaty was concluded with 
the Portuguese at Cambay, wdiicli secured safe-conduct for tlie 
Mecca pilgrims Afle-r making arraiigeinont^ for the aduiiiiistra- 
tioii of the province Aklxir returned to liis capital, which w’as 
then at FaUipur Sikii. 

Very soon, however, Akbar roeVdved information that 
a fresh insurrection had In-oken out,, led by certain irrepres¬ 
sible Mughal prince.^ knovNn as Mirzas. He fitteil out 
an expedition with astounding rapidity and advanced at hurri¬ 
cane speed, reaCiing Ahinadabad, a distance of 000 miles, in 
nine days. With an army of about 3,000 only ho made an 
impetuous attack at Ahmadabad on a rebel army of 20,000. lie 
did not wait for reiiiforrements and charged like a fierce tiger. 
He won the fight and cni.shcd the rebellion (September, 1573)- 
Akbar’s second Gujarat expedition has been described as the^ 
quickest Indian campaign on record. The conquest of 1573 
final. Gujarat not only increased the resources of the Empii*e- 
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hut also ^cciired for it free access to the sea and brou)?ht it in 
contact with the T\uropean merchants. 

CC^NQUl^ST or FKNC'.U. (1574-76I AND ORlSvSA 

Akbar’s next conquest was that of Bcuj^al. Siilaiman 
Kararaiii, an Afi^han chief, l^ecaine ruler of BeuRul in 1564 in 
succession to the vSnrs. In T5O6 he besieged Rohlas, but when 
Akbar sent an aniij.' to relieve the fortress he tlnmi^ht it prudent 
to withdraw to Beiiv^al. He formally reco<^niscd the superior 
authoritN' of Akbar by sendiiy^ him valuable pa'cseiit^ He trans¬ 
ferred ln\ capital from Claur to Tanda. He also conquered the 
Hindu Kiiii^doin of Orissa. He died in 157^. His elder son, 
Bayazid, succeeded him but died soon after. Daud, the youti.cest 
son who came tiexl, assumed all the insij^nia.of royalty, readin.u 
tlie Kbutbci in hi^ own jiame and issnin.^ coins. This was an 
invitation to Akbar to attack him. Daud even provoked Akbar, 
w'ho was then in (kijarat, by advancitii’ and seizing imperial 
OUtl)OSts. 

Ill 1574 Akbar began his voyage down the (kinged 
ill the rainy season, which is not the campaigning season in 
India. Daud was driven out of Patna and Hajii)ur. Akbar 
returned to his capital, leaving the Bengal campaign to be 
conducted bv Ins general Munim j"han, as-.isted by Raja Todar 
Mai. Akbar’s capture of Patna in tlie middle of the rainy season 
w'as an almost unjn-ectdenlcd achicvciuenl. Munim Klum 
followed up this success, ‘:»eizing in (luick succession Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, Colgong and the Tcliagarhi pa>.s. Then he entered 
Tanda, Daud retiring to Orisa. In March, 1573, a decisive baUl'e 
^vas fought at Tnkaroi in the Balasorc district. Daud was defeated 
and made his submisruon. In o])])Osition to the advice of Raja 
Todar Mai, Munim Khan granted him favourable terms, leaving 
him in possession f)f Ori.ssa. But Daud rose up in arms again a 
few months later He was defeated and >slain by the imperialists 
in the battle of Rajmahal in July, 1576. Although Bengal formally 
became a part of the Mughal lAinpire, some pow'erful Chiefs 
continued to enji/v practical independence for many years. Of 
these Isa Khan (of l^jtfca-Mymensinghl, Kcdar Rai (of Vikrain- 
pur)j and Pratapaditya (of Jcssorc) deserve special mention. 

Orissa was annexed in 1592. 
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R\N\ PRATAP SINGH (1572-97) ' 

Kvcii after the conquest of Chitor and llie submission of 
almost all the Raj])ut Slates Akbar had his troubles in 
Raji>utaiia. 'Prataj) Sin^h, the j^allant son of the cri\ycn Udai 
vSin^L^h, ascended tlie tlironc in 1572 and began liis memorable 
^^truggle against tlie (Jreat Mughal. The Princes of Marwar, 
Amber, Pikauir and Ihnuli had made their submission, but 
'“single handed for a (|uartcr of a century,“ to use the inimitable 
language of Tod, “did lie withstand the combined efforts of the 
empire, at one lime carrying destruction into the plains, at 
another flying from rock to rock, feeding his family from tlie 
fruits of his native liills, and rearing tlie nursling hero Amar, 
amidst savage beasts and ^carcely less savage men, a fit lieir to 
his j>row’es.s and rcvciige“. Man v^ingh of Amber, Akbarks loyal 
general, inflicted a crushing defeat upon Pratap in June, 1576, 
in the battle of llaldighat or (iogunda! His strong places fell 
one after another iiiUv the hands of thw Mughals, but he con¬ 
tinued the unequal fight from the mountain regions. During 
the protracted contest the fertile tracts of Mewar were 
bccliirag, \vithf)ut a lam]>, Pratap later recovered all Mewar 
excei»t Cliilor, Ajmer and JMandalgarh. He died in 1597. 
During the last days of Pratap, Akbar was unable to continue 
an active camiiaign against him because of his preoccupations 
elsew’licre. It lias been suggested by Tod that Akbar was 
touched by his gallant resistance and refrained from disturbing 
his repose* during liis last years. But *such .sentimentalism was 
out of place in Akbar’s politics. Prataj) Singh wa,s so 
surrounded by ^lughal dominions on all sides that Akbar with 
his almost unlimited resources could afford to wait and pursue 
more easy conquests further afield. 

rhbku.ion in pkng^i. (1580-84) 

In 15S0 there was a rebellion of IMughal officers in Bengal 
and Bihar as a piotest against Akbar*s religious and administra¬ 
tive innovations. The Qazi of Jaunpur is said to have issued a 
faiwa justifying rebellion against Akbar in view of his hetero¬ 
doxy. The rebels are said to have acted in concert with Akbar's 
half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim »of Kabul. By 1584 
rebellion in Bihar and Bengal was suppressed by Akbar's 
officers—Raja Todar Mai, Mirza Aziz Koka and Shabhaz Khan. 
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ABSORMION OF KABUL (1581-85) 

Akbar himself led an expedition to Kabul in 1581. 
Laurence Binyon says, ‘'He thought much of liis brother as 
an eagle ^plight tliiiik of a mosquito*'. Hakim was nominally 
dependent on the sovereign of Hindustan but was really 
independent. He was a weakling, a worthless drunkard, ffijt 
besides the Bengal rebels, some influential court nobles, 
including v^hali Mnnsur, the Finance Minister, were suspected 
to be in league with him. At the head of i5,o<x) cavalry Hakim 
came as far as Lahore. He was opposed by Man Singh and 
compelled to withdraw to Kalnil. But Akbar pursued him at 
the head of 50,000 cavalry and 500 elephants. Shah Mansur 
was hanged 011 the way. Akbar entered Kabul in August, 
15S1, Hakim having fled to the hills on his apin'oacli. Hakim 
was porniitted to rule Kabul until 1585, when he died of 
excessive drinking and his territory was absorbed. Man Singh 
made the necessary arrangements f(tr its administration. 

THE NORTIl-WHST J.'ROXTlKR 

The absorption of Kabul in the Fmpire made it iK*c'essary 
for Akbar to keep close watch on the north-west frontier. 
That frontier had great political, military and economic 
importance. A vast, irregular l^elt of territory extends from 
tlie western border of Kasbmii round Peshawar, Kohat and 
Bannu and then slretclies s(>uthward down the Indus valley to 
the Sind sea board—a total length, including deflection^, of 
about 1200 miles. In the north the Kliai!)ar pass connects the 
Pohawar valley with Kal>ul ; in the centre tlie Tochi and 
Oomal passes connect the Indus ])lain with Oha/ni and South 
Afghanistan ; while the Mulla, tlie Bolan and (lomal passes 
connect the plain of fsind with the plateaus of Khelat and 
Qandahar. Through tliese routes passed the trade between 
Afghani.stau, Baluchistan and India. For the protection of this 
difiicull frontier the effective subjugation of the turbulent 
Afghan tribes, such as the Yusufzais, was necessary. In 1586 
a Mughal army suffered a disaster in. the Swat valley, Akbar 
had to conciliate the tribal leaders by granting them pensions. 
His long-continued residence at Lahore suggests a desire to 
strengthen the north-west frontier. 
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The rising power of the Uzbegs was a threat to Mughal 
rule ill Afghanistan. Abdulla Klian, an Uzljeg chief, had made 
himself master of all Badakhshan. The grandson of Babur 
could not but have some respect for a strong Uzbcg ruler. As 
the master of Kabul lie could not but crush or conciliate the 
Ui^begs. As Abdulla Khan remained friendly to him Akbar 
was not draw'll into war in Central Asia. 

The safety oi Kabul also required the occupation of 
Qandahar, wiiicli w'as a i>lace of great commercial and strategic 
im[)ortance. Nearly 14,000 camels with goods passed annually 
from India via Qandahar lo Persia. “The wise of ancient times 
considered Kabul and OaiKlaluir as the twin gates of Hindustan, 
the one laiding to Turkestan, the other to Persia.'' The fort 
of Oandahar guarded the road to India from tlie w'est and lo 
Kabul from tlie soiUli. “Us siraiegic imj>ortance lies in the fact 
that only ^U'»o miles of level coiinry -.einirate it from Herat near 
which the lofty liindiikush range sinks down to offer an easy 
passage to an invading hf^si from Central Asia or Persia. Sucli 
an army must pas>s through Qandahar and must be turned back 
there, if ever at all.'’ In an age when Kabul was a part of the 
Delhi iCnipiro Qaiulaliar was very naturally a lione of contention 
between the rulers of Persia and India. In 1505 the Persian 
Governor of Qandaliar surrendered it to Akbar without ligliting. 

Ka.shmii was amiexul in i.sSo, Sind in 1500-01 and 
Baluchistan in 1595. 

DKCCAN CONQUESTS 

Having consolidated his i»osition ii‘! the north-west Akbar 
could now devote liimself to the conquest td tlie Deccan. A 
sen^-e of security in the North justified a forward ]K)licy in the 
Soutli. Towards the close of Akbar’s reign there w’cre five 
Muslim Sultanates, in the Deccan--Khandesh, Ahniadnagar, 
Bijapur, Bidar, Golkonda.^ Akiiar did not concern himself 
with the territory south of the Krishna. In 1501 four missions 
were ^ent to Kliandesh, Ahniadnagar, Ihjapur and Golkoiida 
in order to ascertain whether they would willingly accept the 
suzerainty of Delhi. Kliandesh w'as the most important of these 


' See pp. 291, 296, 2<»-299. 
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four Sultanates from the point of view of Mu.i^hal expansion,, 
because it contauuil llic celebrated fort of Asirgarh* which 
coTiinianded the road to the Deccan. Ahinadnagar was the 
next accessible vState. Raja Ali Khan of Khandesh offered his 
submission. Ihil lUtrhan-ul-Mulk, the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
was more contumacious. After his death his successor was 
pressed hard by the imi)erialists in the north and by Bijapnr 
ill the south. Tlie imperialist generals, Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanati, and Prince Murad, Akbar’s second son, quarrelled 
among themselves. They, however, laid siege to Ahmadnagar 
(1505) wliicli was defended with great vigour by Chand Bibi, 
Queen Dowager of Bijapur and sister of Burhan-ul-Mulk. The 
imperialist generals thought it ]wudent to accei>t terms according 
to which Berar was ceded and Bahadur, a grandson of Burhan- 
ul-Mulk, was recognised as the dependent Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
(1596). But intriguers at Ahmadnagar ousted Chand Bibi and 
violated the treaty. Bija])ur sent a contingent to help Ahmad¬ 
nagar, but the combined army could not win a victory over the 
imperialists in the luUtle of Supa on the (lodavari (1597]. 
Prince Murad died in 1599. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan was 
goaded into activity by Akbar who came himself to Burhanpur. 
Chand Bibi was murdered about this time. Ahmadnagar was 
stormed in August, 1600. Tlie whole of Ahmadnagar could not, 
however, be occupied, and a princ^* named Murta/.a continued 
to rule over a considerable portion. 

In the meantime, Miran Bahadur Shah, the .successor of 
Raja Ali of Khandesh, had found the Mughal yoke galling ; 
he thought of defying the Emperor from the irnfn'^eguable fort 
of Asirgarli. Akbar marched to the Deccan in July, i599p 
captured Burhanpur, and besieged Asirgarli. Here he could 
not use the devices so effective at Cliitor and the siege became 
almost a blockade. The fort capitulated in January, 1601. It 
has been said that the surrender of Asirgarli was due to the 
outbreak of pestilence. The Jesuit missionaries, however, ssiy 
that it was taken by bribery, Miran Bahadur being previously 
made a prisoner in violation of a safe conduct promised to him. 
Asirgarh was the last of Akbar's conquests. Prince' Daniyal 

^ It wa.s situated on a spur of the Satpura Range, and its natural 
strength was reinforced lo' three very strong concentric lines of forti¬ 
fications^; 
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was married to the daughter of Abdur Rahim Khan Khartan 
and .left as the viceroy of the Deccan to govern the three newly 



acquired provinces (Berar, Ahiuadnagar, Khandesh) under the 
guidance of his father-in-law. 
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SECTION li 
ADMINISTRATION 

AKBAR AND HIS PRKDliCESSORS 

Akbar had a genius for organisation and an extraordinary 
capacity for attention to detail. It has been said that in his 
administrative nieasjircs he merely walked in the footsteps of 
Sher Shah. Abul Fazl, on the other hand, has sought to 
ibelittle Sher Shah in his statement that ‘Mie sought the applause 
'of future generations by mere revivals of Alauddin’s regulations 
-which he had read in the Tarikh-i-firoz Shahi/' V. A. Smith, 
however, remarks that “from the time of Warren Hastings in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century the,newly constitutcKl 
Anglo-Indian authorities began to grope their way back to tlu^ 
institutions of Akbar. They gradually adopted the principal 
features of his system in the important department concerned 
with the assessment of the land revenue. The structure of the 
bureaucratic framework of government still shoe's many traces 
of his handiwork”. In connection with the leveniic organisa¬ 
tion of Bengal it may be noted that when the Hastings policy 
jof centralisation was abandoned and Sir John Shore (in 1786) 
jCreated districts as territorial units, he only revived Akl>ar*s 
^W’Stem of Sarkar. This is tnerelv to point out that all successful 
jadininistrators owe something to their predecessors, and even 
Akbar was no exception. Sher Shah*s land survey, however 
incomplete, his extensive construction of roads and establish¬ 
ment of mint towns, must have helped Akbar materially in his 
administrative organisaiion. But there is also no doubt at the 
Isame time that Akbar's principles of government and the 
administrative system that he created differed essentially from 
the principles and system of his predecessors. 

tHK CF.NTKAL structure ; Tin<: SOVEREIGN 

The centre of the whole structure of government was, of 
course, the Sovereign, and as Abul Fazl says in connection 
with the ambition of Muhammad Hakim, “race and wealth and 
the assembling of a mob are not enough for this great position.'* 
In Akbar's scheme of things the Sovereign must not be an 
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easy-going man. Ho must lead a strenuous life. Akbar used 
to have three daily meetings, one an open court, another con¬ 
cerned with routine work, and a third in the night or in the 
afternoon in whicli there was a discussion not merely pf religious 
matters but also of state policy and state affairs. All these 
meetings had a profound influence on general administration. 
A day was set ai)art for judicial cases. Before the Sovereign 
all important matter, relating* to appointments, increments, 
ja/^^irs, mansabs, (Government grants, orders of payment, peti¬ 
tions of Princes, flovernors, llakshis, Dcic'ans, Faiijdars, and 
private petitions sent through nobles were submitted. Even 
when tile Sovereign was on the move the daily routine was 
observed. 

TIIK CI-NTRVL sTkUCJ'URK : TTII- MJNISTKRS 

The unre.stricled use of the pou’crs of a U acir by Bairain 
Khan u'as a warning against the ^^ppoiulment of an all-powerful 
IVazir, Tlio fiffiee of the Wikil was retained, but none of the 
Vakils after hairani Khan exercised the powers and influence 
of a Prime Minister. The office of the \^dkil continued until the 
early years of Sliah Jahan. It retained its dignity and status 
hut was dejnived of all real jioAver. 

Akbar liad four Ministers—the Deu'an, in charge of revenue 
and finance ; the Mir Hakshi, head of the military department ; 
the Mir Say}iau, chief executive officer in charge of factories and 
stores ; and the Sadr-us-Sadr, head of tlic ecclesiastical and 
judicial departments. In tlie post of the Sadr i.s said to 

have been aboli.shed. But Estate affair,s were not confined to 
these four Ministers only and in councils others were admitted. 
Other checks on these Ministers wi-re jirovided the officers 
at court who vveio associated with State work, and the vigilance 
of the Emperor also acted a check on the Ministers. The 
four Ministers of Akbar have been described as “the four pillars 
of the Empire, but not like the symbolical pillars of the Turkish 
Empire which held the tent but pillars like those of the Mughal 
Taj wdiich do not support the structure but add to its dignity, 
majesty and beauty^’. * 

Bc.sides these Ministers, tw^o other officers also counted for 
much in the central admiiii.stration. They held the posts of 
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Daroga-uGhusal Khana and Arz^-^Mukanat . The former acted 
as a private secretary to tlic Emperor. The latter revised the 
Emperor’s orders and presented them a second time for his 
sanction, .Among other officers of an inferior status we may 
mention the Daroga-i-Dakchauki and the Mir Arz. The former 
was in charge of the Intelligence Department and the latter was 
in charge of petitions. 

Akbar succcedejl in establishing rontine m his administra¬ 
tion and '‘Zabilfi nasi'" (‘'this is not the cuslom’M became a 
familiar phrase and tradition under his successors. 

RANK IN MUGHAI. .ST.VTK SKRVICK : MXNSARDAKl SVS'IKM 

The bureaucracy was framed on militaiy lines. The 

superior officers were classified in 33 grades ranging from 

mayisabdars of 10 to mansahdars of 10,000. The highest grades 

(to,o<x), 8,000 and 7,000) were reserved for the three princes. 

Abul Fazl gives the following number—■ 1388 commanders from 

150 to 10, and 411 commanders from SjCkio to eoo. Most 

I>robably in Akbar’s time mansabs under 200 and in Shah 

Jahan’s time mansabs under 500 did not entitle the holder to 

call himself an Amir. The title Amir-ul umara was, curiousfy 

enough, held by several persons at tlie same lime. These formed 

the official nobility, the military and imperial service lK*ing 

formed on one uniform mansabdari system. The iiuxnsabdars 

raised the troops they commanded. The grades fixed seemed 

to indicate the number of men which each officer was expected 

% 

to bring, but effectivf: strength had a tendency to fall below 
the nominal. Akbar •recognised this divergence, and it was 
regulated by the introduction of double rank in his eleventh 
year—the Zat and the Sowar, i.c., personal and trooper rank. 
A further complication was introduced later by the introduction 
of Sihaspah (three horses), Duaspah (two horses) and Yakaspah 
(one horse) gradation in the case of the higher mansabdars in 
their Sowar rank. “The pecuniary advantage of triple rank 
lay in the flat rate per head whicli an officer received and the 
average rate at which he was able to secure his troopers. Triple 
raii^. might have blen a profitable as also an honourable 
distinction. From the military standpoint there were not three 
classes of troopers but only one and the distinction was merely 
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of accountancy..^’ Under Jahangir, on account of his laxity 
trooper rank again ceased to be a military fact, and Shah Jahan 
again effected a drastic re-organisation by scaling the effective 
strength of contingents down to y^rd or 54 th atfd reducing 
officers* sjilaries sul)stantially. They could be paid either in 
cash or in ja^irs. Akbar preferred to pay his officers by salaries 
rather than by assignments. According to Moreland*s calcula¬ 
tion, a yuajjsabdar (^f received a sahy:}' of at least 18,000 

ru]>ees a month, and a commaudcT of 500 at least rupees 

a month. Tims the manstihday's salaries were very high. 
Akbar*s slaiuliiig army was small, lud more thaii 25 ,ckjo 
according to lUcjchman, though Fatlier Mon<errale*s estimate is 
that in 1581 Akbar had an aimv' of 15,000 cavalry raised and 
j>aid by himself and 5,oo(j elcjOianls The greater part of the 
army consi'^ted of C(»ntingenls fnnusli^xl by the lumisabdars. 

The Muglial nobilitv \\a.^ a mibility by service. Hankins 
wrote in i(>o8, “Tlie cnslom of the Mughal Ihnperor is to take 
pOvSscssion of his noblemen’s treasure when they die and to 
l>estow on their childicn wlial ho ])leaseth but commonly he 
dealt well with them.*’ ^I'liere was a regular department of 
the State, tlie Hait-ul-Mal, 111 which the escheated pi()perty was 
kei>t. As a consequence of this the nobles lived extravagantly 
and sciuandered money, i)n\ale cai/ilal c«)uld not accumulate, 
and u hereditary nule]>eii(lent i)eerage as a clicck on the 
Monarchy could not develop. 


RKVKNUK SVSTK:m 

During the early >’ears of Akbar’s reign several revenue 
experiments were made. After the revenue reforms of Todar 
Mai (1582) there were three principal revenue systems in the 
ICnipire, which may be thus described . 

(1) (U'iillabaksh or crop division. Under tliis system a 
share of each crop was lakc'ii by the State. This system pre¬ 
vailed in I.ower vSiiid, a part of Kabul and Kashmir. 

(2) /.ubti or roRiilatioi) system iissocjated with the name of 
Todar JMal. It extended from Mtillaii to Bihar and iff large 
parts of Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat. “The essence of this 
system \\as the determination of fixed cash rates payable iu 
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place of the fluctuating ^harc of the produce on each unit of 
area sown \vith each crop/^ [1 was necessary to measure and 
record the areas cultivated every season. The &3^stcin rested on 
two factors: a schedule of rates called Dastur and preparation 
of crop stateinents. f.aiid was classified into four classes: 
Polaj (continuously cultivated), rmaiiti (left fallow for a 
year or two to recover productivity), Cliachar (left fallow 
for 3 or 4 yearsl and Banjiv (uncultivated for 5 years 
or more). h?acli of the' first three classes was sub¬ 
divided into three grades: good, middling and bad ; the 
average produce was calculated from the mean of the three. 
Only the area actually under cultivation was iisses.sed. The area 
under each crop had its own rate and the mean prevailing i)rices 
were taken into consideration. Tlie revenue system was 
ryoiwar. Akbar's deinaivl was at tlic rate of onc-Uiird. The 
seasonal record was a laliorions Jind expensive alTair and r»onie 
of the cost must liave fallen on the ])easant. Ihit the great 
merit of the system was tliat there were no assignments, no 
farming of revenues and uo summary seltlemenls. But “orders 
issued in the eighth year of Aurang/eb’s reign show that the 
assessor proposed each year a lump sum and applied Akiiar’s 
method when a village or a laiger area refused. The 

village as a wliolc became nioiv directly subject to the assessors 
and the individual i)casaiits to the stronger men among them 
.... In Akbar’s revenue system tliere was no trace of rent in 
the sense of a sum payable merely for the right to occiii)y land ; 
his revenue was charged not on occupation but cultivation. 
This system w^as still predominant in the days of Aiirangy.cb 
but by its side there was an alternative by which the peasant 
could compound for his revenue by annual cash payments agreed 
on with tlie authorities ff>r the land in his occupation,** 

(3) Nasat] or estimate. Ahul FazI writes thus in his Ain-i~ 
Akbari about Hengal land revenue, “It is not customary in this 
,Suba for the husbandmen and government to divide the crox). 
Grain is always cheap and the produce of the land is determined 
by Nasaij. His Majesty has liad the goodness to confirm those 
customs*’. Todar Mai was in Bengal for a period of two years 
during whic6 he had the Afghan rebels to deal with. His 
residence was too short for an extensive and laborious survey. 
He collected the accounts of the QanungOs^ and in some jdaces 
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ajicertained their accuracy by local enquiries. From these 
accounts he prepared the rent roll of the Subah. The Nasaqi 
system did not depend upon survey or seasonal records of 
produce. It resembled the Zamindari settlement. * 


J*R(;V1NC1AI. ASU nOCAK APMJMSTRATION 

The Kmpire of Akhar was divided in\o fifteen Siibahs or 
provinces^ and the Provincial organisation was a miniature 
replica of the Imperial. The Subahdar or Sipahsalar, officially 
styled Nazim, was at the head of the Provincial Executive. He 
was assi.sted by the Provincial Dewau, Bakshi, Qazi and Sadr. 
The Dewan was lljc head of the revenue department and held 
charge ol civil jaslicc ; so, though he was subordinate to the 
Nazim, he really served as a check ypou him. At important 
centres, at the head of several parganas, over the administrative 
unit called Sarkar tliere was an officer--the Faujdar~\who gave 
the Nazim every assistance in his power in the administration 
of criminal justice and y^olicc and in the exercise of his military 
functions. Another officer, the Amalguzar, was in that area in 
charge of accounts, assessment and collection of revenue. In 
the big cities the Kahval prefect of police enforced law and 
order and discharged many of the functions of a modern 
municipality. In tlic rural areas peace was maintained by the 
Faiijdar. ‘^The slate of public security varied greatly from 
place to place and from time to time". The local revenue was 
derived from minor duties on production and consumption, and 
also from taxes on trades, occuiiations, transports, etc. 

The Central (lovernmeiit controlled the Provincial machi¬ 
nery by dividing the authority, by reducing the duration of the 
office of the Subahdar, and by frequent transfers. It kept itself 
tnfomied of what happened in the Provinces by means of news- 
reporters, in iiublic as also in secret. They sent their reports 
at regular intervals. All tlicse reached the Emperor through 
an officer, the Paroga-i-Dakchouki. 


' 1. Bengal including Orissa). 2. Bihar. 3. MlahaHad. 4. Ondh. 
5. Agra. 6. Delhi. 7. Ajmer. S. Multan (including Sind). 9. Lahore 
(including Kashmir). 10. Kabul. 11. Ahniadabad (Gujarat). 12. Malwa. 
13. Kh0ndcsh. 14. Berar. 15. Ahmadnagar. 

There were 17 Subah ^ under Jahangir and 21 under Aurang?.el>. 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The most important point to note about the administration 
of justice i,s that the pf>licy of the Government was to discourage 
litigation for which no facilities were created. The ancient 
village organisation with all its Hindu institutions remained 
intact and the vState had to concern itself mostly with the 
parganas, Sarhars and Provincial liead-quarters. The religious 
character of Hindu* law was responsilde for the fact I hat even 
in urban areas civil cases of the Hindus regarding inheritance, 
marriage, etc., were decided according to Hindu religious law. 

The Kin])eror’s court was a court both of first instance as 
also of api)eal. Most of the cases before him related to criminal 
justice rather than civil and his sanction was necessary in all 
cases of capital punishment. The Provincial Governor also tried 
cases like the liinpcror and the dhslrict raujdufs sent him the 
accused who were arrested by him. If after enquiry he found 
that the particular case fell under the Shariat he sent it to the 
Provincial Qa::^ He tried political otTences himself and sent 
the revenue cases to the nc:oa}i. lie also exercised supervision 
over criminal justice. The Pmperor appointed the chief Qazi 
who aj)pointed .-.ubordinate Oa-is with his sanction. Tlie Mu)tin, 
wlio explained ^Muslim law and cnstijin, were not api)oinled in 
every case and there is no referiaice to their existence in the 
smaller administrative unit^. The Muslim law of inheritance, 
marriage and divorce could only he decided liy tlie Qazis and 
Muftis, but in the law’ of evidence and criminal ju.stice Akbar 
introduced some iiiodificaiioiis requiring that the Qazis should 
not rely exclusively on w itnesses but on other sources of informa¬ 
tion as well. 


SECTION III 

RELIGION 

EVOLUTUV. O!* AKHAK’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 

t 

Akbar’^} vclitfioiis views went through a process of slow 
wolution. His soul was sometimes convulsed by genuine 
spiritual doubts. Hadauni, who, far from being an admirer. 
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was not even a friendly critic, tellsi ns that the Emperor "would 
sit many a morning alone in prayer and melanchoh' . . . near 
the palace (at Fathpnr Sikri) in a lonely spot with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours". From 
his childhiood Akbar had contact witli vSufism. His Rajput 
wives and Hindu courtiers gave him a glimi^se into the world 
beyond Islam. The lihakii movement had created a new 
atuiosphcrc in India. ^ 

It lias been said tliat Akbar was up to 1574 an orthodox 
Sunni Muslim, 'riicn he came into contact with the liberal 
views of Sliaikli Mubarak and liis famous sons—Faizi and Abul 
Fazl—who made him a rationalizing Muslim. At Fathpur Sikri 
lie built a liouse of worship {Ihadat Khana], where selected men 
re)>rcsculiiig various scliools of religious thought—Muslim, 
Hindu, Parsi, Jain, Christian—used to take part in religious 
debates. These debates probably convinced Akbar that "There 
is light ill all, and light uitli more or less of shade in all modes 
of worship". 

Deteriniiied to challenge the undue influence of the Ulemas, 
Akl.)ar issued the so-called Infallibility Decree in September. 
C579i wiiich gave bim the final authority to decide all questions 
concerning Islam Neither this Decree, nor the proi)agation of 
Din-i-llahi, justifies IJadainii’s charge tliat Akbar renounced 
Islam in his later vear.s. The motive boliind the Decree was 
Akbar’s de.sirc to command the indivisible allegiance of his 
Muslim subjects, not the assumption of spiritual leadership. 
He did not found a priestliood. Fadauni has criticised some of 
the regulations issued by Akbar couc^'rning religious matters 
and customs ; but a clo.se examination of those regulations 
sliows that they were not inconsistent with the fundamentals 
of Islam. 

j>iN-i-ir,Ani 

Akbar is said to have evolved an eclectic religion of his 
own, de.scribed as Din-i-IIahi, and he was its prophet between 
1582-1605. This Din-i-llahi has been described as monotheistic 
Parsi Hinduism. 


" See pp. 31D-322. 
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According to IJadaimi, Akbar was not very willing ta 
include Hindus among the followers of his supposed new creed- 
In the list of eighteen principal adherents of Din-ullahi we find 
only one Hindu name, that of Raja Birbal, and he cannot 
certainly be taken very seriously. This disproves the theory 
that there was a political move of unification of the warring 
creeds behind this new religion and that the Emperor wanted 
to alchemisc old hates into the gold of love and make it current. 
In that case a deliberate attempt would have been made to 
include Hindus. 

As a matter of fact, Din-i-IIahi was not a proselytising 
religion, ft was confined to a select few. ''It was a vSufi order 
of Islam within Islam depending on individual experience of the 
follow'er and only open to men wdio had attained a certain stage 
of development. Akbay was a Snfi like Sadi, Rumi Jami, 
Hafiz, Fariduddin, Shamsuddin and others’’. V. A. Smith’s 
assertion that “the wliole scheme was the outcome of ridiculous 
vanity, a monstrous growdh of unrestrained autocracy’’ is due 
to his reliance on Badauni and the Jesuit Fathers, and his own- 
inability to understand that an autocrat was capable of 
self-doubting thoughts, dissatisfactions and a craving for 
illumination. 

TOUCY TOWARDS THK HINDUS 

With great originality and courage* Akbar introcTucecF 
several important reform^i very early in his career (1562-64). 
This gives us a very good idea of the policy he Avanted to pursue 
with reference to tlie* Hindus. He abolished the taxes on 
Hindu pilgrims, forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war 
and abolished tlie jeziyah on non-Muslims. The pilgrim taxes, 
according to Abiil Fazl, amciinted to millions of rupees. So 
the abolition of these taxes and the Jeziyah w-as a great financial 
sacrifice. No credit for these measures should be given to any 
adviser. As Akbar himself says, “It was the effect of the grace 
of Ood that I found no capable minister (between 1562-64). 
Otherwise people would have considered my niea.surcs had been 
devised by him”. * 

Akbar’s priucix)le was universal religious toleration (Sulh- 
i-Kul). But apart from religious considerations, a sound 
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political instinct dictated his policy towards the Hindus. His 
Hindu male relatives by marriage, like Kaja Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh and otliers, obtained very high ranks in the Mughal 
])eerage and were treated with distinction as befitting tfheir posi¬ 
tion as royal relatives. Hindu learning was encouraged, Hindu 
temples allowed to l)e freely erected, Hindu religious fairs 
permitted to !>e freely Jicld and Hindu population not subjected 
to any special fiscal burden as a jniblic hf^lge of inferiorit}". 
Akbar knew that the Hindus ft)r]ned about three-fourths of the 
man power of the vStale and tlieir intellect, organisation and 
economic resources could not be allowed to deteriorate. ' Those 
who assert that Akbar Avas y)ro-Hindu and lay emphasis upon 
his so-called un-lslanhc c.rdinance^i and point out that he had 
been hailed as (or tlie \\()rUrs guide) by the Hindus 

should keep the following facts in their jnincl. Akbar succeeded 
in securing Hindu support, thus making Mughal hold on India 
iinich stronger than the control exercised by the Turko-Afghans. 
This was sound policy At the ^ame time he ‘biiade a supreme 
effort to free Indian Islam from Arabicism and adapt it to the 
needs of India as tlie Persians had evolved vShiaisni to make 
Islam suited to tlieir national genius. With Akbar began a 
great religious and literary movement for the adaptation of 
Islam to the traditions of India and with Dara it ended.” His 
policy was national and rational. Under him the Turko-Mughal 
dynasty became more Indian than Turk or Mongol. 


KSTlMATK 

A review ol the career of tins great arcliilect of Empire 
gives us an idea of the place whicli he occupies in Indian 
history. As Laurence Binyon puts it, “Standing in the full 
daylight of history, Akbar appears to us between two shadowy 
yet contrasted worlds ; between the world of his Central Asian 
ancestors, a world of torrential human energy, idolising that 
energy for its own sake and possessed with the fever of hunt, 
whether .of l^easts or oi men—between the world of furious 
action, passing like a dream, and the viorld of India, which 
could revel indeed in luxuries and cruelties but which could 
also produce the exalted spirits of Buddha and Asoka, speaking 
to us from a far remoter past than those wild conquerors but 
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with voices that still live and move us. Akbar too is posse.ssed 
with insatiable energy, he seems action incarnate and yet at 
the core of his nature is something alien to all that, something 
that crav^es for thought and contemplation, that seeks justice 
and desires gentleness”. What is more remarkable is that under 
Akbar the old Indian ideal of a united India again took shape 
and he strove to bring about not merely political unification but 
also cultural fu.siov. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CLIMAX OF THE MUGHAL EMPIl^li: 


SECTION I 

JAHANGIk 


SHCCKSSIUN 

Akhar died on October 17, 1605 .before his death he 
invested Prince Salim with turban and robes and girded him 
vvitli his own dagger, thus clearly intimating his desire that he 
should succeed insj-jite of his delinquencies. Pie was the only 
surviving son of Akbar, Princes I'^aniyal and Murad having 
predeceased their fatlicr. vSalun’s position in the later years 
of Akbar was indeed an intriguing one. Between 1601-1605 
gave Akbar much trouble. Taking advantage of Akbar's 
absence in the South he assumed practical independence at 
Allahabad in lOoi, setting up an independent court, issuing 
farmans and granting He induced Bir Singh Bundela, 

u’lio was in open revolt against Akbar, to waylay and murder 
Abut Im/.l, then proceeding from the Deccan to Agra, where 
Akbar had returned. The Prince suspected this friend and 
companion of liis father of poismiing his ears against him. 
Akbar*s grief knew no bounds, but though Bir Singh Bundela 
was relentlessly pursued, the Prince, who was the arch-culprit, 
was not punished, and paternal weakness was responsible for 
Akbar's reconciliation Avith his son in Aj)ril, 1603. Referring 
to this reconciliation Jahangir writes with a curious naivette in 
his celebrated autolnograiihy, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri : '*1 know 

what sort ot endurance a Kingdom would have, the foundations 
of which were laid on hostility to a father”. But when he was 
commanded by his father to lead the campaign in Mewar he 
show’ed Jlic greatest reluctance, and he was permitted to return 
to Allahabad where he again set up fn independent court. 
About this time there was a plot to supersede Salim and support 
the succession of Salim’s elde>st son, Khusrau. He was Man 
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Singh's nephew and Aziz Koka's son-in-law. These two 
prominent nobles wanted his succession to the exclusion of 
that of his father. vSalini soiiglit reconciliation with his father, 
was reprimanded, imprisoned for full ten days, but was then 
treated as if nothing had taken place. This happened in 
November, 1604. But when Akbar fell ill next year plotting 
and counter-plotting wcie rampant. It is said that there was 
actually a conference on Miccession, the majority of tlic nobles 
supporting Salim., Fvveii Aziz Koka had, therefore, to yield 
and after the investiture by the dying monarch vSalim had no 
difficulty in tlie mailer of succe.ssion. He was vsolemnly 
enthroned at Agra on October 24, 1605, and assumed the title 
‘Nnruddin Muliamimiil Jahangir Padishah Oliazi'. 

KKvoi/r or KiiusR\c; 

The first important'incident of liis reign was the rebellion 
of Khusrau. Man Singh, win; had activeh' suj)ported the cause 
of his nephew, was absent in distant Bengal. Kluisraii was in 
a'state of semi-confinement, but he escaped from the Agra fort 
and marched towards the Punjab. His army swelled to 12,000. 
The Dewan of Lahore joined him but the governor of the city 
defended it. In the meantime the Impcjial army arrived. A 
battle was fought at Ihiairowal. Khusrau, completely xlefeatcd, 
escaped ; he wanted to go to Kabul but ran aground in the 
Chenab and was captured. His prominent siip[)orters were 
barbarously put to death. The Sikh Guru Arjaii is said to have 
become one of Khusrau*s partisans and to have offered up i)rayers 
for his cause. He was imprisoned and his death (1606) is said 
to liave been hastene«! by the rigours of his imprisonment. 
Kliusrau was blinded but later on he partially recovered the use 
of one of his eyes. 

SUHM1SSTON OF ME WAR ( 1615 ) 

Jahangir's reign is said to l)e a continuation of that of 
Akbar. He adopted his father's foreign policy both in Northern 
and in Southern India. The complete subjugation of Mewar 
was his first concern., Mewar was then under the rule of Rana 
Amar Singh, who had succeeded his father, Pratap, in 1597. 
In the very first year of his reign Jahangir .sent against Mewar 
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army of 20,000 under the nominal command of his second 
son Parvez. An indecisive battle was fought. In view of 
Khusrau’s revolt a truce was made at Mandalgarh. In 1608 the 
campaign was again begun wilii energy. Mahabat Khan was 
the leader of the Imperialists. The Mughal cavalry '’could not 
penetrate into the forest-covered hills and the wild retreats of 
the Raj{)Uts. Mahabat Khan \vas replaced by Abdulla Khan, 
who managed the campaign very w’ell but had to be transferred 
to Gujarat and thence lo the Deccan. Aftei; this the campaign 
languished for sometime. 

In 1613 Jaliangir established his court at Ajmer and 
appointed his third son, Prince Khurram, in command. 
Ho was reinforced by Abdulla Khan and other officers from 
the Deccan. The ]\lLighal plan was to Inini, plunder and 
demolish, to starvL* the Rajputs out of tire mountain retreats, 
and to establish numerous military* stations with a view 
to maintain a i)ersistunt attack in all directions. Rana 
Amar Singh, less tough and stubborn than his father, 
was rcclitced by famine and pestilence to ask for terms. 
Jahangir was studiously conciliatory. According to the terms 
of the treaty of 1615, the Rana was to sui^ply a contingent of 
1,000 horse ; his son, Prince Karan, was to become a mansabdar 
of 5,000. The Rana was noi- to attend the Imperial court in 
person and no lu'ide fri‘ni Mewar was lo enter the Imperial 
hannn. Tlie presents given to Prince Karan were so lavish that 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Hritish envoy, formed an impression that 
the submission was bought with presents. Jahangir's treat¬ 
ment of the Prince of Mewar was a remarkable contrast to the 
treatment accorded by Aurangzeb to v^iivaji when Jai Singh 
persuaded this arch-eiicmy of the Mughals to submit and attend 
the Darhar. The ease-loving and pleasure-seeking Jahangir 
knew the art of Rmpirc-building much better than his un¬ 
sympathetic, thorough-going grandson. 

SUBJUGATION OF AFGHANS OF BENGAl. 

The same conciliatory policy was adopted wdth regard to 
the Afghan rebels in Bengal. This* easternmost Mughal 
province w^as in constant ferment. After Daud’s failure Qutlu 
Khan, Isa Khan and Sulaiman in succession maintained the 
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tradition of Afghan opposition to Mughal consolidation in this- 
part of India. Successive Imperialist Governors—Man Singh> 
Qutb-ud-din and Jahangir Quli—found the Afghan rebels 
almost irrepressible. Islam Khan, who was the next Mug^^l 
Governor *in Bengal, transferred the capital from Kajinahal to 
Dacca. Usman, a son of Isa Khan who had defeated the 
Imperialists at Bhadrak in 1600, was defeated in the battle of 
Nekujyal (100 kos distant from Dacca) on March xa, 1612. 
Usman died of his wounds. He was the last chief of the 
independent Afghans in Bengal. The conciliatory policy of 
the Mughals paved the way for the complete submission of the 
leadcrless Afghans. 

annexation of kangra (1620) 

Another notable achievement of Jahaiij^ir’s reiRii was the 
annexation of Kangra. The almost inij'iregnable hill fort of 
Nagarkot or Kangra dominated the hill country between the 
Ravi and the Sutlej. The hill chiefs in the country between 
Jammu and 'Nagarkot (Jhchim and Ravi^. were brought under 
the control of the iluglials by Todar IVIal. There is a cuiTcnt 
saying in the hills that Todar Mai explained his arrangements 
to Akbar by a happy metaphor that ''he had cut off the meat 
and left the bones.But Kangra was not yet annexed. Rai 
Rayan Vikramjit succeeded in taking this fort in 1620 after a 
long seige. Jahangir describes the fort as having 23 bastions 
and seven gates. He was fascinated with the beauty of the 
valley. 

DECCAN AFFAIRvS—AHMADNAOAR 

Affairs in the Deccan during the reign of Jahangir were 
dominated by the celebrated Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian by 
birth and a Deccani by adoption. With great administfative 
capacity, an excellent judgment and considerable military skill, 
he was the central figure in Deccan history for two decades. 
He wanted to save what remained of Ahmadnagar from being 
absorbed by the Mughals. He transferred the capital to Kharki, 
raised a scion of the,reigning family to the throne under the 
title of Murtaza Ni/am vShah II, and organising guerilla Maratha 
bands in large numbers continued to offer opposition to Mughal 
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expansion. His one notable success was achieved in 1611. The 
Mughals formed a grand plan of a concerted attack from 
different directions, but they failed to harmonise their actions. 
&talik Ambar concluded an alliance with Bijaijur and Golkonda 
as the best means of foiling the Mughals, Mughal gold and 
Mughal diplomacy were ince^^santly at work with a view to 
separate the confederates. Ihit the Mughal generals uere also 
quarrelling among tlieinsclves until Prince Khurram was placed 
in charge of Deccan affairs in ibib after the transfer of Parver. 
to Allahabad. Pic succLcdcd in detaching Adil Shah of Bijapur 
from the Deccan confederacy, The entire Balaghat ■ territory 
seized liy Malik Ambar was ceded back tp the Mughals and the 
keys of the fort of Ahmadnagar and other strongholds were 
formally delivered in 1PT7. Khurram got the title of ^Shah 
Jahan’, but Mughal dominion did not extend a mile beyond the 
boundary of 1605. 

Chaos and confusion eoiuinued to weaken the Mughals in 
the Deccan. Abdur Rahim Khau Klianan with his son Shah 
Nawaz Khan was in charge of the Deccan affairs ; they could 
not control the (luarrelling Mughal generals. Malik Ambar 
renewed his alliance with Bijapur and fh)lkonda and in 1620 
broke the treaty of 1O17. The ]\Iughals gained victories but 
to no purpose. 'I'lic 'Maratha guerilla horse organised by Malik 
Ambar swept over a considerable portion of T^Iughal Deccan. 
Malik Ambar even besieged Burhanpur. Shah Jahan was re¬ 
appointed. His advent was succeeded by a vigorous offensive. 
The siege of Burhanpur was raised by Malik Ambar. Kharki 
was taken and demolished liy the Mughals. Malik Ambar 
submitted, ceded all the Imx)erial territory he had taken, 
together with some adjoining districts. It was arranged that 
nazarana would be paid by all the Deccan Sultanates—18 lakhs 
by Bijapim, 12 by Ahmadnagar and 20 by Golkonda. 

In the Mughals concluded a separate treat\^ with Adil 
Shah of Bijapur who became allied with the Mughals. Malik 
Ambar as a reply drew closer to Golkoiida, concluded an 
alliance 'with its niler Qutb-ul-Mulk, routed the Bijapur force.s 
in Bidar, and even besieged Bijapur. The Mughals hurried to 
the help of the Bijapur Sultan. Shah Jahan, now a rebel against 
his father, joined TMalik Ambar and besieged Burhanpur. 


24 
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Jahangir sent Parvez with Maliabat Khan to the South. Shah 
Jalian submitted and Malik Anil)ar had to fall back, but Mahabat 
Khan was at this stage recalled. The Mughal campaign in the 
South languished. 

Malik Aiiibar died in 1626. “History records no other 
instance of an Aby.ssinian slave arriving at such eminence.’’ 
This ministcr-in-chief of the Nizam Hliahi dynasty is deservedly 
.famous not merely for Ins successful resistance to Mughal 
advance in the vSoiith but also for his measures for public benefit 
—survey of village lands, registration of pro])erty, and revised 
assessments. He also unconsciously nourished the Maratha 
power into strength. Jahangir could do no more than re-occupy 
the previous conquests of the Eini)ire in the Deccan. 


RELATIONS WITH PERSIA 

vShah Abbas (1587-1629), the greatest of the Safavi monarchs 
of Persia, was the contemporary of Jahangir. He was certainly 
more able and more vigorous than his predecessors—Shah 
Tahmasp, the contemporary of Hnniayun and Akbar, and Shah 
Ismail, the founder of the Safavi line wdio had once helped 
Babur. vShah Abbas wanted to regain Qandahar, in view of its 
commercial and strategic impoilaiice. The Persian attempt to 
take Qandahar in 1606 was not succe.ssfiil. The Persians next 
adopted the policy of lulling the suspicions of Jahangir. A 
Persian embassy arrived at the Mughal court in i6ii, the 
ambassador staying there for two years. In 1613 a Mughal 
embassy was sent in return and in 1615 a second Persian 
embassy arrived at Delhi. In 1616-1617 the third and the most 
magnificent of the Persian embassies arrived at Delhi. A 
fourth embassy w^ith presents arrived in 1620. The Mughals 
believed in the peaceful professions of the Persians and perhaps 
neglected the defences of Qandahar. Shah Abbas suddenly 
besieged the great fort in 1622. There were at that time 
factions wrangling at Delhi. After a siege of 45 days Shah 
Abbas succeeded ni taking Qandahar. Jahangir planned a great 
expedition for its recovery. But Shah Jahan, who was asked 
boundary as also the boundary of the Sultanates of Bijapur and 
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endanger his succession. He chose, instead, to rebel against 
his father. 


nur jahan’s ascendkncv 

The iiiosl dominating. personality in the Imperial court 
during the years 1611—1627 ^Tir Jahan, whom' Jahangir 

married in ibn. Tradition envelops Nur Jahan’s career in a 
systematic romance. J\Ieher-un-nisa (as Ntjr Jahan was called 
before her marriage with the Emperor) was born of Persian 
liarents who had emigrated from Persia to India under very 
indigent circumstances. Her father entered the service of 
Ak 1 )ar. Jahangir is said to liave conceived a violent passion 
for lier, but Akbar (Usap])roved of the alliance, caused her to 
be married to AH i^uli Tslajlii (who had the title of Sher Afkiin 
or tiger tlirower) and [)osted him to Bgngal. Shortly after the 
accession of Jaliangir, Slier Alkiiii stabbed Qutb-iubdin, 
(lovernor of Bengal, on the occasion of a visit to him and was 
killed by the alleiidaiits. The widow of Shcr Afkun was sent 
to Agra, and some \'ears later her marriage ivith the Emperor 
l(>ok jdace. An atlem])t has 1 )ccu made to knock the bottom out 
of this romantic story and to show' that she actually caught the 
eye of Jahangir for the first time in a fancy ba/.ar in 1611. 

Charming and dominating, with her I'leauty and her abilities, 
she became not only the head of the female society of tlie capital 
but \vas openly recognised as a iiowerful political force. A newv 
coinage Avas struck in her name W'ith the following inscription : 
^'By order of King Jahangir, gold has a hundred splendours 
added to it by receiving tlie name of *Nur Jahan, the queen 
Begam.” Her father, with the title Itimad-ud-daula, became 
practically the chief minister, and her brotlier Itiqad Khan, 
later styled Asaf Khan, w'as appointed master of the household 
and began a brilliant official career in 1611. In 1612 her niece, 
Minntaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf Klian, was married to Khur- 
raiii, who was likely to be the successor of Jahangir, as the ablest 
of his sons. The clique composed of Nur Jahan, Itiniad-ud- 
daula, Asaf Khan and Prince Khurram dominated the court for 
the next ten years, although Jahangir w'as ahvayvS a factor to 
reckon with. But by the year 1622 vve find Itimad-ud-daula 
dead, the masterful Empress and the ambitious Prince (Shah 
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Jahan) open enemies of each other. The older nobility, of whom 
^Mahabat Khan was the ablest, helpless up to now, sought to be 
more assertive. Politics 1)ccaine faction. 

RKBEI^rjON OF SHAH JAIIAN 

In view of the failing liealth of Jahangir, factious intrigues 
and manoeuvres characterised the last years of his reign, Ladila 
Begam, Nur Jahaii's daughter by Slier Afkun, was married to 
Shahriyar, tlic* youhgest of Jahangir's sous. This worthless 
Prince served as Nur Jahaii'.s instrument. The first iiortentous 
event was the death or murder of Khiisrau. The tragic end of 
this unfortuiialc Prince occurred in 1622. lie had been made 
over to the custody of Shah Jahan, who reported from the 
Deccan that he died of colic ]>ain. Contemporary public opinion 
regarded his death as a case of murder. Hut'Shah Jahan, who 
was responsible for tliis Aiiiie, if it was a murder, himself soon 
after felt the ground rocking beneath his feet. Asked to lead 
the Qandahar campaign, he thought it unwise to go to such a 
distance with Ins father in failing health and with Nur Jahan 
dominating the court and poisoning his ears. He proposed 
impossible conditions and then relielled. Jaliangir\s opinion of 
him at this stage is thus recorded by Ins scribe, "'Shah Jahan 
is unworthy of all the favour and cherishing I liestowed on 
him." Parvez was recognised ])nu:tically as the heir-apparent 
and Shahriyar was put in command of the Qandahar expedition, 
which could not, however, lie organised in view of Shah Jahan*s 
rebellion. vShah Jahan was defeated in the battle of Billochpur 
in March, 1623. He fled to Maiulu and then to the Dcccan, the 
Imperial army under Parvez and Mahabat Khan hunting him 
from place to place. From the Deccan he escaped via Orissa to 
Bengal, seized Rajmahal, entered Patna and took possession of 
Bihar. The pursuing Imperial army under Parvez and Mahabat 
Khan compelled him to raise the siege of Allahabad, and 
defeated him. He fled again to the IX^ccan, joined Malik 
Ambar, and besieged Burhanpur, As Parvez and Mahabat 
again approached he raised the siege. He now asked for pardon, 
surrendered Rohtas and Asirgarh, the two forts he still held, 
and sent his sons Dafa and Aurangzeb as hostages. He was 
pardoned and given the government of Balaghat. This civil 
war lasted three years, and besides involving the loss of the livcJ^ 
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of some of tlie best Mughal officers,. postponed the recovery of 
Qaiidahar. lii the language of Jahangir, Shah Jahau's rebelUoii 
“struck with an axe the foot of his own dominion and became ^' 
a stiunbling block in the path of the enterprise.” . 

KKHEIJ.IUN OF MAHAli/VT KUAN 

Mahabal Khan, tlie man primarily responsible for the 
defeat of Shah Jalian, was regarded Nur Jahan with 
suspicion. He was separated from Parvez and ordered to go 
to Bengal. He was asked to furnish an esciieal account ; hi.s 
son-in-law was brutally treated. It appeared to him that his 
ruin was imminent, Jahangir and Nur Jahan were at that time 
on their w^ay to Kabul. On the l^anks of the Jhelum Maliabat 
Khan surrounded tlie Imperial camps witlf his Rajput horsemen 
and captured the ICmperor, intending, to secure his own terms. 
Nur Jahan tried to lead an attack on ?»Iahabat Khan’s men, 
but she failed and decided to join her husband in his captivity. 
So Maliabat Khan’s coup-de-main was successful, but success 
was short-lived. The Imperial army, now commanded by him, 
proceeded to Kabul with the lunpcTor and the Empress. At 
Kabul Nur Jahan succeeded in releasing her husband by a 
stratagem. It was now Maliabat Khan’s turn to fly. He joined 
Shah Jahan in the Deccan. Shah Jahan in life distress was 
thinking of escaping to Persia, but events took a very favour¬ 
able turn for him. Parvez died in October, 1026, and Jahangir 
himself died in ('October, 1627. vShah Jahan luirried up from 
the Deccan to secure his inlieritancc. 

CHARACTER OF JAHANCUR 

Terry observes about Jahangir, “Now for the disposition 
of that King it ever seemed unto me to be composed of extremes : 
for sometimes he was cruel and at orher linie.s he would seem 
to be exceedingly fair and gentle”. He was cruel enough to 
be able to vStand by and see men flayed alive ; at the same time 
he was gifted wdth a fine aesthetic taste and a real love of 
nature/ His literary attainments are clearly expressed in his 
memoirs, Ttizuk-i-Jahangiri. Probably ifitemperance blunted his 
qualities. In religion he was not a bigot, but he did not inherit 
his father’s eclecticism. 
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SHAH JAHAN 


SUCCESSION 

Shah Jalian ascended the throne in February, 1628. 
Between the death of Jalian^^ir in (Jetober, 1627, and the 
accession of Shah Ja^han the attempt of Shahriyar to occu])y the 
throne was frustrated by Shah Jahan’s father-in-in-law, Asaf 
Khan. While vSliali Jahan was hurrying up from the Deccan 
Asaf Klian set uj) Khusrau's son Dawar Baksh as a >stop-gap 
Emperor, defeated Shahriyar and blinded him. On the api)roach 
of Shah Jahan, Dawar Baksh was allowed to escai)e to Persia 
wlierc he became a |fensionei' of the Shah. 

CAPTURE OF HUGHIJ ( 1632 ) 

The Portuguese established themselves in Bengal towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. They established their chief 
station at Hughli (near modern Calcutta), which gradually 
became an important commercial centre. But they offended the 
Mughal authorities by exacting heavy duties from the local 
merchants, and they created consternation by kidnapping children 
whom they converted to Christianity. Under Shah Jahan's orders 
Qasim Ali Khan, Governor of Bengal, captured Huglili after 
three months’ siege. Many Portuguese were killed, and a large 
number of them were sent as captives to Agra. 

DECCAN AFFAIRS ; EXTINCTION OF ATIMADNXGAR ( 16 ^ 3 ) 

Shah Jahan, securely seated on the throne, was free to 
pursue a vigorous policy in the Deccan. Malik Ambar was dead 
and his son, P^ath Khan, was not trusted by the Nizam Sliahi 
monarch Murtaza 11 . He imprisoned Path Khan and formed 
an alliance with Khan Jahan Lodi, an Afghan noble who was 
in rebellion against vShah Jahan. Shah Jahan decided to attack 
the various strategic ])oints of Ahmadiiagar simultaneously. At 
the same time the Maratha chiefs received great support and 
encouragement from the Mughals. Murtaza II in his distress 
released Path Khan, who murdered him and set up a boy King 
named Husain Shah (1630). Path Khan agreed to recite the 
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khulba and to strike coins in the EmpenSr’s n^ine. The re¬ 
bellion of Khan Jahan Lodi was suppressed. Maliabat Khatt 
w'as appointed Governor of the Deccan. The new Nizam Shahi 
capital, Daulatabad, was captured wdth Husain Shah, the last 
King of the dynasty, in 1633. Thus the Nizara vShahi Sultanate 
came to an inglorious end. 

DECCAN .AFr'AIR.S ; niJAI'L’R AND GOJ.KONDA 

• 

A fresh complication now arose. The vSultaiis of Bijapnr 
and Golkonda tried to take advantage of the collajise of 
Ahniadnagar and seize their adjoining territories. Shahji, father 
of the celebrated vShivaji, set up a pui)pet» Nizam Shahi monarch 
and governed in liis name a portion cd the Nizam Sliahi 
dominions. He \ras encouraged and assis^d by Adil Shah of 
Bijapnr. Parenda, a veiy strong ibri ^vh^ch was formerly in 
the hands of the Nizam Sliahi vSultaiis. was now seized by the 
Sultan of Bijapur. Maliabat Khan attem])ted to take it but 
failed. He was censured by Shah Jahan and died of a lu'okcn 
heart in 1634. 

The Emperor made a supreme effort to ^ consolidate his 
po.sition in the Deccan. He himself came to the Deccan to 
direct the ojierations in February, 1636. Three Mughal armies 
totalling 50,000 were to attack Bijapur and Golkonda and 
another jinmbeTiiig 8,ocx> was to seize Junnar, Ptxnia, Chakan 
and Konkan territories which were being administered by 
Shahji, Abdulla Qulb Shah of Golkonda was too timid to think 
of a stiff resistance. He promised to pay an annual tribute 
of 8 /afc/is' and recognised the Mughal Emperor as his suzerain 
The Sultan of Bijapnr, however, offered opposition. The 
Mughal armies entered into his territory and advanced, burning 
and devastating. Internal disturbances also distracted the 
Bijapur State. In May, 1^36, the Sultan of Bijapnr agreed to 
a compromise. By the terms of the treaty Adil Shah recognised 
Mughal overlordsliip and promised to respect the boundary of 
the State of Golkonda as also to pay an indemnity of 20 hikhs 
of rupees ; but no annual tribute was to be paid. He got a 
portion of Ahmaduagar territory inclucRng the Poona district 
and North Konkan, yielding a revenue of 80 lakhs of miiees. 
The rest of Ahniadnagar territory w-as annexed to the Mughal 
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Empire. Shahji was hemmed in by the Mughals and their 
allies—the Bijapuris, and at Mahuli in North Konkan he had 
to make a complete surrender. He gave up the puppet Nij^ajn 
Shah and all the forts and territories occupied by him. He 
allowed to retain a small ja^nr in the Poona ilislrict which^'h^ 
held as a vassal of Bijapur. ' ' 

DKCCAN AFFAIRS - AFRXNOZKH AS VICKROV (l6,:;6-44, 1652 - 57 ) 

The affairs of the Deccan were thus setllecl ; the Mughal 
boundary as also the l)()iiiidary of the vSnltanatcs of Bijajuir and 
Golkonda were clearly demarcated. In July, 1636, Shah Jahan 
returned to Northern,India, leaving his third son Aurangzcb 
as the viceroy of the Deccan^ with the scat of liis government at 
Aurangabad This 'fcwn, originally founded, by Malik Ambar 
at the village of Kharki, was named after Aurangzcb, wlio from 
his scat there administered the four jiroviiices of which the 
Mughal portion of tlie Deccan was tlien comiiosed. In 1638 
tile young viceroy sent an army to conquer Baglana, a small 
Kingdom on the n)ain route from tlie Deccan to Gujarat, w'hicli 
was easily taken. Aurangzcb*s first viceroyalty ended very 
suddenly in his disgrace and dismissal in 1644. Restored to 
Iiowcr in 1645, he was sent to Gujarat and thence to Balkh and 
Badakhshan. In the Deccan there was a succession of short 
and incompetent viceroyalties. Aurangzeb was re-appointed in 
1652. Fortunately for the Mughals, notliing happened to dis¬ 
turb peace in the Deccan during the period 1644-52. 

When Aurangzeb came to the Deccan for the second time 
in 1652 as its Subahdarj^ he found that the country had been very 
badly administered, the revenue had fallen off and the culti¬ 
vated area had decreased. With the unsubdued States of 
-Bijapur and Golkonda across the frontier, it was necessary to 
keep a large force in the Deccan. The income did not balance 
the expenditure and the young viceroy had to ask his father 
frequently for a subvention. This often led to a financial 
wrangle between the father and the son. Aurangzcb, however, 
fortunately found a revenue officer of rare ability in .Mursliid 
Quli Khan who inadedus administration memorable in the land 

^ At this thiifi Mughal Deccan consisted of four provinces : (1) Khan- 
flesh, (2) Berat, (3) Tclingaiia, (4) Ahmadnagar. 
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revenue history of the Deccan. Murshid Quh Khan was an 
emigrant from Khurasan. As Aurangzeb’s Dewan in the Deccan 
he was responsible for extending Todar Mai's revenue system 
to the South. But he modified Todar Mai's system to suit local 
conditions ; in backward areas he did not insist on survey and 
asse^ssment but recognised llie old usage of fixed lump payment 
per plougli or the method of sharing the actual produce. 
Murshid Quli's assessment was lenient. He re-peoplcd deserted 
villages and restored normal life. To reorganise ruined villages, 
capital was advanced when required. 

Xot content with success as an administrator in the 
Deccan, Aurangzeb was also eager to pursue a policy of 
aggression against the vSultanates of Bijapur and Oolkonda. He 
wanted to secure for himself and his supporters the immense 
riches and resources of these two States. Oolkonda was very 
fertile, its cai)ital Hyderabad was the centre of the world’s 
diamond trade, and its monarch Qutb Shah was rich, weak 
and worthless. The Bijapur monarch, Muhamad Adil Shah 
(1626-56), ruled over a Kingdom that stretched from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal across the entire Indian 
Peninsula. He died in 1656 and the succession of AH Add 
Shah II, a young man of eighteen, was followed by disorder, 
of wliich tlic ambitious Mughal viceroy was anxious to take 
full advantage. 

ATjKANGZKH as VICKROY : WAR WITH G01.K0M)\ (1656) 

With Oolkonda Aurangzeb had frequent causes to quarrel. 
Tlie annual tribute was in terms of hun, a gold coin of South 
India whose exchange value rose from Rs. ^i/- to Rs. 5/-. But 
Qutb Shah wanted to pay tribute at the old rate. He made 
extensive conquests in Karnatak country south of the 

Krishna). The Mughal viceroy complained that this was done 
without the permission of hit} suzerain, the Mughal Enq^eror. 
Filially, the affair of Mir Jumla precipitated a war in 1656. 

MuhammadSaid, famous in histoiy as 'Mir Jumla' (an 
official title of the Oolkonda State), was a Sayyid of Ardistaii 
in Persia. The son of an oil merchant* of Isfahan, this Shia 
adventurer sought a careei as a merchant in the Shia State 
of Oolkonda and rose to be the prime minister of the State. 
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He became perhaps the richest man in the South, the owner 
of twenty maunds of diamonds. With an excellent park of 
artillery manned by European gunners and effective-—almost 
independent—authority over the Golkonda portion of Karnatak 
where he had secured an extensive domain, he overshadowed 
his own very incoinjietent sovereign AMulla Qiitb Shah. A 
rupture between tlie two was inevitable, and Mir Juinla*s son, 
Muhammad Amin, l)y liis defiant conduct at the Darbar pre¬ 
cipitated it. He ^vas thrown into prison in November, 1655. 
Tliis was Aurang/xb's opportunity. Mir Jumla was already 
negotiating to enter the Mughal service. He and his son were 
appointed in iMughal service and an order was issued to this 
effect. Qutl) Shah chsregarded this order. On hearing of the 
captivity of Muhainmed Amin, Shah Jahan issued a peremptory 
order for the release of Mir Jiinila’s fainily, and in casci 
Muhammad Amin was jJtill detained, he sanctioned tlie invasion 
of Golkonda. Already intent upon declaring war, Aurangzeb 
very adroitly used this conditional permission to achieve his 
pur])Osc. He did not give Qutb vShah any opportunity to obey 
this peremptory order and treated his non-compliance with the 
earlier order as a sufficient cause of war. Golkonda was invaded 
in F'cbruary, 1656. Thus this war was not so much due to 
Shah Jahan as to Aurangzeb, and it wMiikl be wToiig to regard 
this as the culmination of the policy pursued by Shah Jahan. 
It was pre-eminently the outcome of viceregal rather than 
imperial aggression, a forerunner of the policy to bo pursued 
if the viceroy of the Deccan succeeded in becoming the Emperor 
of India. 

The Golkonda campaign was short and swift. Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, entered Hyderabad. 
Qutb Shah fled to Golkonda, which was besieged by Aurangzeb 
in person. The siege progressed slowdy. Aurangzeb refused to 
make terms, arguing in his letters to his father in favour of 
annexation. But Qutb Shah's agent at Delhi succeeded in 
winning over Dara Shnkoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, from 
whom the Emperor learnt the story of Aurangzeb’s manamvre. 
The Emperor was indignant and issued peremptory orders to 
raise the siege. Peace^was concluded on 30th March, 1656. The 
Sultan of Golkonda paid a w^ar indemnity as also arrears of 
tribute amounting to a crore of rupees, and ceded a district* 
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Mir Jumla came to Aurangzeb’s camp and was thence summoned 
to Delhi, where he was appointed prime minister in the place 
of Sadiilla Khan who had died recently. There was still one 
subject of discord with Oolkonda. Qutb Shah regarded what 
was known as Hyderabadi Karnatak as his own. The Mughals 
considered it as Mir Jumla’s jagir. 

AITRANGZEB AS ViCl'ROV : WAR WITH BIJAPUR (1657) 

With Mir Jumla at Delhi the policy of aggresbion was 
triumphant there. Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur died in 
November, 1656, and was succeeded by his young son, A’li Adil 
Shah II. Aurangzeb falsely represented to his father that Ali 
iVdil Shah II was not really a son of the deceased Bijapur 
monarch but a lad at obscure parenta.t>e, brought up in the royal 
harem. vSliah Jalian sanctioned invasicn, granting Aurangzeb 
permission to ‘settle tlie affairs of Bijaimr as he thought fit’. 
Bidar fell, Kalyani capitulated, and the way to Bijapur was 
open. The vSultan opened negotiations at the Imperial court, 
and Dara intervened on his behalf. Shah Jahan ordered 
Aurangzeb to make peace on the cession of the forts of Bidar, 
Kalyani and Parenda and the payment of a war indemnity of 
one crore of rupeCvS. Soon afterwards Shah Jahan fell ill, and 
in anticipation (jf an impending chaos in Mughal affairs the 
Bijapuris refused to surrender Parenda. 

CKNTRAI, ASIAN lOlJCY^ 

Balkli and Badakhshan were regarded as the heritage of 
Babur, and lay on the way to Saniarqano*, the capital of Timur 
and the scene of Babur’s early triumphs and vicissitudes. The 
Mughal Emperors were so long preoccupied with their wars and 
conquests in Northern India and the Deccan. After the settle-* 
ment of affairs in the Deccan in 1636, Shah Jahan felt that he 
was free to ^‘^ry to win the heritage of Babur. Nazar Muhammad, 
the incompetent ruler of Balkh and Badakhshan, mismanaged 
the affairs of his state ; rebellions broke out everywhere. Even 

' In Kus.sian chronicles there is reference* to an envoy sent by 
Babur to Moscow. During the vears 1613-1645 Indian traders settled 
on the Volga. In 1625 an Indian serai was built in Astrakhan. Tn» 
1695 a Russian trade agent visited India. (Nehru, Discovery of India, 
p. 308). 
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his son Abdnl Aziz was tip in arms against him. Fearful of his ' 
securit3r, he ihvited Shah Jahan to help him. A Hughal atffly 
advanced under Prince Murad in 1646 to take advanta^ of this 
turmoil, Badakhshan and Balkh were occupied. Nazar 
Muhammad in consternation started for Isfahan. But Mutad 
was anxious to leave the dull and uncongenial land of Central 
Asia ; he actually returned, leaving his army leaderless there, 
Aurangzeb was then sent with Ah Mardan Khan, the Persian 
who had surrendired Qandahar. 

Abdul Aziz continued opposition to Mughal conquest and 
consolidation. The Mugbals found it impossible to control the 
elusive Uzbegs who crossed the vulnerable line of the Oxus and 
attacked or sacked * Mughal outposts. The Emperor at last 
decided to abandon Balkh ; the fort was handed over to Nazar 
Muhammad’s agents in October, 1647. Tfie main reasons for 
the failure of the Balklf expedition were that the Mughal nobles 
did not like the idea of serving in that distant and inhospitable 
region. They had become too much accustomed to a life of 
luxurious dalliance to find grim Central Asia suitable to their 
taste. They have been described as “pale persons in muslin 
petticoats.” Moreover, they could not secure the sympathies of 
the local people. The expedition cost the Indian treasury 4 
c tores of rupees, but not an inch of territory was gained. 

nSUWONS WITH PERSIA 

In 1629 Shah Abbas I of Persia died, Shah Safi succeeding. 
Safdar Khan, the Mughal envoy to Persia, informed his master 
that Persia was exposed to Turkish attacks as also to the 
incursions of the Uzbegs and the Astrakhans. Another envoy 
was sent to Persia to ascertain the truth of these reports, osten¬ 
sibly to assure the Shah of the friendly attitude of the Delhi 
Empire, AU Mardan Khan, the Persian governor of Qandahar, 
had his differences with his sovereign. He was persuaded to 
surrender Qandahar to the Mugbals, and was given a very high 
■rank in the Mughal peerage. The Persians tried to recover it, 
but were repulsed. Fortunately for the Mughab, Shah Safi was 
campaigning against Murad IV, ”the fighting'Sultan of 
Turing”, and when* peace was concluded between Petipa and 
TUrhe^y the Mughal pqsttion in Qandahar was already * eon- 
yiytflAiaaa, f . 
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Shah Sah died in 1642. Abtma IX, who succeeded, was a 
mere boy and there were trouble ahno$t inevitable durii^ «l 
regency. The Mughal failure in the Balkh-Badakh^n cam* 
paign, however, lowered Mughal prestige and encouraged Persia. 
When Shah Abbas II came of age he made his preparations in 
great secrecy. Qandahar was invested by the Persians m 
December, 1648, and occupied in February, 1649. The failure 
of the Mughals was due to lack of vigilance as also delay in 
sending a relieving foice. • 

But Mughal prestige demanded that Qandahar must be 
won back. The first expedition under Aurangzeb and Sadulla 
Khan with 50,000 troops arrived in May, 1649 The fort was 

completely invested, but the lack of large cannon made it 

impossible to make any impre,ssion on the fort. Though in a 

pitched battle 24 miles south-west of Qandahar the Mughals 

signally defeated a Persian aimy, they^had to raise the siege. 
The Persian artillery was much better than that of the Mughals 
and the Persian commander, Mihrab Khan, was an exceptionally 
able man. 

A second attempt was made in 1652 by Aurangzeb 
and Sadulla Khan The incidents of the first siege were 
repeated The Indian gunners could make no impression on 
the fort walls. The siege had again to be abandoned. A third 
attempt was made in April, 1655, under the leadership of Dara 
Shukoh. He had some success in the preliminary operations, 
but in the end he had to confess his failure. Mughal inferiority 
in fire arms was mainly responsible for this humiliating failure 
to re-occupy Qandahar. These three sieges cost more than 
10 crores of rupees ; their failure ruined Mughal prestige and 
enhanced proportionately the military prestige of Persia. "For 
years aftenbards the Persian peril hung like a dark cloud on 
the western frontier of India". 

WAK OP StjCCBSSlON (1657-1660) 

On September 6, 1657, Shah Jahan suddenly fell ill. A 
struggle .for the succession was a rule rather thwi an exception 
in Timurid history. But the war that now began was more 
aanguinary than the succession troubles in the previous reigns 
^pause the cont«^nts were now almost equally poise^^ ‘each: 
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of them having a princely train’. Dara> the eldest «E Sibah ^ 
Jahan’s sons, held the viceroyalties of Allahabad, the Ptmjab 
and Multan, which he governed through deputies. He was a 
commander of 40,000 horse and held an almost royal pomtion 
as his father’s chosen successor. Because of Shah Jahan’s 
excessive fondness for him "he never acquired experience in the 
arts of war and government; he never learnt to judge men by 
the crucial test of danger and diflSculty ; and he lost touch with 
the active army”.* Shuja, the second son of Shah Jahan, was 
for seventeen years Governor of Bengal, Indolent by nature, 
but capable of great energy on occasions, he was incapable of 
any sustained effort. The third son, Aurangveb, was the fittest 
of the brothers in tht^ struggle for survival. Cold, calculating, 
adept in intrigue and trained in the .school of experience, he 
was recognised by the courtiers as the ablest of Shah Jahan’s 
sons, as the man most likely to emerge triumphant. 'Mie 
impetuous, pleasure-seeking, foolish Murad, the youngest of the 
brothers, was the Governor of Gujarat ; with all his reckless 
valour he was no match for the deep artifice of Aurangzeb, with 
whom he formed an alliance at the very beginning of the 
contest. 

At the beginning, on receiving the news of Shah Jahan’s 
illness, the three brothers combined against Dara. With Murad 
Aurangaeb was in a position to act in concert. Shuja was at 
a great distance and it w'as not possible to co-operate with him 
directly. There was an agreement to meet near Agra. The 
ostensible object of this understanding among the three brothers 
was to free the Emperor from the yoke of Dara. Meanwhile 
Dara had begun to stfengthen his position. He transacted all 
public business in the Emperor’s name. Orders were issued 
to Mir Jumla and other nobles who were in the’ Deccan to 
return to North India. A reshuffling of the provinces was 
projected. 

« Shah Jahan sufficiently recovered by the middle of Novem- 
lier, 1657. Events, however, moved very fast. Murad crowned 
himself at Ahmadabad in December ; Shuja also proclaimed 
himself Emperor in BengM. Aurangzeb, having completed his 
in«pmr«kt^ns and being joined by Mfr Jtmdg with his exeeUent 
pa;^ set out Inm Burhsi^ur in Marche ifisS. ile 
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<<!sro$K^ the Narbada in April and was joined by Matad near 
Ujjain. Aurangzeb had alr^dy entered into a solemn treaty 
With Murad that, in case of success, the latter would get the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Sind and reign over this 
region as an independent King 

The first battle of this civil war was fought at Bahadurpur, 
near Benares, on February 14, 1658. Here Sbuja was defeated 
by Dara’s army, led by his son, Sulaiman Shukoh, and Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber Raja Jaswant Singh of jbdhpur and Qasim 
Khan were sent to oppose the advance of Aurangzeb and 
Murad. The hostile armies met at Dharmat, near U-jjain, on 
April 15, 1558. The Imperial army numbered over 35,000, 
exactly equalling in strength the army under the two brothers 
But there was no unity in the Imperial camp—Qasim Khan 
rendered no assistance to Jaswant ,Smgh—and the valiant Raja 
of Marwar was not a good leader. Aurangzeb secured a decisive 
victory, w'hich was naturally regarded as a good omen by his 
supporters. "At one blow he had brought Dara from a jiosition 
of immense superiority to one of equality with his own or even 
lower " 

The most decisive battle of the w'ar was, however, fought 
at Samugarh, near Agra After his v'lctory at Dharmat 
Aurangzeb crossed the Chanibal and met an Imperial army 
under Dara himself. In the battle (agth May, 1658) the 
Imperialists numbered 50,000. But excepting the Rajput con¬ 
tingent and Dara’s own troops the rest were unreliable, and 
Khalilullah Khan, one of the leading Amirs, had aheady been 
corrupted by Aurangzeb. No victory was perhaps more com¬ 
plete and no defeat was perhaps more disastrous Ten thousand 
supporters of Dara fell in this fight and among the slain were 
Imperial commandants of highest rank—nine Rajputs and 
nineteen Muslim chiefs are mentioned by name. This battle 
really decided the w^ar of succession. 

The rest of the story is soon told. After the battle of 
Samugarh Dara fled to the Punjab. Aurangzeb entered Agra 
and the long captivity of Shah Jahan began in June, 1658. In 
the same month Murad was imprisoned by Aurangzeb; he 
in the fort.at Gwalior until December, 1661, when he 
baheaded. After Murad’s imprisonment Aurangz^ pro* 
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ceeded ^ crttsb Data. Data for sometima triad to l^old ^jfie Hae 
of the Beas, but Aurangzeb successfully sowed dissensii^ is his' 
army. The unfortunate Prince abandoned Lahore^, to 
Multan aitd thence to Sind, and then entered Gujarat He 
wanted to make a dash towards Agra on learning that Shuja 
had advanced beyond Allahabad. On the way he received an 
invitation from Jasvant Singh who promised to join him with 
the Rathors. But Aurangzeb completely defeated Shuja at 
Khajwa on January 5, 1659, and by means of mingled threats 
of invasion and hopes of promotion won over Jaswant Singh 
with the help of Mir/a Raja Jai Singh of Amber. Deserted by 
the Rajputs, Dara decided to hold the pass of Deorai. It was 
a hotly contested enghgement, and Aurangzeb owed his success 
largely to Raja Rajrup of the Jammu hills and his people who 
were expert m mountaineering and who by’a secret movement 
turned Data’s left rear'(March, 1659). After this defeat Dara 
fled to Ahmadabad and then retreated to Sind with a view to 
fly to Persia by vvay of Qandahar. Malik Jiwan, a Baluchi 
chief of Dadar (near the Bolan Pass), whose life he had once 
saved, was approached for shelter, for Dara counted on his 
fidelity But the ungrateful chief treacherously arrested Dara 
and handed him over to the imperialists. Dara was put to death 
on the 30th August, 1659. 

Shuja, defeated at the very beginning of the civil war by 
Dara’s army at Bahadurpur, ivas defeated again by Aurangzeb 
at Khajwa. He was then closely pursued by Muhammad 
Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, and Mir Jumla. Shuja, haw-| 
ever, secretly won-the Prince over, and offered him the hand ’ 
of his daughter Gulrukh Bcgam. The war continued in 
Bengal, Mir Jumla leading the Delhi army. "Mir Jutrila'a 
strength continued to increase. Tanda, Shuja’s head-quarters, 
was threatened. Shvtja had to abandon Bengal; in Mayf 1660, 
he fled to Arakan with only 40 followeirs. According to a 
l^tch report, he was slain there by the Maghs in 1661. • 

'f 

Prince Muhammad Sultan had in course of the Bengal 
oatnpaign rejoined the Imperial side. He was destined to pass 
tha test of his life in ptiaom Dara's eldest son, Prince Snlahnan 
hfjd fled to the Raja of Srinc^ar in Garhwal jba 
^ in 1660 ami kiSed by $low poiaonjngf In 
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^ Gwalior iu i66i. Shah Jahan teraained closely canfia<H) 
in the?Agra fort until January 22, 1666, when he died a natural 
dea^. Aurang^eb's treatment of his father ‘outraged not only 
the moral sense but also the social decorum of the age'. 

ESTIMATE OF SHAH JAHAN 

Shah Jahan was neither a great man nor a great ruler, but 
on the whole he had a successful career which was brought to 
an inglorious end by the civil war of 1657-60. 'As an adminis¬ 
trator he enjoyed a u'ell-dcj-erved reputation for justice and 
clemency. He did much to alleviate the sufferings of the people 
during the terrible famines which devastated tlie Deccan and 
Gujarat in 1650-32. He was, however, i)robably unconscious 
of the fundamental defects in the administration and economic 
systems of his Empire. Bernier says Uiat the oppression of the 
Provincial Governors ‘often (lei?rivecl the peasant and artisan 
of the necessaries of life*. The costly bureaucracy and the army 
imposed a heavy burden on the people, which was further 
increased by the splendid monuments erected by Shah Jahan. 
While the resources of the tax-payer were being systematically 
drained, the army was vSteadily losing its efficiency and prestige. 
The failure of the Mughal army in Central Asia and in 
Qandahar revealed disquieting symptoms of weakness which 
came into prominence in the eighteenth century. 

In religion Shah Jahan’s reign marks the beginning of that^ 
reaction which reached its climax under Aurangzeb. He 
revived the pilgrim tax, stopped the construction of temples, 
and encouraged conversion to Islam, intolerance 

was curbed to some extent by the liberalism of his favourite 
son Dara. He was a devoted husband and a loving father, and 
the aspersions cast on his character by some European travellers 
. are prbbably baseless. 

administration op JAHANGIR AND SlUH JAHAN 

Smith gives the' following estimate of Jahangir’s adminis¬ 
tration ; * “The administration was not good. Every Governor 
/ could do much as he pleased and ruthless severity was relied, 
, ofn .for the repression of crime”. He also difemi^s the evidence 
. the Italian traveller, that Shah Jahan governed his 

. ' ' 



Bmpire 'most p^Iectly’ and re}ies uootf i/k 
assert that the country was tnisgovowd.^ '■'rolre » Kttle 
doubt that Jahangir’s laxity was responsible ^Of CtmsJ®elh6le 
inefficiency in the Mamabdari organisation, but Shah Jahan, 
capable and masterful, was responsible for a drastic reorganisa¬ 
tion ' In the words of Moreland, though the quality of 
administration vaued from place to place, its fiamework was 
substantially identical and there was unifornuty rather than 
diversity * i 

v> 

In one respect, ho\Ae\'^ei, a departuic iroin Akbar’s systeiij 
is visible In the matter of land levenue ‘"orders isj^ued in the 
eighth year of Aurang/eb's leign show that assessors 
posed eacli >ear a lump sum and applied Akbar\s method of 
land revenue collection only when a village or a larger are$ 
refused The village whole became more diicctly subject 
to the assessors and the individual ijeasants to the stumger merf 
among them Thcie wd'* increase of jiressure on tht. assessors 
and land-revenue intt the increased demand of the State . . 
bis successorb insisted on the laigest possible area of cultivation 
and raised the standard of the State’s demand from one-thud 
of the gross produce to one-half ” 

The greatest check on officials ami assignees was the fear 
of the displeasure of the Emperor, and cveiy body was anxious 
to avoid a scandal at the court In the days of Jahauigir, and ^ 
'■more emphatically in the days of Shah Jahan, monarchical 
supervision was a factor to reckon with in administn|titm. 
Shah Jahan was a kind and wise master, with a very rc^pecl^Ie 
number of able officers, around him There arc many mstaifccs 
in which he dismissed harsh and exacting governor? pn thC. 
complaint of the people There w^as another check on offictal 
tyranny What is forgotten is that in those days it w'as not SD 
much the individual as the community that counted Cbfh- 
munal ^iressure on the revenue officers is still a part of the , 
'ttuditioBs of -the country “In r6i6, an officer employed hi** 
the customs house at %Surat did some violence to a leading Hindu 
merclwiot 'iv^qjijB^on* ftie wh6le Tnultitude assembled, .shut up 
thei^, and after •a general complaint to the Governor left 
, the* city, pretending to go to the eputt lor justice but with 
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CTttcJi^fair us^lW,l(iref pwni'iaca wcrfe fetched bacS;’' thfiSfe 

were niao]r^B^{i ^tll!|tau£es Besides the strong conunimal 
pressMj^e t^e should also keep m mind the fact that there was 
a saystem of credit extending over a wide area which was 
independent of political limits and which served as a check on 
individual whims and caprices 

The great bulk of the revenue continued to be assigned to 
officers ^ Ihc Mughal iState service William Hawkins, the 
^Jirst Englishman who held an assignment, ^ves us an idea that 
assignments were chaiacterised by instability A new practice 
was introdoiced in the rcigii of Jahangir—the practice of making 
Altcmgrha grant, whicli could be annulled only bv the 
authojity of thef^^mpcior and could not* be resumed or varied 
^hke other assignments m the oidniar> couise of administration. 
When Shah Jahaii icorganistd the finances of the Empire he 
made ariangeincnts that sufficient are^s should be reserved for 
the treasurv The piacticc of assignment continued tliroughout 
the reign of Aurang/cb but towards the end the practice of 
farimng tlie land revenue replaced assignments, when the 
Fmperoi could no longer guarantee the peaceful enjoyment of 
the assignment 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AURANGZBB 


SECTION I 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN 

The victor of Dhannat, Saniugaih, Dcorm and Kbaj^\a 
formally enthroned in June, 1659, and ashUihed the title of 
‘Alaingir’ His reigin is divided into two ahnost equal parts> 
the first {1658-10^)!^ of which was passed in J?prtliern India 
and the second (1682-1707) in the Deccan During the first half 
of the reign the centre of interest was in the North {\here the 
most important events happened The north-eastern frontier^ 
the northwestern frontier and Rajputana were the scenes of 
Mughal military activity in Northern India In the South 
Shivaji was during this period welding the Marathas ilito a 
nation in defiance of Mughal authority, though he not 
fonnally crowned as an independent monarch until 1674. He 
kept the Mughals busy in the South during this period Dnnng; 
the second half Northern India was so much neglected that it 
became a place of secondaiy importance and the Emperor with 
his court, soldiers and best ofiicers lived in the South whefe 
momentous events happened 

THE north-eastern FRONriER * 

Mir Jumla was. appointed viceroy of Bengal nith orders to 
“punish the lawless ^amlndars of the province, especially those 
of Assam and Magh (Arracan) ’* The Mughal frontier had 
been pushed in idi2 to Goalpara and Kararup in Western 
Assam, a Mughal I'aujdar being stationed at Gauhati ; but lli^ 
••Ahoms had violated this frontier, and the Raja of Cooch Bihar 
had also defied Mughal authority Starting from Dacca in i66t 
Mir Jumla annexed Cooch Bihar and entered Assam In March, 
1663, the invading army reacbedi Garhgaon, the Ahom capital; 

* the spoils taken were enormous. The Ahotn King, Jayadhwaj 
Singh, being put to flight, the Mughal fleet completdy 



hilated Ahom * BiWi thfe ,taiay season enab^' 

Ahoms to attaek the i8<3^ted outposts. Supplies 

comi«|uications Iw^twecSt the attiiy etid the navy were cut off by 

an epidemic broke out in the Mughal cami>s. 
l^en the rainy season was ovei, Mir Jmnla resumed the 
offensive and successfully won over some of the lieutenants of 
^ the ^Ahom King , but he fell ;&enously ill, the Mughal army 
itseljE nou got almost out of contioL A treaty uas concluded 
l> 1 t ijoniinally favourable terms, the Ahom®Kiiig agreeing to 
pay heavy war indemnity and an annual trdmte and to cede 
some districts ;Mir Junila died on his way to Dacca-m March, 
1663. The districts ceded by the Ahom King were soon after 
lost to the ftfughals, and even Caiihati vias wrested from them 
four years after Mir Jiimla\ death A long desultory waifare 
began between the’MughaK and the Ahoms, which was, how¬ 
ever, fiuitless for the ^lughals The rifter of Cooch Bihar, who 
had recoveied his dominion, was, however, compelled to cede 
Rangpui and wesieiii Kamiiii) 

Shaista Khan, Mu Jumla’s successor in the \^iceioyalty of 
Bengal, conquered Chatgaon (Chittagong) from the King of 
Arftkan in i 6 bb The \rakancsc weie worsted in naval coni- 
bat$*aiid Chatgaon was made the scat ol a Mughal Faiijdai 
Siiaista Khan also captured the island of Saiidwip in the Bay 
of Bengal 

tHK north-western frontier 

The Pathan clans living m the villages leading from India 
tb Afglianistan and ni the lulls aioiind lendered unwilling 
allegiance to the Mughals and were always ready to take 
advantage of a weak governor or a foreign war to raise commo¬ 
tions The Mughal Governmenl piactically recognised the right 
of these hillmcn,—the Afndis, the Yusuf^als, the Khattaks and 
I cjjhers,—^to levy toll oh the traffic between India and Kabul ; 
but tribal risings were nonetheless quite frequent. 

In 1667 the Yusufzaia suddenly revolted, rushed down in 
large numbers, devastated Chuch and cut off communications 
' between Delhi and Kabul, as also between Kabul and Kaslumr 
The Mughal general Muhammad Atnin Khan, however, suc-^, 
ceed<Kl in quieting them by hard blows. In 1671 Jaswant Singh 
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of Jodhpur was placed in charge of th6 important outpost of 
Jamrud. ^ 

There was a rising of the Afridis and the Khattaks in''! 672- 
The Afridi leader Acnial Khan defeated Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Governor of Kabul, at Ali Masjid. Muhammad Amin 
Khan escaped to Peshawar, but ten thousand Mughal soldiers 
were killed and twenty thousand made captive and the Afridis 
secured immense booty. The news of the victory resounded 
far and wide. The Khattak clan, led by the poet chief Khushal 
Khan, joined the Afridis and the movement was fast becoming 
a Pathan national uprising against tlie Mughals Shujaet 
Khan was appointed by the Emperor to quell the rebels. 
Jaswant Singh was to co-operate with him. Shujaet Khan, 
W’ho had risen from humble origin to high rank through the 
Emperor's favour, despised the advice of Jaswant Singh and 
was dain at the KarapVi pass. To restore imperial prestige 
Aurangzeb himself came to Hasan AbdfjJ in June, 1674, and 
"Stayed there for more than a year directing operations. Now 
Imperial diplomacy became as active as Imperial arms. Iiispitc 
of reverses the situation was sufficiently retrieved by the end 
of the year 1675 and the Emperor returned to Delhi. He found 
a very able and astute Governor in Amir Khan, who conciliated 
the Afghan chiefs, set clan against clan, broke up the con¬ 
federacy under Acinal, bribed profusely and kept the passes 
open to traffic. Put Khushal Khan Khattak, the warrior, poet 
and patriot, kept the flag of Pathan freedom flying until his 
own son betrayed him and he was imprisoned in the fort of 
Gwalior. 

The Afghan war had far-reaching consequences on 
Anrangzeb's policy. It was ruinous to Imperial finances. Its 
political effect was even more harmful It ‘‘made the employ¬ 
ment of Afghans in the ensuing Rajput war imposiblc. More¬ 
over, it relieved the pressure on Shivaji by draining the Deccan 
of ^ the best Mughal troops for service on the North-Western 
frontier". Thus the Afghans indirectly contributed to the 
success, of the Rajputs and the Marathas. 

RBUGIOOS K>UCY 

change completely the character of tlie Mughal 
Stata a$ It^'tsdsted under his predecessors. He wanted to maloe 
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it all orthodox Siumi State, although the vast majority of itS' 
population consisted of Hindus. He deliberately pursued the 
policy of converting dar-ul-harb (non-MusUm country) into dar-' 
ul-Fslam (realm of Islam). The administrative measures adopted 
by him in pursuance of this policy were well calculated to 
alienate the sympathies of his Hindu subjects all over India. 
In 1665 an ordinance was issued fixing the customs duty at 
3ti> per cent, on the Muslim and s per cent, on the Hindu 
traders In 1667 the customs duty on* the Muslims was 
abolished while that on the Hindus remained. In 1669 he 
issued a general older to Provincial Governors ‘to demolish all 
the schools and tcm])les of infidels’. In 1671 an ordinance was 
issued that clerks and accountants must*be Muslims, but as it 
was found impossible to run the administration without Hindu 
assistance, it was otdered that half the i>C!>hkati sliould be 
Hindu and half Aluslim The /tsna/i,•abolished by Akbar, was 
re-imposed'in all parts ol the Rmpire in April, 1679, ‘to spread 
Islam and put down the practice of infidelity’. This tax yielded 
a very large sum. In the province of Gujarat it yielded fi.ve 
Jakhs of rupees a year. In 1695 all Hindus, with the exception 
of the Rajputs, wcie foibidden to ride palkis, elephants and 
thoroughbred hoises and to carry arms ■ 

Religious orthodoxy is seldom statesmanship The re¬ 
imposition of tlic Jcziyah must be considered as more disastious 
to the Mughal State than was the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the Monarcliy of Louis XIV. Shivaji’s protest against 
the Jeziyab was recorded in a W’cll-reasoned and spirited letter« 
Raj'Singh’s protest shaped into a Rathor-Guhilot coalition 
against the Mughal Empire. The Je^yah was abolished by 
Farrukh Siyar in 1713, but it was re-imixised again m 1717 ; it 
was, however, not continued by Muhammad Shah, who con- 
•sidered it imixilitic to offend his Hindu supporters. Thus this 
phase of intolerance did not long outlive the Etnperor with 
whose name it remains associated. But Jat, Bundela, Maratha, 
Rajput and Sikh opposition could not have been so vigorous— 
and in some cases there would have been support instead of 
oppositibn—but for this abandonment of a policy which Akbar 
had embodied in the Mughal tradition. 

The Hindus were uot the only victims of Aurangzeb’s 
tirthcMioxy. Shias were alienated by lus Sunni intoleranoet 
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and Ifie Bohras and the Khojas were persecuted. They could 
not, however, attempt the foundation of auti-i)olity as did the 
Jats, the Bundelas, the Marathas, the Rajputs and the Sikhs. 

HINDU RISINGS 

In 1669 the Jats of the Mathura region rose under the 
leadership of a zaiiiindar named* Gokla and killed the Mughal 
Faujdar. They w^e cruelly suppressed ; Gokla was jnit to 
death and his family uas converted to Islam, The Jats rose 
again in 16S6 under tlic leadershij) of Raja Ram, who was 
defeated and killed some years later. Then the Jats found an 
abler leader named C^hiiraman, who organised a formidable 
rebellion after Aurangzeb*s death. 

Aurangzeb’s policy of temple destruction led to a Bundela 
rising. The Bundelas a Raji)Ut clan settled in the tract 
which derived its name Bundelkhand' from them. Bir 

Singh Biuidela revolted against Akbar towards the close of his 
reign. Champat Rai rose against Auraugzeb in the early part 
of his reign ; he escaped capture by committing suicide. His 
son, Chhatrasal, entered the Fmperor’s service and .served under 
]ai Singh in the Deccan, where he found inspiration in Shivaji’s 
heroic struggle for liberty and faith. In 1671 he became the 
leader of the discontented Hindu population of Bundelkhand. 
The opposition of the Bundelas to Mughal authority became a 
feature of local history for Jialf a century till the Bundelas and 
the Marathas became allies Before his death in 1731 Chhatrasal 
was able to carve out an independent principality for hiiiiself 
in Malwa. • 

The Satnaniis, a peaceful Hindu sect living in the modern 
Patiala and Alwar States, rose in 1672. They vyere easily 
crushed by a large Mughal force. 

r*' 

Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru ©f the Sikhs, wa.s executed . 
orf a warrant from the Emperor in 1675. A ring dance of 
repression and revenge became as a consequence a feature of 
Sikh history, and Guru Gobind Singh, son, and successor of 
Teg Bahadur, V^rought into existence the militant Khalscu, 
stamping on the hearts of his cliacipl^ an intense longing 
be libei^ted; from Mughal rule. 



AURAnOZ^B AiNO RAJPOTS ' 3^^ 

WAR IN RAJPUTANA '(1679-I708) 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Marvvar * died at Jamrud in 
December, 1678. Aiirangzeb decided to seize his Kingdom^ 
though two of Jaswant widows gave birth to two posthumous 
sons at Lahore in F'ebruary, 1679. Mughal troops poured into 
Marvvar, and as the State of Marvvar was without a head, no 
resistance could be offered to the policy of annexation. Indra 
Singh Ratlior of Nagor, a grand-nephew of Jaswant Singh, was 
recognised as the dependent Raja of Jodhpur, the Mughal 
administrators and Mughal troops remaining in possession of 
the country. 

Marwar is a desert land but througlf it lay the best trade 
route from the Imperial capital to the ricli city of Ahmadahad 
and the busy i)ort* of Cambay. Its possession would drive a 
wedge between two halves ol Rajpirtana and the Rana of 
Mewar would be taken in the flank. If it became a quiet 
dependency, Hindu resistance to the policy of persecution 
which Aiirangzeb henceforth intended to pursue would lx- 
weakened. 

One of the i>osthumous sons of Jaswant Singh survived. 
He was named Ajit Singh. He was brought to Delhi and his 
claims were urged before the Fmperor, who, however, ordered 
that the boy should be brought up in the Jluglial harem and, 
when grown up, given a rank in llie Mughal ]xcragc. imeed 
^wilh danger of extinction, Rathor chivalry found its leader 
in Durgadas, who became the champion of an almost ho]ieIess 
cause and led Rathor opposition to Mughal injustice.to a 
iriiiinphant success. The Fmperor sent •a strong force to seize 
Ajit Singh and Jaswant Singles widows. The Rathors des¬ 
perately resisted, and taking adv'antage of the confusion 
Durgadas slipped out with Ajit and the Ranis in male attire. 
While the Rathors at Delhi continued the fight IXirgadas rode 
post liable. Another small band of Rathors maintained a 
desperate rear-guard action ; the worn out Mnghals gave up the 
pursuit and Durgadas with Ajit Singlv reached Jodhpur (July, 
1679). Aurangzeb now declared a milkman’s son as Ajit Singh, 
dethroned Indra Singh and determined to reconquer Marvvar. 
He hhnself came to* Ajmer and sent his son Muliammad Akbar 
:^ead^ with the Mughal army. The Ratliors, after fighting, one 
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pitched battle in which they were overwhelmed, maiutaiu^vl a: 
i>fuerllla warfare from the hills and desert. The whole country 
of Mar^var was occupied by tlie Mughals and placed under 
Faujdars stationed at convenient ])laces. ''The emblems of 
religion were trami)led under foot, the lomplcs thrown down, 
and mosques erected on their sites’\ 

On the Jnd Aj^ril, TO79, the Jcziyali, abolished by Akbar, 
was rciinposed (m the Hindus, Maharana Raj Singh of Mowar 
was asked to enforce it ; naturally he felt offended. The mother 
of A jit Singh was a ^lewar princess ; she sent an appeal to 
the iMaharana for help against tlie IMiighals. Raj vS'ingli prci)arcd 
for war. Ihit the Kmperor anticipated liim and invaded ^lewar. 
The Maharana a!)andoMed the low country and even Xhlaipuv, 
the capital, and retired witli all liis peojde to tlie hills. 
[Maipur and Chitor were occupied by the Muglials and more 
than 200 temples were dlitroyed Hut the Mughal position^ in 
Mewar and ^Marwar were isolated from each other by the 
Aravalli Range whose crest was occupied ])y the Kaua, and 
he descended ea.st or west as lie pleased and dealt his blows. 
Prince /Xkbar was more than once defeated in sur])rise attacks 
'Pile Mughal army inactically became motionless llirough fear. 
The Fnqieror in anger removed liim to Marwar and jffaced 
Prince A/.aiii in cliarge (;f tlie .Mewar camj)aign. 'Phe Rathors 
troubled the F'mperor no less than 11.e Udaipur elan.siiien. 

Akbar nou’ joined the rc'bel Raji)Uts ; lie deposed liis 
father by j)rockniiation and crowned himself Pjnj>eror in 
January, lOtSi. The dijffoniacy of Maharana Raj Singh was 
res])onsi]ffe for this defection of Akbar. Hut the Maharana him¬ 
self had died in Octof>cv, 16S0. His succesvSor, Jai Singh, Avas 
for sometime inactive and this was responsible for the delay in 
])rf)claimiiig Akbar’s decision. However, in January, ibSr, 
Akbar began his march on Ajmer where the Kni])erur was then 
staying. If he iiad made a dash Akbar might have realised 
his amlhtion. Hut he dallied and tarried on the way and the 
strength of the Thn]>cror was in the interval more than doubled. 
Tahawwar Uhnn, Akbar’s right hand man, was murdered. Then 
a false letter (prepared by Auraugzeb) praising Ald)ar for 
bringing the unsuspecting Rajputs for slaughter by the Impe¬ 
rialists fell as designed into the hands of Diirgadas ; the Rajputs- 
suspected treachery on the part of Akbar, and galloped off. 
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The confederacy was iliiis dissolved and Akbar had to fly as 

luirricdly iis ho coukl for dear life. ‘Diirgadas discovering the 
fraud took Akbar under his protection and escorted him to the 
court of the Maratha King Sambhuji, successor of Shivaji. 
Taking advantage of the dislocation of the ]Mnglial plan of war 
caused by the rebellion of Ak 1 )ar, the troo])S of Jai Singh 
ravaged (lujarat and ]\]alwa. Rnt tlie Maharana was already 
worn out. In June, i08i, he concluded peace by ceding tliree 
in lieu of Ji\:iyah The Mngli^fls withdrew from 
Mew’ar and the Rana was restored to his j>osilion. 

W^ith Maiwvar, however, the light continued, tlie Ralhors 
anticipating the Maralha method of lighting, their hovering 
and harassing tactics. 'I'his Iniccles-. war went on until a 
year after Anrangzeb’^ death, wlieii bahadur Shah recognised 
Ajit Singh as llie ruler uf Marwav. Sir J. N Sarkar cmiimeiits, 
“Jn tile height of ipolitical uiiwisdoin, Auraiigzeb wantonly 
j^rovoked reiKllion in Rajjintaiia, while the Afglians on the 
frontier were still far from l)eing' pacified. With the two leading 
Raji)Ut clans openly hostile to him, the army lost its and 

most loyal recruits. Nor \\a^ the tionl)lo ('onfmed to Mai war 
and ]\[cwar. It sorcad by symi)atli>' ciinong the Ilada and fiaui 
clans. The elements of lawlessness thus set moving overllowed 
fitfully into Malwa and endangered tlie \’itall\' important 
Mnglial road through Mah\a to the lleccaii ” 


.SECTION II 

SHIVAJI AND THE RISE OF THE MARATHAS 

Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power which was more 
than any other responsible for ilie dismemberment id' the 
Mughal bmpire, was the second -on of sShahji Rhoiislc' who 
liad sought like Malik Ambar io stem the tide of Mughal 
advance in the Deccan but failed. The father worked as the 
chami)i()n of a decadent Monarchy. The son, a horn leader, 
drew the best elements of the country to his side, v\ elded tlie 
Marallias into a nation and breathed a new spirit into his 
people ; so what he built lasted long. His siicce.ss was due to 

■See PP- 375 - 376 . 
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his constructive genius and the new s])irit which he brought 
into existence. It was not clue merely to tlie iiicoiri])ctence of 
his cnenhes. 

TllK MARAIHA COUNTRY WO I’FOPLK 

The Maratha country, the homo of the Maratha people, 
is almost locked among lulls, (ireat mountain ranges enclose 
it on two side^- -the Sahyadri Range running from north to 
south and the Sat])fira and \hndhya Ranges fnjiii east to west. 
Minor ranges creek oiil from tliese parent chains The country 
coini)rises three regional divisions a narrow’ strip of 

land between tlie W'estern (lhats (vSahyadri) and the sea ; Maval, 
a belt of land jo niil^^'^ in breadth, to the east of the Tdiats/ 
extremely rugged ; /h’v//, further to the east, a \ast rolling 
blacksoil jdain. The hillt(»])s constituted natural fortiesses, 
well provided with w’atei* The peo])le were snni)le, active, self- 
reliant. 

After the Muslim comiuest of tlie Deccan maii> Maratha 
chiefs rose to distinction a^ leaders of merceiiars' troo]>s in the 
service of the Sultans of Alimadiiagar, lh.ia]»nr and (lolkoiida. 
'"A remarkable community of language, creed and life was 
attained in Maluirastra in the ^eveiiteentli century even before 
l)olitical unity was conferred by Shivaji A great religions and 
social mov'enient, tolerant and Catliolic, associated with the 
names of Tukaram, Ramdas ainl other ‘-aint^ and prophets,' 
])repared the ground for llie i>olitical ujiheaNal under Shivaji 

KAKUY I.IFK OF SHlV\jr 

Shivaji was beam iji the liill fort of Shivner near Jiinnar 
on bth Apiil, 1627, or, as some assert, on ipth Febiuary, lO^o. 
His mother, Jija Dai, was the neglected wife of Shahji. Her 
deeply religious, almost ascetic, character exercised great in¬ 
fluence <jn her son. Shahji entered Dijainir service in and 

was sent away io the Tnngabhadra region, My.sore country, 
and later to tlie Madras coast, to coiKiuer new lands for Ihjaiair. 
He took with him his favourite wife Tuka Rai ami her son 
A^'yankoji ; Shivaji was left with his mother to live af Poona 
in charge of Dadaji Kond Dev. The vvciglit of evidence is in 
favour of the view that vShivaji grew up unlettered, though he 

’ %Sce p. 321. 
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mastered the contents of the two great Hindu ‘E])ics\ Dadaji 
Kond Cev died in 1647 and vShivaji became Ins own master. 

vSHlVAJI AND PIJAPUR 

Shivaji had already enil)arked upon his career of adventure 
and peril. Me took Torna from Bijapiir in 1646, l)uiU a new 
fort at Rajgarh, and , took Koiulana from a Hijai)ur agent. 
Sliahji was imi)risoned in conse(iuence of,all this activily of 
vShivaji, or according to another for his own insu])ordina- 

tion. Shivaji is ^aid to liave ai)[)roached ^lurad, the .Mughal 
Prince, on his father’^ l)ehalf, hut Sliahji’s release was actually 
due to tlie mediation oJ tuo leading noNes of Ihjapur Shivaji 
kept (juiet for some yeai> (1O50-55) but accpiired during this 
jieriod the strong •fort of Pnrandar In rO^h lie annexed Jawli, 
which had barred the i)atli of his ainjnlicm in the south. The 
compiesl of Jawli \\a^ facilitated ami coiiipieted by a series oi 
Iiremedilated imudeis commitied with Shivaji’s previous 
approvLil I)y liis trusted agents, hike Shcr Shah using treachery 
in gaining the forts of South Bihar, Shivaji als(^ jiaved his 
way l)v fraud iiilermixed with fore'c. Mis reciuiling ground 
was doubled and his door to the vSoutli ojicned. 

When Aiuang/eb, the Mughal \icerr)y of the Devean, 
ojienod his canii>aign a.gainst Ih'jaimr in 1657, an atleiniil was 
made to win over Shivaji. Hut llii^ rebel against Ihjapur 
autlu.»rity had jierhaps already decided U) jnirsue a line of his 
own and made a diversicm in favour of Hijajnir liy raiding tlie 
south-western corner of Mughal Deccan, wliile Aurangzel) was 
busy besieging Kalyaiii. Aurang/.eb wi^ furious wlien he heard 
of the disturbances created liy Shivaji. A Mughal army sent 
against him defeated him but could not do much as the rains 
set in. Then came the news of the illness of Shah Jahan. 
Before leaving the Deccan Aurangzeb received Shivaji’s offer 
of submission with outward pleasure but without granting 
formal jiardon. 

HeUveen 1(357-59 Shivaji comincred the Northern Konkaii 
from iMahuli to near Maliad. The Hijapur State, relieved from 
the pressure of tlie Mughal invasion, was now' free to plan the 
subjugation of Sliivaji. Afzal Klian, one of the leading generals 
of Bijapur, was sent against him. He was instructed to effect 
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the capture or murder of Shivaji by pretending friendship. But 
Shivaji killed him at an interview (November lo, ibsg). The 
weight of recorded evidence is in favour of the view' that it 
was a case of “preventive murder, “ The Bijapur camp was 
plundered. The Marathas now poured into the South Koiikan 
and the Kolhapur district. In July, 1660, Shivaji was, how¬ 
ever, compelled to evacuate the Panhala fort by a Bijapur force. 


SHIVAJI AND THE MUGIIAES 

Under instructions from Aurang/eh his maternal uneje 
Shaista Khan, the Mughal viceroy of the Dcccan, began his 
campaign against vShfvaji early in i66c>, occupied Poona, and 
captured the fort of Chakan and the Kalyan district in the 
North Konkan. Shivaji j>atclied up a truce with Bijapur and 
made himself free to f^ce the Mughals. One night in Aiiril, 
1663, vShivaji suri)ri’^ed and wounded the Mughal viceroy ‘in 
the heart of his cam]», 111 liis very heel chamber within the 
inner ring of his bodyguard’, slew one of liis sons, wounded 
two others, and escai)ed. This successful night attack 
immensely increased the prestige of Shivaji. In January, 1664, 
he sacked and ])lundered the rich i)ort of Sural and carried 
off an immense booty. The Emperor iransferied Shaista Khan 
for his negligence and incapacity to Bengal and sent his ablest 
Hindu and Muhammadan generals,^ Jai Singh and Dilir Khan, 
against Shivaji (1665). Jai Singh managed the Bijapur Sultan 
very carefully, playing upon his liopes and fears in order to 
induce him to remain neutral in the war against Shivaji. With 
money and promises of«high rank he sought to win over Sliivaji’s 
[lartisans. Having prepared the ground by his dii)loinacy he 
laid siege to the fort of Purandar. Flying columns ravaged 
Shivaji’s villages. Maratha efforts to raise the siege were 
frustrated. Such a steady pressure w^as maintained that the fall 
of Purandar became only a question of time. But the families 
6 f >Shivaji’s officers were sheltered there. The fall of Purandar 
would mean their captivity and dishonour. Shivaji had to yield. 
He interviewed Jai Singh and concluded w^hat is known as the 
treaty of Purandar in June, 1665. Shivaji ceded 23 of his forts 
and. lands yielding annually 4 lakhs of huK (i hun^4 rui>ees). 
Jie retained 12 forts (including Kajgarh) and territory yeilding 
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»one ‘lafe'/z tof hun on condition of service and loyalty to the 
Mugixai tlurong. He begged to be excused from attending the 
Darbar but proposed to send liis son with a contingent of 5,000 
horse for service under the Emperor. 

After this triumph over Shivaji, Jai Singh began his cam¬ 
paign against Bijapur. He thought it expedient to induce 
Shivaji with the most solemn oath and promises of high reward 
to go to tile Imperial court. In view of the fact that Adil 
.>Shah and Qutb Shah united against the Miiglials, Jai Singh 
was anxious to inevent a possible combination of the Deccani 
nSultans with Shivaji. vShivaji accejited Jai Singh’s .assurances, 
left liis mother as regent during his aliseiice and reached Agra 
in !\lay, r666. He uas not treated witft tlic* honour and con¬ 
sideration which Jai v^ingh had inoniised and \\hicli Shivaji 
thought he had a* riglU to expect. He jirotested in the oiien 
court and later charged the Emperor Vitli breach of faith. He 
was foihiddeii tlic cemrt and placed under restraint. Tlte letters 
written by Ran; Singh, son ijf Jai Singli, to his father, preserved 
at Jaipur, prove that there was a Mughal plan to send him on 
Mughal service to the north-western frontier and it was even 
arranged thtit he w'ould be killed there. Shivaji, liowcver, 
escaped by a stratagem from Agra and marched with a rapidity 
that could not be surpassed by the shortest route to the Deccan, 
where lie reached in November, r6b6. So rapid was his march 
that it told ui)on his healtli and he fell seriously ill at Raigarh 
immeclialely after liis return. In his la.st ivill Aurangzeb is 
said to have written, ''Negligence for a single moment becomes 
the cause of disgrace for long years. The escape of the wretch 
Shiva took place through my carclessinsss and I have to labour 
hard [against the MarathasJ to the end of my life [as the result 
of itj.” The great Emperor was only conscious of his negli¬ 
gence. He was incajiable of feeling that generosity and 
.sympathy might have converted this foe into a friend. Cunning 
statecraft is not statesmanship. 

For three years after his return from Agra Shivaji lived 
very quietly at home and made his peace with the Mughals in 
i668. The Fmjieror recognised his title of *Raja’ but did not 
restore his forts. The Yusufzai rising in Peshawar kcjil the 
Mughal army busy. ^ During these years of peace Shivaji laid 
;the foundations of his governmental organisation. In 1670 he 
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renewed his war \A’ith the Mii^hals, recovered several of .his 
forts and looted the rich port of Surat for the seconct^tiine, 
his first sack of Surat having taught him that this place would 
supply him the means of war. Prince Muazzam, the Mughal 
Governor of the Deccan, quarrelled with his associate Dilir 
Khan. The Prince himself was inactive and Shivaji was almost 
free to do what he liked. Shivaji defeated the Mughal general 
Daud Khan and made raids into Berar and Baglana. His cam¬ 
paigns against the*Mughals in 1671—73 were very successful. 
He crowned himself with the greatest pomp and ceremony at 
Raigarh on 6th June, 1674, and assumed the title of ‘Chhatrapati*. 

Meanwhile the ^[yghals were finding the greatest difficulty 
in holding their own against the Afghans in the iiortli-wcst. 
With Ali Adil Shah II dead and quarrels breaking out at 
Eijapur between the Ucceani and Afghan parties, Bahadur 
Khan, ^lughal Governor of the Deccan, tried to fish in the 
troubled waters. He, therefore, came to terms with Shivaji. 
With Golkonda Shivaji entered into an alliance, its powerful 
Wazir Madanna Pandit being anxious to co-opL*rate with him. 
The Sultan of Golkonda was to pay Shivaji lakhs a month 
■and help him with 5,000 men under one <'f his generals. Shivaji 
I)roinisod to give his ally those parts or the Carnatic which had 
not belonged to his father Shahji. The defensive alliance 
against the ^fughals was strongtiiened. For this Golkonda 
agreed to pay an annual subsidy of one lakh of bun. In 1677 
Shivaji took Gingi, Vellore and other important [daces, 
advancing as far as Ciiddalore. His half-brother, Fkoji, was 
the ruler of Tanjorc. Shivaji seized some portions of Tanjore 
territory. The operations of 1677 and 1678 brought to him 
territory in the Carnatic worth 20 lakhs of hun a year and in¬ 
cluded a hundred forts. Ekoji was also weaned away from 
his subordination to Bijapur. Shivaji returned to Piinhala in 
April, 1678, via Mysore, whose northern, eastern and central/ 
^arts he conquered, leaving an army of occupation in the newly 
conquered territory. He died on April 3, 1680. 

8XTBNT OP territory 

“At the time of his death Shivaji’s kingdom incUided nil, 
the country (except the Portuguese possessions) stretching from 
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Ukmnagar (modern Dharam^jur State in the Surat Agency) in 
the north to Karwar or the Gangavati river in the Bombay 
district of Kanara in the south. Its eastern boundary included 
Baglana in the hbrth, then ran southward along an irregular 
shifting line through the middle of the Nasik and Poona districts 
and encircled the whole of the Satara and much of the Kolhapur 
'^^ricts. A recent but permanent acquisition was the western 
'"|?Stnatak or the Kanarcsc-speaking country extending from 
iBelgaum to the bank of the Tiiiigabhadra opposite the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency’*. Besides this he was also 
in possession of the nortliern, central arid eastern i^ortions of 
Mysore as also some jMadras districts—Bellary, ‘ Chittur and 
Arcot. 

^ • 

civin administration 

Sluvaji governed with the assistance of a council of eight 
Ministers (Ashfa Pradhana) conij)oscd of the PcsJnva or the 
Mukhya, Pradhana, the Mazumdar or the Awdtya, the Wakia- 
navis or the Maniri, the Dabtr or the Sdnianta, the Surnis 
or the Sachiia, the Sendimfi, the Pandit Pdo and the Sydyddhisa. 
Tlie Pcshivd was the Prime Minister ; the other ministers held 
dcpartmenlal charges such as finance, record-keeping, corres¬ 
pondence, foreign affaii's, army, religious questions and charities, 
and justice. All the eight Ministers, with the exception of 
Nydyddhisd and Pandit Rao, were also actually employed on 
military business ; during their absence on niilitary duty their 
work at the cajrital was performed by deputies. These 
Pradhdnas could not .select their own* subordinates. These 
were selected by the head of the State. During the Peshwa 
penod these officers became hereditary but in Shivaji’s time 
-they were not appointed even for life. They were liable to 
bii dismissed at the King’s pleasure. The King was the pivot 
oil which rested the whole administration. Everything 
dei)ended on .his personal ability. The Ministers formed an 
advisory body and carried out the King's instructions and 
supervised the work of the departments. 

Shivaji's Kingdom was divided into several provinces 
[prdni), each of whitli was subdivided into parganas.^nd iarafs. 
Tlie village was the lowest unit. Shivaji left village commu*' 
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mties» undisturbed in their internal organisation Over a group 
of these units there were hercditarv Deshmukhs and Dc^hpanda 
Shivaji tried to put an end to this state of things without 
levolutiomsing the existing arrangements fte appointed his 



own revenue officers but the Deshmukhs and Deshpaudes were 
left in enjoyment of their perquisites^ He prohibited ftieir 
btpjding castles and demolished some of their strongholda. 
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Shivaji did away with the intermediate revenue agency and 
adopted Malik Ambar's revenue system with modifi^tions to 
suit his country. His officer Annaji Datto was responsible for 
an elaborate survey and fixed the rent at 33 per cent, of the 
gross produce. Shivaji afterwards demanded a congolidatcd 
rent of 40 per cent. 

Shivaji also realised military contributions termed Chauih 
and Sardeshmukhi from regions not owning his sovereignty ; 
these contributions amounted to one-fourth and one-tenth of 
the standard assessment of the place. ''The payment of the 
chauih merely saved a place from the unwelcome presence of 
the M^iratha soldiers and civil underlingp, but did not imi)Ose 
on Shivaji any corresponding obligation to guard the district 
from foreign invasion or internal disorder.’* The realisation of 
such contribution was justified by the exigencies of the situation. 
Shivaji could not realise a large revenue from the hilly lands 
of the Maratha country. He had to fight with the Mughals, 
Bijapur, t'he Sidis of Jaiijira, the Portuguese of Goa and petty 
semi-independent chiefs like the Koli Rajas. He had to organise 
an army, to build forts, to defend the newly acquired territories, 
to equip a fleet and to put down pirates. He had to make war 
pay for war. 

MIUTARY SVSTICM 

Shivaji’s Mawalis and Hetkaris have become famous in the 
jnilitary annals of India. Shivaji selected them after a personal 
examination and each man was trained in tlie school of 
experience. His army was mostly composed of light infantry 
and light cavalry admirably well adapted to guerilla warfare 
and hill campaign. The cavalry was divided into two classes: 
Bargirs and Silahdars. The Bargir was equipped with horse 
and arms l^y the State while tlie Silahdar 'brought his owm 
horse. He never allowed his army to be encumbered^with heavy 
arms or costly camp equipage. No one was allowed to keep a 
woman in the camp. A breach of this rule was punished 
capitally. The booty of every soldier was to l>e handed over 
to the State* Shivaji paid his soldiers either in cash or by 
assignment in the district governments. He did not pay by 
He enforced strict discipline in his anny and it was. 
admirably efficient. 
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Forts played a very iinportaiit' part in Shivaji’s military 
system. Every fort was under three officers of equal status-^ 
the Havaldax, the Sabnis, the Sarnobat —each of whom served 
as a check on the others. At the time of Shivaji'.s death there 
were 240* forts in his pos.se.ssiou. Every important pass in the 
territory directly under his pos.scssion was conminanded by 
forts. 

It lias been said that after the conquest of the Koukan 
Shivaji ‘pul tlie saddle on the ocean’. 400 vessels of various sizes 
and classes—Ghurabs, Gallivats, river crafts—were formed into 
two squadrons commanded by two admirals. With the Sidis 
of Janjira Shivaji’s navy maintained a continuous fight. His 
fleet was manned by the Kolis and other sea-faring tribes of 
Malabar. His principal port Avas Malwan. • The naval spirit 
roused by Shivaji did not«dic with him. The Angrias maintained 
•the naval reputation of the Marathas till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, 

achibvemknts of shivaji 

Shivaji’s career and achievement and the subsequent succcs.s 
of the Maratha power cannot be explained by the standard 
theory of adventure and freebooting or the illustration of 
a sudden conflagration. Warren Hastings and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe noted later that the Marathas were differentiated from 
the rest of the Indian peoples by the persistence of patriotism 
under all vicissitudes. It would not, therefore, be wrong to 
say that the impulse given by Shivaji endured in a sense for 
about a century and a half. The imperishable achievement of 
his life was the welding of the Marathas into a nation and the 
new spirit which he breathed into his people. In the words of 
a contemporary, he elevated the Maratha nation consisting of 
96 clans to an unheard of dignity. He created a compact 
^military State with an excellent administration. Himself a 
devout Hindu, he observed toleration of all creeds, a chivalry 
to ,.women and a strict enforcement of morality in the camp^ 
tyhich even hostile critics admired. But ,in the eighteenth 
tSjEmtury we . come across not a compact military State but a Iqose 
.oc^feder^if. not an admirably well-disciplined arjiiy. 
dbrepufabli^. mWble. If many of his; tostitutions , 
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survive him we must seek an explanation, for that in the subse¬ 
quent history of the Marathas. But it was the spirit created by 
ishivaji that was responsible for the fact that the “Marathas 
bore the brunt of the attack of the Mughal Empire at the zenith 
of its splendour” and surprised the British statesmen even in 
the .second half of the eighteenth and the opening years of the 
niucteeiitli century by their j)ersistent “reluctance to be con¬ 
nected with them.” 


SECTION III 

AURANGZEB IN THE DECCAN 

T)ECCAN POLICY OH THK FIR.ST HALF (jF THE REIGN 

During the period 1658-1681 AuraiTg/.eb achieved no decisive 
result in the Deccan exce])t in 1665, ivhen Jai vSingh compelled 
Shivaji to conclude the treaty of Purandar. The reasons that 
can be assigned for this lack of achievement in the South during 
the first half of the reign are the following : Prince Shah Alam, 
who was Governor of the Deccan for eleven years, was timid 
and unenterprising. His chief lieutenant Dilir Khan was openly 
opposed to him, and so inveterate was their hostility that 
Mughal Deccan seemed to be tom by civil war. Moreover, the 
Emperor was much too preoccupied with his wars with the 
frontier tribes and the Rajput States to be able to send a 
sufficient supply of men and money and to devote sufficient 
attention to the affairs of the Deccan. The three Deccaiti 
powers—Bijapur, Golkonda and the Mifrathas—could no longer 
be pitted against one another. After 1662 there was some sort 
of understanding between Shivaji and the central government 
of Bijaimr and Shivaji did not molest the heart of the Bijapur 
Kingdom. The Sultan of Golkonda was the ally of Shivaji. 

, But events brought a complete change in Imperial jralicy 
after Shivaji’s death. The rebel Prince Akbar fled to the court 
of Shambhuji, son and successor of Shivaji. Aurangzeb decided 
to go to the Deccan himself to crush Shambhuji and overpower 
Akbar. He arrived at Aurangabad on,sand March, 1682, With 
him came three of his sons and all his best generals j the 
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resources of the Mughal Empire were concentrated in the South» 
Extensive operations were planned against the Maratha King., 
and the rebel Mughal Prince ; but the Emperor, with his faith 
in his family shaken, was “hesitating, suspicious, watchful and 
seemingly capricious and self-contradictory." 

SAMBHtrji '(1680-1689) 

Shivaji was succeeded by his l)rave but pleasure-loving son 
Sambhuji, who did'not fully realise the gravity of the Mughal 
menace. Instead of concentrating his strength against the 
Emperor lie frittered it away in desultory campaigns against 
smaller enemies like the Portuguese and the Sidis of Janjira- 
Prince Akbar, estranged from the violent and capricious Maratha 
King, embarked for Persia in 1687. While Sambhuji was sunk 
in pleasure, his administration was hopelessly disorganised by 
internal rebellions and* court intrigues. When Aurangzeb 
directed the full strength of the Empire against Bijapur and 
Golkonda, Sambhuji made no aittempt to avert their fall, 
although he must have known that it was a danger common 
to all the Deccani powers. P'or the time being his sporadic 
raids were rightly ignored by the Emperor, who turned his 
attention seriously to the Marathas after the fall of Bijapur 
and Golkonda. Sambhuji himself was caj)tured by a Mughal 
general while enjoying an ‘unguarded life of debauchery’ at 
Sangameswar. He was pul to death with horrible torture in 
March, 1689. Many of the Maratha forts, including Raigarh, 
Shivaji’s capital, were c.ii>tured, and Sambhuji’s entire family, 
including his minor son Shahu, fell into Aurangzeb’s hands. 

ff 

•ANNEXATION OF BIJAl'UR (l686) AND GOLKONDA (1687) 

After his arrival in the Deccan Aurangzcb W'asted about 
four years in fruitless attempts to capture Prince Akbar and in 
half-hearted operations against the Marathas. Then he decided 
to conquer Bijapur and Golkonda. Bijapur was^ besieged ,jn 
April, 1685, and captured in September, j 686. Golkonda was 
beaeged in January, 1687, and captured through brijjery in, 
September, 1687. The last Adil Shahi and Qutb Sbahi Sultans 
passed their remaining years in the State^pripn of Paulatabad ; 
their territories were annexed to the’MughaJ 
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Aurangzeb has been blamed for the absorption of Bijapur 
and Golkonda ; it has been argued that tliese Muslim Kingdoms 
might have helped him in crushing the Marathas, It is very 
doubtful, however, whether these decadent Sultanates could 
have stood successfully against the new-born Maratha people. 
Moreover, it is necessary to reniember that, from the day when 
Akbar embarked on his policy of expansion south of the 
Vindhyas to the day when Aurangzeb entered Golkonda, the 
complete subjugation of the Deccan wa^ the consummation 
which Mughal i)olicy aspired to achieve. The rulers of Bijapur 
had an annual revenue of 7 crores and 84 lakhs of rupees, 
besides s}4- crores of tribute from vassal Rajas and’ zamindars. 
Golkonda, when compiered, had a reyemie of 2 crores and 
87 lakhs of rupees. These two Shia powers in India were also 
ill touch with the Shia ^Monarchy of Persia, the traditional 
enemy of the Mughal Knipire. They^were also in an advanced 
■stage of decline, torn by faction, governed by ‘*ix)litical 
Bedouins,^* unable to check the triumidiant and exultant 
Marathas. An advancing aggressive power cannot put limits 
to its advance unless a natural frontier checks it or some other 
power as strong or stronger stops it. It is significant that 
xAiirangzeb, who had failed as a Prince to conquer Balkh and 
Badakhshan and to reconquer Qandahar, made no attempt as 
an Emperor to restore the prestige of Mughal arms in these 
regions and to secure the heritage of Babur and the strategic 
fort of Candahar ; ho sought the easier and perliajis more profit¬ 
able line of advance in the South. He underestimated the 
Marathas but greater men than he have made such mistakes 
and have been ruined as a consequence^. Napoleon’s failure was 
also largely caused by his inability to estimate the toughness of 
national opposition in Spain. 

Jn conquering Bijapur and Golkonda and in trying to 
conquer the Maratha State Aurangzeb pursued what was the 
natural trend oi Mughal foreign policy, but he did this in a 
manner peculiar to himself. '^The Mughal crescent rounded 
to fullness,” but the decline was visible in the last eighteen 
years jof his life. He could not treat Shivaji with the statesman¬ 
like generosity that characterised Akbar*s treatment of the 
Rajput chiefs or Jahangir^s treatment of the Mewar Prince, and 
he had not the soft corner for a sovereign in distress as Shah 
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Jahan had shown for the ralers of Bijapur and Golkonda iii r. 
1656 and 1657. He was pitiless, unsympathetic, and in his later^ 
years out of touch with reality. He could only crush, 
could not conciliate. Even his reconciliation with Durgadas 
was very short-lived and the war-weary Rathors, w'ho could 
have been easily placated, continued to be enemies of the 
Mughals. He could have made an honourable peace with 
Rajaram, recognising him as King of the Western Deccan and 
Konkan, and return«d to Delhi. A senile obstinacy made him 
oblivious of the risk he was incurring by continuing his fatuous 
campaign against the Marathas. Aurang/.eb lacked one great 
gift—a very fine and rare gift of high .statesmanship, the sense 
of limits. ' 

THE MUGHAL EMPIRE AT ITS ZENITH 

In the last years of Aurangzeb the Mughal Empire extended, 
from Ghazni to Chittagong and from Kashmir to the Carnatic. 
“In Maharastra, Kaiiara, Mysore and the Eastern Karnatak his 
rule was, however, disputed and this region has been described 
as do-amli or as oiwying a double set of masters”. This vast 
Empire was divided into 21 Subahs : (i) Agra, (2) Ajmer, (3) 
Allahabad, (4) Bihar, (5) Bengal, (6) Delhi, (7) Kashmir, (8) 
Eahore, (q) Gujarat, (10) Malwa, (ii) Multan, (ra) Thatta 
(Sind), (13) Orissa, (14) Khandesh, (15; Berar, (16) Aurangabad, 
(17) Bidar, (18) Bijapur, (19) Hyderabad, (ao) Kabul, (21) Ondh. 
Excluding Afghanistan, which had a revenue of 20 lakhs in 
Akbar’s time and 40 lakhs under Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire 
under the last Great Mughal had a revenue of 33 crores and 
25 lakhs, as contrasted with 13 crores and 21 lakhs under Akbar. 
Thi.s was the yield of the land revenue. The proiiortion of 
assignment (jagir', to Crownlands (khalsa) in the last years of 
Aurangzeb may be gue.ssed from the fact that the sum of 
27‘64 crores was assessed on jagirs and s’Si crores on khalsa. , 

I/^NG WAR WITH THE MARATHAS 

By i68q Aurangzeb reached the zenith of his power; 
Northern India as w-ell the Peninsttla lay at his feeti "All 
:seeingd to have been gained by Aurangzeb now ; but- in reality - 
all was' ioat. It was tlie beginning of , his efid. The saddest / 
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and most hopeless chapter of his life now opened. The Mughal' 
Empire had become too large to be; rulW by one man or fcotn 
-one centre .... His enemies rose on all sides ; he could defeat 
but not crush them for ever .... The endless war in the 



Deccan 'exhausted his treasury; the- Government turned 
bankrupt; the soldiers, starving from arrears of pay, mutinied, 
.. .'Napoleon I used to say, 'It was the Spanish ulcer which’ 
:)Kiined me’. The Deccaii plcer ruined Aurang^eb;” 
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After SamMluji's death the Marathas began what was reattjr 
a pec^le’s war. Rajsrani, his youuRer brother, became the^ 
acknowledged head of the Maratha State , but there was no 
Maratha Central Government Rajaram took shelter jn the 
stiong fort of Gmgi in the CariiaiiL, which became the centre 

of Maratha entcrpnse m the cast coast Every Maratha captain 
Avith his own letainers harassed tlit Miighals Anrangzeb was 
confronted with an all-pervasivt cncinv ‘from Bombay to 
Madras across the Indian peninsula, elusive as the wind, 
without any headman or stronghold whose capture would result 
in the exhaustion of its power’ 

The tide turned against Auiang/cb m Alay, i6qo, wdien 
Rustam Khan, a top-Panking Muehal general, v\as defeated and 
taken captive bv the Maiathas The itteinjjt to capture Panliala 
from the Marathis ended m failmi. Two efilerpnsing Maratha 
generals, Santiji Ghoriiade and Dhanaji Jadav, made incessant 
raid*- bo great was the tenor of the name of Santaji that “there 
was mj Imiienal Amir bold enough to lesist him, and every loss, 
he inflicted made the Imperial forces quake ’’ He was 
murdered in a domestic feud The Mughals captured Gingi in 
i6q8 , but Rajaiam escaped and rctuiiied to Satara, where he 
oiganised a new aimy The Emperor now devoted his attention 
to the sieges of successive Maratha foils A fatuous campaign 
now liegan which is best desciilvct m the following words 
“A hill fort captuied by him after a v^asl expenditure of time, 
men and money, the fort iccovered by the Marathas from the 
weak Mughal garrison after a few months and its siege begun 
again b\ the Mughals a vear or two latei The siege of eight 
forts—Satara, Parli, Panhala, Khelna, Kondana (Singhgarh), 
Raigarh, Torna and Wagingera occupied five years and a half ’* 
Rajaram died in 1700 He w as succeeded by his minor son, 
Shivaji III The Regency was taken up by Rajaram’s masterful 
widow, lara Bai, who continued to lead the counter-offensive 
against the Mughals The Marathas began to plunder the 
Mughal territories not only m the Deccan but also in Malwa 
and Gujarat In 1706 a large Maratha aimy thieatened the 
Emperor’s camp at Ahmadnagar . 

Worn out by the indecisive Maratha war, the Emperor 
fell seriously ill , he retreated, closely pursued by the Marathas. 
In the midst of universal disorder, desolation, misery and. 



destitution, with a sense of utter frustration, he withdrew to. 
Ahmadnagar in 1705, The Maratha coutiter-o 0 ensive gatheringr 
momentum became completely dominant* At his journey*% end 
the great Emperor was fully conscious of the failure of his 
DecOatl campaign. He died on I^ehruary 20, 1707, at 
Ahmadnagar. 

CHARACTKR AND POIJCY oF AURANOZEB 

Aurangzel) wrote in his last letter to his favourite son 
Kam Bakhsh, “Worldly men are deceivers (literally, they show 
wheat as sample and deliver barley). T)o not do any work in 
reliance on their fidelity.“ In liis lonely eminence, suspicious 
of all men, this last Great Mughal in his last days saw in the 
political disorder around him that his officials were really unfit 
for i>ositions of trust and responsibility, lacked initiative, made 
his admini.stration ineffective, his arms uiiprosperous. Sadulla,, 
famous in the days of Shah Jahan as a very wise administrator, 
once remarked to a pessimist, “No age is without men of 
ability* What is needed is a wise master to find them out, 
cherish them, get his work done b\" them and never lend his 
ears to the whispers of selfish men against such officers.'' 
Inspite of Aurangzeb's minute supervision, checks and counter¬ 
checks, there was an atmosphere of mere self-interested com¬ 
pliance ill the higher ranks of ^Iiighal State service as contrasted 
with the manly tradition of personal responsiliility and personal 
devotion of the days of Akbar and Shah Jalian. 

When Muhammad Akbar rebelled, Auraiigzeb in his letter 
soixglit to dissuade him from following,the path of “ill-luck“. 
The rebel Prince wi'ote in reply, “How can the path which 
your Majesty himself has ti'od be the path of ill-luck 
Atirangzeb’s breach of allegiance to his own father, and the 
fate to which he consigned his brothers, had its nemesis. His 
eldest son Muhanimad Sultan joined Sbuja and had to be 
thrown into prison at the very beginning of the reign. Then 
came the rebellion of Muhammad Akbar and he had to be 
hounded out of India. Prince vShah Alain, the eldest of his 
sons living in 1677, was/found negotiating with the ruler of 
Goikonda, perhitps .to save that Monarch's throne and dynasty. 

. was regarded as treason. He. was arrested and thro>vn 
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into prison from \^'hicb he did not emerge until seven years 
later. It is said that after the arrest of the Prince “the Emperor 
hurriedly broke up his court, ran to his wife Aurangabad! 
Mahal, kept slapping his knees and moaning, 'Alas! Alas! I 
have razed to the ground what I had been rearing up for the 
last forty years*.** In his operations against the Maratbas 
reliance could not be placed on Azam and Kani Bakhsh who 
were anxious to secure Maratha aid in the impending war of 
succession. In hi?^ death bed Aurangzeb expressed ^n anxious 
desire to partition the Kinpire among his sons to avoid fighting 
between armies and slaughter of mankind. But his ow’u example 
was loo indelibly impressed on the political mind of Mughal 
India to make such » thing possible. 

Austere in morals, never swayed by favourites, liis strength 
of will amounting almost Jo obstinacy, this great Monarch 
furnishes an example ot the familiar lesson that countries may 
be ovcrgovernecl. With less of pomp than his European con- 
tempoiary Louis XIV, he had not less of the lust of conquest 
and of over-centrali.sation. Foreign travellers as also Muslim 
chroniclers describe with admiration his marvellous industry in 
administration. Besides holding daily courts and Wednesday 
trials he wrote orders on letters and T^ctilions with his own 
hands and dictated the very language of official rci)lie.s. The 
Italian physician (Jeiuelli Careri thus describes the Eiiii>eror*s 
public audience of March 21. 1695, 'T admired to see him 
endorse the petitions (of those who had business) with his own 
hand without spectacles and by his cheerful, smiling counte¬ 
nance he seemed to be pleased with the employment.** A very 
learned and comi)etenU scholar, lie was largely responsible for 
that great digest of Muslim Law made in India which behrs 
his name, Faiciwa-uAlamgiri, which has regulated Islamic justice 
in India ever afterwards. But such a ruler could not be a 
success as an administrator. He could not quicken human 
energies by his example and he belongs as an administrator to 
(lie tamer race of toilers. 

Aurangzeb has been described as ‘^the greatest of the Great 
Mughals save one** inspite of his failure which was prgdigj^ous. 
He failed as an administrator, he fgiled also as a statesman. - 
For this we must seek an explanalfon in Ips character as 
in the poHcy that he pursued,; It has been, pointed put 
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that in his policy of conquest he had no sense of lituits. The 
far-reacliing consequences of his religious policy can hardly lie- 
over-emphasized. 

coUvAI'Se ok administration 

Aurangzeh’s attenqjt to siqipress the Marathas and 
his long absence in Ihe Heccaii undermined the founda¬ 
tions of "Mughal peace, the sole justificatiou of the Mughal 
Kmpire”. Manucci, the Italian traveller, tells us that in 1705, 
as Aurangzeb withdrew from the Maratha country,, "he left 
behind him the fields of the.se provinces devoid of trees and 
bare of crops, their places being taken by the bones of men 
and beasts’’. Trade almost ceased in the Deccan. Almost 
continuous warfare" caused desolation and universal disorder. 
Iiniierial dominions in the Deccan, ^felwa and Gujarat were 
desolated by Maratha bands. Even where war was not raging 
Provincial Governors di.sregaidcd Imperial ])rohibitions. "Eaw- 
le.ssnc.ss reigned in mai\v places in Northern and Central India. 
The old Emiieror in the far-off Deccan lost all control over his 
officers in Hindustan, and the administration grew slack and 
corrupt.’’ Administrative decline was naturally accompanied 
with public disturbances. "The lrea.sury was em])ty, the 
Imiicrial army ktiew itself beaten and recoiled from its foes. 
The centrifugal forces were asserting themselves successfully, 
and the empire was ready for disruption. A strenuous reign 
of fifty years ends in colossal failure’’. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE MUGHAE EMPIRE; A GENERAL SURVEY 

J.t. 

SECTION 1 

LITERATURE 

A glorious and victorious rcigii stimulates the activities of 
-the inind. ''The wealth of liid dazzled even eyes 

bccftlStomM to the poit^]> of Versailles*'. A long period of peace, 
a strong and wise government, a rich heritage of culture, and 
sympathetic sovereigns created exactly those conditions that 
lead to a brilliant revivai of letters and fine arts. This glorious 
epoch in the realm of Indian art and letters is marked by the 
enlightened patronage of three remarkable members of the 
,i^igning family—Akbar with his genius .of ej)ic grandeur, Shah 
'Jfihail with his excellent taste and his magnificence, and Dara, 
the mystic, emotional, eclectic idiilosopher. Jahangir, though a 
dilettante, was also a skilled connoisseur and a generous patron. 


1ni>o-persian utkkatuke under akjjar 


■ Indo-PerSian literature of Akbar’s reigu had one of 

.iii^->^{iiest..4i|iithors in Abnl Fazl, an intimate friend of Akbar. 
■Bfe must be regarded as the greatest historian of India writing 
iti Persian. His two famous works are Akbarnama and Aiu-i- 
Akbari. The former, written in praise of his hero, gives us 
political and military history ; the latter is an administrative 


and statistical return. Abul Fazl has been described as a great 
flatterer ; his style is full of circumlocution and both turgid and 
dbscure. BlochfiS^i however, emphasises his love of truth as 
wjfll as his correct^s of information and rightly says that "the 


^tal absence of personal grievances and of expressions ofi ill- 
.q^l towards encompassing enemies show that the expanse pf;, 
^ larj^JS^rt stretched to the clear offing of sterling 
The of affectation of Oof apphcable 

administrative survey 

a bajjfli 


iis admitiislrativc jaM' 
^condition bni theft*.Jit 





literature tTNUER MUGHALS 

high aflScial posiitioii gave him access to any document He .wanted . 
to consult and his long career and training in various depart* 
ments and his undoubted ability mhke this laborious record of, 
a contemporary of the highest historical value. 

Other important historians of the "'Age of Akbar’* were 
Badaunii author of Muniakliabu^t-Ta'warikh, and Ni2;^ani^ttd"di|i^. ^ 
author of Tabaqa(-i-.lkbari. Badauni was a hostile; eritic ofV' 
Afebar ; Nizani-ud-din is perfunctory. Among the poet^ writing. ^ 
in Persian Faizi, Abul FazPs brother, must l>e considered as . 
the best. Hlochmaii siiys that “after Amir Khusraij, of i^lhi 
Muliainmadaii India lias seen no greater p(Xit than Fam'\ ' 
Though illiterate, Akl^ar had a very liJ:)eral culture and he 
showed an active interest in Persian translations of famous 
Sanskrit works like the Mniuibharalu, tlie Raniayana and the 
Atluirva Veda. lie also encouraged .calligraphy and music. 
The famous inusirian Tansen was a performer at his court. 
The Memoirs of Babur was translated by Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khiinan into Persian, 'riie Khan Khanan wrote under the 
pen name Rahim in Arabic, Persian, Turki, vSanskrit and Hindi. 


HINOl LITKKATURK I NDKK AKBAR 


Tulsidas (ejrt'ci the greatest of the Hindi poetSj 

flourished during the “Age of Akbar.*^ He lived a quiet life 
at Benares and, although perhaps unknown to Akbar, numbered 
Raja Man Singh and Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan among hiS;, 
admirers. He wrote more than a dozen books of which the;; 
most famous is tlic great Rdma-charita-^manasa. This immortgtT 
work, comi)osed in eastern Hindi, was uVitten with a .sympathy ,, 
with human nature and knowledge of the human heart whiefit"^ 
have won tlie loving admiration of the masses as well as the; 


intelligentsia. It is no mere translation of Valmiki’s Saii-sk^t; 
Riimayam but !> quite independent in its tr^iy^cnt. "Tulsid^'; 
•was a poet of the greatest merit with ainazMk fluency, riclm^as • 


and depth and a sensitive ear for the harmony and melody.’;df, - 
.words. His jioetry, inspite of its essentially sp^i^di toiie. . 

colour and beauty and -occasionally evehC 

;,;|||gi§iilQl^^;though the poet seems to be apoldl^: abouf^j 
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vista of we see his noble figure unappsoa^hed, and 

solitary in te -ttithe in the temple of Fame, shining own 

pure radiance/* j 

The famous Hindi bard, the blind poet Surda&v qif Agra, 
graced the court of Akbar. He wrote in western He 

celebrated the life and career of Krishna in his elaborate song- 
sequence Surasagara, said to extend to to,000 lines. ''^Surdas 
revels in beauty and does not bold himself back. Tulsi was,a 
simple devotee ancf almost puritanicar'. Sir George Grierson 
writes that the language of Surdas is the purest form of westeni 
Hindi speech but he prefers, as do many others, “the nobility 
of character inherent in all that Tulsi Das wrote to the pleasing 
but gentler muse of his great contemporary*’. 

UTICR\TURK CNDHR JAUANCxIR AXD SHAH JAHAN 

The impulse given by the great Akbar continued through¬ 
out the reign of Jahangii and Shah Jahan. Jahangir was him¬ 
self an author of consideraljle merit and besides composing his 
celebrated Memoirs he encouraged the completion of a valuable 
dictionary, the Farhang-i-Jahaugiri. The Indo-Persiaii historical 
literature of Shah Jahan’s reign uas enriched by Abdul Hamid 
Lahori, author of the Badshahnama, and l)y Khafi Khan, autlrof 
of Muniakhab-ul-lubab. Tlie Hind’ poet Ifiharilal of Jaipttr, 
author of Saisaiya or collection of 7C0 detached verses, lived in 
the days of Shah Jahan. His work is regarded fts “one of 
the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language”. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Marwur was also a notable writer on Hindi, 
poetics. Dara, a vSufi, a disci])lc of the Muslim saint Mian Mit,- ' 
continued the philosophical traditions of his great-grand-father,. . 
He was no apostate from Islam,—he himself compiled a bio-^' 
graphy of Muslim saints—but he studied the Tabnud and the 
New Testament, the WTitings of the Muslim Sufis and the Hindu, 
works on Vedanta. He associated with eminent Sufis like Mulla 
Shah ',Budakhshi, Shaikh Muhibullah Allahabadi, Shah DiK 
Ruba, Muhsin Fani and Sarmad. He wanted to interpret to 
each coimnunity the highest truths of the religion of the other 
hi accordance with his cardinal doctrine S^lh-bKuL 

A retrogression in Indian culture is clearly visib#1ji th^, 
days of Aurang'/eb and Indian literature steadily fell bacic 
■ lower-V 
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SECTION II 
ART 

ARCHTItSCTURK UNDKR AKBVR 

Akbar built very largely. The most famous monuments 
of his reign are Humayun’s tomb at Delhi, fortress palaces at 
Agra and Lahore and the buildings at Fathpur Sikri. The 
structure of Humayiin’s tomb at Delhi the conception of 
Huraayun's wife, Haji Begam, who had been her husband's 
companion in his forced exile in Persia. She gave to the build¬ 
ing art of the Mughal period a Persian incentive and introduced 
the innovation of placing the building in the centre of a park 
enclosure. The palace fort of Akbar at Agra has walls about 
70 ft. high, ‘the ‘first conception of dressed stone on such a 
large scale*. Its main entrance, the Delhi gate, must be con¬ 
sidered a.s the most imposing and impressive gateway in India. 
The fort at Agra shows that the Rajput citadels must have 
exercised considerable influence on the architect. Fathpur 
Sikri, 26 miles distant from Agra, was converted by Akbar with 
magical s]Ked from a hill full of wild beasts into a city with 
gardens and elegant edifices. He occupied it during the period 
1569-85. The tolerant policy of Akbar is evident even in his 
nioniinienls and other works of art. In many building.s the 
indigenous artists were permitted to leave features characteristic 
of Jain and Hindu tenijiles. This Hindu influence is particularly 
evident in Jodh Bai’s palace at Fathpur Sikri, The most im¬ 
pressive thing at P'athpur Sikri is the Bulaud Darwaza which 
commemorates Akbar's conquest of Gujarat. “Each art culture 
' Jias usually one form of utterance in which it finds the readiest 
means of expression and with the Mughals it was the entrance 
galeway”. His building activities influenced indigenous schools 
of art. ‘Mughal foundation breaking out into Hindu exuberance’ 
is illustrated at Am bar and at Jodhpur. Abiil Fazl thus describes 
Akbar’s style of architecture: “His Majesty plans splendid 
edifices and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment; of stone and clay”. 

UNDER AKBAR 

Painting w'as used extensively as an architectural decora^ 
tibn by Akbar. The paintings of the Mughal period are com- 
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mouly frescoes, Akbar collected numerous artists around 'him 
at Fathpur Sikri, the most famous of them being Khwaja Abdus 
Samad, a Persian, and the Indian artists, Daswanatli and 
Basawan. The eminent art of Indian painting revived and 
received a new direction under his patronage. “A new scliool 
began to flourish, a school entirely of portraiture and illustra¬ 
tion, delighting in animated and crowded scenes in dramatic 
motives. The atmpsphere resembled that of Imperial Rome 
rather than that of Florence in the time of Lorenzo the Magni¬ 
ficent. His patronage would have resulted in less of value 
had it not been for the example and oi)portunity it gave for 
the revival of indigeiiQUS schools of Indian art*'. 


ART UNDER JAHANGIR 

t 

Jahangir was a dilettante, with a trained eye for a picture 
but unable to understand ‘the largeness and breadth required 
for architectural effect*. The tomb of Akbar at Sikandara near 
Agra and Jahangir’s own tomb at vShahdara aie unimpressive 
structures, but in Akbar’s^tomb at Sikandara minarets rising 
from the four corners mark a new stc[) in the progress of 
Mughal architecture. Jahangir was a lover of miniature paint¬ 
ing and his reign is remarkable for the perfection of the laying 
out of the celebrated Mughal gardens, with scpiares in the form 
of terraces, with artificial pools and numerous fountains. He 
constructed the lovely Shalamar Bagh in Kashmir. A new 
departure in Mughal style of art is noticeable in the tomb of 
Itimad-ud-daula at Agija, due to the ‘refined feminism’ of the 
cultured consort of Jahangir. Besides its high aesthetic taste, 
it is important because it marks the transition from the simjder 
sandstone construction of Akbar and Jahangir to the white 
marble structures of Shah Jahan. 

*4 

iVRT fNDER SHAH JAHAN 

Shah Jahan did not so much encourage literature or ininia- 
tftie jmuting as did bis predecessors, his entire attentipp, being 
devoted to architecture. His constructions arc remarkable for 
ele^fance and grace. He built magnificent and most 
'exquisitely beautiful palaces at ^qra and Delhi. ■ In the woid^ 
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of the author of the Ddd^lmlinama, '"Lovely things reached the 
zenith of perfection''. In the Agra fort his marble edifices—the 
Diwau-i-Am, the Diwan-i-Khas, the Khas Mahal, the Shish 
Mahal, the Mussainan Burj, the* Moti Masjid —are gems of the 
Mughal style at its zenith. The new construction- for which 
he was responsible at Delhi—the magnificent royal residence 
u hich he erected there—perhaps justifies his famous claim : 
‘'If there is a paradise on earth it is this, it.is this". The Jami 
Masjid at Delhi was constructed by him on a majestic scale, 
that at Agra with a 'definitely intimate ai)pear. 

The finest flower of Mughal art was, however, the Tajmahal, 
‘a combination of tlic finest art and the nio.st exi)crt construc¬ 
tion’, evincing at the same time the highest artistic merit, re¬ 
markable scientific thonglit and technical skill, a perfect layout 
and the most sensuous charm. Shall Jahan planned on the 
opiK)site side of the Jumna his own tomb which would be a 
replica of the Taj in black marble, the two monuments to be 
-connected by a bridge. The war of succession interrupted his 
plan and his imfilial successor abandoned tlic j)roject. 

r»:ci,iNK ov Mrcni\L art 

With the reign of Aurangzeb Mughal artistic activity comes 
to an abrupt end. W’ith all his religious zeal he did not erect 
a single tomb or a single mosque tliat can be regarded as a 
splendid monument. There is a decline in style. Aurangzeb’s 
personality was to a large extent responsible for thi^ artistic 
decadence, but, as Percy Brown says, '.T'ndcr Shah Jahan the 
country had experienced a period of unrestrained production, 
during wdiich its exponents had reached the summit of achieve¬ 
ment. The usual sequence to sucli a condition is a marked re¬ 
action, of which art history provides several notable instances, 
including among others that of the great schools of painting in 
Europe of the seventeenth century, whose finest efforts were 
followed by an interval of profound exhaustion. And so it was 
with tl\e architecture of the Mughals^\ In connection with 
Mughal art it has been pointed out that "anonymity w^as the 
practice of the country and it is thus impossible to trace the 
reaction bet>veen genius and environment which is such a promi¬ 
nent topic in the history of European art." 
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SECTION 111 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AS DESCRIBED 
BY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS 

1 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

“The population of India consisted of a small but extremely 
wealthy and extravagant upper class, a small and frugal middle 
class, a very numerous lower class, living generally on the same 
plane of i)overty as now.“ 

The land was cultivated in small holdings by peasants who 
contributed the largest share of the revenues of the State. 
Mining and manufacture were also organised in small units. In 
view of the fact that the Mughal Government was not a strong 
naval power and there was no big merchant marine, Indian 
merchants could not seek new markets ; ,but the European 
traders found that the commercial aptitudes of the Indian 
merchants were not inferior to those of the foreigners. 

In agriculture one remarkable change was the introduction 
of tobacco. Its consumption developed with great rapidity, 
Jahangir prohibited smoking in 1617, but Manucci wrote in the 
early years of Aurang/eb's reign that the farmer of taxes paid 
5,000 rupees a day for tobacco duty at Delhi. The demand of 
indigo, cotton and silk also increased during this period. The 
peasants were not so conservative as is thought generally. They 
were shrewd enough to follow the market. 

Salti^etre production in Bihar and iron production in 
Golkonda were important manufactures in the Mughal period, 
and the most notable thing during this period was the increased 
production of calico to meet the demand of Western Europe. 
According to Bernier, tliere was such a quantity of cotton and 
silk in Bengal that it might be regarded as the common store¬ 
house for these two kinds of merchandise for the Mughal 
Empire, the neighbouring Kingdoms and even the countries of 
Europe. The new factor in commerce was the large consump¬ 
tion of Indian silk in Japan and of Indian indigo, calico and 
saltpetre in Western Europe. The chief ports of India were 
Eahori Bandar in Sind, Surat, Goa, Calicut, Cochin, Masuli- 
patam, and Satgaon, Sripur, Chittagong and Sonargaon in 
Bengal. 
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The ordinary course of production was at times interrupted 
by famines that were not certainly more frequent thaiif they 
arc now. In those days, however, a local shortage of food ' 
could not be quickly met by importation, and in India the 
tradition existed that ‘aimless wandering in search of food’ 
was the indication of the existence of famine conditions. The 
economic life of a village, a town or a district would break up 
by migration, disease, death. One of the greatest famines 
occurred in 1630-32 in the Deccan and Gujarat, dislocating 
agriculture, industry and commerce for many years. 

Almost all contemporary foreign visitors refer to the cheap¬ 
ness of food in Indian towns and they usually attribute it to 
the fertility of the country. Tavernier* says that even in the 
smallest villages flour, sugar and sweetmeats could be procured 
in abundance. Manucci wrote about Bengal, “All things are 
in great plenty here, fruits, pul.se, grJin, niiislin, cloths of gold 
and silk.” But Moreland, a modern writer, tries to explain 
this in a different way; “The economic system .... may be 
regarded as operating to provide the urban population with 
, subsistence below cost. The harvest glut is still a familiar fact 
in India .... at the period we are considering this recurring 
glut must have been much more acute than now because the 
i)roportiou of proiluce to be sold was much larger while the 
fieualties attaching to default were much more severe. At each 
harvest there was an urgent demand for coin and the merchants 
who held coin in slock would practically make their own terms. 
They had, how^ever, to turn over the stock of produce in time 
to be in funds for tlic next harvest and since the urban popula¬ 
tion was proportionately small, this condition secured to them 
supplies of food and other produce at less cost than if the 
markets had been free.” Moreland is at some pains to prove 
the poverty of the mass of the population in the seventeenth 
century against the cumulative evidence of almost all European 
travellers. There w^as a much wider area of w'cll-bcing than 
we can find in the twentieth century. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The European travellers who came to India in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have left valuable evidence with 
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respect to Indian social institutions and economic conditions 
besides giving us useful information concerning Mughal Court 
and camp, 

The Sebastian Friar Manrique in his [tinerario refers to his 
experience in Bengal in 1612. He dc^^cribes the fertility of the 
Ganges plain, the magnificence of its cotton fabrics, reverence 
for the Ganges and the cow, and the self-immolation practised 

juggernath and Sangar. Pietro della Valle, the Italian 
traveller, came to tSurat in 162,^ He refers to the absolute 
freedom of religion extended to all in Gujarat. If this Italian 
traveller is to be believed, the practice of “Suttee’* seems to 
have decreased by the Alughal discouragement of the rite. 
Della Valle refers to fhe scarcity of “Suttee” near Surat and 
Cambay. Akbar’s regulations against “Suttee” probably pro¬ 
duced some temporary effect. Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth 
century and Della Valle* in the seventeenth century travelled 
in India with their womenfolk. It has been asserted with 
some truth that nothing shows the high state of Indian 
civilization as the immunity with which strangers in India 
could take their womenfolk with them. “Had the positions 
been reversed and an Indian traveller attcmi)tcd to travel with 
his family through any of the more civilised countries of 
Europe between the beginning of the fifteenth and the close of 
the sixteenth century, it is doubtful whether the treatment he 
would have received would have been in any way comparable 
to that whicli the natives of India, Hindu and Muhammadan 
alike, meted out to their ‘Feringhi’ visitors.” 


KNGUvSII l’RAVP:rj,KRS 

Hawkins, the “Inglis Khan”, gives ns very valuable 
infortnation relating to the economic aspect of the Mansabdari 
system in the lax days of Jahangir. Roe gives us an excellent 
picture of the royal camp, ’one of the wonders of my little 
existence’. We learn from Purchas—his Pilgrims that Hawkins 
had to introduce two Englisli sailors into the presejice of 
Jahangir 'as is the custom and manner of the country for no 
person may stay above twenty-four hours b^efore the King to 
know what he is and w^hence he cometh*. 



FOREIGN ACCOUNTS 


Bruton and Cartwright, two Englisli merchants, came to 
Bengal in 1632. They stayed at Cuttack. Bruton went to 
Puri, lie says that tlie temple of Juggcrnatli enjoyed freedom 
from taxation until Akbar’s time. This shows that while 
Akbar did not allow any religious persecution, he would not 
grant any indulgence. Bruton writes thus about the people of 
Bengal : “They arc notable, ingenious men let it be in what 
art or science soever and will imitate any workmanship that 
shall be brought before them.“ 

frknch traveixkrs 

In 1666 three Frenchmen were in India—Bernier, Tavernier 
and Theveiiot. Bernier was a physician, Tavernier a jeweller, 
Thevenot the conii)anion of a French merchant. Bernier*s 
History and his letters, Tavernier's Six l^oyagcs and Thevciiot’s 
Narrative do not cover the same grdund, Tavernier's account 
being the most iiiii)()rtant of the three. We are told by many 
Western writers tliat human life in India was held cheap and 
punishments were sudden, arbitrary and severe ; but referring 
to the administration of Surat, Thevenot tells us that death 
sentence could not be inflicted by eveip the highest officials 
without referring to the Mughal Fmperor. We know that in 
1670, when I>r. Craff and another Dutchman w-erc sent from 
Ilughli to a.ssisl the recovery of the Dutch governor at Patna, 
they were arrested at ^longhyr, sketching plans of the city and 
the fort. But the haujdar had to refer the matter to the 
provincial governor. “He had to consult the Emperor before 
daring to execute a foreigner caught in the act of flagrant 
esi)ionagc.“ Mughal administration ih its best days was not 
inefficient, at least in certain matters that it regarded as vital. 

Bernier is regarded as a leading authority for the reign of 
Aurangzeb. After his remark that France before the Revolu¬ 
tion was ‘held without the violation of any right’, it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude that he did not possess the faculty 
of judgment. But this adverse critic of Mughal rule, who gives 
us a glowing picture of good government in France before the 
French Revolution, thinks it necessary to draw the attention of 
his Government to the abundance of rice, corn and other 
necessaries of li/e in Bengal, its well-populated and weHl^ 
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cultivated couditiou, its tapestries, its embroideries and its silk 
and other manufactures. He explains why India always had 
a favourable balance of trade swallowing up gold and silver 
from other parts of the world. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Moreland, India at the death of Akbar. 

Moreland, Froui^ Akbar to Auran^zeb, 

Cavibrid^e History of India, Vol. IV*. 

V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
E. F. Oaten, Foreign Travellers in India. 



CHAPTER XXI 

FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

SECTION I 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZEB 


\V\K OF SUCCKSSION 

The death of AuraiiM/eb was followed l)y a war of succes¬ 
sion among his sons. The eldest, Prince lUuazzam (Shah Alam), 
was in Kabul ; the second, Prince Azam, and the third. Prince 
Kaiii Ilaklish, were in the Deccan. Shah Alain, who had made 
secret preparations for the inevitable c^ontest, marched quickly 
to Agra ; his second s<jii Azim-iis-Shan, Governor of Bengal 
on recall to the Deccan, had already marched with his Bengal 
treasure to Agia and taken possession of the city, though he 
had failed to take the fort. On the ai)proach of Shah Alam the 
commandant of the Agra fort capitulated and vShah Alam thus 
got the accumulated treasures in the vaults at Agra. The 
decisive battle of this fratricidal contest was fought near Jajau, 
to the south of Agra, on i8th June, 1707. Azam had with him 
a very big army of 45,000 foot and 65,000 horse. He was 
siq^ported by Asad Khan and his sou Ziilliqar Khan, who had 
played a prominent part during the last years of Aurangzeb. 
The loss on each side was about 10,000, but AzaiiPs army was 
completely destroyed. He himself lost his life as also his two 
sons. But the civil war was not over yet. vShah Alam, known 
as sovereign as Bahadur Shah, had to march to the South to 
defeat Kain Baklish at Hyderabad on i^th January, 1709. Kain 
JBakhsh died of his wounds. 

UaBaduk shah (1707-1712) 

Fortunately for Bahadur Shah, events in the Deccan had 
taken a favourable turn. Before proceeding to the North to 
fight for the lliro^ie, Azam had relea.sed Sliahu, son of 
Shambliuji, from Mughal captivity. This was done on the 
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astute advice of Zulfiqar Khan. A civil war began in 
Maliaraslitra between tlic partisans of Shahu and those of Tara 
Bai. The Maratha menace for sometime ceased to trouble 
Delhi. ^ 

But in the Punjab the Sikhs under the leadership of Banda 
were successfully carrying on a war of revenge against the 
Mughals. Though Bahadur Shah succeeded in taking the Sikh 
fort of Ivohgarh, Banda escaped to the hills and the struggle 
continued.’ A jit i^ingh of Marvvar submitted'^ rebelled again 
and then submitted for tlie second time. The ruler of Marwar 
as also Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur were taken into Mughal 
service. 

Bahadur Shah died in I’cbruary, 171:3. He was an 
extremely Aveak man, far too old and easy-going to act with 
sustained energy. He was so undecided that- he could not select 
his Wazir as between ^Innim Khan, his old minister, and Asad 
Khan, who joined liim after Jajau with the prestige of service 
under Aiiraiigzeb. He divided authority between the two which 
made for competition in administration. 

TAH.VNDAR SHAH (17I.2-I713) 

The inevitable civil war between the tour sons of Bahadur 
Shall began immediately after his death. Azim-us-Shan, his 
.second son, was the ablest of the brothers. But Jahandar Shah^ 
the eldest, was siipiiorted by Zulfiqar Khan, who secretly 
brought all the three princes together for joint action against 
Azini-us-Shan, who was then defeated and .slain. The three 
brothers, Jahandar Shah, Rafi-us-Shan and Jahan Shah, then 
fell out among themseVi/es. The two younger brothers were slain 
and Jahandar Shall, a worthless profligate, now became the 
undisputed master. It was really the triumph of Zulfiqar Khan, 
but the triumph teas very short-lived. About eleven months 
later Azim-us-Shan’s son, Farrukh Siyar, with the help of two 
Sayyid brothers, Hasan Ali (later known as Abdulla Khan) 
and Husain Ali, succeeded in defeating Jahandar Shah and 
Zulfiqar Khan outside the city of Agra. Jahandar Shah was 
murdered in prison and Zulfiqar Khan Avas strangled to, death. 
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PARRUKH STYAR (1713-I719) AND THE ASCENDANCY OP THE SAYVID 
RROTHKRS 

F'arrukh Siyar ruled for only six years. In the /Jfe/zam-f- 
Aiamgiri there is an alleged will of Atiraiigzcb in which he thus 
warned his children about the treatment to be accorded to the 
Sayyids of Barha, the clan to which the two principal supporters 
of Farrukh Siyar belonged, “You should be extremely cautioAis 
in dealing with the sSayyids of llarha. Be not wanting in love 
for them at heart, but externally do not ihcrease their rank, 
because a strong partner in the government soon wants to seize 
the Kingship for himself. If yon let them take the reins ever 
so little, the result uill be your own disgrace”. Tire Sayyid 
brothers of Barha actually ])layed the *part of King-makers 
during the period 1713-1720. Rut this was only possible because 
Farrukh Siyar was ‘feeble, false, cowardly and conteinptibleb 
The exertion^ of the Sayyid brothers ^won P'arrukh Siyar his 
Rmjhre. Abdulla was ap[)ointed ITa^fr and Husain Ali Mir 
Haklislil. Besides these two chief offices they secured the 
government of two suhahs for them>elves and one for an uncle, 
leaving to the Emperor^s friends and the Turani chiefs the 
lion’s share of offices. The fickle sovereign, however, began 
to plot for their overthrow . Quarrels recurred pretty often but 
were patched up. Husain Ali was sent against Ajit Singh of 
Marwar. He compelled Ajit Singh to make an abject sub¬ 
mission, though the Emperor secretly instigated the Rather 
Chief to rCvsist. Farrukh Siyar had to send away to Bengal his 
leading adviser and favourite, Mir Jiiinla. Husain Ali was 
then given the government of the Deccan in superses.sion of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. The Emperor continued his i)lots against the 
Sayyid brothers. Husain Ali at last decided to start with his 
army for the iVorlli ; he granted the Marathas the ctiautb and 
sardeshmukhi of the six subahs of the Deccan and a Maratha 
army accompanied him in his Northern expedition^ F'arrukh 
Siyar^s abject surrender was of no avail. The Sayyids took 
possession of the Imperial palace, deposed Farrukh Siyar and 
put him to death two mouths after deposition. 

“Th’ere is a local tradition among the Sayyids of Barha 
that someone proposed to set aside the Imperial hoiiNe 


» See p. 437 . 
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altogether, the throne to be transferred to one of the two 
brothers. Probably the difficulty was to decide which brother 
should reign”. Rafi-ud-darajat, a son of the third son of 
Bahadur Shah, was set up as Emperor. Suffering from con¬ 
sumption, he began to sink very fast and had to be deposed 
soon after, his brother Rafi-ud-daula, another sickly youth, 
being put in his place. He died in September, 1719, and 
Raushan-Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, fourth son of Bahadur 
Shah, was put on 4 he throne with the title of Muhammad Shah. 

PAI-L OF THE SAVYED BROTHER.^ 

The Sayyid brothers had made too many enemies and the 
court party leagued with Nizam*-nl-Mulk who about this time 
established himself in the government of the Deccan in opposi¬ 
tion to the Sayyid bothers. Husain Ali began his march to 
the Deccan with the Emperor but w'as assassinated, the Emperor 
conniving at the murder. The day before his assassination he 
is said to have boasted about making Emperor of anyone 
whom he chose to cast his shoe. 

When Abdulla Khan heard about the murder he set up 
another puppet Emperor, Ibrahim, but the Imperial army 
turned northward and at Bilochpur, a village on the Jumna 
about five miles north c)f Hassanpur, Abdulla was comidetely 
defeated. He was poisoned in In’s prison two years afterwards. 
Muhammad Shah ordered that the vSayyids should be referred 
to after their death, the one as Namakhara}n, the other as 
Haramnamak, During the period of Sayyid ascendency the 
Sikh movement led by Banda was cruelly suppressed.^ 

MUHAMMAD (1710-1748) 

Muhammad Shah w as not the man to restore the prestige Qf 
Imperial authority and to revive tlie glory of Imperial arms. 
He was w^eak, devoted to pleasure, perhaps conscious of the 
hopelessness of the situation. With a demoralised army, a 
disintegrating administration and a nobility whose ‘profession 
was envy*, Muhammad Shah followed the policy of drift, and 
during his long reign the dissolution of the Mughal Empire 

, _ I! 
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was practically complete. The process of dismemberment was- 
begun by Nizam-nl-Mulk, who successively became Viceroy of 
the Mughal Deccan (1713-14, 1720-22) and Wazir of the 
Empire (1722-1724) and finally exercised practically independent 
authority in the Deccan (1724-1748).^ He is the founder of the 
Stjate of Hyderabad. Nadir vShah/ before his departure from 
Delhi with his spoils, warned Muhammad Shah particularly 
against Nizai^i-ul-Mulk whom he had found to be the most 
cunning, self-seeking, crafty and unscrupulous among the 
courtiers at Delhi. But if the Nizam as the ablest of the self- 
seeking courtiers achieved the greatest success in his career of 
independence, others less able also achieved success as founders 
of independent Viccroyalties—vSaadat Khan in Oudh, Alivardi 
Khan in Bengal,’^ and the Rohilla Afghans in the region now 
known as Rohilkhand. The Maratlias succeeded in seizing 
Malwa, Fhindelkhand, r,ujarat, Berar, and shortly afterwards, 
Orissa.Nadir Sliali\s invasion in 1739 the Mughal Empire 
bleeding and prostrate. Ahnuul Shall Ahdali'^ completed the 
ivork begun by him. 

TUK rurPKT EMPKROKS 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by Ahmad Shah (1748-54), 
Alamgir II (1754-59) and Shah Alani II (1759-1S06). The Delhi 
Empire gradually shrank to the northern half of the Gangetic 
Doab with some territory on the west of the Jumna. The Jats 
in the south and the Sikhs in the west encroached upon what 
remained in the hands of the puppet monarchs—unworthy 
descendants of Akbar, Jahangir, vShah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
Even in this region the government was not in the hands of 
the nominal Mughal Emperor and between 1784-1803 it w^as 
included within the Maratha sphere of influence. When, in 
1803, Lord Lake, the British coniinander-iu-chief. entered Delhi 
and the Maratha power in the Imperial capital collapsed, there 
was an end of the phantom of Imperial authority. The name 
of the dynasty was struck out from the pages of time in 1857, 


^ See pp, 452 - 453 .' 

* See pp. 431 - 433 . 

» See pp. 451 - 452 . * 

* See pp, 437 - 443 , 452 . 
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when the rebel sepoys sought to find a legitimate leader in 
Bahadur Shah II, the last of the Mughals. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OE TlIE LATER MUGHALS 

Auraiijjiel) 

( 1658 - 1707 ) 


Muhammad Sultan 
(died IGTei 

^iaiiadnr Azam 

vShah (killed 

(1707-12) 1707) 

Akbar Kam Bakhsh 

(died in (killed 1709) 
Persia, j 

1704) Muhi-us-Sunnat 

1 1 



1 

Nekusivar 

(1719) 

>Shah Jahan Til 

Jahandar vSliali 
(1712-13) 

1 

Azim-Ub-Shaii 
(killed 1712) 

I 

Rafi-iis-Shan 

! 

1 

Jahan Shall 
(killed 1712) 

1 

Alaingir 11 
(175-1-59) 

* 1 

I 

Fariukh Siviir 
(1713-19)' 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

^1IIham mad 
Shah 
(171^48) 

Shah A lam TI 
(1759-1806) 

Akbar 11 
(1806-37) 

1 1 

Mu ha in mat Rafi-ud-daula Kali-ud- 

Ibralinn (Shah Jahan 11) darjjal 

(1720) (1719) (1719) 

1 

Ahmad vSliali 
(1748-54) 

1 

hidar Hakhl 

1 

Ealiadur Shah II 
(1837-58) 





SECTION II 

PERSIAN. AND AFGHAN INVASIONS 

The Safavi Empire of Persia and the Mughal Empire of 
India bordered on each other. The Safavis and the Timurids 
regarded each other as rivals, but in no instance did the Safavi 
dynasty embark on a policy of conquest. Bernier says, "If 
the Persians were in a condition of undertaking anything 
against Hindustan, why was it that in the last troubles and 
civil wars which continued so long in Hindustan the .Persians 
sat still and looked on when Dara, Shah Jahan, Sultan Shuja 
and perhaps the Government of Kabul desired their assistance, 
arid' they might, with no very great army, nor great expenses 
have seized on the fairest part of India beginning from the. 
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Kingdom of Kabul unto the river Indus and beyond it aud so 
made themselves umpires of all things.'^ They might have 
also taken ‘advantage of Aurarigzeb^s long absence in the 
South. Persia was not a menace to Mughal India, though it 
was an asylum for Indian rebels and as a neighbour was 
regarded naturally as a rival. 

INVASION OF NADIR SHAH (17:^8-39) 

The decline of the Safavi I-Cinpire began earlier than that 
of the Mughal Phnpire. Itarly in tlie eighteenth century 
dissolution came, the Safavi Eniiiire l)roke to iiieces, and 
Afghan rule in Persia began in 1722. Nizani-ul-Mulk advised 
Muhammad Shall Jo march to the assir^tance of tlie Safavids. 
The advice was, of course, rejected. But if the Mughal 
Emi)eror refused to march to the assistance of the ruler of 
Persia, another deliverer a})peared in the licrson of Nadir jQuli, 
son of Imam Quli, a j)Oor Turkoman. After expelling, the 
Afghans he deposed the Safavid ruler Talimasp and became 
Regent in 1732 and King in i73t). Early in 1737 he laid siege 
to the Afghan fort of Qandahar and many Afghan^- fled to the 
iMughal province of Kabul in the nortli. Nadir Shah sent an 
ambassador to tlie Delhi Court to protest against this. The 
Delhi Court detained the ambassador and sent no reply for 
about a year. The triumphant Turkoman was not to be so 
easily got rid of. He decided to invade India. The defences 
of Afghanistan and the Punjab had been neglected by the 
declining Mughals. Nadir vShah had no difficulty in conquering 
Afghanistan. He then defeated the Indian forces guarding 
the Khybcr pass. Although primarily a cavalry leader, he 
could also use his infantry to great effect. He entered Peshawar 
in November, 173S, and resumed his advance in December. 
Zakariya Khan, Governor of the Punjab, submitted after some 
re.sistance. Nadir Shah then marched from Lahore to Karnal 
(20 miles north of Panipat), where he met the Imperial army 
in February, 1739- 

“The proceedings of the Imperial court during Nadir's 
invasion form a tale of disgraceful inefficiency amounting to 
imbecility’*. As 6hulam Hussain, the semi-contemporary 
historian, says, “The roads and passes being neglected, every 
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one passed and repassed, unobserved ; no intelligence' was 
warded to court of what was happening ; and neither Emperor 
nor Minister ever asked why no intelligence of that kind ever 
reached their cars’’. No serious attempt was made to resist the 
invader till his arrival within striking distance of the Imperial 
capital. 

After the fall of the Punjab the Einperor*s advisers, 
among whom must be included Nizam-ul-^Fulk, decided to 

n 

entrench at Karnal. Ihe Persian army numbered 55,000, tlie 
total Indian force about 75,000. But the number of Indian non- 
combatants was excessive. Nadir did not make any frontal 
attack but secured Panipat, thus seizing the Mughal line of 
communications with Delhi. The Mughal army was thus com¬ 
pelled to come out. The battle of Karnal was, however, jncci- 
pitated by Saadat Khan’s insistence on going out to the rescue 
of his camj) followers. The battle lasted three hours, 8,000 
Indians being slain. Negotiations for peace liegan and after 
some discussion it was agreed that the Persian army wTUild go 
aw^ay on payment of a w’ar indemnity of 50 lakhs. This arrange¬ 
ment was upset by personal jealousy. Khan Dauran, the ^fir 
Bakshi of the Empire, died of his wounds in the Mughal camp. 
The Nizam induced Muhammad Shah to confer the office on 
his eldest son. Saadat Khan, a captive in Nadir’s camp, was 
beside himself with jealousy and auger wlien he heard it. He 
assured Nadir Shah that if he vvent to Delhi he would get 20 
crores in cash and jewels. The Nizam and the Emperor in 
their next visit to Nadir Shah were mad'e captives, and the 
invader marched to Delhi with Muhammad Shah in his train. 

A rumour spread m Delhi during Nadir Shah’s stay there 
that he had been assassinated and in a riot some of his troops 
were slain. In revenge he perpetrated a general massacre in 
which 20,000 Avere put to the sword. He spent two months at 
Delhi, issued coins in his name and the public prayer was read 
in his name as sovereign. He took with him booty which has 
oeen estimated as high as 70 crores, including all the crown 
jewels, the celebrated diamond KoHrunur ;and the Peacock 
Throne of Shah Jahan. At the time of his departure he placed 
the crown of Hindustan on the head of Muhammad Shah, who 
ceded to the conqueror the trans-Indus territory of the Mughal 
Empire. Thu.s was Afghanistan lost to the Mughals. The 
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^ughal Governor of Lahore was also to send liim 20 lakhs 
a year as the surplus revenue of 4 districts east of the Indus 

which he had conquered from local chiefs. This invasion left 

the Mughal Empire ‘bleeding and prostrate’ ; its weakness was 
revealed and its prestige was destroyed. 

INVASIONS OK \HMAT.> SHAH ABDALI 

Nadir vShah was a.ssassinated in 1747. Afghanistan was 
made an independent State by Ahmad Shall Abdali. .He had 
come to India in the train of Nadir Shah and he had seen 

with liis own eyes how weak the Mughal Empire was. He 

naturally followed in the tcotsteps of Nadir Shah. “With the 
Khaibar j)ass and the res.luiw'ar district in foreign hands, the 
Piinjali became a starting point for fresh e.K]icditious against 
Delhi”. Hu invaded India for the first time in 1748 and seized 
Lahore ; but at Maniipur near Sirhiiul lie ivas defeated by a 
Mughal army nominally led by Prince Ahmad Shah. He in¬ 
vaded India for the second time in 1750. At Delhi the Iranis 
and the Turauis ixeru (piarrelling, and with no help forth¬ 
coming from the court, the Mughal C'jovernor of Lahore, Mir 
Maimu, bought him off by agreeing to pay him the surplus 
revenue of the four districts east of the Indus that Muhammad 
Shah had agreed to pay to Nadir Sliah in 1739. 

The third Abdali invasion was undertaken in 1752. Mir 
Mannu was defeated near Lahore and submitted. Abdali con¬ 
quered Kashmir and the jMughal Emperor, Ahmad Shah, ceded 
to him the entire country as far east as vSirhind. Abdali left 
Mir Mannu as his Chivcrnor in Lahore. The Mughal Wazir, 
Safdar Jang, a rival of Mir ^lannu, did not come to his help 
but was making preparations for war in Gudh and Allahabad 
while the Mughal Emperor made this territorial cession to 
Abdali’s agent. 

The fourth Abdali invasion took place in 1756-57. Mir 
Mannu was dead and the disorganised condition of the Punjab 
caused by hi.s sudden death brought the invader again to India. 
He entered Lahore and marched straight upon Delhi, The 
Rphilla chief, Najib-ud-daiila, went over to him. The Wazir, 
Imad-ul-Mulk, siirrcndered without fight. Abdali looted on an 
enormous scale. AU men, rich and poor, aristocrats and com¬ 
moners, big merchants and small cultivators, were indiscriini- 

28 
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nately plundered. Abdali sacked Mathura and plundered 
Brindaban, but an outbreak of cholera in his camp compelled 
him to retreat. The booty A\'hich he took with him has been 
estimated as high as 12 crores. The helpless Mughal Emperor, 
Alamgir II, was forced to cede formally the Punjab, Kashmir 
as also Sind. Abdali left his eldest son, Timur Shah, at I,ahore 
as his viceroy for the j^oveniiiieiit of these ceded tracts, liut 
the Marathas under Raghunath Rao came to the Punjab and 
expelled Timur Slfhli within a year. This made a war to the 
finish between the Marathas and Ahmad vShah Abdali inevitable. 
Abdali came, as was not unexpected, in 1759, and undertook 
a campaign that culminated in the decisive third battle of 
Panipat.' Ahmad vShah did not profit much by this victory. 
His troops clamoured for their pay which was in arrears and 
insisted on being led back. He withdrew in March, 1761. 

Abdali’s idea now tvas to rule over the Punjab, Sirhind, 
Kashmir and Sind, with Delhi, Agra, Mathura and other places 
rc.servfcd for plunder. But the rise of the Sikh ]>o\iei vcr> 
soon made untenable his dominion over the Punjab proper. 
He came to India in 1762, 1764, 1765 anti 17 ^ 7 . With all his 
military genius and the tradition of victory that attached to his 
name he failed to crush the Sikhs ; the cunning Sikh straleg>-, 
his preoccupations elsewhere, the di.sadvantage of lighting witli 
a nation in arms and the terrible vitality of the Sikh Khalsa 
(or commonwealth) foiled him and the sovereignty of the Sikhs 
became established in the greater portion of the Punjab.* Keene 
puts it very aptly, “A few incursions, each less successful than 
its predecessor ; the famous Khalsa was to settle doviu, like a 
wall of concrete, a dam against the encroachments of the 
northern flood”. 

The motives of Ahmad Shah in undertaking his Indian 
expeditions have been thus analysed by Elphinstonc. In the 
first place, he expected thereby to consolidate his power at 
home. Though his was a national Monarchy, he was himself, 
after all, an upstart. He hoped by mellis of his foreign wars 
to increase his reputation and thereby to win the loyalty of the 
Afghans. Not only would the Indian campaigns provide him 
with the expenses of maintaining his army but they would also 
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enable him to heap favours and rewards on the Afghan chiefs. 
The actual results of Abdali’s Indian invasions in Afghanistan 
are not ascertainable, but, in the Punjab at least, he was 
indirectly responsible for the ultimate success of the Siklis and 
his career in India is very intimately a part of the Sikh struggle 
for independence. 


SECTION III 

THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

LAST YEARS OP AURANO/JUJ 

The Maratha war of indev)endonce, against Aurang/eb^ 
affected the Maratha State no less than the Mughal Empire. 
During this confuted pcrir)d, Rajarani had to revive the vSystem 
of ja^irs and i^araujaws for the hazarj:lous service which he 
expected the Maratha chiefs to perform. The Marathas reduced 
spoliation to a system and the State servants had to support 
tliemselves ))y plundering on all sides. This created a very 
dangerous tradition. ‘"When the Mughals denuded Maharashtra 
of all their effectives, the Marathas, who had been long v\ithout 
a State to govern, a Government to control their activities, now 
found themselves even without an enemy to fight with. The 
floating mass of lawless elements, now off their anchor, drifted 
to all sides without a point or purpose. Crowning these con¬ 
fusions broke out a civil war’’. Tlie following problems re¬ 
mained as the legacy of the Maratha war of independence—to 
establish a vNcll-rcgulated internal administration, to reclaim the 
pcoj^le to civil life, to destroy the germj of civil war, and to 
lay the foundations of a stable State. 

8UAHI7 (1708-49) 

After Aurangzeb*s death his son Azam released Shahu® 
(son of Shambhuji) in expectation that his return to Maha¬ 
rashtra would cause a division among the Marathas who were 
then united under the leadership of Tara Bai. This calculation 
proved to be (piite correct. Tara Bai refused to give up her 
son's claims. She asserted that Shahii was an impostor, and 

compelled her courtiers to swear fidelity to her son against 
. • 

> vSee pp. 406, 408-4JI 

»See p. 406. 
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other claimants. Thus a civil war began in Maharashtra. 
Shahu entered Satara and was crowned in January, 1708., Tara 
Bai fell back upon Panhala, 12 miles from Kolhapur which 
was made the capital of the rival Kingdom. Her son died in 
1712. Tara Bai was removed from the administration of 
Kolhapur and her place was taken by her co-wife Rajas Bai, 
who administered the Kolhapur Kingdom on behalf of her son 
Shambhuji. But Shahu’s hold on the Maratha State at Satara 
was very precarious in view of the prevalence of open anarchy. 
A very remarkable man now ai)peared who became the saviour 
of the Maratha State. 


GRNKALOGICAL TApIvK OP TMR UHONSbA CHHATKAPATPS 

Jij.i vSliahji = Tiik.'i Bai 

I I . 

I Vyankoji or Kkoji 
I rpanjore) 

• ! 

Sai Bai = Shivaj! I (1027 or 1630-1680)Soyra Bai 


Sainbhiiji T 
(1680-89) 

1 

Sliriliu I or Sliivaji II 
(1708-49) 


Tara Bai = Rajarain (1689-1700)--Rajas Bai 


SliiViiji in 
(1700-1712) 

I 

Ram Raja 
fl749-1777' 

I 

Shalia n 
Uiiiol>tcd) 
(i;;7-i8io) 


Sambhuji II 
(1712-1760) 
(Kolhapur Branch) 


Pratap vSingh 
(1810-39) 


Shaliji 

(1839-48) 


FRaiJi Raja was adopted by Shaliii 1 After the Third Anglo-Maratha 
War Lord Hastings plafed Pratap Singh on the throne of Satara. 
When vShahji died without leriving any heir Satara Avas annexed to the 
Company’s dominions by I.^rd IJalliousie. The descendants of Sambbiiji 
II are still ruling at KoUiapur.l 


PKSUWA BALAJI VISWANATII (1713-20) 

Balaji Viswanath was a Chitpavan Brahmin of the Konkan. 
His early life is obscure. He rose to prominence in the service 
of Dhanaji Jadav^ and it is said that he was one of those who 
induced Dhanaji to desert Tara Bai and join Shahu. .Dhanaji 
died in 1710. His son Chandrasen Jadav, however, deserted to 
JColhapur and afterwards joined Nizam-ul-Mulk. In 1712 Balaji 


^ See p, 410 . 
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was appointed as a Seiiakarta or agent in charge of the army. 
He brought order and efTiciency in the administration of Shahu’s 
Kingdom. He was appointed Peshwa on November i6, 1713. 
The robber barons were one after another crushed, but Balaji 
had to conciliate Kanhoji Angria, who had allied himself with 
Kolhapur and was advancing up the Bhorghat. In February, 
1714, a treaty was signed at I.onavala which guaranteed to 
Angria 10 forts and 16 fortified places of less strength and als*) 
recognised him as the SmkMel (admiral) of*the Maratlia fleet. 
He transferred his allegiance to Saiara and the Satara Govern¬ 
ment agreed to hel]) him against his enemies—the Sidis, the 
Portuguese and the English. 

After the confusion, weakness and'total anarchy of the 
period 1689-1712, it was necessary to initiate a new x'>olicy. In 
the spirit of the treaty of lamavala Balaji created what came 
to be known as the cdelirated Maratha confederacy. As the 
price of Maratha support he secured from Sayyid Husfiin Ali^ 
the grant of chauth and sSaidrshniukhi of the six subahs of the 
Muglial Deccan (1718). Balaji accom]>anied Husain Ali to Delhi 
and saw with his own eyes the anarchy and confusion there. 
The grant of chauih and sardcsfimukJu was confirmed by 
Muhaiiimad vSliah later, and on the basis or this grant the 
Maratha confederacy was brought into existence as an organisa- 
lioii for collecting chauih and sardcshnnikhi. The Peshwa, the 
Pratinidhi, the Scnapali, the Sena Sahch Subah and otlier 
Maratha chiefs had sjdieres of influence from which they 
collected these dues. Tlic sardeshmukhi was to be paid entirely 
to the King ; 25 per cent, of the chuuth was also to he given 
to him. Six per cent. (Sahotni) and thr^e per cent. (Nadgunda) 
of \vhat remained of the rhautli could be assigned by the King 
to wdiomsoevcr he pleased. The remainder {bb per cent.) of the 
chauth (Mokasa) fell to the share of the chiefs. Tliis comidi- 
cated system of collection held tlie confederacy together, and 
served as an instrument of Maratha imperialism. None had a 
compact property that might render him altogether independent. 
The Marathas demanded chauth and sardeshrnukhi on the basis 
of the standard assessment of the days of Todar Mai or Malik 
Anibar, which these regions harassed by war could not pay. 


' See p. 427. 
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Arrears were thus always due and a standing' cause of war was 
thus always there. The Maratha State refused to take a lump 
sum or a solid territorial i)o.ssession and deliberately preferred 
assignments on proprietors. The crowd of Maratha agents 
servtJCl as watchdogs of Maratha Interest in different parts of 
the Deccan. 

PKSHWA BAJl RV) T (T72O-40) 

Balaji V^iswanath died in 1720 and was succeeded in his 
Peshwaship by his son I 3 aji Rao. He pursued the policy of 
northward expansion in opposition to the policy of Pratinidhi 
Sripat Rao, who preferred the jdaii of consolidating ]\Iaratha 
hold on the Deccan. •Shahu was carried away by the Peslnva’s 
eloquence and liis argument which uas summed up iu tlie 
following words: “Tet ns, strike at tlic trunk of the withering 
tree and the branches will fall off themselves.” The Maralha 
flag was to fly from the Krishna to the Indus. 

Repeated expeditions were led into Malwa and Gujarat. 
Malhar Holkar, Udaji Puar, Ranoji vSindhia and other lieutenants 
of Baji Rao gained ex])ericnce in these expeditions. As Grant 
Duff jmts it, ”Baji Rao comj)reliended the nature of ])redatory 
power and perceived its growth in turlmlence and anarch)'" for 
which the system of distributing tlie revenue was the fust 
remedy ; he foresaw tliat confusion abroad would tend to order 
at home and that as commander of distant expeditions he should 
acquire the direction of a larger force than any other chief of 
the empire. The revenues of the Deccan would improve by 
withdrawing the horde.s of horse which unprofitably consumed 
them.” The victories which the Peshwa gained enabled him to 
acquire complete ascendancy over the Chhatrapati. 

In 1726 the Peshwa went to the south and a contribution 
was levied from vSeringapatam, but he was always in favour of 
northward expansion. Ni/.am-ul-Mulk blocked his way ; with 
characteristic artifice he allied w-ith Shambhuji II of Kolliaiiur 
and disjdaced the Maratha collectors of chauth and sardesh- 
ntukhi. This meant war. In 1728 Baji Rao by means of 
skirmishing succeeded in drawing him into a situation at Palkhed 
(ao miles west of Daulatabad) in which the Marathas completely 
surrounded Nizam-ul-Mulk*s army in a w^aterless w^aste. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk had to give up the cause of Shambhuji and afford 
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security for the future collection of chauth and sardeshmukhi by 
Maratha agents. 

But Nizam-ul-Mulk*s dii)loinacy was at work, fomenting the 
jealousy of the Maratha Sctiapai'i, Trilubak Rao Dabhadc. There 
was oi)en war between the Peshwa and the Senapati, but the 
former succeeded in defeating and killing the latter at Dabhoi in 
1731. Paji Rao\s brother, Chinniaji Appa, defeated and killed 
Girdhar Bahadur, the Mughal Governor of Malwa, at Amjhera 
(near Dliar) the si\ine year. Muhanimad Hhan Bangash, who 
succeeded Girdhar Bahadur, could not stem the tide of Maratha 
advance and liis successor. Raja vSawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, came 
to an agreement u’lth the Peshwa. Emperor Muhainlnad vSliah 
recognised Baji Rao as tlie Deputy Governor of Malwa. The 
chauili and sardcshwttkhi of Cbijarat were also ceded to the 
Marathas, the Dabhade family assisted by the Gaikwads 
doniinating in that region. After the battle of Dabhoi the 
Gaikwads eclii)sed the Dabhades in importance. 

Baji Rao al.^o led several expeditions into the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab and tlie Delhi region. All Mughal attemi>ts to slot) him 
failed completely. He^ even [dinidered the suburbs of Delhi. 
Muhammad vShali at last appealed to Xizam-ul-Mulk to come to 
Delhi to help, him to defeat the Marathas. In 1738 the Mughal 
army led by Nizam-ul-Mulk and the Marathas under Baji Rao 
met near Bhopal. Nizam-ul-Mulk was hemmed in on all sides, 
the Marathas cutting off his supplies. They also prevented 
reinforcements reaching him and lie was compelled to sign a 
convention granting Baji Rao the whole of Malwa as also com¬ 
plete sovereignly over tlic territory between the Narbada and 
the Chambal, Raja Chhatra SaP of Butidelkhand, who died in 
1733, had by a will alread}* left to Baji Rao one-third of Bundel- 
hand ; his sons in ])ossession of the rest of Buudelkhand became 
allies of Baji Rao. 

The Peshwa \yas now in a position to strike with greater 
vigour at ‘the trunk of the withering tree', but Nadir Shah now 
invaded India and the Delhi Government collapsed under his 
blow^ Baji Rao appears to have thought that Nadir Shah would 
cstablisii himself as Emperor of Delhi ; he proposed to enter into 
an alliance with Nasir Jang, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was 


> Sec p. 392 , 
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then in charge of Hyderabad during his father’s absence at 
Delhi. Baji Rao said, “Hindus and Mussalmans, the whole 
power of the Deccan, must avSsemble and I shall spread my 
Marathas from the Narbada to the Chambal”. He asked his 
brother Chimnaji, then besieging BaSvScin (under the Portu¬ 
guese), to desist. Chimnaji, however, pushed the siege witli 
great vigour and brought it to a triumphant conclusion in May, 
1739. He thus removed the Portuguese menace from the 
Konkan. It was *[110 most vigorous siege ])rosecuted by the 
Marathas. The Maratha chiefs hurried with all speed after the 
fall of Bassein to meet the Persian invader, but news now arrived 
that Nadir Shah had retreated, after restoring the degraded 
Muhammad vShah. Bdji Rao himself died in April, 1740. 

Baji Rao was not only a great .soldier but also a great 
general. He has been rightly descrilicd as ‘a heaven-born cavalry 
leader*. In his inoveiifents we find a unique combination of 
speed with surprise. He had all the qualities reciuired in a great 
leader—character, jK-rsistence, energy, courage, political 
sagacity. He established Maratha supremacy in tlie Deccan and 
laid the foundations of their jiolitical hegeimmy in Northern 
India. But he made no attempt to check the dangerous feudal 
tendency which was destined to ruin the Maratha cause under 
his successors. 

PEvSHWA IlACAJI BAJI RU) (iJ/lO-hl) 

Baji Rao*s eldest son, Balaji Baji Rao, succeeded him in 
Peshwaship. ChhalraluUi Shalui was always a factor to reckon 
with, but he died in December, 1749. Tara Bai declared that 
there was a posthunioifs son of vShivaji II, Ram Raja by name, 
brought up ill concealment by a wandering bard after he had 
been smuggled out of Panhala at birth. In accordance with 
Shaliu’s will this young man w as brought to Satara and solemnly 
e 4 ;^nvned. Tara Bai had hoped to control the State in his name. 
But finding this to be impossible vShe declared him to be an 
impostor. Ram Raja was brought from Satara to Poona, where 
he drew up an agreement known as the “Sangola Agreement” 
by which all the chief offices in the State were given to the agents 
of the Peshwa (1750). Henceforth the capital of the Maratha 
Empire w^as Poona and not Satara. The Chhairapati no longer 
counted in the Maratha State ; he was a rots faineant. 
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Balaji followed in the footsteps of his illustrious father in 
his policy of northward expansion, but the South too received 
his attention. Expeditions were .sent to the Carnatic and tribute 
was realised from districts south of the Krishna. Quite early 
in his career as Peshwa Balaji bouRht off the opposition of 
Raghuji Blionsle, the Maratha chief of Berar, an inveterate 
opponent of the Peshwa family, by giving him a free hand in 
Bengal ; the Berar chief’s annual incursions into Bengal com- 
[)elled Alivardi to surrender to liiiii the province of Orissa and 
to agree to ])ay him annually 12 lakhs of rupees as the chauih 
of Bengal.^ Balaji had Ins tussles with the Nizam, Salabat 
Jang, who was guided by tli.at brilliant Frenchman, Bussy. 
Ihissy’s trained infantry outmanoeuvred* tlie Marathas on more 
tlian one occasion in 1751. The Peshwa could not make an 
effort to eliminate the vState of Hyderabad so long as that re- 
soiu'ceful Frenchman was there. But lie wavS recalled by Lally, 
the Freiicli (hjvernor of PoJidichery, in 1758. Then Balaji 
made a supreme effort to ciush the Nizam’s Slate. The fort 
of Ahiiiadnagar was surrendered to the Peshwa. Ibrahim Khan 
(lardi, a soldier of fortune who commanded the Nizam’s artillery 
and who was trained in the school of Bussy, was persuaded 
to join the Peshwa’s service. vSadasliiv Rao Bhau, the Peshwa’s 
cousin, won a spectacular victory over the Nizam at Hdgir in 
1761) and compelled him to agree to surrender a large territory.' 
It was the aiiogee of Maratha greatness in the Deccan. The 
Slate of Hyderabad would have been cnpiiled for ever, but 
momentous events liappeiicd in the Nortli that w'ore destined 

soon to nullify the effects of this victory. 

* 

.NORTH INDlAxN EXPKDITIUNS 

The Pesluva’s brother, Kaghunath Rao, loci two expeditions 
to the North. The first expedition \va.s in 1754-56. He realized 
tribute from Jaipur, Kota, Bundi and other Stales in Rajpulana ; 
lie also helped Imad-ul-Mulk, the Mughal irti.:ir, to depose the 
Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah and to put Alaingir II on the 
throne. Iiiiad-ul-Mulk became entirely dependent on the 
Marathas. I/ands in the Gangetic Doab were alienated to the 
Marathas. Rag’hunath Rao’s second North Indian expedition 


‘ Sec p. 452. 

’ See pp. 453-454. 
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was in 1757-58. Ahmad Shah Abclali had invaded India for 
the fourth time in 1756-57, entered Delhi and compelled Ihe- 
Mughal Emperor to cede to Iiim the Punjab and Multan. After 
Ahdali was gone came Raghunath Rao. Imad-ul-Mulk again 
joined the Maratlias. content with entering Delhi, RagllU- 
nath Rao also advanced to the Chenab and then withdrew* 




nrHB 

MARAIHA EMPIRE 

Circa.. 1758 A.D. 

The Mofatha Cmphe D 



[This map represeiil.s the approximate extent of the Slaralha 
Kmpire at the conclusion of Raghunath Rao's 
Punjab expedition.] 


leaving Adina Heg Khan as the Maratha viceroy of the Punjab.. 
This, expedition was a “hollow show and financially barren’*. 
It led to a deficit of 88 lakhs, aqd this provocative advance to 
the north-west and the expulsion of Abdali’s viceroy made a 
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war Ventrance with him inevitable. However, after this specta¬ 
cular exploit Raghunath Kao was recalled to the South, Dattaji 
Sindhia being left in charge of Maratha affairs in the North. 
While the Marathas were fighting with the Nizam in the South, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had already succeeded in sweeping away 
Maratha opposition in the Punjab. He defeated and killed 
Dattaji Sindhia at Barari (>hat (10 miles nortli of Delhi) in 
January, 1760, entered Delhi and defeated Malhar Rao Holkar. 
Pie then waited at Aligarh for the impending decisive fight. 

THIRD UATIXE OF PANIPAT (1761) 

The victor of T'dgir was, tliercfore, .scMit to Ihc* Xorlli to 
fight It out with Abdali. The plan of Saclashiv Rao Bliaii was 
to build a bridge of boats near Ivlawa, attack Abdali in the 
upper Doal) and raid the territory of Shitja-iid-daula of Oiulh. 
Hut rains began too early that year, berats could not be secured, 
and lihaii changed his plan. He decided to attack Delhi which 
he succeeded in taking from its Afghan garrison in August, 
1760, but the problem of food supply could not lie solved 
thereby. He next reached Panipat in October, 1760. Abdali 
ill the meantime won over Shuja-iul-daula, marched as quickly 
as he could, crossed the Jumna at Baghpat and came near the 
Marathas. Bhau entrenched at Panipat in November, 1760. 
vSkinnishes and minqr battles took place for soiiietiine between 
the Marathas and the Afghans, ^vho had entrenched about eight 
miles away. The Maratha army was by December, 1760, pent 
up, their food supply exhausted, their horses and giincattle 
fasting and dying. The starving Marathas decided to fight a 
desperate battle and on the 14th Januafty, 1761, marched out. 
The forces actually engaged have been thus estimated : 
Afghans 60,000 ; Marathas 45,000 excluding irregular troops 
and camp follow'ers. The battle raged from dawn to about 
3 P.M.. No victory was perhaps more complete and no defeat 
more conclusive. Very few Marathas escaped, and among the 
few were Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Sindhia, destined to play 
a prominent part in Maratha affairs in later years. "An entire 
generation of leaders was cut off”, including Visvvas Rao, the 
eldest son of the Peshwa, who was the nominal commander, as 
also Bhau himself. • "It was a nation-wide disaster like Floddeu 
Field ; there was not a home in Maharashtra that had not to 
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tuoiiru the loss of a iiieiiiber, and several houses their very 
heads*’. The news of this terrible disaster hastened the Peshwa’s 
death, which took place in June, 1761. 

The third battle of Paiiipat must be regarded as one of the 
most decisive events in Indian liistory. On that fatal field 
Maratha Imperialism received its greatest blow’ and the Peshwa’s 
prestige was rudely shaken. The Marathas lost their hold on 
Mahva, Rajputaiia and the Doab ; in the Deccan the fruits of 
the victory of l\lg^r were lost and the Nizam l)oldly assumed 
the offensive. Hut recovery was not long delayed ; under 
Peshwa Madhav Rao I the IMaratlias defeated the Nizam, re¬ 
covered their hold on Northern India, and brought Emperor 
Shah Alam II under their protection. By then, however, the 
Indian world was very iiiiich changed. The British had brought 
Bengal and Bihar under their control and established their 
suzerainty over Oudh. •Panipat made it impossible for tlic 
Marathas to resist the growth of British power in the Ganges 
valley. In the South the tein])orary eclipse of Maratha power 
enabled Haidar Ali to consolidate his power in Mysore. Within 
the Maratha confederacy a great change came after 1772 ; 
Sindhia, Holkar, Bhonslc and Gaikvvad became virtually in¬ 
dependent of the Peshwa’s control. Msiralha Imperialism in 
Northern India henceforth meant the domination of Sindhia and 
Holkar, not the supremacy of the Pesluva. 

GENEAIvO(;iCAIv TAJibK OF THE PKSifVV.'wS 
I Balaji Viswauatli (1713-20) 

1 I 

? Baji Ra(h 1 (1720-40) Clnnmaji Appa 

I 

I . i 

3. lialaji liaji Rao 0 Ra^liuiinth Rao 
(1740-611 (1773-74) 

> I 

8. JUji Rao IT 
(1796-1818) 

I ■ I “" j 

Vis was R:io 4. Madhav 5. Narayaii 

(killed, 1761) Rao 1 Rao 

(1761-72) (1772-73) 

I 

7. Madhav Rao 
Narayaii 

(Madhav Rao II) 

(1774-96) 


Sadasliiv Rao iiliau 
(killed, 1761) 
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SECTION IV 

SIKHS, JATS AND RAJPUtS 

the wSlKHS IN TirE CENTURY 

A brief accoimt of the Sikhs till the cruel death of Guru 
Arjan (1606) has been given in previous chapters.Under his 
son and successor Hargobind j 1606-45) a transition to militarism 
became a feature of Sikh history. Ilargobftid was warlike ; he 
kept a stalde of 8 /jo horses and 500 mounted followers. “He 
grasped a sword and marched with his devoted followers among 
the troops of the empire or boldly led them to oppose or over- 
come provincial governors or personar enemies. During the 
ministry of Hargobind the vSikhs increased greatly in numbers 
and the fiscal policy of Arjair' and the armed system of his 
son formed tliem into a kind uf sft)>arate state within the 
empire'\ 

Hargobind |massed over his sons and nominated his grandson 
liar Rai (1645-61) as successor He was of a peaceable dis- 
]iosition, but for joining Dara Sluikoh in the War of Succession 
he had to send his eldest son Ram Rai as a hostage to the 
Mughal court. His second son, Mar Krishan (1661-64) succeeded 
him. SuniTiioiied to Delhi, he died there of smallpox, nominat¬ 
ing T'cg‘ Ihihadur, second son of Hargobind, as the ninth Gum. 

Quite early in his career Teg Bahadur was summoned to 
Delhi for liis activities that were not liked by the established 
Gjoverninent ; but he was jirotccted by Ram Singh, son of ^lirza 
Raja Jai vSingh of Amber, and in his company tlic Guru wxmt 
to Patna and thence to Assam. After Ins return to the Punjab 
he was seized and taken to the capital, where he was ignomi- 
iiiously put to deallr^ by an Imperial order in 1675. 

It has been said that he w^as pul to death because of the life 
of violence he led. Sikh tradition, however, asserts that he 
lived the harmless life of the wandering devotee. This incident, 
however, powerfully helped the transformation of the Sikhs 
into a martial people. Before starting for Delhi in answer to 
Imperial summons he girded upon his young son Gobind the 


' wSee pp. 321-322, 366. 

• See p. 322. 

* See p. 392. 
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sword of Hargobind, thus hailing him as his successor in the 
event of his execution. 

CxURU GOBIND SINGH (1675-1708) 

The last apostle of the Sikhs awakened his followers to a 
new life. He established the Khalsa or the theocracy of the 
Singhs. The philosophical basis of the religion remained un¬ 
changed, but the outward forms and ceremonies were 
transformed. His •followers were to be henceforth called 
Singhs or lions. The rite of initiation was to be called [jahtil. 
Their watchword sliould be, ^*Hail Cluru’’. They should lionour 
tlie memory of Guru Nanak and Ihs successors. They were to 
have long hair, dagger, comb, bangle, breeches. They should 
devote their energies to steel alone, ever wage war and slay 
enemies. By means of a new name, new dress, new equipment 
and new ceremonies ''he Called in the human energy of the Sikhs 
from all other sides and made it flow^ in a particular direction 
only. By this means the Sikh nation was poured into the mould 
of a special purpose**. A religions teacher, a military leader 
and a rebel, it is not easy to ]>lace his actions in due order. He 
fought with the hill Rajas of the Punjab and also w’ith the forces 
of the Mughal Empire ; his sons w’cre put to death by tlie Muglial 
Faujdar of Sirhind. He sided with Bahadur Shah in the war of 
succession, proceeding with him to South India, where lie was 
murdered by an Afghan in 1708. He declared that the Guru 
would henceforth be found in the Khalsa. So the personal Guru- 
ship was abolished. 

THR SIKH Gl'UrS 

1. Naiiak (Ixn'ii 1469, died 1538j 

2. Angad (perifKl of Guriislup ; 1538-52) 

3. Amar Das (1552-74) 

I 

Daughter 

nibiBhani = 4. Ram Das (1574-81) 

I 

5. Arjaii (1581-1606) 

I 

6. Hargobind (1006-45) 

I 

... ' .. 'i * 

Gurditta ft. Teg Bahadur 

I (1664-75) 

7. Har Rai (1645-61) » | 

I 10. Gobiud Singh 

8. Har Krishan (1661-64) (1675-1708) 
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•SIKH WAR OF INUEPF,NDKNCR IN THE i8TH CENTURY 

Banda succeeded Guru Gobind SiiiKli as tlie lemiioral leader 

of the Sikhs. He took .Sirhind and slew its Faujdar who was 
responsible for the murder of Guru Gobind Sindh's sons. He 
occupied a portion of tlie country at the foot of the hills, but was 
driven out of his stronghold at Lohgarh by Bahadur. Shah^ and 
Rliinim Khan. He reappeared in vSirhind in the days of Farrukh 
Siyar ; compelled to lake sholter in the fort of Gurdaspur, he 
was reduced by starvation to submit. He was put to death at 
Delhi with his followers in 1716. An active persecution was 
kept up against the Sikhs by the Governors of the Punjab. But 
the invasions of Nadir Shah and Alimad Shall Abdali created 
conditions favourable to the Sikhs, who never lost the impress 
of Guru Gobind ,»Singh even in the days of their greatest 
adversity. 

After 1752 the Mughal power ceased to count so far as the 
Punjab was concerned"’ and the Sikhs had to fight with Ahmad 
Sliah Abdali. After Al)dali’s gieat victory over the Marathas 
at Panipat (1761) it was exiiectcd that he would be able to 
^^trengthen his hold over the Punjab. But the hovering and 
harassing tactics of the Sikh marauding hands and the elusive 
nature of tlie enemy wiiom he could not crush wore out the great 
warrior, tie gained a victory over them in 1762 near Ivudhiana 
in which he killed about 12,000 Siklis, but victory was ineffective. 
By 1767 lie i)ractically confessed that he was beaten and left tlic 
Sikhs to themselves.'^ 

The ^ success of the Sikhs in the long contest against 
Abdali was due to several causes. In the first place, the 
Sikh method of warfare was adiniral*ly well suited to the 
circumstances. Having no cliancc of succc.ss in pitched battles 
they cut off his supplies and tried to ruin him without fighting. 
Ahmad Shah could not reach them in their mountain 
retreats. Secondly, he could not spare a sufficient number of 
troops in the Punjab to prevent the Sikhs from recovering their 
possessions and power. Thirdly, there w'ere frequent rebellions 
ill Afghanistan that often diverted his attention from India. 
Finally; an individual, however gifted, however great, is always 


»See p. 426. 
*See p. 433. 
^See p. 434. 
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at a disadvantage in fighting with a nation in anus, fired by a 
consciousness of its own destiny. Ahmad Shah is said to have 
remarked that it would be necessary for the complete reduction 
of Sikh power to wait until their religious fervour had evaporated. 
During the war of independence tlie Sikhs presented an almost 
united front, and for the >succcssful teiinination of this struggle 
credit should be given to the entire nation, not to any individual. 
After the virtual extinclioii of Abdali's power the disciples of 
Guru Gobind Singh parcelled out the greater portion of tlic 
Punjab among themselves and formed tuclvc Misis or associa¬ 
tions of warriors led by powerful chief.s, thus developing what 

has been described as “theocratic confederate feudalism^. 

« 

RISK AND FAKD OK TillC JATS 

A branch of the Jat people was settled in the country south 
of the Jumna between Agra and Delhi. They occupied a position 
on the flank of the road between the two capitals and of the 
routes leading from these through Ajmer towards the Dcccan 
In the reign of AuraiigzeV> this robust race began to create great 
trouble.^ The rebellion of Ch^kla Jat was suppressed in ibho, 
that of Raja Ram Jat in 1688. The Jats under Bliajja became 
troublesome again in 1705-1707. lihajja*s son Cluiraman was 
taken into Imperial service in 1707. lie fell into disfavour in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah and consolidated his ])Osition 1 »y 
constructing a stronghold at a place called Thun. It was deemed 
necessary to make an attempt to suppress him. vSavvai Jai Singh 
of Amber was sent against him in 1716. He invested Thun, but 
the courtiers of Delhi persuaded the Iun])eror to agree to accept 
terms favourable to the Jat chief. The Jat leader remained a 
formidable power too near the Imperial capitals. Troubles were 
created by the sons of Chnramaii who took refuge in the fort of 
Thun. Churaman’s nephew, Badan vSingh, joined the 
Imperialists who succeeded in taking Thun in 1721. Badan 
Singh now became the Jat chief. 

After Badan Singh’s death (1756) his adopted son and 
successor, Suraj Mai, made the Jats a very formidable power in 
Hindustan. Badan Singh and Suraj Mai raised or repaired four 
almost impregnable fortresses in their dominions—Dig, Kum- 


^ See p. 392. 
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blier, Bharatput, Ver. Suraj Mai also disciplined a body of 
cavalry after a method of his own. The Marathas as well as 
Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded his country on more tlian one 
occasion. He would on such occasions retire to liis fortresses 
and bid defiance to the invaders. At the time of the Afghan 
invasion of 1757, the Jats offered the most stubborn resistance 
at Chaumuha when the Afghans tried to plunder Mathura. The 
Jats failed to stein the tide of invasion, but theirs was perhaps 
the most stubborn resistance on record. When Ahmad Sliah 
Abdali withdrew after the Panipat campaign the Jat Raja was 
pcrhai)s the strongest ijolcntate in India ‘with absolutely uii- 
iiniiaired forces and an overflowing treasury.’ He ca])tiired Agra 
fort ill June, 1701. I'nfortunately for tffe Jal Kingdom, vSuraj 
Mai W'as killed in 170.^ in a i)etty skirmish with Najib-iid-daitla 
who was at that lime dictator of Delhi. His son, Jawahir Singh, 
vsncceeded him. He had a stormy carA:r. Pic was assassinated 
ill 176 cS. The Jat power now' began to decline. It was torn by 
family dissensions and factious opjiosiliun. The Imiierial army 
of vShah Alam II led by Mir/.a Najaf Khan recovered Agra in 
T773 and Big in 177^. T!ie declining Jat power continued to 
exist witli its centre in the impregnable fort of Bharatpur. 


TiiK KAjrrrs ix thh iSTir ckntury 

Rana Kaj vSiiiglP of ^lew'ar died in 16S0. His Stale, 
unrivalled in its pre-einiiience in the eyes of Hindu India, fell 
into the back-ground due to tiie weakness of his successors and 
their isolation from the Mughal court. Amber had played a very 
important. part in Mughal history under Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh and Mirza Raja Jai Singh.^ Jodhpur was jierhaps ecpially 
important in the Mughal ])eriod and the Rather soldiery formed 
a very important clement in the Mughal army. The thirty years* 
war in Marwar after Jaswant Singh's death'* eclipsed that State 
for some time. In the days of Muhaiiiniad Shah two prominent 
chiefs of Rajimtana, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur and Abhai Singh 
of 'Marw^ar, were pre-eminent in the Mughal court. Jai Singh 


’ See i>. 394. 

»See pp. 345 . 38 i, 384 , 398 , 399 
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died in 1743, Abhai Singh in i749. With the dissolution of the 
Mughal Empire Rajputana lOvSt tliat ]>eace which the suzerainty 
of the ^lughals had imposed and maintained for about two 
centuries. “Rajputana became a zoological garden with the 
barriers of cages thrown dow’ii and the keepers removedThere 
were three storm centres—Bundi, Jaipur and Marw ar—where 
rivals contended with each other for succession. The Marathas 
led incursions into these territories, siding with one of the 
claimants against fhe other. Ilolkar and Sindhia regarded 
Rajputana with its internal distractions as a land to be 
jdundered. Even when tlie civil wars ended, ]Maratha visitations 
continued. Tliis is the history of RaJimtana until the establish¬ 
ment of British suzeTainly—a story of war, domestic and 
foreign, with disorder and economic nun inevitable conse¬ 
quences. The Rajputs in the eighteenth century seemed to be 
a jdayed out race. • 


SECTIO.N V 

INDEPENDENT VICEROYALTIES (OUDH, BENGAL, 

HYDERABAD) 

CWUSKS OF TfIK RISK OF INDEFKNDFa'T VJCKm W.VU'IFS 

The Clreat Mughals were effective rulers. They had a 
system of checks and balances in their lu'ovuieial administration 
that made it impossible tor tlie Subalidais to assert their 
independence. But uiidir the weak Eater Mughals (to be more 
precise, from the days of Muhammad Shah- the pernicious prac¬ 
tice of uniting several rich jirovinces under the government of 
one viceroy, as also the lack of supervision, made it easier for the 
Provincial Satraps to become practically independent. The 
Nizam, who controlled the resources of all tlie Mughal Subahs 
•of the Deccan, established the state of Hyderabad. Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa formed an independent viceroyalty. The hereditary 
princijde came to be acknowledged in Provincial Ooveriunents. 
These viceroyalties were at a considerable distance from the seat 
of the Central Goveniment. But even viceroys nearer Delhi, like 
the Nawabs of Oudh, became practically independent. 
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TIIK NAWABS OF OUDH ' 

vSaadat Khan was a Persian immigrant from Nishapur. 
Appointed Faujdar of Hindauii and Byana in 1720, he showed 
great ability in the court intrigues in which alone a successful 
career could be made in those days. He was for some time put 
in charge of Agra and was ai)pointed also to the government of 
Oudh. He was given tlie title of Burhan-ul-Mulk. After his 
iailure against the Jats, he \fas removed fsom the government 
r)f Agra but continued to enjoy a semi-independent position in 
Oudh. In the battle of Karnal (1739) he was taken prisoner by 
Nadir vShah whom he induced to imi)rison the 'Mughal Emperor 
and to go to Dellii/ but at the Imperial capital he was threatened 
with [>ersonal chastisement for his failure to raise the* i)romised 
He coimliilted suicide to escape dishonour. 

He was succeeded in his govenimeiat of Oudh by his nephew 
and '^on-iai-law Ahul Mansur Khan, better known by his title of 
Safdar Jang. He rose to be the Wdzir of Em]>eror Ahmad Shah. 
After his death in 1754 his son, Shuja-ud-daula, succeeded in the 
iiidepenelent governineut of t)udh. He also enjoyed the rank of 
irarn' of the Muglial Emi)eror, the rois jaineant Shfdi-Alani II. 
After the battle of Huxar (1764) he gradually became a vassal of 
the East India Company. 

THK NVWAHS Oc BKMVM, 

i 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa became practically an independent ’ 
viceroyalty under Mvnshid Quli Khan, the celebrated De-d'an of 
Aiirangzeb.* Towards the close of Anrangzeb’s reign Murshid 
Quli Khan was the Deu'an of Bengal and Azim-us-Shan was the 
SubaJidar, and during the long absence of Azim-iis-Shan from 
hi> i)rc>vinces he was also [)laced in charge of the military 
administration of Bengal and Orissa. When P'arrukl; Siyar 
ascended the throne ho was appointed Deputy Governor of 
Bengal with an absentee Governor, and was made Subahdar of 
Orissa in his own name. On the death of Murshid Quli Khan in 
T727 liis son-in-law, Shuja-ud-din Muliammad Khau, succeeded 
him in'the government of Bengal and Orissa. Bihar was added 
to the viceroyalty of Bengal during his administration. He died 


' See p. 432. 

* See pp. 376-377. 
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in 1739 anil was succeeded as a matter of course by his son 
Sarfaraz Khan in these provincial governments. Sarfaraz was 
defeated and killed in the battle of Giria, in April, 1740, by 
Alivardi Khan> a favourite of his late father, who had appointed 
him as the Deputy Governor of Bihar. In May, 1740, Alivardi 
was recognised by tlie Mughal Pjnperor as the Viceroy of Bengal,. 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The new Subahdar found Ijis provinces exposed to the 
incursion of the ma^rauding Marathas from Nag])ur. The lUirgi 
incur.sions into Bengal began in 1742 and continued until 1751. 
In this incessant warfare Alivardi Khan was worn fuu and a 
large part of his territory ravaged. In 1751 he signed a i^cacc 
with Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur on the following terms: 
Orissa was practically ceded to Raghuji, and from I^engal a 
tribute of 12 hikhs a year was to be paid as chauih. The river 
Suvarnarekha was fixed* as the boundary of Bengal. Alivardi 
died in April, 1756, and was succeeded by his grandson, 7 >iraj- 
ud»daula, whose career is a part of the historv of the rise of the 
British power in Bengal. 

TIIK NIZAMS OF IIYDKRABAD 

The founder of the Hvderabad State, Mir Qaiiuiruid-diii 
Chin Qilich Khan, better knowi: as Ni/.am-ul-Mulk, was the 
grandson of an immigrant from Bukhara. He entered Muglial 
# service in the early part of AurangzeV)\s reign. Bahadur Shah 
made him Governor of Oudh. He became Governor of the 
Deccan for the first time in 1713, but he was soon replaced by 
Sayyid Hussain AH.* t After the fall of the Sayyids ho again 
made himself master of the Deccan. In 1722 Muhammad wShah 
made him Wazir of the Empire ; but he w'as sn di.sgiisted with 
the frivolities of the court that lie left for the Deccan in 1723. 
Suspicious about his loyalty, Muhammad Shah induced tlie 
Deputy Viceroy of the Deccan, Mubariz Khan, to resist him but 

• Mubariz was slain by the Nizam in the battle of Shakarkheda 
(in Berar) in 1724. Unable to undermine his position, the 

' Emperor confirmed him in his office and granted him the title 

• of Jah. In his tiissle.s ivith Baji Rao^ ttc Nizam was in- 

t 4 
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variabl>’ worsted, but the campaign of Palklied or the defeat, 
near Bhopal tank did not affect his iKJsition as the Viceroy of' 
the six Mughal Subahs in the Dcccan. He was in the North 
during tlie years 1736-40, making a vain attempt to save the 
Mughal Empire, first from the Marathas and then from 
Nadir Shah. The defeats suffered by him at Bhoi^al and Karnal 
proved that he was incapable of playing the part of savio\ir of 
the declining Mughal Empire. He returned to the Dcccan in 
1741, and suppressed the relJellioii of his second s(m Nasir Jang 
who had acted as his deputy during his absence. In 1743 
Nizam-ul-Miilk established his authority at Arcot and at Tricbi- 
nopoly. He installed his nominee Anwar-ud-din as-the Nawab 
of Arcot. He died in 1748. He has boen described as the most 
outstanding personality in the decliiiing days of the Mughal 
Empire, more skilful in diidomacy than in war. He has left his 
impres^ on Indian History as the sucoessful founder of the State 
of H>'derabad. 

He left six soils to fight for the heritage. The second son, 
Xasir Jang, succeeded him at Hyderabad, the eldest Ghazi-ud- 
din trying to play an important part in the Imperial court at 
Delhi. But Muzaffar Jang, a favourite grandson of Nizam-iil- 
Mulk, who was at that time governor of Bijapur and Adoni, 
set himself up as a rival of Nasir Jang. His cause was taken 
up ]>y the French. Nasir Jang marched to meet him but was 
assassinated. Muzaffar Jang was raised to the viceroyalty, but 
lie too was assassinated soon after. A French escort Avas 
In’ the brilliant French leader Bussy and he declared Salabat 
Jang, one of Nasir Jatig's brothers, as the successor of Muzaffar 
Jang. Bussy dominated the affairs at Hyderabad from 1751 
until his recall by the French Governor Lally in 1758. Salabat 
Jang was without any ability. After the recall of Bussy he 
invc.sted liis brother Nizam Ali with full power. Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Kao folloAvcd his father's ])olicy of hostility towards 
Hyderabad. A large Maratha army led by Sadashiv Rao Bhau 
succeeded in completely defeating tlie Nizam in the battle of 
Gdgir (3rd February, 1760). He ceded to the Marathas territory 
yielding 60 lakhs of rupees, the forts of Asirgarh and Daulatabad 
as also the cities of Bijapur and Burhaupur ; he was allowed 
to retain the rest, of his territory on condition of paying chauth 
to the Marathas. This might have been the beginning of the 
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end of Asaf Jahi dynasty, but the Maratha disaster at Panipat 
had its repercussions in the South. It was followed by the<ieatlr 
of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao and this temporary paralysis of the 
Maratha power enabled Nizam Ali to regain much of what wa.s 
lost. Panipat undid the work of Ildgir. Nizam Ali, after his 
success, threw Salabat Jang into prison, where he died two 
years afterwards. With Nizam Ali’s accession in 1762, the Asaf 
Jahi dynasty was once again secure, and undisputed feucccssion 
gave it as nnuch stability as it w&s possible to attain in those 
days. Nizam Ali was defeated by the Marathas in tlie battle 
of Kharda in 1795. He ruled for forty years and died as it 
vassal of the East India Company. 


SECTION Vi 

CAUSES OF THE FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

MIUTA'RY INEFFICIENCY 

Irvine writes in his work, The Army of the Indian Mughuls, 
‘‘Military inefficiency was the principal if not the sole cause of 
the Mughal Empire^s final collapse. All other defects and weak¬ 
nesses were as nothing in comparison with this. Its revenue 
and judicial system was on the whole suited to the habits of the 
people ; they looked for nothing different and .so far as those 
4j^Tiatters were concerned, the empire might have endured for age^. 
But it had lost all military energy at the centre. The rude hand 
of no Persian or Afghan conqueror, no Nadir, no Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, the genius of ne European adventurer, a Dupleix or a 
Clive, was needed to precipitate it to the abyss. The Empire 
of the Mughals was already doomed before any of these had 
appeared on the scene’’. 

The constitution of the army was thoroughly unsound. A 
trooper rode his own horse and if it was killed, he was ruined. 

very often fled not because he was a coward but to save 
his horse which was this whole invested capital. As the army 
was organized he was the soldier of his immediate commander 
and was not taught to look beyond him. Even in the days 
Of Shah Jalian> in connection with the three ^ieges Of Qandahar 
>ve Moghals outclassed in the weapons of warfare and 
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methods of fighting. The admirable personal qualities of the 
Great JMughals alone enabled them to make an effective use 
of an instrument otherwise inefficient. About the Later Mughals 
Irvine writes, '‘Excepting want of personal courage every other 

fault in tile list of military vices may be attributed lo the 

degenerate !MiighaIs—indiscipline, want of cohesion, luxurious 
habits, inactivity, bad comiuissariat and cumbrous equii)inent'\ 

DHCLINH IN 'IIIK CH\R\CTKK (3F TUB NOBILltv 

The com]X)site army of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and 
Hindustanis, that followed the banner of the Delhi sovereign 
could only Ik* efficiently led by leaders of tact and patience, 
gifted with i)ers.onal bravery and administrative ability, but, as 
Sir J. N, Sarkar ifnts it, “To the thoughtful student of Mughal 
history nothing more striking than the decline of the 
jKerage**. Bloody battles of succession, armed contests between 
rival nobles for Provincial Governorships, alienation of the 
Hindus, w’eak sovereigns unable to select right men, gross favour¬ 
itism, dirtiest jobbing account for this startling decline in the 
character of the nobility. In such uncertain conditions adven¬ 
turers from Bukhara and Khorasan could no longer seek a career 
in India. The classic example is that of Muhaminad Yar Khan 
who became w’eary of Nadir vShah^s stern discipline, deserted him 
and remained in India, but he became soon disgusted with the 
state of things here and went back to Persia. Nadir Shah said,. ., 
“You feared the violence of my tcjiiper ; how is it that you 
have returned to me?"* The rcqdy was, “To be slain by a man 
like you is preferable to spending Jife among a i)ack of . 
cowards”. 

There was no patriotism in an army composed of Persian, 
Central Asian and Afghan soldiers of fortune. There was some 
loyalty to the sovereign’s person, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the sovereigns were strong personalities. 
But an imbecile and intriguing Farrukh Siyar or a timid and 
w’avering Muhammad Sliah could not inspire personal devotion 
and prevent factious intrigues. Swayed by their favourites and 
guided by such Il aztL? as the aged voluptuary" Qamar-ud-din 
. Khan or the incapable and selfish Imad-ul-Mulk, the Mughal 
Emperors could not prevent inefficiency and factious intrigues 
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ruining the Empire. The Irani, Turaiii and Hindustani parties 
quarrelled with each other. Saadat Khan, an Irani, would 
betray his master for promoting a Tiiraiii^; Safdar Jang, an 
Irani, would not come to the aid of the hard-pressed Governor 
of the Punjab because he was a Turaiii rival®. Reverence and 
devotion to the head of the State, which Akbar and his successors 
had inspired, no longer kept the nobler within proper limits. 

internal and extk)rnal enemies* 

Repeated Maratha incur.sions into tlie D(^ab, Maratha con¬ 
quest of Gujarat, Malwa and Bundelkhand, and the Bargi in¬ 
cursions into Bengal showed that the ]\Iughal Government was 
unable to meet its own domestic enemies. The reign of anarchy 
had already begun when Nadir Shah invaded India. The in¬ 
vasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah merely completed the 
progress of dissolution which had already advanced very far. 
The independent Provincial Governors, the triumphant Marathas, 
the irrepressible Sikhs and the determined Jats were fast un¬ 
doing the work of Akbar and Shah Jahaii when the foreign 
invaders came in and completed tlie process. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE COMING OF THE E^UROPEANS 

SECTION 1 

s 

THE PORTl/hUESE IN INDIA 


VASCO DA GAMA 

On the ijlh -^[ay, 1498, Vasco da«»Gania and his sailors 
reached the shores of India, landing at Calient. The discovery 
of a direct sea ronte to India was a great event. The i)roject 
had l>een planned by Dom Joao, following the traditional policy 
rof Prince Henry the Navigator. The discovery of the Cape of 
Ciood Hope by Bartholomew Diaz made the realization of the 
project ])Ossibie, and Vasco da Ciain^ carried out a niatiircd plan 
based on authentic information gathered during half a century 
of exploration. The historical results that followed have made 
])Opular imagination rank him with Columbus. In 1502 the Pope 
gave the King of Portugal permission to style himself “Lord 
of the Navigation, conquest and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India”. 

Vasco da Gama’s voyage of reconnaisance ga\c the Portu¬ 
guese an idea of the articles to be found in the Malabar market 
and the wares that could be sold there. He was a crude sailor, 
and inspite of his stay for three montlfs in a Hindu State he 
remained ignorant of the existence of the Hindu religion. He 
returned to Portugal in August, 1499. 

After him came Cabral. He reached Calicut iti September, 
1500, established a factory there, but very soon quarrelled with 
the Zamorin. The Portuguese factory was levelled to the 
ground. Cabral secured valuable cargoes from Cochin and 
Cannanore. The Raja of Cochiiij an enemy of the Zamorin of 
Calicut,* became a friend of the Portuguese. “The object of 
the Portuguese tvas now not only to hinder as far as ix)s.sible 
trade between India and the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, but 
jftlso to divert to Portugal all the trade of the East with Europe’’. 
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Vg^>co da Gama came for the bccond tune iti 1502 He 
had now a lar^^e jSeet at hib command An inhuman^ greedy 
s^j^ilor, he i>etpetrated horrible deeds of cruelty, linking pjlgnm 
vessels without mercy, and bv a policy of frightfulness trying 
to scare the Arab merchant^ awav from trade with India He 
elected a factory at Cochin and leturned to Lisbon, leaving a 

Miiall fleet to patrol the coast The /ainonn of Calicut invaded 

the territory of Couhin, but AlTonso de Albuquerque now arrived 
with a small PortuS^uese squadron and drove him out of Cochin 
Duarte Pacheco was left with a hundred men to defend Cochin 
against the Zamonn With alioul 8,000 Cochin troops he held 
his own for about four months against overwhelming odds, 
the army of the Zamofin numbering about 60,000 A peace was 
then arranged 

The Portuguese now abandoned the policv of sending 
annual expeditions and 111 1505 decided to appoint a vieerov wlio 
would remain at his post for three years Francisco d’Almeida 
was the first viceiov He was to build fortresses at Anjadiva 
[a group of small islets near the Malabar eoast), Cannanore and 
Cochin Anjadiva proved useless, but the Raja of Cochin 
became a Portuguese puiipet A Portrgu*-se garrison at 
Cannanore held its own The Zamoiiii’s fleet was destioved 
Almeida also gained a great victory off Dm over a fleet sent 
by the Sultan of Egypt to drive aw iv the Poitiiguese intruders 
fiom the Indian Oeean 

\T 1 UgUERQUK 

Affonso de Albuqfterqiic succeeded Almeida with the rank 
of Governor in 1509 Next vear he occupied Goa Yusuf Adil 
Shah of Bijapur recaptured it, but Albuquerque recovered it 
not long after He strengthened it, increased its commercial 
imjiortance and made it the head-quartcis of the Portuguese in 
the East He did everything in his power to encoufage the 
Portuguese to take Indian wives in order to secure a permanent 
ixipulation He captured Malacca m 1511, relieved Goa again 
iiPiSxa, but failed m his attack on Aden He succeeded in 
establiabmg Portuguese suzerainty over Ormuz He died in 
December, isi5i having established a Portuguese Empire with 
its system of naval bases from Ormuz to Mglflfccca, from vifhich 
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they comi:(iaiMlcd all seaborne trade and held to ran^cmi. the 
vessels of all other nations. Almeida beliese^ in the Portngtt^ 
fleet with bases at Cochin and other places patrollih® the coaig^ 
and commanding conimunkations. Albugitefqtie's syst^ was 
different. He would occupy certain important points and rule 
there, colonise select districts through mixed n:^^u^riages, build 
fortresses at luiportant strategic places and, wherever possible, 
induce petty local chiefs to recognise the supremacy of Portugal, 
if neces.sary by a yearly subsidy in gold. * 

EXl'ANSJON OF I’ORIVOI'KSE P(J\\ER 

The Portuguese Covcrnors who si^ceeded Albuquerque 
followed his trail. They secured Basscin in 1534 and Diu 
in 1537, erected a fort at Colombo in 1518 and by the middle of 
the sixteenth century established their hold over the island of 
Ceylon. Under the Portuguese Governor of India with his 
head-quarters at Goa five Governors ruled resj>ectively over 
Mozambique, Ormuz, Ma^kat, Ceylon and Malacca. But the 
Portuguese never attempted to penetrate inland into tlie 
interior of India. Portuguese India is not a historical fact. 
They never ruled over any area of India tliat uas outside the 
range of their ships’ guns. 

Portugal ‘held the gorgeous East in fee’ for the whole of 
the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth century, however, 
her Indian settlements fell one after another into the hands of 
the Dutch ; the English later took the place of the Hollanders. 
The Marathas captured Salsette and Bassein 111 i73Q- The 
Portuguese retained only Goa, Daman apd Diu. 

CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE POKTUGUESE POWER 

The ultimate decline of the Portuguese power in the East 
^ was due to several causes. The Portuguese system of mixed 
marriages produced d degenerate race tliat did not ix)sses$ the 
military qualities necessary for the maintenance of an Empire. 
It has been said that the East resented the intrusion of the 
Wes>t by absorbing and Regrading the earlier Western intruder^: 
The Portuguese administrative system was also 'surprisingly 
irieffective*, worse than that of the Zamorin or Adil Shah» The 
olSqials ha<l no sense of loyalty, even the soldiers had the tight 
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of was • rampant. The P(wtuguese 

sy|teaik»^^^amJe;^i|^iyed by abuses and eorruption. 

' <^ticderance of the Portuguese was another 

hhporwre^i^* o(jf'their decline Tli|f Franciscan missionari<ja 

« arrived isl Gog in IS17. Hindu temples Avere destroyed there. 
An, In<]Uiaiti^M>was established in Goa in isbo, 'An atrocious 
rttiglpna peraemtion began. Ifiie ecclesiastical supremacy 
.estaldished in Goa uras alone ^pfheient to luin the Portuguese 
Empire the Hast. The horrible crueltv of the Portuguese in 
their dealings with thp Muhaiumadans, their torturing and 
burning of tsc^p^ied ^idnverts, make one wonder why th 4 
Portuguese pOww did not collapse before it did. 

ATfter tfee decline of Vijayanagar Goa lost its importance as 
a trade centre The iDutch and the British arrived to contest 
Portuguese monopoly. ^ In 1580 Portugal joined her fortnn@^ 
with Spain. Her ships and her men were engaged in Elfropc 
fighting the battles of Spain Defeated first by the Dutch and’’ 
then by the English, Portuguese domination of the Eastern 
seas collapsed, their inferior naval pOA\er hastening the proces.s. 


RKSULTS OF FORTUOTJBSE IIU1.H 


The most important political coiisequence of Portuguese 
rule ia* Jhe, jiestern coast was that it checked the tendency 
toUards tn|ii§c^tion in Malabar The Zamonn of Calicut would 
have succeeded in his attempt to create a single state but for 
the Portuguese, who conciliated the local princes and with their 
sea power and with the support of the petty local chiefs frustrated 
the attempts of the Zamonn. Tlie Dutch, w’ho succeeded tifte 
Portuguese m their imlitical influence in this region, fostered the 
political disunion of Malabar, which thus fell later ah. easy prey 
to Haidar Ali. * 

Bernier describes the Portuguese in Bengal in the seven-''* 
teenth century a.s ‘^Christians only in name ; tlie liveg led by 
’them were most desteshable, maashcring or poisonm# one 


-another without compunction or remorse". The Jiorror and 
lathing associated with the "Perin^hees" make it al^iost 
to sn|^est that the Pprtngttese hav& any place in (Ite 
* Msiory of Indie/but the • toissionari<»t sent 
iscmrii-'^Artfiaviya and MmisfRhte, who were 4^ ^ 
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were virtuous, learnt, actl«re; priests anil* 
contribution to Indian'Cplture. Thej^J' ivj 
that the Mughal Empe^^'itnd his 
for conversion, but the Q^mentwri^is df M0iiS|tt'ai^.^«Mdi-4h^ 
letters of Xavier are rich min^ of inf(}i^atipii|ls^i.,the histotiah ^ 
Qf the Mughal period. ^ 

* 

It has bceu said that the Bortugues^^'^ti^ce^S^i^iy 

. -I. ^ _ j _ .1. _ • ^ Art, '* tt A 1j_l_ _: 


all attacks made on them ,,by the Turka 




we have 


no documentary evidence for bejiefi*)^ that ^i&;'^rks*iever 

^ Wij'. . .y.-" , : 


entertained the idea of ^establishm^ 


still less 


^ ,a military base in Jndia^ it is quite conceivgblfe that their 

fleets had succeeded in driving^' the Pprluguese^^^^ of their 
ftKtresses on the Indian coast the establii^nent of the Christian 
poTt*'ers in India might have been infinitely postponed’ 
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SECTION 11 


OTHER EUROPEAN MERCHANTS IN INDIA 

, ^ . . ‘ 

THE DUTCH in INDIA 

, ' ■' 

The Dutch attempt to attach Portuguese inoHhpojjp®! trade 
with the East began in 1595. “The pent-up ehl^f^i'ise of the 
Dutch commercial class buret forth as if a dyke had, been cut”. 

- The United East India Company of the Netherlands was formed 
jii j6o4. They turned their attention to the Spice Isl^nd-s. 

. Moluccas wda first seized froni the Portuguese. Malacca was. 
tahen in 1641. Thus the Dutch seized, the trade with the Far 
East. EefjWeen 163S and 1658 Ceyl^on passed into their .hands. 
H&gnd sent out an admiral nam^ Coen, one of the most dis* 
tin^ished iheit: to take charge of butch affaire iri the East., be 
foiiilijdi^ the toWn of Batavia and stKsceeded ii on&tinff the British 
./-irotiiii^he Eiat Indies, thus competiing them to- concentrate their 
attention on India. Pepper and spices, the pmiduce of Sumatra, 
J^a and Moluccas, wefe. in ^«at <i^aad,. aj^d tiade in thS^* 
articles \ya» the'mp# Eariy in, .thetf '-^oer' 

•‘f^sBt . the Dutch made a .Wetakei^ chose taeV East-|jHiies 
of!'India,, Indies have‘been very w^f^r 
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bribed^ as 'jsSu^vc bypath leading astray from world 
dominion*. The Ihiteh found very soon that it was inconvenient 
to payjm Jl^^ey for pepper and spices and noticed that cotton 
goods trtil^ Gujarat arid the Coromoih(#el coast were very much 
m demand in the Malay Arclnpelagp The> decided to sci/e this 
trade from the Arab and Indian merchants and pay for pepper 
and spices hjf imtiorted cotton floods Secure m the Malay 
Archipelago, the Dutch succeeded m ousting the Portuguese 
from Malabar, sdked Quilon, Cranganore and Cochin, and 
succeeded to Portuguese influence tii this region Under Van * 
Goens, who Imake the Portuguese power in the whole of southern 
India, Negapatani became the head-quarters of the Duteh in 
India 

“While the navsd powei of the Dutch was the despair 
ot their nvals, they tfiemselves weie often inclined to envy the 
Fnglish, who were able to eanv on their tiadc without incurring 
the vast ei^pense for the upkeep of a navv and of fortresses and 
garrisons which burdened the budget of the Dutch Company ’’ 
The expenses of the Dutch Conqiane increased throughout the 
eighteenth century The English began to eopy from ‘the wise 
Dutch’ their policy of the stiong arm At Grst they failed But 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen+ury, \\c find the Puteh 
navy neglected and the British and French power giowtng 
After Clive's successes m Bengal the Dutch attempted to rttrieve 
their position. In 1750 thev failed at Bultrra , their fleet sailing 
up the Hughli was destroyed In 1781 the Dutch again provoked 
British hostility and lost Negapatain and Trinconiali in Ceylon 
They later regained Tnneornah through the efforts of the*ir alhe&, 
the French When the war ended Negapatam was iiermanently 
lost The Dutch could nevei be ‘•enous nvals of the English > 
111 India 

IHl FRbNCH IN INDIA (1664-1740) 

The French arrived very late on the scene The English as 
also the Danes had established trade settlements in India befol'C 
the arrival of the French La Compagnie des Indes wds formed 
in 1664. The French trading classes, however, lacked enter- 
and even Colbert's energy and enthusiasm could not 
ensure suoee^ to this new Fiendi ven^te. Pondidiet^jK 
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founded^ iii 1^73 and waf> developed thro%h the energy, 

courage of Francois Martin until it became the capit^ oi 
the French settlements in India. But it wa^ not until 1697 
the activity of the French Company in*^ India became manifest. 
Their Surat factory also shook off its torpor. Their factories at 
Masulipatam, Calicut, Mahe, Karikal and Chandernagore did 
some brisk business, but nothing remarkable hai^ened until the 
outbreak of the Wai of Austrian Succession in 1740. 


THE DANES AND OTHER EUROPEANS IN INDIA 

The DanisJi East India Company was founded in They 
<;stablished a factory at Tranquebar in^i62o and another at 
Seiainpore in 1755. The Danes, however, played no prominent 
l>art 111 Indian affairs and their factories were sold to the British 
in 1S45. • 

The Emperor of Austria granted a charter in 1723 to an 
association of merchants in Flanders This was known as the 
Ostcnd Company. It was suppressed in 1731 A Swedish East 
India Company was chartered in 1731* Another Austrian East 
India Company was sought to be chartered in 1755 All these 
projects after some vicissitudes collapsed, 

the K'NOIJSH east INDIA COMPANY (160O-1740) 

Ill I boo Queen Elizabeth granted to a body of English 
merchants under the title *‘The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the Indies” monopoly of 
E'nglish conmicrce for a term of 15 years *[1*0111 the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan. This Company is general^" 
known as the East India Company, The first and second 
voyages w*ere made to the Siiice Islands under James Lancaster, 
the subscribers dividing up the profits of each undertaking 
among themselves A ship of the tliird sejiarate voyage came 
to Surat where it did some trade. William Hawkins, captain 
of this vessel, v\ho could speak Turkish, saw Jahangir with a 
letter fr0|n James I. He was graciously received and allowed to 
reside at the Mughal court for sometime (1601-11) ; but Portu¬ 
guese influence at the court was strong enough to prevent^ any 
grant to the English of the right to trade in Mughal ports. In 
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Te>i2 two shipii under the command of Thomas B^st succeeded m 
defeating a Portuguese fleet off Surat This increased the pres¬ 
tige of the En^ish An Imperial farman was granted in i6i3>, 
and a permanent British factory was established at Surat In 
1615 the English gained another naval victory over thcf^brtu- 
guese off Surat The British could as vet bring very small tt^de^ 
but the Portuguese had a ver\ well-established commerce 

The position of the British Jnerchants was, therefore, stjlt 
precarious when *Sii Thomas Roe ariivcd as acciedited 
ambassador of James I to the Hughal court He was m the 
Alughal eouit foi tlirce \ears He could not get concessions for 
trade in Bengal and Sind, but he got privileges for trade in 
Giiiarat English faetoues were cstahh^^hed at Agra, Ahmadal)ad 
and Broach, all uncki th<; aullionty of the at isurat, who 

was styled President The British cai>tured (hmu/ in 1622, 
thus veiv considerabh* weakening Portuguese power in tlie^ 
Eastern seas Factories weie established at Masulii)atain in i6t6 
and at Arinagon (north of Puheat) m 1626 The Imglisli and 
the Butch wcie welcomed bv ^luglial officials as a counterpoise 
to the Portuguese There could not, however, be an> co-oi)cra- 
tion betvseen the two Protestant powers, and after the tamous 
“Massacre of Ambo\na“ in Icbruary, 162^, ui which ten 
Englishmen weic put to denth after an irregulai tiial on ach^tge 
of conspiracy to seize the tortress whatever eo operation existed 
was at an end (hi the other hmd, tiiice was concluded between 
the English and the ^’or^ugucsc in 1635, nid the Aiigto- 
Poituguese treaty of 1642 definitely established accord between 
the erstwhile enemies 

A direct (.onsequence of this. Anglo Poituguehe fnendnship 
was the establishment of an Fnghsh settlement at Madias neat" 
the Portuguese fort of St Thome The land was rented from 
the Raia of Chandragin The new settlement w as named Fort 
St George It superseded llasuhpatam as the head-quaiters of 
^the Fast India Company on the Coromondel coast. Factone» 
W'ere also statlad at Hanharpui in the Mahanadi delta as also at 
l^U^hh, Patna and Cossimba/ar to secure Bengal silk, sugar and 
saltpetre An appalling famine occurred m 1630-■ji which 
affected Gnjaiat, Ahmadnagat, Bijapur and Golkonda ' THou.- 
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died of starvation or committed suicide, some evi 
to cannibalism. 'This calamity had a lasting o?nsi9<(uet|ce< 
Depopulated Gujarat had now no calico to export from Surat; 
the weavers were ‘dead c«r fled*. The calico trade, therefore, 
shifted from Gujarat to Madras. Moreover, indigo, an export of 
Sijtat, w'as driven out of the European market by the competi¬ 
tion of the West Indies. Thus European commercial activity 
';>hifted from the west to the east of India. 

• The East India Comparty had its own internal difficulties. 
A rival body known as C^rten’s Association was started in 
England in 16^7. It got tyfeupport of King Charles I and deve¬ 
loped into a rival venturd/ 4 It established factories at Rajapur, 
Bhatkal and Karwar but^hj^an to langpuish aud soon ceased to 
trouble the old Coinpan}^^^^ The East India Company’s charter 
had been lenewcd in 1609, its privileges being indefinitely 
extended subject to^ revocation after three years’ notice But the 
monopoly, once bf^ken bv Courten’s Association, could not be 
so easily re-established A uval association, the Assada Com¬ 
pany, proposed to establish colonies at Assada in Madagascar, 
and on some part of the coast of India. The venture, however, 
failed. All exclusive charter was granted to the existing Com¬ 
pany by Cromwell in 1657. It lost its validity with the Restora- 
tiOn. But King Charles II granted a fresh charter. A Scottish 
Comtwiny was sought to be floated m 1695, but it failed. In 1698 
the Company’s position was seriously threatened when a new 
Company under the style “The English Company Trading to 
tlte Hast Indies’’ was granted the exclusive right of Indian 
trade, allowing the old existing Company to continue its opera¬ 
tions until the expiry of three > ears’ notice as required by the 
charter. Various complications arose. The old Company and 
the new Company hampered each other. The tw o were, there¬ 
fore, united in 1702 under the name “The United Company of 
Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies”. The shares 
were equalised and by the award of Godolphm in 1708 the tttiion 
^was consummated. M 

In spite of these troubles there was conirilMlial prosperity 
in the.East. But the Company’s servants in all their gr^e»— 
writers, factors, junior merchants and senior merchants—w^^ 
paid ridiculously low wages, with the privilege df private trade. 
They became serious rivals of the Company’s trade, and it WB$ 
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impossible to suppress this b^use they could, if necessary, 
carry on under*the name of Indian merchants The Company, 
therefore, gave up port to port trade and confined itself to the 
direct trade between England and India The factoncs in upper 
India were abandoned and the activities of the Company were 
concentrated at Surat, Madras and Hughli 

Bombay was acquired in i66i as part of the dowry of Cathe¬ 
rine of Braganza, the Portuguese Infmta who became queen of 
Charles II The Kfiig made it ovei to the East India Company 
Gerald Aungier, President of Surat and Governor ot Bombay 
(1669-77), organised the scttlemehit It became the head¬ 
quarters of the English m Western India in the place of Surat 
in 1687 About 1686 Sir Joshia Child, at the head of the East 
India Company Diiectorate m England, decided to follow the 
policy of the strong arm, in mutation of the' Dutch, instead of 
trymg strenuously to placate the loeal officials for the continu¬ 
ance of trade privileges But his attempt “to establish such a 
pcdicy of civil and military powei and create and secure such a 
large revenue to maintain both as may be the foundation of a 
large, well-grounded, sure English dominion m India for all 
time to come” failed disastrously A fruitless attempt was made 
to sei/e Chittagong On the w estern side also local shipping was 
seized In retaliation hlughal forces besieged Bombay The 
English had to fl.y from Hughli Pertce was concluded with the 
Mughal authorities m 1690 It was a humiliating submission, 
one of its conditions being llie dismissal of Su John Child, 
Governor of Bombay, who had seized some richK laden Mughal 
^essels Sir John Child died before the conclusion of the 
negotiations ' 

After their failure m Bengal the English had withdrawn 
to Madras Job Charnock, their leader, was asked by the 
Mughal Subahdar to return to Bengal He came back in 1690 
nnd founded Calcutta on au unpromising site The old privi¬ 
leges were restored by an Imperial jarman Kipling’s desenp- 
tiOh^of the ijsyent is not inappropriate 

two hundred years ago the trader came meek aiyl tame, 
Wfeere his timid foot just halted there he stayed, 

Till mere trade 
Grew to Empire—” 
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In 1714 an embassy was sent to Delhi under John Surttum 
to obtain a comprehensive grant p£ trade privileges in all the 
three provinces ; protracted negotiations led to the grant of 
three Imperial farntans in 1717 that formed the basis of the 
Company’s trade. The right to trade in Bengal free of duties 
in return for the payment of 3,000 rupees per annum was 
recognised. Freedom from duties was also recognised through¬ 
out the Mughal Deccan in return for the rent j»aid for Madras. 
A lump sum of 10,000 rupee% was to be paid for customs and 
duties at Suiat. The Mughal Empire was, however, dissolving, 
and soon the United Company had to face new problems and 
to shape new policies. 



SECTION III 

ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE DECCAN 

FIRST CARNATIC U AR (1746-48) 

The War of the Austrian Succession, which broke out in 
Europe in 1740, extended toTndia in 1746, In that war England 
and France fought on o]>posite sides. At that time the French 
Govenior of Pondichery was Joseph Francis Dupleix, who had 
already displayed much organising ability. The Governor of 
the French island of Mauritius (or Isle de France) was Mahe dc 
Ea Bourdonnais, a man of unlimited resources and of buoyant 
energy. He had made Mauritius with its harbour (Port Louis! 
a solid point d'appui in the Indian Ocean As the English ana 
the French were now at war in India, La Bourdonnais with 
his sliips came to the Corotiiondel coast The English ships 
were led by an unenterprising sailor Peyton who withdrew to 
Ceylon after an indecisive action ; he reappeared after some time 
only to sail away in alarm to Hughli. La Bourdonnais appeared 
with his ships and some troops from Pondichery before Madras, 
which made a pusillanimous surrender (1746). La Bourdonti{ais 
was willing to restore the place in return for a ransom. This 
Dupleix refused, and retained the place until 1749. The fleet of 
La Bourdonnais wjis crippled by a storm in October, 1746, and 
he withdrew. 
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Naxivab Anwar-tid-cbn of Arcot, appointed to the goveifn^ 
nient of the Catnatic by Nizam-ul-Mulfc m 1743 , cotild not 
an unconcerned spectator of these events happening m lus own 
territory He resented the sl insure of Madras without hia per*^ 
mission and t^ni an annv under his eldest son The French in 
Madras made a sallv and compelled the Arcot army to retire 
to St Thome A tiny force under Paradis marching up with 
reinforcements succeeded in scattering the Arcot arni> as it 
barred its uav at ^st Thome This ridiculously easy French 
victory IS righth regarded as one of the decisive events 111 the 
history of India Ormc, a contemporarv historian, writes, ‘‘It 
uas now more than a century since anv of the European nations 
had gained a deeisne advantage m war against the officers of the 
Great Mughal The experience of former unsuccessful enter 
prises and the scantiness of inilitarv abilities uhicli pi evaded 
in all the colonies froiiv a long disuse of arms had persuaded 
them that the Moors were a brave and forniidahlt encmv, when 
the French at once broke through the charm of that timorous 
opinion by defeating a whole army with a single battalion” 
Cavalry fighting according to cstabli hed Indian practice was 
useless against well directed field artillei>, and against infantry 
that could keep their ranks and reset\c the fire European 
predominance at sea was never disputeci , Euiopeaii supenont> 
on land now began It is relevant to note that Fiench troops 
at St Thome wcie not entirelv iuiopean but included com¬ 
panies of sepoys, i e , Indian infantry trained by Europeans 

Dupltix failed to capture Fort St David but repelled a 
naval attack made by the English on Pondiehery (1748) Whai 
the news of the treatysof Aix-la thaixlk (1748) reached India,. 
"Madras was restored to the English (1749) As they now 
acquired it by treaty they no longer paid the quit rent of 1200 
pagodas a year Avhich they had formerly paid to the Nawab of 
the Carnatic The First Carnatic War between the English and 
the Ficnch, apparently unimportant, ‘set the stage for the 
great projects which Dupleix began to develop ^ 

¥ 

sICCKSTD CARNATIC WAR (1749*54) 

The Governor of the Governor of Pondtehery 

had now troop* th^t they hof s>ond home pttti} the 
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beginning of the sailing^ season They tried to place them 
the service of some Indian power in order to save the ei^petijse. 
Floyer, Governor of Madras, took up the cause of a claimant 
to the throne of Tanjore and secured Devi Kottai with the 
MUTOundtng country The plan*^ of Dupleix were, howeverj 
more far-reaching, leading ultimately to an unofficial war 
l>etween the English and French Conii^anies’ leprcsentatives iti 
India, without the sanction of the authorities in Europe 

Nizam-ul-Mulk died in 1748 His eldeSt son was at Delhi, 
trying to play a prominent part m Imperial politics The second 
son, Nasir Jang, succeeded at Hyderabad But his claim was 
disputed by his nephew Mu/affar Jang A claimant for the 
Na'waht of Arcot also appeared in the i?erson of Chanda Sahib^ 
son-ni-law of the late Nawab Dost Ah of the Carnatic, who 
had been killed bv the ^laiathas in 1740 Chanda Sahib had 
been taken to Poona as a captive butf was released aftei seven 
years He wanted to recoter the possessions of the family and 
acted in concert with Muraffar Jang DupleK decided to support 
Mu 7 affar Jang foi the Subahdau of the Deccan and Chanda 
Sahib for the Nauabi of Arcot 

The Fiench and their iUlies defeated and slew Anwar-ud- 
dm in the battle of Anibur near Vellore (1749), and took 
his eldest son Mahphuz Khan piisonci, his second son 
Muhammad All fl>ing tor refuge to Tiichinopolj He made 
preparations there to lesist Chanda bahih and his allies The 
British began to help him as ihev deemed it necessary to oppose 
farther extension of French influence Nasir Jang arrived to 
settle matteis in the Carnatic and also to put an end to the 
pretensions of his nephew He was Joined bv some English 
troops ; the opposition of Muzaffar Jang collapsed and be 
surrendered to his uncle As Xasii Jang dallied and tarried at 
Arcot, Dupleix made his preparations Bussy captured Omgi. 
Nasir Jang then marched out from Arcot to meet the Erencli 
He was, assassinated on the field of battle ou December ib* 
in the battle of Velimadupet, as he was coi|p,ng out to 
meet his enemies, by the Pathan Nawab of Cuddapali, a traitor 
in league with Dupleix. The plunder ^ofsJSTasir Jang's calnp 
yielded so much spoil to Jprencli ‘^that every one from the 
coimciUot to the {he cajptain private, had 

his share and officers ioiaed thfi ilrytce later looked 
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back with regret to the happy days when a mere enSign received 
60,000 rupees Never had so much gold been seen at Pondi- , 
cherv It was comparable to the solid gams < 5 f Plassey *’ 
Mu/affar Jang was proclaimed as Subahdar m the place sof his 
dead unde He marched north accompanied by Bussv and a 
French escort, but he was miudered on the wav in February, 
175J, and Salabat Jang, third son ot Ni/am-ul-Mulk, was raised 
to the throne Buss\ remained at Hyderabad with his French 

•1 

contingent of 900 I ifropeans and 4,000 sepoys A born diplomat, 
conciliatory vet resolute, he rtmained in power at Hyderabad 
until recalled bv Lall> in i7s^ hor the payment of his tiooi)s 
he was granted foui 6 arka}s -the coastal districts of MusUfa 
nagar, Ellore, Ra)ahmfindr\ and Chicacole Thus DupleixN 
policy was vcr\ successful in the Deccan because of tJic skill 
and wisdom of Biiss\ 

But the division of forces proved fatal to the scheme^ c f 
Dupleix “Although in the Deccan he secured unrivalled gloiv 
and almost incredible leintonal possessions, he was disaliled 
from securing the Carnatic and thus afforded the English both 
time and opportunity of making that breach bv which they 
were to overthrow the whole ‘structure’' A new Govcrnoi 
was now at Madras, a stiong silent man of action Saunders 
was appointed in Septembci, 1750, and he decided to encourage 
Muhammad All at Tnchinoixjlv to resist From 1751 to 1754 
the two Companies fought in the Carnatic and the English 
succeeded in gaming the upper hand The French siege of 
Tnehinopolv dragged on (1751) Muhammad Ah suggested an 
attack on Arcot, now the capital of Chanda Saheb Saundet« 
entrusted this task to •Robert Clive of the Company \ civil 
service, who had joined a small niilitar} force laised by the 
Oovernmeiit of Madias undci Alajoi Stringer Eawrence Clue 
boldly seized Arcot (1751^ and defended it against the forces of 
Chanda Saheb foi 53 dav« It \as a glorious feat of arms and 
marks a tuin in the tide The French arm^ before Tnclmio- 
ffoly, led by Jacques Law, had to surrender m June, 1752 
Chanda Saheb surrendered to the general of Raja of Tanjoie 
wKose troops were ^fighting by the side of the British under 
Lawrence Chanda Saheb was beheaded^ I^wrence not choosing 
to interfere Thus Muhammad Alt became the undisputed 
Nawab of the C^tnatk 
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Diipleix was, however, irrepressible. He won over the 
Mysoreans and Murat Rao, the Maratha chief of Gooty, who 
were fighting as allies of the English at Trichmopoly. The 
Raja of Tanjore returned to neutrality. But Clive cleared the 
Carnatic of all French posts c\c€pt Pondichery and Gingi The 
Pondichery-Mysore-Gootv coalition w'as about to break up in 
T754 for lack of money though Diipleix never despaired of 
taking Trichinopoly and spent over ;(,35o,ooo of his ow’n money. 
But the French Company had already decided to conclude 
peace ; Godehu/one of the Directors, landed at Pondichery in 
August, 1754. This meant tlie recall of Dupleix and the 
abandonment of his x>lans so far as the Carnatic w^as concerned. 
The unofficial war thus ended The two Companies decided 
not to mtcifere in the quarrels of the Indian princes. Dupleix 
returned to France, where he lived until 1763 

Pf.UCY OF DUPLKIX INI) C\USKS OF HIS F\ILURE 

With his verv clear visi«>n Dupleix could see for himself 
that the Indian armies were helpless against European discipline, 
but this discipline could also be imparted to Indians in 
European service. In the disturbed state of things then pre¬ 
valent in India he could easily establish Fiencb predoininance 
by siding with one ot the claimants with his European and 
Indian troops He wanted to present before his masters the 
accomplished fact The French Company had to import silver 
to India 111 return for her commodities. But if it acquired 
territory in India yielding a sufficient surplus to cover its invest¬ 
ment, this aiiniial drain of silver from ftance would stop. “The 
surplus revenue of its Indian posses«;ions ivould be exported in 
the form of commodities*’ But he made the mistake of not 
taking the Company into his confidence and did not let his 
superiors know his jilan in its entirety until it was too late. 

('^ne of his greatest defects was that he divided his 
forces. If Bussy with his troops had been brought from 
Hyderabad to Trichinopoly he could have perhaps taken that 
place and secured the Carnatic ; but Dupleix was very anxious 
to maintain Fr) 3 nch influence in the Nizam's court. Develop¬ 
ments m the Carnatic lat^r led to the recall of BuJssy and the 
collapse of French influence at Hyderabad, 'As Dodwell says, 
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“It IS unwise to pursue two objects at once and to tittempt more 
than one has the means of accomphshing" A quick victory 
m the Carnatic was necessaiy for the success of Dupleix's 
plans 

Moreover, as the w ar dragged on money \i as found 
wanting He somehow thought it impolitic to ask the French 
Company to send money and always drew a rosy picture for 
his home authontas Hussy could not supply him the inoncv 
he required The nfllitarv plans of Dupleix crashed to a large 
extent because he had not the sinews of war 

With Bussy absent at Hyderabad the French soldiers in 
the Carnatic could not cope with the abilitv and spirit ot 
I/awrencc and the biilhance and daring of Cliyc Saunders, 
grim and tenacious, grasping fulh the implication ot his policy, 
was ever leady with his counter-moves and suppoited 
Muhammad Ali with all the resources of the Fuglish Company 
He was thus largely responsible foi the failure of Dupltix 

Dupleix had no idea of the importance of naval power, 
which was the one essential factor in any scheme of Kuropean 
dcHnination m India But inspite of his failure Dupleix must 
be regarded as the pioneer of Furopean conquest on Indian soil , 
It was the spirit of tins Frenchman and his associite at 
Hyderabad that ruled in the camp of his lival who established 
British power in Bengal 

THIRD CARNAflC MAR (1756-63) 

The Seven Yeais* War began in Europe m 1756 The 
French and English settlements m India wicre again involved 
in hostilities, but when the news was received in India the 
Madras and Pondichery authoiitics had not sufficient trooiis to 
begin effective fighting in the Carnatic The British were busy 
m Bengal against Siraj-ud-daula, and Bussv, dismissed at 
Hyderabad on account of the intrigues of Shah Nawa? Khan, 
could not be reinstated until August, 1756 With his position 
thus ludely shaken, the latter was busy re-establishing French 
sway in the Northern Sarkars (1757) and could not Operate 
against the British m Bengal or at Madras. Chv6 thiis succeeded 
lit taking Chandemagorc (23rd March, 1757) and in crashing 
(33fd Jane, 1757) hndistatW ^jy the French. 
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Count do tally, the general selected by the French, arrived 
at Poudichery in April, 1758. He took Fort St. David and 
prepared to attack Madras. For making this supreme effort 
he thought it necessary to gather all the troops and recalled 
Bussy from Hyderabad. Pigot, the British Governor of MadraSf 
assisted by Stringer Lawrence, put up a stubborn defence ; a 
British fleet appeared and Lally had to raise the siege (1758). 
The French detachment left bv Bussy in the Northern Sarkars 
was defeated by Colonel Fordc (175S) who* was sent by Clive 
from Bengal. The victories gained by Forde at Kondur and 
Masulipatam undermined the position of the French, already 
weakened by their failure at ]Madras. The French fleet under 
D'Ache suffered a defeat off Pondichery and sailed away, leaving 
the British supreme on the Coromandel coast. Sir Eyre Coote, 
the British general, succeeded in defeating Ivally in the battle 
of Wandiwash {22iid Janiiary, 1760) Pondichery was besieged 
and capitulated (i6th January, 1701) Gingi and Mahe, the 
remaining French posts on the east and w’cst coasts of India, 
fell soon after. Thus the work of Dupleix and Bussy w’as des¬ 
troyed in 1760-61 ; the F'rench power in India collapsed. The 
Peace of Paris (1763) restored the dismantled French possessions. 

CAUvSES OF FRENCH PAIU'RE 

The principal cause of French failure w’as the superiority 
the British at sea. The British were so strong at sea that 
they could pour supplies into the Carnatic from Bengal and 
also bring soldiers from Euro^je, while the French, unable to 
replenish their resources tor w ant of command of the sea, became 
relatively weaker as the campaign progressed. Mauritius 
i:)roved in this campaign to be too distant a base for effective 
naval operations on tlic Coromandel coast. 

During the third Carnatic War the British had the resources 
-of Bengal at their disposal, and Bengal was rich at that time. 
Supplies from Bengal enabled the Government of Madras to 
fight for about three years without being seriously handicapped 
for waht of resources. Mir Jafar proved to be unable to mdet 
British financial* needs- He was deposed in 1760 in favour of 
Mir Qasim, so that the British might get what they wanted 
from Bengal. ^ After the arrival of Lally French India did 
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receiver more than two million franCQ for thc tXpCUSCJ) of thlH 
decisive i^ar 

Haidar All, alread> established in power in M>soie, 
entered into a treaty with Lally to help him in his war with 
the British But in August, 1760, Khande Rao, his Ditkan, 
took up the cause of ihe faimani Mysore monarch and ousted 
Haidar who did not succeed in re-establishing his position in 
Mysore <^til after the fall of Pondichcrv The armv he sent 
to help Lally he had to recill hastily Thcie was notlmig to 
duert British attention from the single pm pose of ctiishiiu the 
French 

The personal factoii cannot be altogclhei overlooked Lilly , 
who was unpleasantly sharp witted and cursed with an uii 
goveniable temper, was the worst leadci possible at this critical 
hour in the history of tl\e fortunes of the French nation in the 
East The quarrel between ihe Pondicherv Council and the 
French leader jiaralysed operations, and in the place of united 
counsels and energetic action there were di'^scnsioiis on land 
and inaction at sea After llie suriender of I illv, Dubois, Ins 
Intendant, was cut down by another Frcncht laii Defei because 
Dubois possessed papers pioviiig official c<jrriiption This old, 
almost blind, Intendant of the disgraced French general bad 
drawn his sword in vain to save himself Tins eiossiug of 
swords was 'a fit image and stnKiiv resume of the history of 
the last three years of the Fruich in India* British superioiitv 
lay m the quality of leade^'ship as abo in the professional sui>e- 
noiity of men like Lawrence and Clive, Fordc and Coote 

• 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

BRITISH ASCENDANCY IN BENGAL AND OUDH , 

SECTION 1 
PLASSEY 

SIRAJ-UD.DAUJ.A\s hostilities with the PRITISH 

Siraj-ud-daula, ^^r^ndsoll and great-ncxjhew of Alivardi 
Khan, succeeded him as SubaJidar of Bengal in April, 1756. 
He was a young ihan of twenty-three. Two months after his 
accession he seized the English factary at Cossimbazar and 
then marched against Calcutta which he captured udthout any 
difficulty. Those who surrendered were crowded into a room 
which had been iLsed as the military prison ; the majority of the 
captives are said to liave died of suffocation. This is known 
in history as the ‘"Black Hole Tragedy”. The truth of the 
story of the ‘Black Hole’ has been doubled by many and it 
is very likely that the vainglorious Hoi well, from whom avc 
got details of the story, touched it up to make himself play a 
conspicuous part in it. We have also no reliable evidence to 
t)rovc the exact number of persons who remained to surrender. 
The accepted version of the ‘Black Hole’ has its perplexities 
which can hardly be reconciled wdth its authenticity. 

• 

CAUSES OF SlRAJ-UD-DAXn,.\’s ANTI-BRITISH POI.ICY 

The anti-E^nglish attitude of f^iraj-ud-daula ivas due to a 
fear of English aggression. The story of the murder of Nasir 
Jang and of the protectorate establi.shed by the French at 
Hyderabad and by t]ie_ English at Arcot was not unknown in 
Bengal. Ghulam Husain, author of S'iyar-ul-Mutakkherin, tells 
us that Alivardi was apprehensive that a court faction would 
perhaps’ utilise the services of Englishmen and his successor's 
fate would be that of Nasir Jang. Gbasiti Begam, the aunt of 
Siraj, and her adviser Rajballabh appreciated the power an^ 
prestige of the English Company and wanted its help to pu^t, 
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the young Nawab, who was, howevi^r, too quick for the con¬ 
spirators. Shaukat Jang, a cousin of Siraj, revolted at Pumea. 
He was advised to make an alliance with the English against 
Siraj. The young Nawab thus felt from the be^:inniiig that 
he should reduce the power of the English in Bengal so that 
they might remain satisfied with trade 'on the footing they 
did in (Murshid Quli) Jafar Khan's time*. If Holwell is to be 
believed, Alivardi had also contemplated ‘reducing their trade 
on the footing of <hc ArnienianV. 

SIRAJ-UD-DAULA AND TDK FRKNCH 

An expedition sent from Madras for the recovery of 
Calcutta under tlic command of Clive, who occupied Calcutta 
on 2nd January, 1757. v^iraj once again iiiarthed with his army 
to meet Clive. A niglit.attack made by Clive, though far from 
successful, disconcerted the Nawab ; he concluded a treaty witli 
the English confirming their privileges, restoring what he had 
plundered from Calcutta, and granting them the right to fortify 
the city and coin money. The vSeven Years' \\"ar had already 
begun. Clive attacked and took Chandemagore from the French 
in March, 1757. Ahmad Shah Abdali had entered Delhi and 
was plundering Mathura and other places.^ There was for 
sometime a rumour that he intended advancing eastward. The 
Nawab dreaded an invasion by the Afghan.s and dared not 
alienate the British. Though he uas ijro-French lie was not 
in a position to alienate the British at thivS stage and Clive tcKjk 
the fullest advantage of the situation; the Nawab, was thus 
deprived of the siipport4of his natural allies against the English. 
The English were, however, conscious that the Nawab still 
entertained hostile feelings against them. He was -writing 

A 

frequently to Bussy in the Deccan. He took the French 
fugitives from Chandemagore under hi.s protection. 

XXISSPIRACY AGAIliST SIRAJ-UD-DAULA 

About this time Clive and the Calcutta Council became 
aware of a movement at Murshidabad for the subversioA of the 
authority of Siraj. This young man, ‘too igrtorant and head- 
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strong to use management with his dislikes/ had alienated the 
great bankers—the Seths, as also ^Jir Jafar, Roy Durlabh, 
Var Latif Khan and other prominent personages at Murshidabad. 
The plan of the conspirators was to dethrone Siraj and to 
confer the Nawabi on Mir Jafar, ‘ a prominent general of 
Alivardi’s time. Armed contests between rival nobles for 
Provincial Governorsliips u ere a feature of the history of India 
in the eighteenth century. This was the consequence of chaos- 
inevitable on the decline of an Empire. The army was full of 
Persian, Central Asian and Afghan soldiers of fortune, eager 
to place their swords at llie service of the highest bidder. These 
soldiers looked to their immediate chiefs ; they had no loyalty 
to the state. The conspiracy at Murshklabad was regarded by 
those Indians who took part in it as balancing one chieftain 
against another—’Siraj-ud-daula, the grandson of a usun)er, 
against ]Mir Jafar, tlie most ])o\vcrful noble of the province.’ 


BATTI.K OF n.ASvSEY (1757) 

The English fell that “it would bo a great error in politics- 
to remain idle and unconcerned spectators”. Clive marched 
against the Nawal) with an army of 3,000 (2,200 sepoys and 
toi)asses ; 800 Europeans). The Nawab, surrounded by 

traitors, distrusted his army. the Pritish Resident at 

Murshidabad, had already come to an understanding with 
Mir Jafar, Roy Durlabh and Yar Latif Khan who led the bulk 
of the Naw'ab’s army and who promised inactivity in any 
engagement between the Naw^ah and the Company. On his 
way to Plassey in the district of Nadm, not quite sure of the 
result of the intrigues of VV’atts, the victor-to-be hesitated but 
ultimately decided to march forward. Even at Plassey his 
journal shows" that he decided to make a night attack, and 
nothing was done but replying to the cannonade of the Naivab >s 
a^my. But as that army began to fall back to the camp, 
Kilpatrick, ditring Clive’s temporarj^ absence from the field, 
ordered an advance. The order once given could not be 
rccalle^l. The Naw^ab felt that he was betrayed and fled. He 
did not lose more than 500 men. The English army had tS 
killed and 56 w^opndetl. Their six pounders fired 511 round- 
shots. The English army was at the mercy of the hordes oF'; 
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cavalry under Mir Jafar, Roy Diirlabh and Yar Latit who 
commanded the right flank of the English advance. ‘^But they 
were as inactive as were the Pathan Nabobs with whom Ditpleix 
had concerted the destruction of Nasir Jang’\ 

This was the e[)Och-inakiiig battle of Plassey (23rd June, 
J^757)- It cannot be considered as a great military achievement 
of Clive. As Malleson puts it, Clive must have been astonished 
at the numbers against v\'honi he was about to hurl his tiny 
band. “What if they should be true to their master!” was a 
thought which must more than once have traversed his brain 
as he witnessed that long defiling. Intrigue had done its work 
and a distant cannonade led to complete collapse. The failure 
of Siraj was ignominious. He fled, was taken captive and then 
put to death by Miran, son of Mir Jafar. A few days later 
Clive placed Mir Jafar on the throne of Bengal. 


SECTION II 

MIR JAFAR AND MIR QASIM 

Mir jafar (1757-60) 

The era of puppet Nawabs now commences with the East 
India Company as King-maker. In theory the battle of Plassey 
only restored the Pmglish to the situation in which they were 
before the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula. Mir Jafar 
granted to them in addition the Zamindari of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, but his unfortunate predecessor had also consented 
to it by the treaty of February, 1757. They were also in¬ 
demnified for their losses. Two clauses of the treaty of 15th 
July, 1757, however, mark the establishment of British political 
and military ascendancy: “The enemies of the English are 
my enemies, whether they be Indians or Europeans”; “when- 
” ever I demand the English assistance, I will be at the charge 
of the maintenance of them”. By these clauses Mir Jafar 
placed himself at the mercy of the Company. 

Distracted by the attack of the Mughal Prince Ali Gauhar, 
later known as Shah Alam II, threatened, by the Marathas, 
with » troubled financial position, and with the pay of 
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his army in arrear, this weak and irresolute Nawab became 
more and more dependent on British support. The affairs of 
Mir Jafar were in such plight because he started with a great 
financial handicap. He agreed to pay compensation to the 
extent of Rs. 1,77,00,000 to those who had suffered in the 
siege of Calcutta. The total amount of gifts and donations to 
tlie English army, navy and officials has been estimated at 
about £1,250,000, Clive’s share amounting to £234,000. But 
these were only the gifts that were proved or acknowledged. 
Clive m addition, given in 1759 an assignment of the 

revenue of the Twenty-four Parganas which the Company 
had to pay to the Nawab for its Zamindari right,. When we 
read about the intolerable financial position of Mir Jafar 
wo are surprised at the statement of Clive made later in 
England, ’’Consider the situation in which the victory at Plasscy 
liad jilaced me. A great prince was d^icndent on my pleasure. 
An opulent city, more oimlent and populous than London, lay 
at mv mercy, its richest bankers bid against each other for my 
smiles I walked through vaults throwm open to me alone, 
piled on either hand with gold and jew^els Mr. Chairman, at 
this moment I stand astounded at my own moderation.” 

The revolution of 1757, and the manner in w’hich it was 
brongJit about, undermined the foundations of the Naw^ab’s 
government But Clive, who w’as at the head of the Calcutta 
Council, succeeded in controlling it as alsi^ maintaining it so 
long as he remained here In 1759 he helped Mir Jafar in 
expelling Ali Oauliar from Bihar which he had invaded. 
Mir Jafar, ill at ease under the British protectorate, was in¬ 
triguing wnth the Dutch, w"ho were al^o feeling very uncom¬ 
fortable on account of the establishment of Briti.sh ascendancy 
in Bengal. But the Dutch vessels w^ere captured by the East 
India Company’s ships and Colonel Forde coming from the 
Northern Sarkars was sent by Clive against the Dutch land 
forces that w’ere worsted at Biderra in November, 1759. Mir 
Jafar failed ‘to substitute for a foreign master a foreign ally*. 
The Dutch paid the English East India Company ten lakhs as 
damages. Clive was at the head of the affairs of the East India 
Company in Bengal from December, 1756, to Febr«aifyj 1760^ 
when he vacated the chair of the Governor of the Presidency of 
'Fort William in Bengal and sailed for England. 
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Cliv/j'ii successors. Holwell (February-July, 1760) and 
Vansittart, (July, 1760-1764), were unable to mamtain this; 
arrangement. The Company as the dominant military power 
was controlling and maintaining the Nawab’s government, but 
the Nawab, a usurper of British make, wa>s failing to make the 
promised psayments to the Company. Ali Cauhar was now the 
nominal Mughal Emperor* because his father was murdered in 
November, 1759 ; he was still hovering in Bihar. But lie was 
successfully driven^ out of Bihar &nd the Zamindars \\ ho afforded 
him help were chastised. Miran, Mir Jafar’s son and chosen 
successor, was killed by lightning. This brought up the 
question of succession and Vansittart, following the, policy 
suggested by Holwell,, decided to" depose Mir Jafar 'in 1760 in 
favour of his son-in-law Mir Qasim. The revolution was quietly 
accomi^lished, Jlir Jafar withdrawing from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta. 

mir q\sim (1760-63) 

A new treaty was concluded with Mir Qasim and he had 
to give presents ‘which cast a sordid air over the whole 
business’. It was provided that “the Kuroi^cans and Telingas 
of the English army sliall be ready to assist the Nawab Mir Md. 
Kasim Khan Bahadur in the management of all affairs”, and 
“for all charges of the Company and of the said army and 
provisions for the field etc., the lands of Bnrdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong shall be assigned . . . and the Company to 
stand to all losses and receive all the profits of these three 
countries’\ , 

i I 

Mir Qasim was an efficient ruler. Within a short time he 
was able to pay a large stim to his English creditors and the 
Government at Calcutta was able to remit two and a half lakhs 
to Madras which enabled the English to prosecute the siege of 
Pondichery successfully. Major Carnac succeeded in defeating 
the nominal Mughal Emperor Shah Alatn II on the banks of 
the Son. Mir Qasim proclaimed him Emperor in Bengal after 
his departure from the province. He was for sometime appre¬ 
hensive that the British would secure a grant of Bengal from 
the fngltive Emperor. He increased the vigour of his revent^ 

- ^ I - , ^ 

^ pp. 42 d- 43 p. 
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syisitem and so gr^at was his iskill m accotmt^ that nobody could. 
escai>e. He is said to have realised iu two years almost double 
the old revenue of the country. 

Mir Qasini was from the beginning the object of suspicion 
and hostility on the part of the majority of the members of 
the Calcutta Council, who were not guided by any sense of 
justice ; having no sympathy with the Indian point of view, 
they cared only for their in'ofijts. The abuses of English ])rivate 
trade had advanced very far under Mir JalFar and precipitated 
an open war between the Calcutta Council and Mir Qasim. 
Under Imperial jarmam, the Company was exempted from the 
payment .of transit duties on goods passing through Bengal, 
Tile Comi)any\s servants, who got ridiculously low wages, 
enjoyed the riglvt of jirivate inland trade with which the 
Company Jiad no concern.’ They clainied that this exemption 
from transit duties extended to this trade as well, which claim 
was, of course, absurd. As Vaiisittart put it, “It could never' 
be intended hy the ^lugliai King that i)rivatc foreign merchants 
should be upon a lietter footing than private native merchants’*. 
After Plassey ^lir Jafar issued orders exempting from duties 
goods covered by a pass (Dustuck) issued hy the head of an 
English factory. After Plassey the great power of the English 
intimidated people and tlie trade abuses grew'. The privilege 
was so abused that Mir Qasim fell that he must try to .settle 
the matter. Not only were these Dustucks used for the private 
goods of the Company’s servants ; these were even sold to 
Indian merchants. Warren Hastings remarked in 1762 that 
such a system “can bode no good to tile Nabob’s revenues, to 
the quiet of the country or the honour of our nation.” A very 
reasonable jdan w^^as discussed by the Nawab \vith Vansittart 
and Warren Hastings, and an agreement was arrived at. But 
the Calcutta Council w'ould not agree and turned the proposal 
down. Furious with this rebuff, Mir Qasim remitted all duties 
on Indian and European traders alike. Matters came to a head 
at Patna where Ellis, chief of the English factory, tried to 
seize the city ; lie was defeated and war began (1763)- 


* See pp. 465 - 466 .* 
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Dodwell .says that “it was a war of circumstances rather 
than of intentions”. After all that had happened after Plassey ’ 
it was absurd to expect an equiix)ise between the East India 
Company and, the Nawab of Bengal and a conflict was 
inevitable. The outrageous proceedings of the Calcutta Board 
and of Ellis at. Patna must not make us blind to the inevitability 
of the failure of the system of Vansittart. Mir Qasim had 
discharged the Company’s debt, i>aid the arrears of his army, 
retrenched the expenses of his covtrt, reduced the power of tlie 
Zamindars and established an effective goveniment. He had 
withdrawn to Monghyr from Murshidabad and there raised an 
array on European model wdth the help of European adventurers 
like the Alsatian Reinlvird, better knoun as Samvu, and the 
Armenian Marker. 

When war was i)recipitated by the assault of the city of 
Patna by Ellis, Major Aaams took the field witli an army of 
1,100 Europeans and 4,00 sepoys agaiiij^t Mir Qasim\s army 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men. But Mir Qasitn had no genius for 
war and his soldiers, led by adventurers, guided only by their 
selfish instincts, were defeated in succes.sive engagements near 
the banks of the Ajai river, at Katwa, at Gheria and at 
Udhuanala (1763). Adams advanced upon Monghyr and Mir 
Qasim fled to Patna. There he killed the English prisoners 
who had fallen into his hands. 'Adversity developed the cruel 
side of his nature and he murdered all his enemies who had the 
misfortune to fall into his hands. 

He then fled to Oudh and induced Shuja-ud-daula, the 
Nawab of Oudh, who wtas the Wazir of the nominal Mughal 
Emperor, as also the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam 11 , to l>ecoine 
his allies. The terms of co-operation were agreed upon. 
Carnac, who led the British army now, w^as supine. The con¬ 
federates advanced up to Patna but failed to take the city and 
had to fall back. Major Hector Munro, who succeeded Carnac, 
restored discipline in British ranks and took the offensive. 
^Shuja-ud-danla, who was now fighting for him.self, was after 
a ^llbborn contest completely defeated at Buxar (22 October, 
1764). 'He fled into the Rohilla country. Oudh was overrun, 
Shah Alam joined the English camp, and Mir Qasim became 
a fugitive, to die in 1777 at Delhi in extreme poverty. 



CLIVB AS GOVERNOR 



mir jafar restored ( 1763 - 1765 ) 

Meanwhile Mir Jafar had been restored in July, 1763. 
He signed a new treaty in which he agreed to limit the number 
of troops he would maintain, to receive a permanent Resident 
at his Durbar and to levy only a duty of 2j4 per cent, on English 
trade in salt. ^He promised to pay 30 lakhs for the expenses 
of the war, to make a donation of 25 lakhs to the Britisli army 
and half of that to the BritisH navy, and to pay compensation 
lo private individuals for the losses they had suflFered. In the 
words of vSerafton, *'the Nabob became no more than a banker 
for the Company’s servants, who could draw upon Irim as often 
and to as great an amount as they pleased.” 

Mir Jafar died early in 1765 and his successor, Najm-ud- 
daula, liad lo agi'ec to appoint a minister who was to be 
nominated by the English and who.could not be removed 
without English approval. He was to maintain only such troops 
as w^ere necessary 'for the dignity of his own person and the 
business of collections throughout the i)rovinces’. The Naw^ab 
was thus deprived of any independent military supi^ort for his 
executive. He became a figurehead with the administration in 
the hands of the nominees of the English. The Calcutta 
Councillors again took large presents but they combined their 
traffic in Naw^abship wdth the assumption of absolute military 
supremacy in Bengal. Affairs were otherwise in great disarray 
when Clive reached Calcutta in May, 1765, as the Governor of 
Bengal for the .second time. 

SECTION III • 

DEWANI AND DOUBLE GOVERNMENT 

problems before CLIVE ( 1765 - 67 ) 

Clive had to face a ijolitical as also an administrative 
problem. He had to settle the exact nature of British relations 
with the Mughal Emperor, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the 
Navvab bf Bengal. The administrative questions that required 
solution were nV> less difficult—to restore discipline in the 
‘Company’s service,* civil and military, and to put an end to 
the abuses of the past. 
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treaty with the nawab of oudh ( 1765 ) 

Vansittart had promised Oiidh to the Mughal Emperor. 
Clive, however, thought it proper to come to terms with 
Shuja-ud-daula and restored him to his dominions. Accordi^' 
to the terms of thd* treaty of Allaliabad, Shuja-ud-daula was td 
pay fifty lakhs to the East India Company for the expenses of 
the late war, and to enter into a defensive alliance with the 
Company. The Mughal Emperojf, Shah Alam II, was put in 
full possesssion of Kora and Allahabad as a royal demesne for 
the support of his dignity and expenses. The union betw'eeii 
Shiija-ud-daula and the East India Company proved to be firm. 
Clive did not want to pursue a i)olicy of conquest. He wrote,. 
'‘If ideas of conquest were to be the rule of our conduct, 1 
foresee that wc should, l)y necessity, be led from acquisition 
to acquisition until wc had the whole empire up in arms against 
us’\ He hoped that Oiidh would be a de]jendent buffer state. 

grant of dewani by vShah alam (1765) 

In Bengal the proce.ss of exhausting the Xawab’s functions 
was continued. On August 12, 1765, Clive secured from the 
Mughal • Emperor a fannatt granting tlic Fast India Company 
the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, promising in return 
to remit regularly the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees as royal 
revenue. The Xawab of Bengal sank into a mere pensioner : 
he was to be paid the annual sum of 53 lakhs of rupees for the 
support of the Nizamat. Clive established a Double Govern¬ 
ment in theory, with the Company as llie Dewan, and the 
Nawab as Nazim. But*the Nawab, having lost all independent 
military or financial support for his executive, became a mere 
titled pensioner. Clive, however, did' not take over the 
administration of the country. The general administration 
remained in the hands of the Deputy Nawabs—Reza Khan in 
Bengal, Shitab Rai in Bihar. According to dive's arrange- 
anent the Company left to the Deputy Nawabs the functions of 
Dewan as well as Nazim —^laiid revenue and customs collection, 
civil justice, criminal justice and police. The Deputy Nawabs 
were to administer Bengal really in the interest .of the Company 
while maintaining a fiction of the sovereigiity of the 
Emperor, and the formal authority of the Nawab. Clive i 
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tio sense of responsibility for the good government of Beng^. 
According to his system, the only addition to the duty of the 
Company’s servants in Bengal was 'superintending the collec¬ 
tion of the revenues and receiving the money from the Nabob’s 
tfea-)Ury to that of the Dcwany or the Company’. 

This ‘masked system’ which Clive set up, in which power 
was separated from responsibility, has been defended on political 
grounds. According to Mill, it was 'the favourite policy of 
Clive to whose mind a certain degree of crooked artifice seems 
to have i)resented itself pretty congenially in the light of 
profound and skillful politics’. But avowed dominion would 
have created difficulties at Paris and the Hague and would 
have perhaps aroused bitter opposition of the European com- 
inercial rivals. As Firminger says, “So far as the Nabob’s 
power and \Yealth was concerned, he was aware that the English 
had, so to speak, sucked the orange 5ry but he imagined that 
the .skin and pulp left behind on the table >vould delude the 
other foreign guests in Bengal into the idea that the English had 
not as yet devoured everything worth eating”, 

RKCUTL.VriONS RKLATIXCt to thk company’s officers 

During his second Cover nor shii> Clive insisted on the East 
India Company’s servants executing covenants prohibiting the 
acceptance of presents except within certain narrow limits. 
'Phis was in accordance with orders of the Court of Directors. 
Many people, however, thought that their signature to the 
covenant was a mere matter of form. In view’ of the prevalent 
attitude of the Court of Directors Cl^e could not suggest a 
generous increase of the salary of the East India Company’s 
servants ; but the orders of the Court of Directors prohibiting 
interference of their servants in the inland trade of the country 
w'ere ijositive and he, therefore, tried to find a way out of this 
‘difficulty by setting up a society of trade under the control of 
the Council. Clive wanted to remunerate only the sui)erior 
servants of the Company who were given shares in the society 
of trade wdiich enjoyed a monopoly of the inland trade in sdlt, 
betelnut and tobacco, ‘the three articles next to grain pf 
•greatest consumption in the empire’. Fifty-five persons were 
to share in the proceeds of the society, including the Govethor/ 
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Clive sold his shares in 1767 to two of hjs colleagues for 
^£32,000, This monstrous scheme was disallowed by the Court 
of Directors in 1768. 

During his second Governorship, Clivers attempt to cut 
down the field allowance of the Bengal officers led to a mutinoui> 
combination of the European officers of the Company. Clive 
met this opposition with characteristic boldness. Most of the 
officers had to submit and the ringleaders were treated with 
great severity. 

ESTIMATE OF CLIVE 

Clive left India in February, 1767. He has been described 
as the acquirer of an Indian Empire for Britain but, as Mervyn. 
Davies puts it, just as the Mughal Empire was not the w^ork 
of Babur but of Akbar, so the British Empire in India was the 
work not of Clive but ef the men who followed him. ‘‘His 
gifts were too limited for the larger task. He had not the 
sympathy, nor the imagination, nor the knowledge, nor the 
understanding, nor the patience nor the endurance iicccssarv 
for the setting up of a great new system'*. 

DOUBLE CtOVERNMENT AT WORK (1767-72) 

The system of government associated with the name of 
Clive continued under his successors, Verelst (1767-69) and 
Cartier (1769-72)—the Nawab a figurehead, administration in 
the hands of the Naib Subah, Reza Khan, a nominee of the 
Company, but the English Resident at the Darbar deciding 
every matter of importance. Power remained divorced from 
responsibility. Trade abuses continued and as Becher, one of 
the Company's servants, wrote in 1769, “the fact is undoubted 
that this fine country which flourished under the most despotic 
and arbitrary government is verging towards ruin”. An 
attempt was made by Verelst to check highhandedness and 
venality by appointing English Supervisors for the Dmifdni 
' lands, but it was found in the days of Cartier that they only 
made confusion worse confounded, and as they were perniitted 
to. continue private trade tBey abused their position of authority. 
What wias really lacking was a principle of government adequate 
to the substance; In the vrords of Firminger, “The Court of 
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Directors imagined that all it. behove<i their servants to do' was 
to lie beneath the tree and let the ripe frxiit tumble into their 
open mouths*'. 

famine of 1770 

It was not until 1772 tlmt the Company decided to 'stand 
forth as the Dea'an* and assume responsibility for the admini-i 
stration of the country, but "this deci.sion jivas perhaps directly 
due to the great famine of 1770 which made Bengal 'a silent 
and deserted province*. In this terrible famine the Govern¬ 
ment relief effort was 'to the extent of ^9,000 among thirty 
millions 'of people of whom six in eve»y sixteen were officially 
admitted to have perished*. The famine was caused by the 
failure of rains Hut the Supervisors were accused of creating 
'corners’ in their attempts to preserve sufficiency of grain in 
their respective districts. Notwithstanding this terrible famine 
with its ‘dire scenes of horror/ the net collections of the year 
1771 exceeded even those of 1768. The .system of government 
was brutal and inhuman, and even the Court of Directors felt 
that the only effective cure would be the assumption of direct 
responsibility. 


F( >R FURTHER STUDY 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

REVIVAI, of the MARATHAS and rise of MYSORE 

SECTION I 

RESHWA MADHAV RAO I 

REVIVAL OF THE MARATHAS AFT,ER 17OI 

The third battle of^Panipat seemed to mark the begimiin^^ 
of the end of Maratha Imperial power.^ Rut Maratha recovery 
A\a^ very rapid and Peshwa Madhav Rao I (1761-72), son and 
successor of Balaji Baji ^Kao, is entitled to the highest praise 
for this unexpected recovery of the Maratha Empire from the 
effects of the stunning blo\v at Paiiipal. 

WAR WITH NIZAM ALI 

Madhav Rao I was in his sexentL-enth year when he 
succeeded his father. His uncle Raghunath Rao, a veteran 
soldier who was very fond of pov er, became the regent. Nizam 
Ali, who had practically ousted Salabat Jang from power at 
Hyderabad, tried to take advantage of Maratha misfortune and 
marched witli about 60,000 troops towards Poona. The 
Marathas clo.sed their ranks. Nizam Ali was defeated in a 
decisive battle in January, 1762, but Raghunath Rao, who was 
IKThaps anticipating a struggle for power with his nephew, 
granted him very favourable terms. Disputes now began between 
the uncle and the nephew\ Raghunath Rao was supjiorted by 
the Nizam. The Peshwa submitted to his uncle, but the uti- 
,, usually^,fine character of this youngmaii enabled, him steadily to 
%et the upperhand. In 1763 he helped his uncle to defeat the 
Niiam in the battle of Rakshasbhuvan on the Godavari river, 

Raghunath Rao again granted very favourable terms, to the 
rut?r of Hyderabad. 
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war with IIAIDVR AI.I 

The Peshwa turned his attention against H,aidar Ali whpse 
rising power had become a menace to the Maratha territory 
between the Krislnia and the Tungabhadra and who had already 
encroached on the Maratha sphere of influence nortli of Myscjre. 
Haidar Ali was coniidctely defeated in 1764-65, but. Raghunath 
Rao i)revailed iii)on the Peshwa to grant him favourable terms. 
Another campaign in 1766-6^ further checked the growing 
power of Haidar Ali. The Peshwa also brofight about the final 
submi>sioii of Janoji Bhonslc of Perar, a Maratha confederate, 
‘who was in league with tlic enemies of the Maratha Empire like 
the Nizam and Haidar Ali. Raghunath Rao, eager for iiower 
and anxious to join these enemies of tfie Marathas, had to be 
placL-d under reslrgiint. 

RI£STt;KATrON OV MARATHK TOWER IN 1;HE NORTH 

The Peshwa next sent two exi)edilions: one to the North 
to recover the i)Ower and influence which the Marathas had in 
Mahva, Rajputana and the Doab before Panipat, and another 
to the South to crush Haidar Ali. The southern exi^dition 
(1769-72) was brilliantly successful. The Pe.shwa himself led it 
but as he fell ill and returned to Poona, Trimbak Rao was 
nominated as the leader of the exi)edition. He completely 
defeated Haidar Ali near Scriiigapatam ; but the Peshwa was 
dying and this news emboldened Haidar. Though Trimbak 
Rao*s position u’as strong it was not possible under the circum¬ 
stances to strive for the comidete overthrow of Haidar ; a treaty 
had to be concluded that left Haidar in possession of resources 
that still made him a formidable aiitagcmist. In the North, the 
leaders of the Maratha expedition succeeded in re-occupying 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, in exacting tribute from the Rajput 
chiefs, in crushing the Jats and Rohillas, and also in occupying 
Delhi. They brought the fugitive Mughal Emperor Shah 
.Alam 11 , a Britisli ])ensioner at Allahabad, back to the 
Imperial capital (1772). The Peshwa’s premature death in 
November, 1772, was responsible for the return of the Maratha 
army to the South, and this hasty return undid its work in the. 
North. In thq- words of Grant Duff, ‘'The plains of Panipat 
were not more fatal to the Maratha empire than the early end 
of this excellent prince’'. 
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SECTION 11 

HAIDAR ALI 

early career 

While the Maratha power was aj^aiii making itself felt in 
the North as also in the South, the small State of Mysore under 
Haidar Ali became a factor in t^jie power politics of those days. 
Haidar was an adventurer of exceptional ability» He began 
his career as a Naik in the army of Nanjaraj, the commander- 
in-chief of the Mysore State, and very soon became his favourite. 
In the service of Nanjaraj he took part in the Anglo-French 
conflict at Trichinopoly and there he gained his experience of 
the art of war. He was appointed Faujdar of Dindigul in 1755- 
He took advantage of the bankruptcy of the Mysore State and 
the mutinous condition bf the Mysore soldiery to oust Nanjaraj 
and to become the virtual ruler of Mysore, the nominal King- 
being retained as a mere figure liead. His Dewati Khande Rao 
in his turn vStrovc to oust him from power and sought Maratha 
help for this purpose. But the Panipat campaign diverted 
Maratha attention. Khande Rao was not elTectively supported 
and Haidar succeeded in overwhelming him. In 1761 he became 
safely established in supreme authority in Mysore. 

TERRITORIAL EXPANSION AM) WAR MTTB THE MARATHAS 

Hsidar now embarked upon a career of conquest and 
seized Sira, Bidnur (Nagar), Sunda and other places. But he 
had to reckon with the Marathas. Peshwa Madhav Rao was 
alive to this danger. The Maratha-Mysore wars of -1764-65^ 
1766-67, and 1769-72 diminished his ix)wer and prestige and 
might liavc ruined Haidar altogether but for the fatal illness 
and premature death of the Peshwa- Taking advantage of the 
chaos and confusion in Maratha affairs that followed the demise 
^ of Peshwa Madhav Rao, Haidar conquered Bellary, Gooty>. 
Chitaldrug as also the Maratha territory between the Krishna,! 
and the Tungabhadra. He also secured Cuddapah. Towards 
the south he had already succeeded in bringing Coorg and! 
Malabar under his sway. All Maratha attempts to cKe^k 
advance to the Krishna in the years 1776^^78 
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Marathas were allied with the Nizam in their effort to, stent this 
tide of expansion. As a French writer puts it, “By steps rather 
slow but sustained, by a constant good fortune, he has fotiued 
a new power, comparable to a torrent that upsets and destroys 
all that it meets on the way”. 


RELATIONS THE ENGLISH 

Witli the Englisli Haid^’s relations were not friendly. 
There was enmity between Muhammad Ali of Arcot and Haidar 
Ali. Besides intense ]>ersonal dislike, territorial disputes con¬ 
cerning certain districts also caused friction betw^eeii these two 
Muslim rulers. Tlic bungling diplomacy of the Government of 
Madras which controlled the Arcot Nawab precipitated a crisis. 
The Madras Government entered into an alliance with the 
Nizam in 1766 and agreed to help him w^ith a British detach¬ 
ment. The Nizam advanced into the Mysore territory with his 
British auxiliaries at a time when Peshwa Madhav Rao I was 
also pressing Haidar very hard. Haidar prevailed upon the 
Peshwa to grant him i>eace ; he also w^on the Nizatn over and 
induced him to join him in his project of the invasion of the 
dominions of the Nawab of Arcot and the British. The un- 
in-ovoked enmity of the British made him furious and he in¬ 
vaded the Carnatic .along with the Nizam. Thus the First 
Anglo-Mysorc War (1767-69) began. Haidar and the Nizam 
were defeated by Colonel Smith in the battles of Changama and 
Trinomali (1767). The Nizam withdrew and later concluded a 
separate peace with the Madras Government (1768). Haidar was 
not to be so easily thwarted. He knew thoroughly well how' to 
keep the effects of his defeats confined within narrow limits. 
He was to some extent successful against other British com- 
niaiidants though he was not able to defeat Colonel Smith. 
The war dragged on. At the head of his swift cavalry Haidar 
made a sudden dash and approached Madras in March, 1769. 
The panic-stricken Madras Council was thus compelled to con¬ 
clude a treaty providing for mutual restitution of conquests and 
a defensive alliance (April, 1769)* 

As a realist, Haidar felt that this defensive alliance must 
be the mainstay of his foreign policy. The Nizam was un- 
dep^dable. The iPeshwa was his principal enenay who had 
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twice defeated him and seized valuable territory from hinf. 
British tnilitarjr power tnight be utilized in a defensive alliance 
against the Marathas. But when the Marathas again invaded 
his territory (1769-72) he requejsted! the British in \faitt to come 
to his aid. The Madras Government was shifty, intractable 
and undependable. Even after 1772 he trieil to bring about a 
closer rapproachnient with Muhammad Ali and the Madras 
Government. But he grew disgusted with tlieir shifts and sub¬ 
terfuges. He felt 4 hat he had to reckon with the prosfject of 
their joining an offensive alliance against him in future. When 
the First Anglo-Maratha War (1775-82! began, the Marathas 
witli a better sense of the realities of the situation aj>x)roached 
him and the active afiti-Maratha phase of his career ended. 
War with the British being more or less inevitable after this,^ 
the main preoccupation of his life as tliat of his son later on 
wa§ to crUvSh the Britislu As Haidar told a British ambassador 
later, he decided to expunge the English name from the 
Carnatic. 


SECTION JII 

OUDH AND THE ROHILLA WAR 

REVISION OF CUVK*S FOREIGN iW.ICV BY WARREN HASTINGS 

When the Marathas reappeared in Northern India in 1769, 
occupied Delhi in 1771 and induced the Mughal Emperor to 
come to Delhi and place himself under Maratha protection, 
Warren Hastings, Goveimor of Bengal (1772-74) > naturally found 
that in the changed circuinstanc(!s Clive’s foreign policy 
required revision. The districts of Kora and Allahabad had 
been given to the Mughal Emperor. Now that he was in 
Maratha custody and the Maratha menace was real, Hastings 
decided to restore Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab of Oudh 
who was to pay 50 lakhs for this restoration. The payment 
of the tribute of 26 lakhs to Shah Alam was also discontinued. 
The other imtjortant British problem in foreign affairs con¬ 
cerned Rohilkhaud. 


* See pp. 497 , 499-500. 
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BRITISH TRKATY WITH OUDH (1773) 

‘Tlie central pillar of Hastings's foreign policy was the 
alliance \\ith C)udh^^ He tried to strengthen Oiidh in every 
way. He concluded a treaty-'with the Nawab of Oiidh at 
Benares in August, 1773. He sought to establish a definite 
agreement with Shuja-ud-daula in place of the loose manner 
in which British concerns with him were conducted. The 
Nawab raised the question (^f Rohilkhand, which was now 
exposed to Waratha invasion. The Rohilla Afghans formed a 
loose confederacy and ruled over a fertile country along the 
liase of the Himalayas Warren Hastings referred to the 
strategic importance of the Rohilla country in the following 
words, “It is to the ])rovince of Oudh, in resi>ect to both its. 
geographical and iiolitical relations, exactly Avhat Scotland was 
to England before the reign of Queen Filizabetli. The reduction 
of this territory would have completed the defensive line of the 
^'’'izier^s dominions and f)f course left us less to defend, as he 
subsists <ni our strengtli entirely”. This was the policy under¬ 
lying w^hat is called the Rohilla War. 

thf: rohilla war (177^) 

The events leading up lo the Rohilla w’ar and the details of 
the war are not ]Peasant reading. In June, r77-> Hafiz Rahamat 
Kliaii, the Rohilla chief, agreed to i)ay Shuja-ud-daula 40 lakhs 
if he succeeded in comi)elling the Marathas to withdraw from 
the Rohilla country. The treaty was signed in tlie prc.setice of 
Sir Robert Barker, the British commander-in-chief. The 
Marathas withdrew, came again in 177.5, but again withdrew’. 
They had soon to return to the Deccan on account of domestic 
complications following the death of Pesluva Madhav Rao I. 
Shuja-ud-daula demanded payment from the Rohillas but they 
declined to pay. When the treaty of Benares was concluded 
he wanted British help to punish the Rohillas and to conquer 
Rohilkhand. He promised to meet all the expenses of the cam¬ 
paign and to pay a sum of 40 lakhs. Hastings agreed. The 
Nawab,. however, changed his mind. But in February, 1774, 
the vacillating Nawab asked for British aid in terms of the 
treaty of Benares. ^ A British army under Colonel Champion 
marched to Rohilkhand and, with Oudh forces, defeated and 
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killed Hafiz Rahamat Khan at Mirankatra in April, 1774* The 
Rohillas were driven out and the country was incorporated 
within the dominions of Oudh. 

The Nawab Wazir had at one stage desired to give up the 
Rohilla expedition to which Warren Hastings had readily 
agreed. Hastings wrote then, was glad to be freed from the 
Rohilla expedition because I was doubtful of the judgment 
which would have been passed ^ipon it at home, where I see 
too much stress laid upon general maxims and too little atten¬ 
tion giveji to the circumstances which require an exception to 
be made for them”. Sir Alfred lyvall criticises the political 
immorality of the whole transaction. He writes, shifty line 
.of policy is far more ^unsafe than a weaker frontier”. The 
invasion was unprovoked and the operatioiis of < )udli troops 
were uncontrolled. The Rohillas “were in reality suppressed 
for reasons not unlike those w Inch led to tlie i)olitical destruc¬ 
tion of Poland because thev could not be trusted to hold an 
important position on the frontiers of more powerful states”. 
•Oudh had Jto be strengthened against the growing menace of 
the power ; so the Rohillas were sacrificed. The 

financial fiarj: of the transaction was the most avowedly cynical 
.aspect of it. Hastings himself observed, “The absence of the 
Marathas and the weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy 
conquest of them, and I owm that such was my idea of the 
^Company’s distress at home added 10 my knowledge of their 
wants abroad, tliat I should have been glad of any occasion to 
employ their forces, that saves so much of their pay and 
,expenses.” 


SECTION IV 

THE -FIRST ANGLO-MARATHA WAR AND THE 
SECOND ANGL04VIYS0RE WAR 

■WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAI. (1774-85) 

By strengthening and giving armed support to' Oudh, 
Warren ,H$sttngs succeeded in building up ‘a firm breakwater 
'.against the incessant fluctuations of predatory warfare that 
.distractcfd'No^hern India’ ; but as Govemor-GeneraV (1774-85) 
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lie found tte British power in India entangled by the Bombay 
Govei^nment in a war with the Marathas, and some years later 
the bungling diplomacy of the Madras Government was respon¬ 
sible for a war with Haidar Ali and the Nizam. Hastings found 
himself in the midst of a tremendotis conflict against a combina¬ 
tion of the most formidable powers in India—the Marathas, the 
Nizam, Haidar Ali—^as also the Euroi^ean rival in India—France. 


ORIGIN OK THK FIRST ANGI.O-MARATIIA WAR * 

After the death of Peshwa Madhav Rao I in 1772 his brother 
Narayan Rao succeeded, but he was murdered nine months 
later (1773) by some adherents of his yncle Raghunath and 
confusion began in Maratha history. Raghunath was recognised 
as the Peshwa, but the birth of a posthumous son to Narayan 
Rao led to the development of a concerted opposition.^ The 
child was formally invested as the Peshwa aiid Ragliuiiatli Rao 
became an exile and pretender. The Bombay Governnieni in 
their anxiety to secure possession of the adjoining island of 
Salsettc entered into an agreement with him. They seized the 
island of Salsettc by force and concluded with him a treaty 
known as the treaty of Surat on 7th March, 1775. Raghunath 
Rao agreed to cede in perpetuity the islands of Salsetle and 
Bassein with a share of the revenues of the Broach and Surat 
districts. The English agreed to assist him with a force of 2,500 
Avhose cost he would defray. Thus began a war between the 
Council of Regency at Poona and the Oovenuiient of Boinba>. 


THK FIRST ANGLO-MARATHA WAR (l 775 - 82 )« 

Colonel Keatinge w'as sent with troops to Gujarat to act 
in concert with Raghunath Rao who was there. After some 
skirmishes a battle was fought with the Poona troops at Adas 
(Arras) on i8th May, 1775. Keatinge won, but at a heavy cost. 
In the meantime • the Supreme Government at Calcutta ex- 
pres.sed its disapproval of the treaty of Surat, declaring the 
war to be ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and unjust*.^ 
Inspite of the protest of the Bombay Government (^olonel Upton 
was sent from Calcutta to negotiate with tlie Poona Govern- 

^ See GenealogRal Table, p. 444. 
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ment. He conchicje^ a treaty which h known as the tveetjr, 
Pwrandhar (March, 1776). The treaty of S^rat was formaljjyA 
annulled. Raghunath Rao was to get a generous pension afod 
to reside iu Gujarat. Salsette was to be retained by the English 
if the Governor-General so desired. The provisions of this 
treaty included the cession of Broach revenues and payment of 
12 lakhs to defray the war expen&es. 

Raghunath Rao could not understand the nature o£ this 
interference and hf decided on his part to refuse these tprjns. 
The Bombay Goveninicnt afforded him asylum at Surat in 
violation of tlie treaty of Purandhar. In this unsettled state, 
of affairs a despatch arrived from the Court of Directors in 
which they approved 'under every circumstance* of the treaty 
of Surat. This emboldened the Bombay Government to dis- 
reg'ard the treaty of Purandhar and they invited Raghunath 
Rao to Boinbay. Another despatch of the Court of Directors in 
1778 further emboldened the Bombay Government to form a, 
fresh alliance with Raghunath Rao on the basis of the treaty 
of Surat. Suspicions of French intrigue at Poona added to the 
existing complications. The Bombay Government decided that 
Raghunath Rao .should be installed at Pcxma as Regent for the 
young Pesliwa Madhav Rao Narayan and Nana Faclnavis, the 
leading Minister, and his Council of Regency should be ousted. 
They sent, an expedition towards Poona in November, 177 <^- 
The army was composed of 3,000 men. It proceeded up the 
ghais but, confronted by a big Maratha army, fell back, and 
at Wadgaon found further retreat to be impossible. A conven¬ 
tion disgraceful to British political and military prestige was- 
signed at Wadgaon and the humiliated British army was allowetl 
to retire (January, 1779). To avoid surrender Raghunath took 
refuge with the Maratha chief Mahadji Sindhia. 

The Convention of Wadgaon was repudiated by Hastings,. 
He had already sent a detachment under Leslie whom he had 
mstructccl to march by the land route to Boinbay, Leslie 
embroiled himself with the chiefs in Bunddkhand, But he died 
in October, 1778^ and w^as succeeded in command by Goddard 
who led his detachment to Surat in safety. This successful ^ 
march across the breadth of the Indian continpt inct^ased , 
jJneStige of British arms. Raghunath 
ctistody of • ,Mabadji Sindhia to pf G 
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^cotMrding to Grant Duif, this escape WAS idaha^ji's contrivaneR, 
Put Raghunath Rao could no longer be regarded as of any itif* 
portatice and for all practical purposes the English now becftinb , 
a principal in this contest. 

A general confederacy was now formed against the Bngiyh. 

It was composed of the Marathas, Haidar AU and the Niaajtu. 
The insane desire of the Bombay Government to show what 
they could do on their own JInitiative was only surpassed by 
the diplomatic bliuiders perpetrated by the ]®adras Government. 
The Nizam was alienated by a treaty concluded in 1779 by the 
S^adraS; Government with his brother Basalat Jang, .whom they 
took under their protection on condition of his allowing them 
to rent the district of Guntur. Haidar had become anti'EngliSl^, 
because he could not persuade the Madras Government to ent^” 
into a defensive alliance which he might utilise against the 
Marathas He became exasperated by the British capture of 
Mahe, a French possession ui Malabar, by the Basalat Jang 
affair, by frequent boundary disputes, and as a consequence of 
constant friction in Malabar. The Wadgaon Convention helped 
the building of this hostile confederacy The Poona Govern¬ 
ment recognised Haidar’s conquests as far as the Krishna. Jt 
was arranged that the Nizam would invade the Northern 
Sarkar^, Haidar would invade the Carnatic, Mudhoji Bhonsle 
of Berar would attack Bengal, and the Poona Government 
would continue the war on the Bombay side Haidar could 
also count upon the possibility of French co-operation France 
and England were at war since 1778. Mudhoji was, however, 
bought off by Hastings, who also succeeded in securing the 
neutrality of the Nizam by giving up buntur in 1780. 

Warren Hastings struck hard. Goddard, having concluded 
a trcAty with Fateh Singh Gaikwad, carried Ahmadabad by 
assault in February, 1780. Hastings won over the Rana of 
Gohad, who might be expected to give sufficient ttotffile to 
Mahadji Sindhia*. In order to support him he despa^hsd, 
Captain Pophara from Bengal. Popham escaladed the strong 
fort of Gwalior in August, 1780, assisted by spies supplied by 
the Rana of Gohad. It was followed by important consequence^* 
Idahadji Sindhia ‘had to hurry to the north. Ood#R«| 

ciqittired Basscin in* December, t 7 ^, aqd defeated tl 
foeiay in the Konkan. But be made the mi^aijsR of 
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to the Bhore Gh«t. * He allowed himself to be ^tattgled -by- 
Nana Fadnavis in negotiations which led to nothing, and Iti 
his effort to retire on Kalyan and Bombay to canton for the 
rains he suffered a reverse 

While these events were happening on the Bombay coast 
the plan of Warren Hastings to create a powerful diversion in 
^e heart of Smdhia’s leriitory was further developed. Colonel 
Caniac invaded M^lwa and in February, 1781, reduced Siprt> 
advanced to Sironj and succeeded m surprising Sindhia’s camp 
and frightening him Sindhia showed willmgness to come to 
terms. He concluded a separate treaty with the British in, 
October, 1781, and boipid himself to stand neutral The British 
army recrossed the Jumna 

tJiaATy Of sAi.BAi (1782) 

Warren Hastings had earlier a plan of mediation through 
Mtldboii Bhonsk, but it was now considered better to negotiate 
'With the Poona Varbar through Mahadji Sindhia. The treaty 
of Salbai was concluded on the 17th May, 1782, Sindhia being 
at the same time the plenipotentiary ot the Peshwa and the 
mutual guarantee of both parties for the due performance of 
ihe treaty. The British secured Salsette but restored the terri¬ 
tory conquered since the treaty of Purandhar Raghunath Rao 
Was granted a generous pension by the Poona Government 
The Peshvva^and the English undertook that their allies should 
maiutain peace with one another. It was proiuded in the treaty 
that Haidar was to be obliged to relinquish the territory he 
had conquered from the English and the Nawab of Arcot. This 
Article was never acted upon and the treaty itself was not ratified 
at Popna until after the death of Haidar in December, 1782. 
'*The Maratba prime minister (t.e., Nana Fadnavis), a man ot 
high degree in statecraft, saw that by bolding it in. suspense 
'ibfsfir the belligerents he could keep in his hands the balance 
between Hai^r Ali or Tipu and Hastings.” The 
gave the British 'peace with thq Marathas for twenty 
and poss^sh^n of ^Isette, but the war impbsed'a h^gtvy 
. lii^dial btU^d^t.^ 

I’K .. 
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tfiR SECOND ANGIyO-MySORE WAR (178O-84) 

The Second Anglo-Mysore war began in July, 1780. 
Though the Nizam and Bhonsle did not co-operate, Haidar 
succeeded in giving the British, in the words of MacLeod, 
second in command at Madras, 'a damned rap over the knuckles’* 
He entered the Carnatic with an army of about 90,000* The 
Madras Government was unprepared and in the opening stages 
of the campaign its Commander-in-Chief, {Jir Hector Munro, 
the well-known hero of Buxar, showed the greatest indecision, 
amounting almost to imbecility. Haidar created a circle of deso¬ 
lation around Madras, its lines of communications, * and round 
Vellore It was not wanton and indiscriminate destruction but 
a war measure. With certain exceptions due to the exigencies 
of the niilitarv situation, the country he conquered below the 
ghat^ was as w^cll piotected as possibly Assisted by his son 
Tipn, he overwhelmed at Pollilore a detachment of about 4,000 
under BailHc that was marching from Guntur to Conjeveram tp 
join Munro. Munro fidgeted m indecision within the hearing 
of the guns and after this disaster withdrew^ as precipitately as 
he could to Madras. 

When Warren Hastings heard of this state of things he 
made a supreme effort. He sent Sir Eyre Coote, with reinforce¬ 
ments in men and money, to lead the campaign against Haidar 
Ali A French fleet under D’Orves appeared on the Madras 
coast. When Sir Kyre Coote arrived with his army at Cuddalore 
from Madras, the French fleet put a stop to his siipj^lies coming 
by the sea* Haidar with his aimy cut off his communications 
by land. Coote’s position at Cuddalofe resembled that of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, but for some inexplicable reason 
D’Orves sailed awav and Coote could now’ secure provisions 
from Madras by sea On account of the incapacity of the 
French admiral, Haidar missed the greatest opportmiity of his 
career. The Cuddalore escapade of Coote must be regarded as 

of the greatest events in Indo-British history* 

After this Coote gained three victories over Haidar in 
succession—Porto Novo (ist July, 1781), ^second battle 
PdUJlore (August 27th, i 7 ^x), Sholinghur, ^ptember: 

But these British victories did not lead to much* Haida^^ 
merely lost the ground on which he stood. With his swfiEt 
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cavalry he commanded the communications, and the British 
were not ablo to move into the interior from the scacoa&t because 
they could not get sufficient supplies. Early in 1782 a power¬ 
ful French squadron appeared in the Indian Ocean under vtlie 
brilliant Admiral de Suffrein. Five indecisive ''actions were 
fought between him and the British admiral Sir Edward Hughes. 
But as a consequence of these engagements superiority rested 
with the French. According to the French plan Bussy, the 
old French leader of the days of *Dupleix and Eally, was to land 
with an army and co-operate with Haidar, but he did not land 
until after Haidar’s death. Either by bad management or bad 
fortune France never had in India an able general or an able 
admiral at the right fnoment. Suffrein arrived off Pondichery 
a year too late, while at the summit of Haidar's fortune the 
indolent or cowardly D'Orves robbed Haidar of an otherwise 
certain triumi^h. » 

In his campaign of i7^"2, Haidar had only one major victory* 
to boast ot: Tijm surrounded a detaclinient of 2,000 under 
Braithwaitc at Taiijorc and compelled their surrender. Haidar 
died in December, 1782. The war continued even after* his 
death. But peace was concluded between England and France 
ill June, 17S3. A British attempt to take Bidiiur failed dis¬ 
astrously. Tipu besieged Mangalore which the British had 
occupied. A British army under Colonel F'ullarton occupied 
Coimbatore in November, J783. l;ord Macartney, Governor of 
Madras, became impatient to conclude a treaty and Tipu agreed. 
The treaty of Mangalore (March, 1784) concluded the war on 
the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests and liberation 
of prisoners of war. 'Hastings did not like the terms of this 
treaty. 

achievement 01^ HASTINGS 

In connection with the First Anglo-Maratha and the, 
Second Anglo-Mysore Wars Warren Hastings . made the 
'following claimi,, ‘T had no more concern in the origin and ' 
commencement .(Sf the Maratha war than the Lord Advocate 
df Scotland. . * have been the instrument of saving one . 
Pre!?idency fraj^^Eamy and both from annihilation.’’ 
dmng the pari^ 4 'played in saving the and hiiidrna\ 

.Presidencies claim must be regarded m modest. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

GRCJWTH 01? BRITISH ADMINISTRATION (i772*i793) 

.J. » 

SECTION I 

c, WARREN HASTINGS 


END OF DuUBlvE GOVERNMENT 

( Warreii Hastings became Gove rnor of Bengal ■ in %pril, 
1772, and Governor-General in OctoSer, i774rV vSir AlffeTTiyall 
says that he 'showed a genius ^ for pione eri ng administration* . 
The Company decidec^ to abandon the Dual system of intc^iial 
governmen t. /As Connor Hastings had not the least difficulty 
in managing his Council of r 2 or 13 members ; he succeeded ih 
establishing his personal ascendancy.) (He sought to bring 
freedom into the markets of Bengal. He tota lly abolished the 
use of Dustuck or free pa^ which exempted the Company’s 
servants or agents from Government dues and of which such 
fraudulent' use was made.^ )/As the Company was now the 
C^veniment there was no difficulty in enforcing this. He also 
oppressed t he Zamiudari chokeyi' or customs houses. Only; 
five central customs houses were henceforth to be maintaihed 
Jt^Calcutta, Hughli, Mur^iidaba^ Patna and Dacca. Customs 
duties were Imvered to a "fixSTfate~^f 2 % percent, on all^ 
goods jgxcept the rnonojxdies of salt^ l)etelnut and tpbacco^ and 
this duty was to be paid b y'all alike^. Warren Hastings earned 
out this reform which was long overdue at the instance the 
Court of Directors.] 

jThe Company’s decision to 'stand forth as the Dewan* 
involved the abolition of the offices of Nadb Dewan of Btogal 


and B iliar. Reza Khan and /Shi tab R ai were not only 
but prosecuted for peculation in^ccordance with the instructions 
o{ the Court of Directors, but they were honourably 
gatings r educe d the Nawab ’s pension ^ich had a l ready bee n 
btp ughit dowOrom 32 IdkhJ^t ^Klakhs^ 
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REVENUE SYSTEM OF HASTINGS 

t 

(Hastings had, however, the greatest difficulty in devasini^^ 
a simple system of land revenue administration ,Xhe failed ill 
this task. ^ The existing s>stem has been desciibed as an 
‘impenetrable labyrinth of vhicli the key was sought idf vain'-, 
Clive had retained the old organisation Warren Hastings 
sought to create;, his o\mi machinery for assessment and 
collection. The Zanundais of^Bengal were even in the days of 
Akbar ‘nch, powerful and numerous' In* the early vears of 
the eighteenth centur^, when Murshid Quli Khan was the 
Dewan and Nazim of Bengal, the hereditary character of the 
ZamfhdarS' connection with the land was recognised, though 
that mastertul ruler h is lett behind him a tradition as a chastiser 
of Zamindars Bet>idcs the Zammdar , another existing revenue 
agency was the KanungQ, who was the registrar of a district^ 
the custodian of its records 

(Hastings did not co-operate with these existing agenci^) 
( He appointed a Committee of Circuit to tour through various 
districts It was decided to fann the le venue for five veaya 
to th e highes t biddcrs ^m ordeiL^ to ascertain the true val^ 
oLlhe land) ( Th e lesult was naturally disastrous the country^ 
already ruined bv the famine of 1770, fell into the hands of 
speculators who rack-ieiited and absconded ) ( The o pfaiotilf 
gained groiipd that it w Qu ld__bc _ig^_hjstter jo deal.jul 3 il^c 
Za mindars who wer e nien o f sub s tance and chaiactei and could 
be depended upon^^y(^ ^e Pre sident and j^i mcil formed — 
Committe^oFKcVelTde and revenue administratio n was placed 
^rectly lS^ erJ^bejr confi^ The K hal^ (or the treasuryoffice) 
was removed from Murshixlabad to Calcutta In each di strict 
the ^Supervisor „ (uuder the name erf a s-^isted by au 

Indian De wan, was made responsible fo r reven ue admimsti^Uon V 

In 7772 the Court ot Direclois scut orders to recall the 
Collector^ and .to adopt other measures for the collection 4>f 
revenue. A Committee of Revenue w^as set up at Calcutta 
consisting of two members of the Council au^ three senior 
servants below the Council to supervise the work in the distriots. 
T*hey were to, be assisted by the Ray Rayan, an Indian 
offiidal ‘Who was supervising the work of the Indian VeiuOns.^ 
Occasional inspectors could be sent. ^The three provinefe^wej^e 

> r ^ 
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temporarily to be divided mto mx divisions, each iHil# a 
Provincial Council, each consi<,ting of a chief and fcntr aeaKar 
servauta of the Company Each district was to be under cp 

Indian Vewaft, thg CoUectoi being withdrawn 

¥ 

JITDICIAI, S%TOM Ot HAijllNGfa 4 

, (The Governorship of W^arreu Hastings marks the beginning 
of an admmistratiye service separated from the commercial 
organisation) (The greatest achievement of Warren Hastings as 
Governor was the creation of judicial courts') From Mughal 
times there was a elose eonneetion between land revenue and 
tivif justice (in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Ciicuit, two courts were estabhshed in each 
district—the Mufasul Dewani Adalat over which the Collector 
presided, and the f aujdan Adalat (or the court of criminal 
police)^where the Qasi or the Mufti expounded the law and 
Inflicted pftnishment and the Collector attended with a view 
to regulate the proceedings At the Presidency of Fort William 
superior courts were established—the ^adr Denani Adalat to 
de^ with appeals fiom the Mufassil Diwant 4dalat^, and the 
Nizamat idalat to deal with appeals from the 1 aujdan 
Adalali Ovei the Sadi Dcmatn idala‘ the President with two 
members of the Council presided , over the Sadr Nizamat Adalat 
a chief officer of justice appointed b\ the 'Sazim presided 
bupervision was also exeicised over criminal justice so that the 
Compani’s administration m the charactei of tlie King's 
Deuan might be satisfied ) 

The tendencj of Warren Hastings to centiah/e is clearly 
visible “In transferring from Mmshidabad to Calcutta the 
seat of the supreme couits of justice, the head seat of revenue 
administration and the Khalsa, Hastings was instituting a 
pohev deliberately designed to make the last named place the 
capital of British Bengal ” “Under the plea that they were 
«cttng withi^ the constitution of the Mughal the Cont* 

? ppiy's servants bifilt up a system of internal governmeftt and 
when the walls of their government had reached a ^ceictain 
Iratght^ the sun of the British crown rose to- its nleridiaii 
^ ahoi^w cast by the setting constellation of the Mujilial 

foi ever " '* 
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HARlmaS AND HIS COUNCIL 

After the passing of the Regulating Act Warren Hastings 
aA Governor-General was, during the period 1774-76, constantly 
outvoted in his small Council by Francsi^, Clavering and 
Moiisott. In 1776 Monson died ana Hastings^ held the 
mastery by his casting yote. Clavering died in Ailgust, 1777, 
and Hastings's control over the Council was thereby greatly 
strengthened. On the whole he retained his mastery until his 
departure from India in 1785*. One of tho consequences of his 
quarrel with the Council was the creation of a spirit of partisan¬ 
ship tliroughout the entire service, but the new Council also 
brought new spirit of enquiry. Sir Philip Francis showed 
a remarkable grasp of the revenue pr(A>lem and in his minutes 
advocated a fixed settlement with the Zamitidars. The idea 
might have been suggested by some district crfficers but Francis 
must be described as ‘the original promoter of the Permanent 
Settlement of BengaP. 

DEVELOPMKNT of HASTINGS'S REVENUE WUCY 

Hastings gradually came to favour settlement for a life or 
two joint lives. He appointed a Commission in 1770 kfitowm 
as the Amini Commission ; it collected valuable data. But the* 
IHrectors' policy of marking time in view of conflicting data 
was responsible tor annual settlements Warren Hastings, 
master of his Council, was, however, responsible for carrying 
to completion his favourite policy of centralisation The Pro¬ 
vincial Councils were dissolved and their powers were 
transferred to the Committee of Revenue. The Collectors were 
re-appointed but were denied any interference with the new 
settlement of revenue. “It w^as hoped that a central authority 
aloof from the corruption of the country would be able almost 
unaided to control an unknown and antiquated system". As 
Sir John Shore put it m 1783, “the real state of the districts 
is now lcs$ known and the revenue less understood than in 
“ 1:774." Wargfen H$,3tings thus failed to devise a system of land 
revenue adminisjaration that could be regarded ^ workable. 

*' • • 
BSGJNNINOS op civil, SERVICB 

Another limitation eliould also be noted so far aa 
growth of Biti^h adniitiistratk>n was conce^d. Hastings UaA 

it 
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the foundations of 6 civil service, distinct from commer€!«> but * 
he could not create very healthy traditions for it as he made 
many improper appointments to gratify persons in power. This 
demoralised his system. He seemed the support of the 
Archbishop of Yc^k by siiving the control of Benares to his 
son aged ;ai, and of Sullivan, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, by granting the opium contract to his son who sold it 
for j(34.o,ooo It should not be forgotten that he was the 
principal servant of a chartered ®corameicial Company, not a 
senatorial Proconsul like Cornwallis and Wellesley, and in his. 
shaky position he had to compromise to a large extent witji 
evil. But there is one redeeming feature. He had not th^ 
distrust of Indian ageiigy that characterised the administrative 
system of Lord Cornwallis who built on the foundations laid 
bv him. 

r 

IMPJ$ACHMENT OF HASTINGS (1788-1705) 

An estimate of the achievements of Warren Hastings as an 
administrator rai^-es ceitain controversial issues. On his return 
to England he was impeached by the House of Commons before 
the House of Lords on some grave charges—his treatment of 
Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudh, his fraudulent contracts, 
as also the presents and bribes which he took. He w^as sought 
to be impeached for the Rohilla Wai, but the Commons did 
not sanction the inclusion of this among the articles of 
impeachment 

CAvSE OF N\NDA KUMAR {177S) 

e 

Suspicion also attaches to him m connection with the 
Nanda Kumar case The facts of this case are well-known. 
Nanda Kiunar, an influential Brahmin who had held important 
' posts under the Nawabs, accused Warren Hastings in the 
Council of taking a heavy bribe for nominating. Moni Begam^ 
the widow of Mir Jafar, as the guardian of the Nawab. 
Hastings had taken a sum or 150,000 rupees as his allowance 
dittjng his ‘•tay at Murshidabad. Therefore, there was, some 
substratum of truth in the charge of Nanda Kumat. While 
this was being enquired into, Nanda Kumar was committed* 
for tri^l on a charge of forgery brought against him by a' 
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banker’s agent ; he was found guilty by the Supreme Court 
and j>\ii to, death^ as it was generally believed, nominally for 

forgery but really for accusing the Governor-General. Cdllusion 
between the Governor-General and the Cbtief Justice of the 
Supreme Court cannot be proved. BuV in the words of 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Iinpey, the Chief Justice, was always inclined 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Hastings and later even 
gave ‘legal countenance to raids upon the Begams’ money 
bags’. It was a lit case foi* reprieve as Act under which 
Nanda Kumar was condemned was of doubtful application to 
India, and tlie idea of forgery as a capital offence was opposed 
to the customs and manners of the country. No Indian after 
Nanda l^umar was executed for forgc%' and later, in 1802, the 
JndgCvS of the Supreme Court expressly aclniit^d that the crime 
was not capital. * The condemned man was afso the accuser of 
the Govenlor-fGeneral. The Chief Justice had the power of 
reprieve which he did not exercise, and lliere is also evidence 
to prove that one of the dependents of Warren Hastings 
attempted to' i)revent* Farrer, Nanda Kumar’s counsel, from 
7)reseTiting a petition for reprieve. 


CASK OF CIIAIT SINGH (1778-1781) 

Hastings’s treatment of Chait Singh, Raja of Benares, has 
been described as ‘merciless and vindictive*. He wanted money 
for the wars against France and the Marathas. The Raja of 
Benares had great \A’ealth, He had also incurred the resent¬ 
ment of Warren Hastings. In 1777, when there was a dispute 
on the question as to whether Warrcai Hastings had resigned, 
the Raja had sent an agent to Clavering who had set himself 
up as a rival Governor-General, The Supreme Court decided 
in favour of Warren Hastings, who perhaps neverj^forgave the 
Raja for ^trying to make terms with his rival. When the*"'^ 
Maratha War .and the outbreak of hostilities with France com¬ 
pelled the Governor-General to expedients to replenish his 
treasuty, he decided to ask the Raja to pay aii extraordinary 
war subsidy of 5 lakhs, which was paid (1778)* In 17791 the 
demand was renewed and payment was made after some delay. 
In 1780 the Governor-General asked him to furnish a contigent 
cavalry. He protested and the demand was reduced. 
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to 1,000 cavalry. Me got together 500 horse and 500 iiifantry 
arid informed Hastings who had, however, by now made Up hia 
mind ’ to impose on him the extraordinary fine of 50 lakhs. 
Hastings wrote, “1 was resolved to draw from his guilt the 
means of relief to the Company's distress". He also decided 
to remove the Raja in case of non-compliance and came to 
Benares. The Raja's answers were deemed equivocal and he 
was ordered to be put under arrest. His troops resented this, 
suddenly rose, and massacred a company of Sepoys and their 
officers. Hastings had to fly to Chunar. British trooiis arrived. 
Chait Singh esca])ed to Gwalior. His territory was sequestered 
and conferred upon a nephew, the tribute being almost doubled. 
The Company got nothing out of this affair, the soldiers 
keeping what they seized as prize money. The heavy increase 
of tribute was responsible for tlie rack-renting of the Benares 
district which did not recover until the heavy financial imposi¬ 
tion was reduced. 

The question whether Chait Singh was an almost indepen¬ 
dent Raja or a ‘mere Zamindar' has been argued at Ifength- 
Even if he was a mere Zamindar it is curious to find that no 
other Zamindar was called upon to meet such extraordinary 
demands and there was no general tax levied on all Zaniindars. 
The insurrection was i)reci]>itated by the imprudence of 
Hastings. We would not be wrong in concluding that Hastings 
deserved severe censure in viev. of ‘impolitic severity and preci¬ 
pitation* about his proceedings against Chait Singh. 

GAvSE OF THK BKCAMS UF OUDH (1782) 

Ha.stings failed to get any money from Benares and turned 
to ‘ Oiidh. The state of things in Madras and Bombay 
necessitated an immediate supply of money. Nawab Asaf-ud- 
daula of Oudh, son and successor of Shuja-ud-daula, was in 
debt to the Company. He declared his inability-to pay unless 
vhis mother and grandmother, -^,ho were in possession of a very 
•considerable i;>ortion of the treasure of the late Nawab, were 
made to pay. But the Company had in 1775 guaranteed those 
Begams of Oudli in possession of their treasure and estates. 
Hastings withdrew this guarantee, and when the Nawab began 
to hang he was goaded by the British authorities. 
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Resident, Middleton, was not sufficiently energetic in applying 
coercion and was replaced by Bristow. The Begaras' mini^t^rs 
were kept in prison for many months and were for sometime 
even put in irons and deprived of food. The eunuchs were 
kept in confinement. The treasure of the Begams was seized 
in December, 1782. 

Hastings alleged that the Begams had supported the rising 
of Chait Singh. Impcy took affidavits to support the Governor- 
General. The evidence is not, however,* convincing and, as 
Roberts says, ‘it was a sordid, shabby and sorry busiiless’. It 
should be noted in this connection that, as Chait Singh made 
a present of Rs. 20,000 to Hastings to escape from his demands, 
so the Nawab of Oudh offered him ten fakhs as a bribe to release 
liiin from liis task of coercing these old relatives. Hastings 
took this bribe, employed the money in the Company's, 
service and persisted in his course of action. Well might the 
accusers of Hastings describe these as 'the donations of misery 
to power, the gilts of wretchedness to the oppressors'. Thes^ 
‘sinister fiscal operations' of Warren Hastings must be regarded 
as unworthy and indefensible. His only argument was the 
state of public emergency. 

RKSUt/r OF IMl'EACHMKNT 

The impeachment of Hastings was a long trial and though 
he was acquitted on all the counts the highest number of votes 
was recorded against him on the cases of Chait Singh and the 
Begams. The Whig party made this occasion ‘a manifesto for 
their humanitarian senlinients and an«exercise in vituperation’. 
An enquiry was certainly necessary in order that ‘the unhappy 
features of his period of office should not be allowed to become 
precedents for British policy in the East*, but the long drawn 
agony of a trial»that left him financially broken must be 
regarded as on act of British ingratitude. Warren Hastings’s 
case is best put in his own words: ‘T received the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal with incumbrances, .... I gave it both form 
and system. The valour of others acquired, I enlarged .and 
gave shape and consistency to the dominion you hold there ; 
I. preserved it. T sent forth its annies with an effective but 
^onpmiqal hand, through unknown and hostile regions, the 
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support of your other possessioas, to the retrie^l of one from 
degradation and dishonour and the other from utter loss and 
subjection .... I gave you all and you have rewarded me with 
confiscation, disgrace a^nd a life of impeachment.” 

HASTINGS AS A PATRON OF I.KARNINO 

Prom the Indian point of view the most remarkable 
^achievement of Warren Hastings v\ias his patronage of literature, 
sdiolarship and the "^arts—“Nathaniel Halhead and Sir Charles 
Wilkins as pioneers, Sir William Jones and Henry Tliomas 
Colebrooke as scholars and Hastings as their enthusiastic 
patron/' 

' riiE regulating act, 1773 

The intervention of Parliament with definite authority in 
Indian affairs was inevitable after 1757. The East India 
Company's financial embarrassments precipitated this interven¬ 
tion in 1773. The Regulating Act of 1773, pavSsed at the 
' instance of Lord North, was the first of the long series of 
Parliamentary enactments relating to India. The constitution 
of the Company in England was changed, but more iniy^OTtant 
w^as the change of the structure of tlie Government in India. 

In England the power of vote in the Court of Proprietors 
was restricted and it was provided that the Directors would 
be elected for four years. The number of Directors was 24, of 
-.whom one-fourth would retire every year. The Directors were 
required to ‘lay before the Treasiu'}" all correspondence from 
Ix^a dealing with the Revenues ; and before a Secretary of 
State everything dealing with civil or military administration'. 
Thus for the first time the‘British Cabinet was given the right 
of controlling Indian affairs, although the right was imperfect. 

As regards the government of India the Act laid down^that 
there was to be a Governor-General of Bengal who Was to l>e 
. i&sisted by four Councillors/* They were all appointed by 
name for five years and could be removed earlier only bjr the 
King on the recommendation of the Court of Directors. Future 
appointm^ts were to be made by the Company/ The vote of 

* Clav^jktg, Honsoii, Harwell, Philip Pfaucia. 
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th« majority waa to bind tho whole body, the Govenior-Geitoml 
having only a casting vote in case of an equal division. 'Tbe ; 
Governor-General and Council were vested wth the- civil and 
military government of the presidency of Fort William. They 
were also to manage and govern the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa as they were exercised 
by the President and Council or Select Committee. They were 
to superintend the subordinate Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay in the making of w 5 r and in the •conclusion of peace. 
But in case of imminent necessity or on the receipt of special 
orders from the Home Government the subordinate Presidencies 
might act otherwise. The Act also provided for the establish- 
inent of a Supreme Court of Justice by* a Royal Charter, which 
would consist of a Chief Justice^ and three puisne Judges. 
Liberal salaries * were granted to the Governor-General, 
Councillors and Judges. • 

defects of the regulating act 

Ilbert writes, “The provisions of the Act of 1773 are 
obscure and defective as to the nature and extent of the 
authority exercised by the Governor-General and his Council, 
as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and as to the 
relation between the Bengal Government and the Court”. It 
was very unfortunate that the Governor-General was not given 
the power to override his Council in the last resort.' Hastings 
argued in vain in favour of this right which was not conceded 
until 1786. Sir John Stracliey describes this plan of governing 
an Empire by a constantly shifting majority at Council board 
as 'impossible' and ‘folly’. Secondly, Calcutta's power to'con¬ 
trol the subordinate Presidencies was a mere negative pow^ir 
and nothing more. They’ were so long independent and the 
exceptions noted in the Act provided them with a disastrous 
latitude/ Bombay's dealings with the Poona Darbar during the 
First An^o-Maratha War and the relations of Madras with the. 
Nizam and Haidar Ali during the Second Anglo-Mysore War 
showed that the Act did not certainly help the development of , 
a tradition of Royalty to the Supreme Government. 


* Sir Elijah Iitipey. 
»See p, 605 , 
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Thirdly, the Supreme Court was given it^risdiction over 
British subjects in India, but the term ^British subj^t* was not 
explained. The Act avoided a declaration on the question of 
sovereignty and this was not actually done until me Charter 
Act of 18x3. It brought into existence a Court of King's 
Judges and professional men of the law but it did not define the 
field of jurisdiction, the law that was to be administered and 
the relations between the Council and the Court. A violent 
quarrel between the cExecutive and the Judiciary thus developed. 
The Judges felt that they were entrusted with the task of 
dealing ^vith oppression in the executive government ; but there 
is no doubt that the government of the country was seriously 
disturbed because the ^Supreme Court intervened in matters 
belonging to the Dewani and the Nizam at. In the Kasijura 
case tlie Supreme Court claimed that a Zamindar must be held 
subject to' its jurisdiction in a case of a claim for a private 
debt. In the Patna case the Court asserted authority to penalise 
the judicial action of officers of the Company. All this made 
for confusion. Warren Hastings sought a way out of the 
difficulty by obtaining Impey's acceptance of the Presidency 
of the Sadr Dewani Adalai. Iiiipey was granted a large salary 
for this additional work of supervising the Dewani Courts. 
Macaulay calls the offer a bribe and describes the Chief Justice 
as 'rich, quiet and infamous'. It was felt by many that the 
Chief Justice compromised the independence of the Supreme 
Court by taking this salary. In 1782 under instructions from 
the Court of Directors the Oovernor-General and Council 
resumed the Sadr Deioani Adalai jurisdiction which had l^een 
assigned to the Chief Jm&tice in 1780. 

> 

ACT OF 1781 

An amending act was passed in 1781 which effected 
important changes in the system of 1773. It laid down that 
„the Governor-General and Council were not to be jointly and 
severally' subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
the* Supreme Court was not to exercise any jurisdiction in 
matters concerning tliC 'fevenue. The extent .of its general 
jurisdiction was also precisely defined. The.Courts dependent 
on the country constitution were also recognisefl. . iShe two.- 
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systems were to remain side by side until a final fusion took . 
place in 

Pirr\s INDIA ACT (1784) 

The Regulating Act was in operation for eleven yearti 
until it was superseded by Pitt’s India Act in 1784. The Act 
of 1784 concerned itself mainly with the Company’s Home 
Government in London. Tfie Act established a Board of 
Commissioners to sui)ervisc the civil and military government 
of the Company, popularly known as the Board of Control, 
which was to consist of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
Secretary’of State and four Privy Couiifcillors appointed by the 
King. Its secret orders were to be transmitted to India by a 
Secret Committee of three Directors. The Court of Proprietors 
could not annul or suspend a joint decisfon of the Board and these 
Directors. The Governor-General was to have three Councillors, 
one of whom was to be the Cominander-in-Chief. The sub¬ 
ordinate Presidencies were to be definitely subject to Bengal' in. 
all questions of diplomacy, war and revenue. By a supple¬ 
mentary Act iiasscd ill 1786 the Governor-General was 
authorised in .special cases to override his Council and also to 
hold the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

The Act of 1784 was a very skilful enactment bearing all 
the marks of a political compromise. The Board of Control had 
no indefiendent executive power. It had no patronage, its 
power wa.s veiled. But it had access to all the Company’s 
pai>ers and its approval was necessary ^for all despatches that 
were not purely commercial, and in case of emergenej’^ the 
Board could send its own draft to the Secret Committee of the 
Directors to be signed and sent out in its name. The Act thus 
X>laced the civil, and military government of the Company in 
due subordination to the Government in England. The Coprt 
of Directors remained satisfied because they retained their 
patronage and their right of dismissing their servants?. Mill 
says, “Of the power which the Directors retain much is insepar¬ 
able fr6m the management of detail”. It is also relevant to 
note that “the Board of Control passed into oblivion as such.^V 
Dtindas succeeded in eliminating the other members; the 
man^ernent fell in practice to the President who became practi‘- 

33 > . ' . 
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cally a Secretary of State for India, Indian affairs thus becom¬ 
ing a matter for the British Cabinet. Pitt’s India Act thus 
settled the main lines of the Company’s Home and Indian 
government for more than seventy years.' It also laid down that 
“to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in 
India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy 
of this nation”—a declaration more honoured in breach than 
in observance in India. 

t 

r 

SECTION II 
I.ORD CORNWALLIS 

ADVANtAGES OE CORNWALLIS 

After the resignation of Wanen Hastings the post of 
Governor-General was held temporarily for more than a year 
(1785-86) by Sir John Maepherson, who was succeeded bv Lord 
Cornwallis in September, 1786. Cornwallis was the first sena¬ 
torial Proconsul. He has been described as ‘the tight kind of 
aristocrat’. He was the personal friend of Henry Dundas, 
President of the Board of Control, and of Pitt, the Prime 
Minister. He had the most enthusiastic support of the Court of 
Directors. According to the Act of 1786 he could overrule his 
Council. He exercised effective control over Madras and 
Bombay. He was also invested with military control as 
Commander-in-Chief. Pie could determine policy with the full 
assurance of support from the House of Commons. His pOvSitioti 
as the first Parliamentary Governor-General was thus very 
secure and he made yery good use of his time. His main 
task in India was admiiiivStrative organisation and he had 
excellent administrators to guide him, who had come into pro¬ 
minence in the days of Warren Hastings—^Jolm Shore, James 
Grant and Jonathan Duncan in the field of revenue and general 
administration, Charles Grant on the commercial side and Sir 
William Jones in judicial matters, Cornwallis himself had not 
perhaps conspicuous abilities, but he had industry, honesty an^s 
public spirit. 

commercial RKEORMS 

He first reformed the commercial administration of the 
Coimpm^ in Bengal. Provisions for the Company’s investment 
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were made by a Board of Trade of eleven members. It 
fedUCed to five members. Instead of contracts for supply 
the Company’s own servants the Board was to provide invest^ 
nients by contracts with the merchants. Warren Hastings h^d 
tried to deliver the weavers fiom the oppression of the Coni'* 
pany’s gomasthas who practised roguery beyond imagination, 
exercising a quasi-monopolistic control, but the Court of 
Directors had prevented anj’ real reform. This oppression, this 
monopoly and coercion proved destructive of the industry, and 
regulations had to Ix; laid down to prevent oppression of the 
primary producer or I he Indian or foreign trader. Cornwallis 
boasted in 1789 that “the investment is now' reasonably and 
intelligently purchased and delivered tcF the Government at its 
real cost.” But the Company’s commerce became progressively 
of less importance‘and the Company lost its monopoly of trade 
with India m 1813. 

jrOICl VI RFTORMS 

The judicial reforms of Cornwallis concerned civil as also 
criminal justice and police By his regulation dated 3rd 
December, 1790, he took away from the Nawab his power of 
administering criminal justice and removed the Sadr Nizamat 
Adalat to Calcutta. It was to be presided henceforth by the 
Governor-General and Council, aided by the Chief Qazi and 
Muftis F'our Courts of Circuit were established, each under 
two Biitish judges aided by Qazis and Muftis They were to 
make tours twdee a year throughout the districts The Collectors 
in the 23 districts were given further .magisterial powers. In 
1791 Superintendents of Police were created for Calcutta. Small 
areas were put under a Daroga who was placed at the head of . 
a police station. He was to be subject to the control of the 
District Magistrate. It was the beginning of the establishment 
of a regular fKilice force. 

After his establishment of the Permanent Settlement 
^Cornwallis finally separated civil jurisdiction from revenue 
administration. He took away the purely judicial powers Mi 
the Collectors even in matters of revenue and vested them in 
the civil Judge. Revenue Courts disappeared and revenue cases - 
W’^ere reSl^rred to district courts, now reorganised as three city 
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courts and 23 2rii/a courts, each presided over by ati English 
Judge. Four Provincial Courts of Appeal at Calcutta, Patna, 
Dacca and Murshidabad intervened between the district court 
and the Sadr Dewani Adalat. To the Sadr Dewani Adalat, 
consisting of the Governor-General and Council, appeal could 
be made in larger causes, with a further appeal to the King in 
Council in still larger cases. Over the Provincial Courts were 
three English Judges who were also to preside over the criminal 
Courts of Circuit at .those towns. 'The Collectors of revenue and 
all the officers of government were made amenable to these 
courts for acts done in their official capacity. For very minor 
. cases upto 50 rupees Indian Munsifs and Sadar Amtns were given 
jurisdiction, and Registrars of the courts dealt uith cases upti> 
200 rupees subject to ai)i)eal. 

t 

In this connection it is only fair to note that Warren 
Hastings had already brought Faujdari or criminal jurisdiction 
under the control of British officers. He had already begun 
the separation of revenue work from judicial work. He had 
already provided for the ‘addition of new courts of justice dis¬ 
tributed at equal distance throughout the inovinces.’ Cornwallis 
thus developed and completed a scheme of reform which in its 
main features had been initiated by Hastings. The judicial 
system of Cornwallis was concerned mainly with i)rocedure and 
it was sometime before a good .system f)f laws came and reason¬ 
ably speedy justice could be ensured. 

PERMANENT SE'ITLEMENT 

One of the most in<.portant contributions of Cornwallis was 
in the field of land revenue. In the days of Hastings the view 
■ had come to the forefront that revenue should be fixed once 
for all with the Zamindars. Sir Philip Francis made this idea 
popular in England. It would ensure a uniform and simpH? 
, title in place of the complex conditions and uncertainty that 
then prevailed. Cornwallis was not the originator of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement in any way. His instructions required him .to 
mnke a settlement with the Zamindars for a period of ten years. 
Cornwallis differed from his expert, Sir John Shore, in his 
don^h^on that the data colleeted in connection with the settler 
...inant, ^,1790 cpuld be regarded as sufficient to justify thq Coni* 
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pany in making the settlement permanent. His view, 
accepted in England and the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
came formally into existence in 1793. 

Hunter has pointed to the imperfections in form and also 
the fundamental errors that vitiated the settlement. The areas ■ 
of the Zamindari estates were unknown, the areas of rent free 
grants and maintenance lands were unascertained, the areas of 
fiasture lands and waste lainls remained unascertained, whar 
the settlement was declared iiermanent. This led to endless 
confusion and opened the flood gates of litigation. These defecjts 
were, however, capable of amendment. But the rigour of the 
sale law was disastrous in its immcdiatij consequences. “It was 
vain to^exiiect the ancient Kajas of Bengal, encumbered with 
all tlie costly paraphernalia of petty courts and military retainers, 
to suddenly transform themselves into punctual tax-collectors. 
The ancient houses of Bengal broke down under the strain. 
Within 22 years from H to of the landed proj^erty of Bengal 
was actually sold on this account.” It was found that the 
only escape for the ancient houses was to lease the land to 
middlemen. Sub-infeudation, though opposed to the purposes 
of the Permanent Settlement, had to be recognised as one of 
its essential features. 

The authors of the Permanent Settlement were aware of 
the necessity of ‘securing to the tenants the same certainty as 
to the amount of their rents and the same undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of their industry' as the Zamindars were 
allowed, but the flood of new business made it impossible to 
undertake the minute investigation necessary for the declaratory 
leases. The cultivators were vaguely apprehensive and w^ere 
not willing to execute their counterpart agreement. Moreovef, 
the tw’cnty years following 1770 were a period of falling rents' 
on account of the loss of population ; but during twenty years 
after the introduction of the Permanent Settlement the tenants 
were competing for holdings and this state of things meant an 
unearned increment to the Zamindars. The haste after fixity 
was a‘blunder. The tenants were saved by subsequent legiHa- 
tion in their favour; the Courts of Justice also arrayed them- ^ 
selves on their ride. The cultivators ^developed a power for, 
combined resistance. Another saving factor was the ‘easy goiiijgi 
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indolent and not altogether self-centred life of the Zamindars'. 
**The landlords and tenants worked a modus vivendi from a 
legislative blunder which might have led to agrarian anomaly 
among a less self-con trolled or a less forbearing people,^’ 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Cornwallis created new traditions for the Company’s Civil 
Service. He insisted on ‘strict dtscipline and the maintenance 
in India of the ethical standards which had now won acceptance 
in England’. His panacea for the existing venality and corrup¬ 
tion was high salary, strict supervision and Europeanisation. 
Upto 1781 the administrative personnel was mixed.' In 1781 
European Collectors were re-appointed. vSir John Macpherson 
began Europeanisation of the civil establishment on a very wide 
scale. Lord GoniwalHs adopted this principle of Anglicising the 
p^sonnel of public .administration with a thoroughness that 
marks a new departure. The testimony of Cornwallis himself, 
as also that of Shore, is there to prove that the European servants 
of the East India Company were no less corrupt than the Indian. 
If the remedies proposed by Cornwallis could cure the evils so 
far as the Europeans were concerned, they could have also 
raised the Indians out of the rut. A Collector in 1787, according 
to the system of Cornwallis, was not to receive Rs. 1,200/- a 
month, which was considered inadequate, but was to be paid 
Rs. I >500/- and he was to have in addition a commission oi| 
the revenue of about i per cent. The commission of the 
Collector of the district of Burdwan amounted to 27,500/- rupees 
per annum. The princBple of exclusion of Indians was con¬ 
firmed by the Charter Act of 1793, which laid dowm that “no 
ofiice, place or employment, the salary and perquisites whereof 
shall exceed £500 per annum, was to be conferred on anybody 
for the space of three years vdio was not a covenanted servant 
of the Company.” As no Indian could be a covenanted servant 
M the Company, the exclusion of the Indian Agency was thus 
placed on a legislative basis- 

* The consequence of this system from the Indian standpoint 
is best described in the words of Sir Thomas Munro, who was 
pne; qf the ntpst gifted servants of the East India Company and 

to beithe Governor of Madras. He wrote, “The natives of 
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the British provinces may without fear pursue their different 
occupations as traders, meerasidars or husbandmen, and enjoy 
the fruits of their labour in tranquillity but none of them can 
aspire to anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving 
in peace. It is from men who either hold or arc eligible to 
public offices that natives take their character. Where no such 
men exist, there can l)e no energy in any other class of com¬ 
munity. No elevation of character can be expected from men 
^vho in the military line caniKjt attain to any rank above that 
of Subahdar and in the civil line can hope for nothing beyond 
some petty judicial or revenue office in which by corrupt means 
he can make up for his slender salary.*' The increasing Euro- 
peanisatir/ri of tlie bureaucracy and tli^ diminution of Indian 
influence set u]) barriers betw^een the two races and the growing 
alienation Avas apparent to the discerning student of contem¬ 
porary history as early as 1815. 

THK CHARTER ACT OV 1793 

When the Regulating Act was passed the Charter of the 
Company had been extended for twenty years. As the time 
for its renewal came near an agitation was started in England 
in favour of the opening of the Indian trade to private merchants. 
Lord Cornwallis opposed the abolition of the Company's mono¬ 
poly on the ground that the opening of the trade would bring 
fo India 'desperate speculators’ from England. In 1793 
Charter was renewed for twenty years without any material 
change. The Company's privileges were not abolished. No im¬ 
portant constitutional change was introduced by this statute of 
consolidation. * 
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FALI. OF MYSORE AND DECLINE OF THE MARATHAS 

( 1786-1805 ) 

SECTION I 

THE THIRD ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

TIPU’S WAR WITH THE AARATHAS AND THE NIZAM (1786-87) 

The most important political event of Oornwallis’ term of 
ofl&ce was the Third Anglo-Mysore War. Tipn had succeeded 
in bringing the vSecond Anglo-Mysore War to a successful 
close by the treaty of Mangalore which Hastings regarded as a 
‘humiliating pacification’ from the British point of view. 
Hastings had even asserted that he did not disavow or annul 
it because of the ‘confusion which must have resulted to the 
Company’s affairs’. But Tipu was restless and war very soon 
began between him and the Marathas who were in league with 
the Nizam. This was the great difference between the father 
and tlie son. Haidar had certain rules which made the practice 
of power politics in his hands relatively .safe. He somehow saw 
to it that his enemies—the Marathas, the Nizam and the British 
—did not combine against him ; he normally fought one enemy 
at a time and in his la;^ years brought about a combination of 
all the Indian Powers against the British. Tipu stands in the 
same relation to Haidar in the matter of foreign policy as did 
Kaiser Wilhelm II to Bismarck. He violated every one of the 
rules that governed the foreign policy of his predecessor and 
thus drove his enemies who were hostile to each other to com- 
, bine against him. In 17S6 he fought against both these Powers, 
and though triumphant in the engagements, he expressed hi& 
aiistiety to end the war, as he was apprehensive that the .British 
might join the confederates. The terms were more favourable 
to the Marathas and the Nizam than the state of the campaign, 
warranted; / ' 
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miGiN OF THI^ third ANG^O-MySORE WAR 

Tipu'^s conduct was capricious and he was responsible, 
inspite of the treaty, for fresh aggressions against the Marathas. 
The Nizam, apprehensive of the Marathas and distrustful of 
the British, made approaches to Tipu who, however, wanted a 
marriage alliance. The Nizam haughtily rejected such a con¬ 
nection and tried to draw closer to the British. Tipu sent envoys 
to France and received some encouragement ; but in the nature 
■of the circumstances he could not hope for ai!y effective support. 
He also matured his plan of invading Travancore. He cal¬ 
culated that if he succeeded he would invade from the south 
and by the time the British army could be assembled ^‘he could 
commence the uar with the Caveri aif his northern frontier 
towards Coromandel, a boundary anxiously and incessantly 
desired by the rulers of Mysore since 1751.** 

Cornwallis considered a rupture with Tipu as a certainty 
and wanted vigorous co-operation with the Nizam and the 
Marathas. He was bound by the non-intervention clause of 
Pitt’s India Act/ but he was so anxious for an ‘intelligible 
offensive alliance’ that he discovered a way out. On Jul5" 7, 

1789, he wrote a letter to the Nizam, in which he.agreed to 
furnish him with a subsidiary force not to be employed against 
^certain Powers specifically meiilioued ; in that enumeration 
every one' w^as incruded with the single exception of Tipu. 
Cornwallis declared that this letter was as binding ‘as a treaty 
in due form could be’. There could hardly be a clearer enuncia¬ 
tion of British i)olicy towards Tipu. 

Tipu’s attack on the celebrated Travancore lines, which 
had been created as a defensive measure against possible 
aggression, was launched in December, 1789. He was not at 
first successful. The next attack in April, 1790, however, met 
with success. Travancore was in alliance with the English and 
Cornivallis now .intervened. He concluded a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Peshwa and the Nizam in July, 

1790. Each of these Powers was to send a contingent of 10,000 
horse to act with the English army. There would be an equal 
■division of 'concpiests, but the territory of i)articular Zamindars 

‘See p. 514, ’ . 

1 
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and Poligars fonnerly dependent on the Marathas should be 
festered to them in full sovereignty. The English »’anted «to 
retain the conquests made by them before the commencement of 
war by the other parties. 

The third angi.o-my.sore war (1790-92) 

The war that now began lasted for nearly two year.s. It fell 
into three campaigns. In 1790 (loneral Medows marched with an 
army of 15,000. According to the British plan the principal army 
was to secure the Coimbatore district and advance to Mysore. 
Another British army, first under Kelly and then under Maxwell, 
was to watch the pass(;.s leading from Mysore to the Canialic. 
A Bombay army was to seize the possessions of Tipn in Malabar. 
Tipu very nearly overwhelmed the force* of Maxwell, but 
Medows at last succeeded in effecting a junction. Thougli the 
British army succeeded as a result of the first year’s campaign 
in occupying Dindigul, Coimbatore and Palghat, the aspect of 
affairs was responsible for the decision of Lord Cornwallis to 
, assume the chief command. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis took a 
new point of attack, moving by Vellore and Ambur to capture 
Bangalore. After taking it he advanced to Seriugapatam ; but 
Tipu’s scorched earth policy was largely responsible for a famine 
in his camp and he had to destroy his battering guns and re¬ 
linquish the siege. As he fell back his Maratha allies, who had 
taken I>harwar in the north and were hastening to join him, 
brought for him ample supplies that relieved his famished camp. 
The next campaign was more favourable to British arms. 
Cornwallis succeeded in^drawihg his lines around Seringapatam, 
took possession of the outworks of Tipu’s capital and compelled 
Tipu to sue for peace. 

REvSULTS OF THE WAR 

By the treaty of Seringapatam (March, 1792) Tipu had to 
agree to surrender half of his territory. The Maratha share 
lay principally between the Wardha and the Krishna, including 
also the valley of Sundur near Bellary. The Nizam got the 
districts, extending from the Krishna to beyond the Pennar 
river, including Gooty and Cuddapah. The English gqt 
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Dindigul, Baramahal, Coorg and Malabar. Cornwallis justified 
these territorial acquisitions to the authorities in England as 
best calculated for securing ‘a strong defensive frontier’. 

This settlement Cornwallis regarded as final. His triple 
alliance was the basis of his policy. At the end of the war be 
perhaps wanted to make this more specific for the future, but 
tlie stipulations of the treaty remained merely defensive and 
could not operate unless Tipu attacked any of the three parties 
without any just provocation, l^he policy of reducing the formi¬ 
dable power of Tipu Sultan proved ineffective and another war 
was to follow in a few years’ lime. 


SECTION 11 

n 

SIR JOHN SHORE AND THE; POLICY OF 
NON-INTERVENTION 

JUSTIFICATION OF NON-INTERVENTION POLICY 

Sir John Shore, a distinguished civil servant of the Com¬ 
pany, succeeded Cornwallis in 170.^- He maintained a strict 
attitude of non-intervention. He has been very much blamed 
by Imperialists for pursuing this impracticable policy of restraint 
which led to a collapse of British prestige. But it is overlooked 
that '^at the root of Shore’s policy of non-intervention, as of 
Cornwallis, was the conviction that the East India Company’s 
army was not strong enougli to wage a successful war against 
tlie five Maratha powers' when united among themselves and 
actively allied with Tipu Sultan who was searching heaven and 
earth to secure allies.” There was no competent British general 
in India. The Sepoys in the British army outnumbered the 
I^ritish troops as six to one or as seven to one, which was not 
regarded as a safe proportion. The Third Anglo-Mysore War 
had left a legady of heavy debt and in 1795 Shore was not 
financially in a position to support a war. He believed like 
Cornwallis that if the Maratlias were left alone their internal, 
dissensions would lead to the disintegration of their power. 


^ Pcsbwa, Sindhia, Holkar, Bhonsle, Gaikwad.^ 
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whereas any attack by the British on what they considered their 
just rights or a point of national honour would unite them 
and would bring about a Maratha-Mysore combination as in the 
days of Warren Hastings. It is forgotten that in 1795, with 
Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan living and with Nana Fadnavis 
presiding over the destinies of the Maratha nation, the state 
of things was very different from what Wellesley was fortunate 
enough to find in 1802. It is also overlooked that intervals of 
peace and retrenchment are ndbcssary even in expansionism. 
The English conquest of India is said to have been of a pulsatory 
character. A period of war and conquest was followed by a 
^jgHeridd of recuperation that lay by reserve for future wars. 

‘ Shore;' Barlow and Minto, with their much abnsed non-inter- 
ventionism,'played a part that was necessary for the success of 
the frenzy of conquest which cliaracterfscd Uie policy of 
Wellejaley and Lord Hj^stings. 

NANA FADNAVIS 

The two outstanding personalities who dominated Maratha 
affairs at the time when Sir John Shore became Governor- 
General were Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Sindhia. Nana 
Fadnavis, who made the young Peshwa, Madhav Rao Narayan, 
a mere i)uppet in his hands, ha^ I)een dc.scribed by his Euroi)ean 
contemporaries as the 'Maratha Machiavelli. Grant Duff says 
that *'the vigour of his judgment, the fertility of his expedients, 
the extent of his influence and the combination of instruments 
which he called into action surprised all India.” Though he 
was very much inimical to Tijm he was also very much opposed 
to the total overthrow of Mysdre. 

MAHADJI SINDHIA 4 

Mahadji Sindhia dominated affairs in the .North. He had 
his districts in Malwa. He became the Regent of Delhi in 1784 
and took over control of the puppet Mughal Emperor, Shah 
Alani II. In 1787-88 he was placed in a very critical position 
by a combination of his enemies in the North against him. He 
•suffered a defeat in the battle of Tunga' (near Jaipur) and 
Ghulam Qadir, the Rohilla cliief, and his associate Ismail Beg 
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secured Delhi ; but Mahadji succeeded in defeating and killing 
both Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg. Sindhia had to a large 
extent abandoned the traditional Maratha method of warfare ; 
he relied upon regular troops, who were trained and led by 
Frenchmen in his service, of whom the most prominent was 
De Boigne. Mahadji Sindhia was opposed to the entire con¬ 
quest of Tipu's territory in 1792. The English were suspicious, 
of him and there is ample evidence of their watchful jealousy. 
He has been described by Grai/t Duff as ‘a lyaii of great politi¬ 
cal sagacity and of considerable genius, of deep artifice, of 
restless ambition and of implacable revenge’. He died suddenly 
in 1794 and was succeeded by his grand-nephew Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. Mahadji was in a sense a rival,of Nana Fadnavi's and * 
his sudden death left Nana all-x)owerful in Maratha affairs. 

The state of Maratha relations with the British in 1704 is 
bCvSt described in the words of the .great historian of the 
Marathas, ''The Nizam saw* in the British a disposition to assist 
hull and hoped to realize his meditated scheme of raising a 
barrier between himself and the Marathas so that he might not 
only resist their future encroachments but evade their present 
demands. On tlie projiriety of resisting this interposition lx>th 
Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji vSindhia concurred ; hut they 
differed in their opinions with regard to the supposed designs 
of the English. Sindhia conjectured that they projected an 
alliance w'ith Nizam AH for the purjiose of obtaining the coiii- 
niand of the Nizam’s resources and turning them again.st the 
Marathas ; in consequence of which, for a short time i:)rcvious 
to his death, he carried on a friendly correspondence with 
Tipu Sultan. Nana Fadnavis took a more correct view of the 
subject in supposing that the English, desirous of becoming 
umpires, w’ould not risk a war unless to save the Hyderabad 
state from being subverted.” 

maratha war against the NIZAM (l795) 

After Maliadji’s death the situation rapidly developed. 
The Marathas had outstanding balances against the Nizam on 
account of Chaulh and Sardeshmuhhi. For more than a decade 
discussions on the subject had been going on and the Nizam 
had been corappUM to acknowledge some of these demands. 
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After tlie war with Tipu, the Nizam wanted to obtain first from 
Lord Cornwallis and then from Sir John Shore a treaty of 
guarantee. Sir John Shore would not, however, compel the 
Marathas to accept British mediation in their dispute with the 
Nizam and adopted a policy of neutrality. Grant Duff com¬ 
ments, “Whatever might have been the apparent advantage of 
the Governor-Generars interference, if it had enabled Nizam Ali 
to effect his evasive purposes it must have been recorded as 
an injustice to thevMarathas”. 'The Nizam was raising regular 
troops and these were trained by a Savoyard officer named 
Raymond. His prime minister became so full of confidence in 
his strength that he told Maratha envoys who had come to 
discuss Maratha clainii that Nana Fadnavis should be made to 
attend at the Court of Hyderabad. He boasted that the Peshwa 
should be despatched to Benares ‘with a cloth about his loins 
and a pot of water in his hand, to mutter incantations on the 
banks of the Ganges.’ 

The inevitable war was very short. All the Maratha chiefs 
responded to the call from Poona. The battle of Kharda 
{March, 1795) itself was nothing. The fighting was really con¬ 
temptible. Scarcely 200 men were slain on the field of battle. 
The young Peshwa Madhav Rao Nara^^an could not rejoice over 
the victory and is said to have remarked, “I grieve to observe 
such degeneracy as there must be on both sides when such a 
disgraceful submission has been made by the Mughals and our 
soldiers are vaunting of a victory obtained without an effort”. 
The Nizam’s defeat was, however, complete. He surrendered 
his boastful minister to make amends for the insult, ceded half 
his territories and paid a large sum of money. He fell from 
the state of a great and leading power in India and in his im¬ 
potent rage increased his battalions that were now trained, disci¬ 
plined and commanded by French officers. Fortunately for 
the British cause, the suicide of Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan 
(in October, 1795) shortly after Kharda was followed by a com¬ 
plicated struggle for power that nullified the effects of the 
Maratha victory over the Nizam and disorganised the Maratha 
State. The confusion at Poona provided the British not long 
afteT with the welcome opportunity of taking advantage of the 
internal discords of the Marathas to establish their paramount 
power ill India. 
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In Oudh Sir John Shore did not pursue the policy of non¬ 
intervention. On the death of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula in 1797 
he found two claimants for succession—Sa’adat Ali, the deceased 
Nawab's brother, and Wazir Ali, whom the late Nawab had 
looked upon as his successor. Sir John Shore recognised the 
claim of Sa^adat Ali and cojiipelled him to sign a treaty (1798) 
by which the subsidy payable ,by the Nawab was increased and 
the fort of Allahabad, *the military key of*the province’, was 
annexed to the Company’s dominions. 


SECTION III 

t 

THE FOURTH ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

» 

IIMPERIAI.ISM OK U)KI> W1j:I.I<ESLKV 

Lord Wellesley succeeded Sir John Shore in April, 1798. 
“With the exception of Lord Curzon no Governor-General had 
come out so well informed concerning all the problems of Indian 
government as the Marquess of Wellesley was”. He was ‘a ripe 
and accomplished scholar’, and as a member of the Board of 
Control he was in close contact with Indian affairs for several 
years. He was a strong Imperialist. His object was, to quote 
hi> own words, 'to establish a comprehensive system of alliance 
and political relation over every region of Hindustan and the 
Deccan’. In other words, he aimed at ‘the elevation of the 
British Government to the position df paramount power in 
India’. It has been said that his administration was ‘but a 
series of graduated upheavals from chaos to cosmos*. The oft- 
repeated statement that during his Governor-Generalship the 
British Empire in India became the British Empire of India is 
historically true. 

JUSTIFICATION OF WKULESLEV’S POI.ICV TO MYSORE 

• • 

The first important triumph of British policy and British 
ianns that marks the beginning of this great transformation was 
the overthrow of’the power of Mysore. Mill says that there 
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was no reason for destroying Tipu ih 1799 which had not.existed 
at every monient since the commencement of the negotiations 
for the peace of 1792. He adds that the connection between 
Tipu and the French was trifling and their mode of intercourse, 
childish and absurd. On the other hand Wilson, who has edited 
Miirs book, draws a very lurid picture in justification of the 
policy of the Governor-General. Was the British Government 
to wait till Tiim slionld be strong, till the negotiations he was 
publicly carrying .on with P'rafice should mature, or till he 
succeeded in securing the effective co-operation of the trained 
army of 14,000 men that was under the control of .Raymond at 
Hyderabad? ‘"The same chances that landed a large army in 
Egypt at this very period, iiispite of the superiority and vigi¬ 
lance of the British fleets, might have operated in sending to 
Tipu Sultan a body of officers and men, by whose aid his 
resources would have be,eii made powerfully to contribute to the 
annoyance and perils of British Indian Empire.’* Zanvan Shah, 
grandvSon of Ahmad Shah Abdali, was in league with Tijm 
and u^as threatening to invade India from tlie north-west. Lord 
Wellesley’s promi)titude and determination is said to have thus 
saved the .situation. In the words of the Governor-General 
himself, it uas a 'critical, not alarming’ slate. Wellesley re¬ 
garded the conquest of My.sore as his greatest triumph and 
again and again reverted to it 'as Cicero did to the suppression 
of Catiline’s conspiracy’. The peril of French aggression from 
within and without has been i)erhaps exaggerated, but there is 
no denying the fact that the collapse of the power of Mysore 
.strengthened Britisli position in India vis-a-vis the Marathas 
more or less in the isame ^^’ay as the victory of Sadowa 
strengthened German position as against France, ensuring 
ultimate triumph. 

SUBSIDIARY AUJANCE WITH THE NIZAM (1798) 

Wellesley made serious attempts at negotiations with Tipu*, 
who not unnaturally regarded them as endeavours to gain time. 
But negotiations at Hyderabad resulted in the substitution pf 
a British force for a French force at the Nizam’s capital, A 
treaty was concluded in September, 1798. The Nizam had 
proposed to Sir John Shore that he would dismiss the French 
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officers in his service as also the French-trained battalions, pr9- 
videcl he got sufficient British support and was assured that 
he would be defended against the Marathas. Sir John Shore 
had not agreed, Wellesley was now prepared to give him a 
subsidiary force that would be 'at all times ready to execute 
services of importance*. The Nizam agreed to pay. a subsidy of 
Rs. 2^,17,000 per annum for this force, to expel all European 
officers of non-British origin, and to conduct his foreign rela¬ 
tions according to British advice. The PTcnch force was dis¬ 
armed without bloodshed and the Nizam was thus restored to 
llic British as an ally. 

• » 

Tin? FOURTH ANGI.O-MV.SORK VVAR (1799) 

Negotiations ’between tlie riOvernor-Gcneral and Tipu 
Sultan ended in August, 179S, and bpth sides were ready for 
the contest at tlie beginning of 170Q. Wellesley’s object in 
beginning this uar ^vas to cut off Tipu’s communications with 
the French by taking Kanara, to exact from liim an indemnity 
and to com]>el him to receive an English Resident at his capital. 
The Ihitish jdan was well-prepared and oijcrations were uell- 
combined. General Harris moved from V’ellore, General 

Stewart from Caiinanorc. Arthur Wellesley, later famous in 
history as Duke of Wellington, commanded the Hyderabad 
contingent. Tijm \\as ont-generalled. Tlie ring was closed 
around Soringa])atam. The siege of Seringapatam began on 
r7th April and it was captured on 4tli May. Tipu was killed, 
his son surrendered^ Thu.s ended the rule of the dynasty of 
Haidar Ali. • 

The [principal and the central part of the territories 

of Ti])U were given to a descendant of the ancient Rajas of 

Mysore. The East India Company annexed Kanara. The 

Nizam was given territory lying to the north-east. He later 
surrendered his. share of the conquest to the British when he 
concluded his second treaty with the Company in 1800. The 
new stale of Mysore thus came to be completely surrounded 
by British territory and W'as cut off from the sea. The new 
Raja was a minor. Purnia, minister of finance under Tipu, 
was placed in charge of the administration. Arthur Wellesley 
was for sometime’the military guardian of the state. 


34 
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CAUSES OP TIPC’S PALL 

There is an observation almost proverbial in Mysore that 
^'Haidar was born to create an empire, Tipu to lose one.” 
Tipu's military preparations in the last years of his life con¬ 
sisted in adding to the defences of Seringapatam and storing 
it with provisions for a siege. His father had on more than 
one occasion triumphed over his enemies by defending his 
•capital till the rain^. But his strategy had never been entirely 
'defensive. Tipn neglected his cavalry which had played such 
a prominent part in the campaigns of his father and had kept 
the effects of hi.s defeats confined within narrow limits. Haidar 
often lost his battles hut very seldom lost his campaigns and 
excelled, as Wilks says, in the political rather than in the 
military conduct of war. 

Unlike Haidar, Tij^u with his active mind devoted his 
energy too much to minute details and evinced little capa¬ 
city of taking a marshalling view of a great whole. With his 
restless spirit of innovation and his passion for detail he was 
not successful as an administrator. As Wilks says, '‘Haidar 
was an improving monarch and exhibited few innovations. 
Tipu w^as an innovating monarch and made no improvements”. 
Tipu’s intolerant bigotry and his cruelty have been perhaps 
over-emphasised. It is relevant to quote Mill in this connec¬ 
tion : “Of his cruelty we have heard the more because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But it is to 
be observed that unless ui certain instances, the proof of which 
cannot be regarded as l)etter than doubtful, their sufferings, 
however intense, weret.only the sufferings of a very rigorous 
imprisonment”. 


SECTION IV 

LORD WELLESLEY AND THE POLICY 
OF SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 

ANNEXATION OF TANJORE AND THE CARNATIC 

Lord Wellesley absorbed the principality of Tanjore talcing 
advantage of a disputed succession (i79p). The Raja of Tanjore 
accepted the po!$ition of a pensioned nobleman. Wellesley also 
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annexed the Carnatic (i8oi). The papers found at Seringfi- 
patam after Tipu’s death are said to have incriminated Umdat- 
ul-Umra, son and successor of Muhammad Ali who had died 
ill 1795 - The Carnatic was a sink of iniquity. The Company 
gave protection to Muhammad Ali on condition of a regular 
monthly payment of a stipulated subsidy and it did not inter¬ 
fere in the internal concerns of his government. He borrowed 
money of Englishmen, some, of them even members of the 
Madras Council, in order to be able to p*ay his subsidies re¬ 
gularly. These English creditors were assigned certain districts. 
The inhabitants were oppressed, maladministration, was ram¬ 
pant, but, English cupidity was so strong that there was always 
serious trouble. Wellesley took advantage of the evidence 
against Umdat-ul;Umra, took over the administration and 
.selected a grandson of Muhammad Ali as the titular Nawab. 
Thus he put an end to the anomalbus state of things that 
existed in the Carnatic. 

.SUBSIDIARY TREATY WITH THE NIZAM (l8oo) 

With the Nizam a new treaty was concluded in t8oo. It 
provided for the cession of his territories south of the Tunga- 
bhadra and the Krishna for the payment of the subsidiary 
British force. Wellesley was no doubt right in preferring this 
.system of payment and the treaty of defensive alliance assured 
the Nizam protection against all external enemies including the 
Marathas. 

treaty with oudh (iSoi) 

By a new treaty with Oudh Lord Wellesley took from 
the Nawab a large part of his territory, consisting of the 
Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand Divisions and some portions of the 
Doab. This revised arrangement did not establi^ a better 
state of things’in Oudh proper, though it led to an extension 
of British influence over the territory now ceded. These were 
known as the Ceded Districts. Under existing arrangements 
made Tjy Warren Hastings, Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
Oudh was defe'nded mainly by British ttoops, for whom the 
Nawab made a yearly cash payment. Under British protec¬ 
tion corruption and maladministration flourished. Payments 
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fell into arrear. “English adventurers, infested the capltar* 
add ministered to the debauchery of the court”. In Wew of 
the threatened invasion of Zaman Shah/ Wellesley felt it 
necessary to strengthen the defences on that side. According 
to the new treaty the Nawab dismissed his 'rabble force’ and 
filled its place by increasing the number of the Company’s 
troops. He made the territorial cessions above referred to in 
commutation for the subsidy. What the Nawab retained was 
completely enclosed Jby British territory, and in these districts 
he engaged to introduce a better system of administration. 
Oudh was no longer a buffer State. But it became very soon 
clear after Wiis subsidiary treaty, as in the case of others that 
followed, that the Company made itself responsible for a 
Government which remained hopelessly incompetent with all 
the faults of idleness and luxury, disaffectfon and anarchy. 


CRITICISM OF TITE POLICY OF SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 

The treaty with the Nizam (1800) and the Oudh treaty of 
iSor show Wellesley’s Subsidiary Alliance system in its mature 
form. Mill gives us an estimate of the evils of dependence on 
the English: “The oppressions of the native government were 
limited by their weakness. When they received the use of 
English strength their oppressions were limited by nothing. . . 
Among the small sovereignties of India, misgovernment pro¬ 
duced weakness and weakness invited conquest. The mis- 
government, for example, of the Carnatic and Oudh, would 
•iijfallibly have produced the conquest of the one by Tipu, of 
the other by the Maratfias, and as a prince was commonly 
strong only because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the happiest results which the people knew.” “The 
native Prince guaranteed in the ])Os&ession of his dominions 
under British protection became a rais faineant, the higher 
' classes lost their self-respect and the spirit of indigenous politi- 
^cal life departed.” Wellington described the state of the 
Nizam’s country as late as January lOth, 1804, as ‘chaos itself’. 
Annexation on the ground of chronic misrule, as in thq case 
of Oudh later, was a natural consequence of Wellpsley’s system. 
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Wellesley’s justificatioii of his Subsidiary Policy lies in 
the more general or imperial aspect. Wellington, while fvfliy 
aware that it sapped the spontaneous energy of the native 
State, creating a tendency to lawlessness, justified it on that 
ground. He wrote, “The consequences have been that in this 
war with the Marathas, which it is obvious must have occurred 
sooner or later, the Company’s territories have not been in* 
vaded and the evils of war have been kept at a distance from 
the sources of our wealth !ind powder.” •The Duke wrote to 
Canning in i8r6 that the Subsidiary System as distinct from 
looser alliances should not be extended to other pow'crs than 
the Peshwa and the Nizam. The great defect of the Subsidiary 
System was that it failed to mainlahi a certain standard of 
internal administration. But in Wellesley’s time this policy 
formed the line of least resistance. It strengthened the position 
of the Company and relieved its finances 'by making the native 
Princes themselves defray the expen^^cs of the troops by which 
they were to be overawed’. 


SECTION V 

TREATY OF BA5SE1N AND THE SECOND 
ANGLO-MARATHA WAR 

CONFUSION IN THE MARVrH.\ EMPIRE 

The great statesman Nana F'adnavis died in March, 1800. 
“With him departed all the wisdoin and moderation of the 
Maratha Government*’. The Maratlia Confederacy was now 
leaderless. Baji Rao II, weak, wily and treacherous, had 
succeeded Madhav Rao Narayan as Peshwa^ in 1796. The dis¬ 
putes that were going on among the Marathas came to a head. 
Fate had taken a malicious delight in removing all the great 
men and wonicn w^'ho had played a dominant part in Maratha 
affairs in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Dsaulat 
Rao Sindhia, a lad of fifteen, had inherited the resources of 
Mahadji, but he was unable to emerge triumphant in the com¬ 
plicated struggle for power that now ensued. Ahalya B^i, 

I , ,m,h . ... , 

^See Genealogical Table, p. 444. 
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daughter'in-law of Malhar Rao IJolkar, had died in' 1705, 
having administered Holkar dominions with. <x>nspicuons success 
for about 30 years. Tukoji Holkar, who used to command her 
army, got the rank and power but died in 1797 ; after some 
confusion Jaswant Rao Holkar, an illegitimate son of Tukoji, 
seized power. Soon he became a rival of Daulat Rao for 
ascendancy at Poona. On the 2Sth October, 1802, he succeeded 
in defeating the troops of the Peshwa and Sindhia almost within 
sight of the city of Poona • 

sxjbsidiary aujance with the peshwa (1802) 

Baji Rao II fled from Poona into the Konkan, arrived at 
Basaein, and concluded* a treaty of Subsidiary Alliance with 
the British on 31st December, 1S02. A subsidiary force of not 
less than 6,000 was to be permanently statione*d in the Peshwa’s 
dominions. Districts yielfling 26 lakhs of rupees were assigned 
for the pa3unent of this force The Peshwa submitted to British 
arbitration in the adjustment of his claims on the Nizam and 
Gaikwad, who were already under British protection The 
British Government was to control his foreign relations. The 
Peshwa thus ‘sacrificed his independence as the price of pro¬ 
tection* He was restored to Poona by British troops in May, 
1803, and Jaswant Rao Holkar wnchdrew from Poona to the 
north. 

Sidney Owen says, “The line which Wellesley pursued m 
his Maratha negotiations w^as a bolder and more original one 
than had ever been adopted or probably conceived by any 
European statesman in^ India, Dupleix perhai)s excepted.” 
Wellesley's idea was to treat the Peshw^a and other great chiefs 
of the Maratha Confederacy as separate and independent 
powers, to break up for ever this political confederacy, and to 
abolish the vague Maratha claims over Indian Princes. 
Circumstances helped him. The Peshwa acknowledged British 
^ paramount power. The Maratha Confederacy, whether We 
regard it as an institution like the Holy Roman Empire or as 
a 5tcre family compact between the Peshwa and pther 
members, stood practically dissolved. The treaty with the 
Peshwa completed the diplomatic cordon by which the Nizam 
was fenced off and the possession of the Pcflshwa^s territory 

X 
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facilitated British control over the military movements of the 
other Maratha chiefs. 

If Wellesley expected that Sindhia would agree to this 
imposition of British power on the Marathas it merely shows 
that he was unable to understand his opponents’ standpoint. 
Wellesley perhaps hoped that the divisions and jealousies of 
the Maratha chiefs would avert war and he would be able to 
disarm them by degrees and establish the peaceful supremacy 
of the Company. But, as the thoroughne^ of British prepara¬ 
tion showed, he did not .shrink from the issue of a war. 

the second \ngi.o-maratha war (1803-5) 

1 

'f'he three great Maratha chiefs—Baghuji Bhonsle of Berar, 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jasw'ant Rao Holkar—were not 
inclined to submit tamely to the dissolution of the Maratha 
Confederacy and the establishment? of British paramount 
power. The Raja of Berar succeeded in patching up a peace 
between Sindhia and Holkar, but Holkar, instead of 
immediately joining them against the British, decided to be 
guided by the issue of events. Sindhia and Bhonsle moved 
southw'ard. Wellesley declared war. General Arthur Wellesley 
commanded British operations in Southern India and Lord 
Lake in the North. General Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar 
and defeated the combined armies of Sindhia and Bhonsle at 
Assaye in September, 1803, compelled Sindhia temporarily to 
suspend hostilities, and then defeated the BhonSle Raja very 
decisively at Argaon in November, 1S03. The Raja was forced 
to sign the treaty of Deogaon (December, 1803) under which 
he ceded Cuttack and agreed to accept a position similar to 
that which Sindhia accepted later 

Meanwhile Lord Lake, operating against Sindhia’s posses¬ 
sions in the Nortli, captured Aligarh ; Perron, a French officer 
commanding Sindhia’.<» trained battalions in the North, retired 
from Sindhians service. His successor Louis Bourquin was 
defeated near Delhi (September, 1803). The Imperial capital 
was .occupied ; old blind Mughal Emperor Shah Alam. II 
became a British pensioner. Sindhia’s remaining forces were 
defeated in November, rSoj, at Laswari in Alwar State. His 
regular army ’w?as completely destroyed and Sindhia had to 
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conclude the subsidiary treatv of Siirji Anjangaon (December^ 
l&)3) He ceded to the British liis territory between the 
Jumna and the Ganges and all districts situated north of the 
Sajput principalities of Jaipui, Jodhpur and Gohad. The forts 



fThis map shows the principal places connected with the ihree 
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of Ahmadnagar and Broach, with their districts, and all claims 
on Jthe Mughal Emperor, the Peshwa, the Nizam and Oalkward 
were renounced By another treaty concluded.at Burhanpur 
in February, 1804, Sindhia agreed to receive a subsidiary force 
to be statimied near his boundary but witbin British territory. 
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Grant Duff writes, ''The rapidity of the conquest^) and the 
speedy termination of the War surprised all India wSir Thomas 
Munro thus described the causes of this collai)se of Maratha 
military power, "I thought their cavalry could have shown a 
little more enterprise, but they ruined it and destroyed its 
spirit by teaching the tiooi)er3 that they did not dejiend uixm 
cavalry but upon infantiy Bj cuming forward with regulai 
infantry they gave us every advantage we could desire Thev 
opposed to us men that coulfl nevei be as good as oui own, 
from the want ot a national spirit among the officers'' He 
had wiitten earlier about the regular battalions in Maratha 
service, "Its discipline, its aims, and uniform clothing I regaid 
merely as* the means of dressing it out*foi the sacrifice *' 

But the old Maiatha i)rcdatorv s3steni of warfare, of which 
the Holkai family was a great advocate, now came to have 
a fair trial in 1S04-5 Jaswant Rao wa^ being watched b\ Lake 
After the surrender of Bhonsle and isindhia he determined to 
fight on his own account The British plan of campaign was 
to press Holkar fiom all directions , but when Lake went into 
tiuarteis at Cawnpur for the ram> season, Monson, who was 
to keep Holkai in check, bungled His forces weu piacticallv 
overwhelmed m the Mukund Dara pass in RajpuUna, so miles 
south' of Kotah, in August, rhn With Ins remnants he 
leached Agra 111 utter disorder It was the greatest humilia¬ 
tion which the British had expeiienced since the defeat of 
Baillie ^ The Raja of Bharatpur was emboldened* to 1 enounce 
alliance with the British and to support Holkar m his attack 
on Delhi which, however, failed On November 13, 1804, 
Holkar*s mfantiy was defeated with lTeav> loss at the battle 
of Dig Lake was lesponsible foi a breathless cavaliv chase 
along the Doab and Holkar’s cavalry was routed at Fanukha- 
bad Holkar's capital Indore was taken by a detachment of 
the Bombay army, while Holkar w^as wasting British provinces 
with fire and-sword Four vehement assaults by Lake's 
victorious army were, how^ever, repulsed bv the Jats at 
Bharatpur early m 1805 Lake was eventually obbged to make 
peace With the Raja Holkar with his fortunes So low took tlie 
toute to the Punjab, closely pursued by Lord Lake 
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IkCaratha predatoty' warfare now stood almost as much- 
discredited as the new model army of Sindhia. But 4s a cQn<' 
sequence of the failures of Monson and Lake the authorities in 
England, who had never really favoured Wellesley’s aggressive 
policy, recalled him and sent Lord Cornwallis back to India. 
"The vehement tide of public opinion in England condemned 
the rash, ambitious and war-loving statesman and floated out 
the good old noblemen who had first broken Tipu’s power”. 

» 

EvSTIMATE OF WELIyESLEY 

In spite of the hasty recall of Wellesley and a timid 
pacification under Cornwallis and Barlow, it cannot,be denied 
that Maratha military prestige was gone, Maratha power was 
no longer a rival of the British, and the Company was now- 
paramount in India. This was the greatest achievement of 
Lord Wellesley, the most successful Imperialist m British 
Indian history. 

Smith says, ‘'Lord Wellesley, like Lords Lytton and 
Dufferin in later times, looked upon the affairs of India as seen 
by a British nobleman and politician from a Foreign Office 
point of view. He was a statesman, rather than an adminis¬ 
trator, concerned chiefly w'ith matteis of high policy and little 
inclined to examine closely the details of departmental adminis¬ 
tration*’. But Lord Wellesley was conscious of the importance 
of a strong qnd efficient system of administration. He observed, 
“The stability of that Empire . , . must be secured by the 
durable principles of internal order ; by a pure, upright, and 
uniform administration lOf justice ; by a prudent and temperate 
system of revenue.” He established the Fort William College 
for the training of young Civilians imported from England, 
His regime constitutes a landmark in the history of the 
development of the British Civil Service in India. He was an 
adept in the art of selecting promising youngmen for respon¬ 
sible posts. Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, Elphinstone—great 
names in British Indian history—^practically began their careers 
under him, and from him they derived the inspiration^ w^hich 
shaped them in their impressionable years, , Malcolm says, 
“His great mind pervaded the whole: and a portion of his 
spirit .was infused info every agent whom he employed**. I£ 
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J^ord Hastings completed the tadc of Empire-building’ frft 
unfinished by Lord Wellesley, he found m the civil and militafy 
officers trained under the latter able instruments and sagacious 
advisers ' 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 
Wilks, litslory of Vol III 
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Grant Duff, History of the Mahiattas (edited b> S M 
Edwardes), Vol II 

Owen, A Selection from M ellesley’s Despatches (Intro¬ 
duction) • 

Owen, 1 Selection from H dUngton's Despatches (Intro- 
dviction) 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE COMPLETION OF BRITISH AvSCENDANCY 

SECTION I 

THE ERA OF NON-INTERVENTION (1805-1813) 

C 

SECOND ('.OVEKNOR-GENERALSHH* OF CORNVVAU.IS (1S05) 

Lord Wellchley’s recall was followed by the appointtnent 
of Lord Cornwallis as his successor, for the authorities in 
England were convinced that that aged statesman would be 
the best instrument for giving effect to their policy of non- 
intervention, which was rendered iiTii.)erative not only by the 
ill-informed clamour o\ the Company’s share-holders, but also 
by the acute financial distress of the Government of Bengal. 
Cornwallis came to India at the age of 66, and his first task 
was to conciliate Sindhia and to conclude the lingering war 
with Holkar. If he could not reverse Wellesley’s policy with 
regard to Mysore, Oudh, the Nizam, and the Peshwa, he 
hoped to be able to undo the effects of the war with Sindhia 
and Holkar. The former uas to be conciliated by the restora¬ 
tion of Gwalior, Gohad, and all the territory west of the 
Jumna except Agra. Cornwallis was so anxiouS for peace that 
he did not hesitate to contemplate the return of Delhi to 
Sindhia and the removal of Shah Alam to some other place 
within British territory. Unable to discern tlie impending 
collapse of Holkar’s power, he was ready to buy peace at any 
price. His weak policy excited the distrust and alarm of the 
officers trained under Wellesley, and Lord Lake protested 
against the desertion of those Rajput Princes who had rendered 
loyal service in the late war in the hope of getting rid of 
Maratha control, But Cornwallis did not survive to put his 
plan in action ; he died within three months of his arrival 
in India. 

• ». 

SIR GEORGE EARI,OW. (1805-1807) 

After the sudden death of Lord CorniYallis his place was 
^assumed temporarUy by Sir Georga' Barldw, senior member of' 
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Council, an experienced official of narrow political views and 
unpopular maiinera. He was determined to carry out the* 
instructions of the authorities of the Company at all costs, and. 
he displayed unnecessary zeal in pursuing the policy inaugurated 
by his predecessor. A new treaty with Sindhia (November, 
1805) modified some of the terms of the treaty of Surji 
Anjangaon, renounced the defensive alliance, recognised the 
Chambal as the boundary between the territories of the Com¬ 
pany and those of Sindhia, * and guaranteed British non¬ 
interference in tlie affairs of Rajputana. This was followed by 
The conclusion of peace with Holkar (January, 1806). J^rd 
Lake had compelled him to take refuge in the Purfjab, where 
he appealed in vain for assistance to Raajit Singh. Instead of 
taking advantage of his desperate ])Ositioii, Barlow concluded 
peace by restoring 4 iis territories and giving him a free hand 
in Rajputana. The treaty concluded b^ Wellesley with Jaipur 
in 1803 was cancelled on the alleged ground that the Raja had 
not loyally fulfilled its terras. f)rant Duff points out that the 
treaties with Sindhia, Holkar, and Bhonsle were ‘bnere instru¬ 
ments of general amity ; their intercourse was coTTii)letely 
unrestrained, and no control, except in relation to the allies 
of the British Government, was to be exercised over them.’* 
He continues, ‘‘Plausible reasons were not wanting for sup¬ 
posing that the whole ]>acification anhs w’ise and politic. The 
progress of conquest was at least impeded ; a considerable 
territory, pretty equally balanced, remained to e/ich of the 
chiefs ; and it was expected that their domestic wars, the 
plunder of their neighbours and the fear of losing w’hat they 
possessed, would deter them from hostile proceedings against 
the British Government.** 

lord minto (1807-1813) 

Lord Minto, President of the Board of Control, came to 
India in 1807 as permanent Governor-General. He had been 
one of the managers for the impeachments of Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah Iinpey ; he could, therefore, claim some acquais- 
tance with Indian affairs. He was committed to the policy 
of non-intervention, and during his tenure of office he made 
an honest attempts to eschew the policy of copquest ushered 
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in by Welle&ley But it was becoming mcreawngly difficult 
to take no notice of the political obligations arising out of the 
Company’s relations with the Indian powers since the days of 
Warren Hastmgs As Malcolm, one of the shrewdest of 
contemporary political actors, observes, “The Government of 
Lord Mmto had no result more important, than the impression 
it conveyed to the authorities at home, of the utter impracti¬ 
cability of perseverance m that iieutial policy they had 
desired to pursue V * 

MARAS'HA AFIAIRS 

Jaswant Rao Holl,ar's active career came to a *tragic end 
soon alter the conclusion of the treaty of 1806 In 180S he 
became insane, and he had to be put under; restraint He died 
miserably three vears later Amir Khan, a turbulent Pathan 
Chief who conimandeil a large army consisting mainly of 
Pindans, became the de facto ruler of the Holkar dominions, 
which were nominally controlled by a Council of Regency in 
the name of Malhar Rao Holkar, a minor son of Jaswant Rao 
Aimr Khan realised large sums of money from the Rajput 
Princes by violence and treachery and brought Bhopal under 
his control Lord Minto’s loyalty to the pohey of non-interven¬ 
tion made it easy for him to pursue a steadily aggressive policy 
The Governor-General could not, however, remain silent when 
Amir Khan invaded Berar (1809) Apprehending that troubles 
in Berar might endangei the safety of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
he sent a force to help the Bhonsle Darbar against the Pathan 
Chief 

After the conclusion of the war with the British, Daulat 
Rao Sindhia continued to harass the Princes of Rajputana and 
the petty chiefs of Malwa He established his head-quarters 
at Gwalior , “hence,” savs Grant DuS, “Smdhia’s camp, as it 
IS called, has become a great city ” His military establishment 
far exceeded hts finanoal means, and he followed the example 
of Holkar by sending his troops out to subsist upon the 
distficta nominally under his rule . 

On his restoration to power after the treaty of Bassein 
Peshwra Baji Rao II alienated his subject, specially aenne 
powerful and influential chiefs, by systematic tyranny 
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Moiintstuart Elphtnstone, who came to Poona as Resident in 
i8ir, brought about a better understanding between the 
Peshwa and the Maratha Jagirdars. The rulei's of Kolhapur 
and Sawantwadi became, through Elphinstone*s diplomacy, 
practically independent of the Peshwa*s suzerainty. 


THK FRENCH MENACE 

The peiiod of I/ord MmtpS administration coincided with 
the Napoleonic War, and the dread a Franco-Russiau 
invasion of India through Persia and Afghanistan haunted the 
imagination of British statesmen and officers in • those days. 
It IS possible for us to take a more ^reasonable view about 
Napoleon’s motive regarding India, but "no one, in those days 
v\heii ancient kingdoms m Europe were falling like ninepins, 
could set a limit to the power and ambition of Napoleon. 
The traditional hostility between Russia and Persia, the 
fluctuating relations between France and Russia, the anarchy 
and confusion in Afghanistan, the difficulties of transport and 
communication—these factors were overlooked by terrified 
Britishers in their anxiety to preserve their Indian Empire. 

Lord Wellesley had sent John Malcolm to Persia m 1799, 
and in the following year a treaty had been concluded with the 
Shah. In 1808 Lord Mmto again sent him to that country ; 
at the same time another envoy, Sir Harford Jones, was sent 
to Teheran by the Home Government. The latter concluded 
a treaty with tlie Shah, which the Governor-General had to 
accept. The Shah promised to dismiss Napoleon’s ambassador 
and to resist the passage through Persia of a Franco-Russian 
army marching on India. During his stay in Persia Malcolm 
collected materials for his famous wwk entitled History of 
Persia, 

In 1808 Mountstuart Elphinatonc was sent to Kabul to 
counteract French intrigues in that country. .Before his entry 
into Afghanistan he was met at Peshawar by the Amir, Shah 
Shuja, who gave him some vague assurances. Shortly after¬ 
wards* Shah Shuja lost his throne as a result of internal troubles 
and fled to India. Thus Elphinstone's mission to Kabul proved 
to be a barren political adventure. But he resembled Malcolm 
in his interest m history and literature. The informatijon 
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collected by him regarding Afghanistan was incorporated m 
His /In Jccount of the Kingdom of Caubul, a,n authoritative 
work on the history, geography, and manners and customs of 
the Afghans. 

While trying to establish friendly relations with t^ersia 
and Afghanistan, LfOrd Min to did not forget the important 
frontier states of Sind and the vSikh Kingdom of the Punjab. 
Sind was ruled by several Muslim Amirs, wlio were practically 
independent, although they owed nominal allegiance to the 
Amir of Kabul. A treaty concluded Avith them secured tlieir 
promise to exclude the French from their territory. An 
account of Lord Minto's relations with Ranjit Singh will be 
given below.’ ^ 

The rupture between France and Russia (iSio) removed 

r 

the nightmare of a Franco-Russian invasion of India. Gradually 
the British assumed the offensive against the French in the 
East. Goa was occupied when Portugal fell under French 
control. Bourbon and Mauritius were captured in iSio by an 
expedition sent from India ; in the same year Amboyna and 
the Spice Islands were conquered. Java was conquered in i8n ; 
Lord Minto himself accompanied this expedition. In 1815 
Bourbon was restored to the French and Java was restored to 
the Dutch. 


. SECTION il 

FALL OF THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

I 

LORD MOIRA OR LORD HASTINGS (1813-1823) 

Lord Minto was succeeded in 1813 by Lord Moira, who- 
was created' Marquess of Hastings in 1817 as a reward for his 
success in the war with Nepal. After a not very distinguished 
military career he became an intimate friend of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards King George IV, to whom he owed his 
high appointment in India. , He did not come to this country 
with any political reputation behind him. Iii tlae notorious 
case of William Palmer & Co. he was suspected by many 

‘ ^ Sep Sfection V. 
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contemporaries to be guilty of nepotism. Yet he is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest Proconsuls sent by England to govern India. 
Although he was nearly 59 years of age when he assumed his 
high office, he showed surprising industry and energy in the 
discharge of his duties. In England he had spoken bitterly 
against Wellesley’s policy of expansion and he came to India 
to continue the peaceful work of Cornwallis, Barlow, and 
Minto. But circumstances coinpclled him to change his views, 
and he left the British Empire in India larger than he had 
found it. 

TRKATlKS .WITH PRSHWA AND BHONSLU 

Pcsliwa Baji Bao II was restlessly waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to shake off the intolerable burden of British control. 
His position became coini)aratively strong after the consolida¬ 
tion of his authority over his Jagirdars, and under the influence 
of an unscrupulous favourite named Trimbakji Dan glia, he 
began anti-British negotiations with the courts of Sindhia, 
Holkar, and Blionsle. In 1814 Caikward’s Dewan^ Gangadhar 
Sastri, came to Poona to settle some outstanding claims of the 
Peshwa on his master ; he was treacherously murdered at the 
instigation of Trimbakji. The Peshwa refused to surrender 
Trimbakji at Elphinstone’s request, and when the Resident 
confined him in a fort, Baji Rao connived at his escape. The 
Peshwa’s hostile attitude did not esca]>e the notice of the 
British Government, In June, 1817, he was compelled to sign 
a new treaty, by which he renounced the headship of the 
Maratha Empire, engaged not to conduit any negotiations with 
other Powers exccjit through the British Resident, ceded to 
•the Company territory worth 34 lakhs in lieu of furnishing 
troops according to previous arrangement, transferred to the 
Company his rights in Malwa, Bundelkband and Hindustan, 
and surrendered his claims on Gaikwad in lieu of an annual 
payment of four lakhs. It is clear that this treaty was a 
deathblow to the* Peshwa, and he could hardly be expected to 
accept it as the final settlement of his i-elations with the 
Company and his former subordinates. 

About the same time the Bhonsle State was suffering from 
*he 0vil$'of disputed succession and factious intrigue- Raghuji - 
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lilionSle II died in ilarcli, tSi6, aiid waa succeeded by Ills 
imbecile son Parsoji. Parsoji’s ambitious cousin, Appa Saheb, 
secured the Regency. The British Government took advantage 
of this opportunity to compel Appa Saheb to conclude a 
subsidiary treaty (May, iSi6). This treaty not only deprived 
Nagpur of its independence, but also hastened the break up 
of the Maratha Confederacy. Malcolm says that “in the actual 
condition of India, no event could be more fortunate than the 
subsidiary alliance ^v'ith Nagpur.” 

I ' 

THE PINDARI WAR (1817-18) 

The Pindaris, ‘a flass of the lowest free-booters/ were 
associated with the ]\Iaratha armies for a long time. In the 
early years of the lavSt century they were grouped under different 
leaders, of whom Karmi Khan, Chitu, Dost Muhammad, 
Naindar Khan, and Shaikh Dullo became the most conspicuous. 
All of them were, at different times, under the general control 
of the Pathan Chief, Amir Khan, Grant Duff says, “When the 
Marathas ceased to spread themselves, the Pindaris, who had 
attended fheir armies, were obliged to plunder, the territories 
of their former protectors for subsistence, .... and their 
numbers were very soon augmented. To the unemployed 
soldiery of India, particularly to the Muhammadans, the life of 
a Pindari had many allurements. . . . The awful consequences 
of a visitation from the Pindaris can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the 
districts in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajputana 
were exhausted and the* Pindaris were cncohragcd and excited 
to venture on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly 
confined to those countries and Berar ; a few of them, how^- ‘ 
ever, ventured almost every year into the dominions of the 
Nizam and the Peshwa, though little notice was taken of them 
by the British Government whilst they refrained-from molesting 
its own .subjects and territory.'^ 

^ In 1816 the Pindaris devastated British territory in the 
Narthem Sarkars, and Lord Hastings decided to crush them. 
A large army, consisting of about 120,000 men and 300 guns,, 
rooted out tlxe Pindaris from their haunts.* The operations 
covered the-. closing monthi^ of *8.17 and the early months of 
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1818. Karim Khan sun'cndcrecl and was granted an estate in 
U. P. Cliitu took refuge in a jungle near Asirgarli, where he 
was killed by a tiger. Amir Khan had concluded peace before 
the outbreak of war, and he \\'as conciliated by llie grant of 
thd* l)rinci[)alily of Tonk in ’Rajputana. 

rilH third ANCrO-MARATHA WAR (1S17-I8) 

Lord Hastings knew thi^t the war against the Piiidaris 
might merge into a general war with the iJlaratha Powers, for 
the Pindaris were closely connected with vSindhia and Holkar, 
and the area ravaged by them lay within the sphere.of Maratha 
influence. vSo he tried to strengthen Jthe diplomatic position 
of the Company by special treaties with the Marathas and the 
Rajputs. The treaties with Poona and Nagpur have been 
referred to above. In November, 1817, a treaty was concluded 
with Daiilat Rao Sindhia, who ciigage(\ to assist the operations 
against the Pindaris, and gave full lilx^rty to the Company to 
enter into treaty relations with the Rajput States on the left 
bank of the river Chambal. 

But diplomacy failed to conciliate the Marathas. In 
November, 1S17, the Peshwa burnt the British Residency at 
Poona and attacked the British camp at Kirki, four miles to 
the north-\ve.st of that city. A small British force repulsed this 
attack. Later on reinforcements arrived and the British 
occupied Poona. The Pcshw’a^s revolt was a signal to the other 
Maratha Chiefs. The troops of Appa Saheb of Nagpur w’erc 
defeated in the battle of Sitabaldi (near Nagpur) towards the 
close of November, 1817. A further .defeat was inflicted on 
them in the battle of Nagpur (December, 1817). Api)a Saheb 
fled to the Punjab and some time later took refuge in Jodhpur, 
wdicre he died in 1840. The army of Malhar Rao Holkar II 
was completely routed in the battle of Mahidxmr in December, 
1817. This fierce battle has been described as ‘the only general 
action of primary order in India since 1804*, The Peslwa’s 
anny, driven from Poona, failed to cai)lure Koregaon (January, 
1818) and was again defeated in the battle of Asliti (Sholapjir 
district) in February, 1818. Bapu Ookhalc, or Gokla, Baji 
Rao’s faithful and able general, was killed. Baji Rao surren¬ 
dered to Sit John Malcolm in June, 1818. The fortress of 
* was not captur^l till Aprils 1819,. 
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POUTICAL SrmKMENT OF MARATHA TORKnx>RXKS (l 8 l 8 ) ' . 

The Marathas were not slow to accept the political results 
of their military defeats. Holkar did not resist after the decisive 
battle of Mahidpur. Malcolm negotiated with Tantia Jog, 
minor Holkar’s able minister, and a treaty was concluded in 
January, i8i8. Holkar renounced his claims on the Rajput 
States, on the territories of the Pathan Chief Amir Khan, and 
also on his own territories ‘witliiif or south of the Satimra range 
of hills*. He bound Iiimself to maintain a British force within 
his own territory and to have no communication with any other 
state excei^t through the BritivSh Resident. 

With regard to tlic Peshwa, Tord Hastings decided ‘in 
favour of , the i)crpctual exclusion of his family from any 
share of influence or dominion, and the annihilation of the 
Pesh\va*s name and autlibrity for ever*. No symbol of IMaratha 
unity was tp be left ; no further o])portunity was to be given 
to the Marathas to rally round their traditional chief. Baji Rao 
wa>s confined at Bithur (near Cawnpore) ; he was granted a 
I^ension of eight lakhs a year. He died in 1853. His favourite, 
Trimbakji Danglia, was imprisoned for life in the fort of 
Chunar. A small principality carved out of the Peshwa’s domi¬ 
nions was given to Pratap Singh, a lineal descendant of Sliivaji, 
who established his capital at Satara.^ A contemporary writer 
observes that “the re-cstabiishment of the Satara Raja, in the 
very seat of* the ancient power and splendour of his race, was 
well adapted to reconcile the older Marhatta families to the 
annihilation of the more recent title and authority of Peshwa.*’ 
The remaining portions of the Pesliwa*s territory were brought 
under British rule and incorporated within the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. The civil administration of the conquered tracts was 
organised by Elphinstone, who was ably assisted' by Grant 

Duff, the well-known historian of the Marathas. 

« 

Appa Saheb’s revolt was punished by the annejeation of a 
portion of the Bhopsle State (the Saugar and Narbada 
'f»ri:Wries) ; the remaining districts were placed under a- vassal 
Raja. 
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KSTABUSHMKW OK BRITISH SUPRfiMACV IN RAJPUTANA (l 8 l§) . 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries most of 
the principalities of Rajputaua suffered terribly from the depre¬ 
dations of the Marathas, whom they were too weak to resist. 
A combined movement on the part of all Rajput Princes might 
have checked the Marathas, but bitter rivalry separated one 
Rajput ruler from another, and even the pressing necessity of 
self-defence did not teach them tlie lesson of unity. Moreover, 
almost every State was torn by internal factions ; the rivalry 
of the Chundawats and the Saktawats in Mewar had its counter¬ 
part in the neighbouring States. 

A defensive alliance with the Brirish might have rescued 
the Rajput Princes from ruin, but, although they were anxious 
for such an alliance, no response came from the British 
Government. Lord Wellesley refused to extend British pro¬ 
tection to Mewar, but he concluded alliances with Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. The treaty with Jodhpur was subsequently left uii- 
ratified by the ruler of that vStatc ; the treaty with Jaipur was 
cancelled by Barlow. Lord Minto steadily imrsued the policy 
of non-intervention with regard to Rajputana. A long war 
between Jaipur and Jodhpur devastated Rajputana, the osten¬ 
sible object being the marriage of Krishnaknmari, daughter of 
Rana Bhim Singh of Mcw'ar. While Lord Minto remained a 
silent spectator, Daulat Rao„ Sindhia and Amir Kliaii squeezed 
blood out of the desert. • 

Soon after his arrival in India Lord Hastings initiated a 
new policy towards the Rajput Princes. He was not prepared 
to hand them over to Sindhia or Amir Khan. Metcalfe began 
negotiations Avitli Jaipur in iSi6. The Pindari War made it 
necessary to take all Rajput vStates under British protection, 
for without their political and military assistance it was v.ery 
difficult to crush the predatory forces. By the treaty of 
November, 1817, Sindhia renounced his claims on the Rajput 
Princes, and Lord Hastings got a free hand in dealing with 
them. In January, 1818, Metcalfe concluded treaties with 
Udaipur and Jodhpur. A treaty with Jaipur was concluded 
in April, i8tS.’ With the minor States of Rajputana treaties 
were concluded betw’een November, 1817, and September, 1823^ 
The Rajput States recognised the suzerainty of the Company, 
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agreed to pay tribute and to rcndei' military as^sistahce whenever 
called upon to do so, and engaged not to enter into communi¬ 
cation with any other Power except through the British 
Resident. The British Government guaranteed that the Princes 
would remain ‘absolute rulers of their territory.’ 

PACIFICATION OF CENTRAL INDIA 

The Pindari ,War extended and consolidated British 
influence in Central India. In February, i8i8, the Nawab of 
Bhopal concluded a ‘defensive and subordinate alliance’ with 
the Company. The smaller states of Malwa, including Dhar 
and Dewas, acknowledged British supremacy. Malcolm con¬ 
cluded agreements w ith a large number of chieftains. After 
the Peshwa’s defeats all the smaller states in Bundelkhand 
came under British ])^otection. Writing in 1825, Prinsep 
observed, “The struggle which has thus ended in the universal 
establishment of the British influence is particularly important 
and worthy of attention, as it promises to be the last a\c shall 
have to maintain with the native powers of India.’’ 

PAIvL OF BIIARATPUR (1S26) 

A reference may be made here to the revolt of Bharatpur 
(1S25-26) during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Amherst. 
Durjan Sal,^cousin of the minor Raja of Bharatpur, tried to 
seize the throne ; the British Government had to take uii arms 
to protect the mihoi prince. Lord Comberincre reduced the 
fort of Bharatpur, and ‘,‘the failures of Lord Lake twenty years 
earlier were amply avenged’’. 


SECTION 111 

BRITISH EXPANSION IN THE NORTH-EAST (1814-52) 

B»mSH REl,ATION.S WITH NEPAI, 

A, Gurkha Chief named Prithvi Narayan conquered Nepal 
in 1768., In 1792 the British Government concluded a coitir 
Uierttinl tregty with the Gurkhas and sent Colonel Kirkpatrick 
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on a mission to Katmandu, but no tangible result was secured. 
Another commercial treaty was concluded some years later> and 
Captain Knox served as Resident at Katmandu for two years 
(iSo2-4)* Lord Wellesley recalled him and cancelled the 
alliance with Nepal. 

The Gurkhas controlled the entire l)elt of Himalayan 
territory from the Tista in the cast to the Sutlej in the west. 
After the occupation of the Gorakhpur district by the British* 
in iSor, tlie northern frontier of the Britjsh Empire ran side 
by side with the southern frontier of the Gurkha Kingdom. 
The ill-defined condition of the frontier and the aggressive 
attitude of tlie Gurkhas made 'frontier incidents* inevitable. 
In 1S14 a Gurkha attack on some British i)olicc stations led 
to war. 


TiTK nKpAt. war (1S14-16) * 

Lord Hastings soon found that it was futile to expect an 
easy victory, Tlie Gurkhas knew how to fight, and the 
difficult geography of the region of nar was in their favour. 
After wSonic reverses General (')chterlony coin])ellcd tlic Gurkha 
leader Aiiiar Siiigli to surrender the strong fort of Malaon 
(May, 1815). The Gurkhas opened negotiations for peace ; 
the treaty of Sagauh was concluded in November, 1815. But 
the treaty was not ratified by the Gurkhas. Ochterloiiy 
advanced into the interior of Nepal and secured a victory at 
Makwanpur (February, 1S16). The treaty of Sagauli was then 
ratified by the Gurkhas. They ceded the districts of Garhwal 
and Kuniaon and a large slice of tl^.‘ icraij renounced their 
claim on Sikim, and agreed to receive a British Resident at 
Katmandu. Some of the most important hill stations in India 
—Simla, Mussoorie, Almora, Landour, Naini Tal—are situated 
in the territory taken from the Gurkhas. Nepal has never 
broken the terms of the treaty of 1816. 

By a treaty with Sikim (February, 1817) a portion of tlio 
terai^tsiken from the Gurkhas was given to the ruler of that 
State* 




, * See p. 631. 
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the first BUiUSmSE WAR (1^4-26) 

Towards tile middle of the eighteenth century a new era 
began in the history of Burma. A vigorous royal dynasty was 
established by an adventurous local chief named Alaungpaya, 
who unified Upper and Lower Burma under his authority, and 
even carried his depredations to Manipur in the will and Siam 
in the south-east. His relations with the British were not very 
friendly. One of his .successors, Bodawpaya (1782-1819), con¬ 
quered Arakan in 1764-85 ; this marked a new era in the history 
of Anglo-Burmese relations. For many centuries Arakan had 
been an independent Kingdom, and its political and cultural 
relations with Bengal had been very intimate. The people of 
Arakan, who were known in Bengal as Mags, now became 
victims of Burmese cruelty. Some of them crossed the river 
Naf, the boundary between Arakan and the 'British district of 
Chittagong, and took refuge in the Company’s territory. The 
Burmese naturally resented the emigration of their sulijects, 
and during the period 1786-1824 there were numerous occasions 
when they threatened to violate British territory in pursuit of 
the fugitives. ’ The troubles on the Chittagong-Arakan frontier 
reac^ied their climax in 1823, when some Burmese trooiis 
occupied the small island of Shahpuri, w’hich lay on the British 
side of the main channel of the Naf. Lord Amherst {1823-28), 
the then Governor-General, tried to reach an amicable settle¬ 
ment with the Burmese Government, but his patience was 
exhausted when two British officers were treacherously seized 
by the Burmese. 

Meanwhile hostilities had broken out in Assam. 

Upper Assam had for many centuries been an independent 
State ruled by Ahom Kings. The internal condition of tliis 
principality torvards the close of the eighteenth centiny 
revealed many symptoms of disintegration. Gaurmath,Singh 
(1780-94), a weak but tyrannical E^g, sought the interven¬ 
tion of the Company. In 1792 Lord Cornwallis sent a force 
undei* Captain Welsh to restore peace and order in the Ahom 
State. Captain Welsh restored the King’s authority ; hut as 
the British Government did not covet territorial expansion in 
those, days, he left Assam in ,i794- His departure* was 
followed by the revival of anarchy, which gave the afi^re^ve 
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Bxinnese a good opportimity for occupying Assam. During' 
the years 1817-22 the Burmese expelled two rival Princes who 
claimed the Ahom throne and devastated the Brahmaputra 



valley. Soon . the north-eastern frontier of Bengal felt the 
• shock; the,Burmese plundered some British villages in i8ai. 
lyOrd Afliherst wrote, “There is nothing now to prevent them 
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from sacking Dacca and idundcring all the adjoining districts 

» « p ■ 

The first clash betv^’cul the British and the Burmese took 
place near Sylhet (in Assam) in January, 1824. War was 
formally declared in Slarch, 1824, and came to an end in 
February, 1826. There were four theatres of Avar—Assam, 
Arakan, the lower valley of the Irrawaddy, and Tenasscriin. 
Ill May, 1824, a British detachment suffered a serious defeat 
in the battle of Raiiiu (in the Cliittagong district). Bandula, 
the leading Burmese general, was defeated and killed by 
"Sir Archibald Campbell in the battle of Doriabew (in Lower 
Burma). The British army advanced as far as Yandabo, a 
village within four days’ march from Aniarapura, The capital 
of Burma, where a treaty of i)eace was concluded on February 
24. 1826. Tlic Burmese King renounced all claims upon the 
Ahoin Kingdom and the petty Slates of Cachar, Jaintia and 
Manipur (in Assam), ceded tlic provinces of Arakaji and 
Tenasscriin to the Company, promised to pay a crorc of rupees 
as indemnity, and agreed to receive a British envoy in his 
court. A portion of the Brahmaputra valley was placed under 
the rule of an Aliom Prince, but it i\’as annexed in 1838. 
Cachar was placed under the rule of its old Prince ; as he died 
without heir, Cachar was annexe<l by Lord William Bcnlinck 
in 1832. Jaintia, placed under the rule of a vaSvSal Prince for 
some years, was annexed in 1S35. Manipur was restored^ to 
the old ruling family. 

COJIMERCIAI, RKLATIONS WITH BURMA 

c 

F'or many years the Coiiipan}^ had been carrying on a 
flourishing commerce with Burma, but its progress was occa¬ 
sionally hamj^cred by the vagaries of the Burmese and the 
peculiarities of local customs. In 1795 viir John Shore sent 
Captain Synics on a commercial mission to Burma, but the 
concessions secured by him prgved to be illusory. He was 
followed in 1797 by Captain Cox, who suggested that the steady 
growth of French influence in Burma should be counteracted hy 
tlic conclu.sioii of *a firjii and solid alliance* with that country. 
Lord Wellesley sent Colonel Symes and I<ieutenant Caiinin|< 
to USo^-3) with instructions, if possible,, to bring Burma 
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within the orbit of tli^ Subsidiary Alliance ; but the Burmese 
rulers and their ministers ^verc too shre\vd for the British 
envoys. Canning visited Burma again in connection with the 
question of the Arakan refugees. 

According to the terms of the treaty of Yandabo, John 
Cravvfurd was deputed to Burma as envoy in September, 1826. 
He concluded a commercial treaty which gave some concessions 
to British subjects trading in Burma. The Burmese Govern¬ 
ment was, however, very reluctant to receive a permanent 
British envoy. No envoy was sent to Burma for three years 
after Crawfurd’s departrire (December, 1826). In 1830 Lord 
William Bciitinck sent Major Henry Burney, who remained in 
Burma till 1837, and solved some of the outstanding political 
and financial questions arising out of the treaty of Yandabo. 
The experience uP his siicce>sors uas very unhappy, for King 
Tharrawaddy, who usiir])cd the tlir®iic of Burma in 1S37,. 
adopted a decidedly unfriendly attitude to the British. The 
British Residency in Burma was finally withdrawn in 1840. 

TIIK vSKCONl) UUKMESK WAR (1S52) 

During the administration of Lord Dalliousic commercial 
questions brought about the second war with Burma- In 1851 
some British merchants in Burma complained against maltreat¬ 
ment by Burmese officials. Lord Dalhousie sent a haughty 
naval ofiicer, Commodore I^ambert, to demand redress from 
the Burmese Government. Some officers sent by the Commodore 
to negotiate with the Burmese Governor of Rangoon were 
insulted. War began. Probably a peaceful solution of the 
dispute mighl have been found if the Oovcrnor-Geiieral had 
entrusted the negotiations to a tactful political officer. 
Dalhousie hhnsclf observed, “These Commodores are too com¬ 
bustible for negotiations”. But he accepted responsibility for 
the Commodore's act and decided that war was necessary for 
the preservation of Bi'iti>sh prestige in the East. 

The war was brief (March—December, 1852) and decisive. 
The mistakes which Jiad prolonged the First Burmese War were 
avoided, and with the cordial support of the Governor-OeneraL- 
General Godwin was able to capture the cliief cities of the 
Delta within a few months. But though the war \vas at an end, 
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there WftS no treaty. Pagan Min, King of Burtna« was over¬ 
thrown by'his brother Mindon, who ascended the throne in 
February, 1853. Although the new King was not inclined to 
continue the hostilities, he did not recognise the annexation 
of the province of Pegu (which Dalhousie had incorporated in 
the British Empire by a Proclamation), nor did he conclude 
any formal treaty. In 1854 some Burmese envoys came to 
Calcutta and requested the Governor-General to return Pegu. 
Dalhousie replied, VySo long as tHe sun shines .... the.se terri¬ 
tories w’ill never be restored to the Kingdom of Ava”. 


• SECTION IV 

THE NORTH-WEST 
« 

DYNASTY OF AHMAD SHAH ABDAI.I 

When Timur Shah', son and successor of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, died (1793), the Kabul Monarchy included, in addition 
to the Afghan provinces of Kabul, Balkh, Qandahar and Herat, 
the Indian provinces of Peshawar, Lahore, Kashmir and 
Multan, and the Amirs of Sind as well as the Chiefs of 
Baluchistan were its vasSals. He was succeeded by his fifth 
son, Zaman Shah" (1793-1800), whose threatened invasion of 
Hindustan ‘kept the British Indian Empire in a chronic state 
of unrest’ in the days of Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley. 
Under the latter’s instructions the British Agent at Bushirc 
’induced the Court of Pprsia to keep Shah Zaman in perpetual 
check’. Zaman Shah was, moreover, kept busy by frequent 
internal revolts. He was finally dethroned by his elder brother 
Mahmud, blinded, and compelled to pa.ss the remaining years 
of his life as a British pensioner at Ludhiana in the Punjab. 
Mahmud (1800-1803) was deposed by his brother Shah Sliuja 
(1803-1809), whose reign was hardly less tragic .than that of his 
prec^cc^rs. Kaye explains the causes of his failure in the 
follpWitig words: "He wanted vigour ; he wanted activity ; 
he wanted judgment ; and above all, he* wanted money". It 
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is, however, ^oubtful whether his character contained so many 
elements of weakness. In 1809 he was deposed by the brothi^ 
whom he had set aside—Mahmud. Shah Shuja remained Ranjit 
Singh’s guest for some years ; then he repaired to Ludhiana 
and became a British pensioner. Mahmud reigned for some 
years (1809-18) as a puppet in the hands of the i>owcrful 
Barakzai Chiefs, \^■ho deposed him in 1818. His son Kainran 
continued to rule in Herat. 

During' this period the British authorities in India were 
interested in Afghan affairs for two reasons. In the days of 
Zaman Shah they were apprehensive of the repetition of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’;^ exjdoits in India. Secondly*, the dread 
of a Franco-Rus.sian invasion tlirough* Persia naturally com¬ 
pelled them to seek friendh^ relations with the ruler of 
Afghanistan. The* evaporation of the F'rench menace and the 
creation of a Sikh IVlonarchy by RanjiU vSingli, which made the 
trans-Sutlej portion of the Punjab a buffer State between 
Afghanistan and British India, altered the scene, and for the 
next few years the British rulers of India did not take much 
interest in Afghan affairs. 

AMIR DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN (1826-63) 

The Barakzai Chiefs who deposed Mahmud held indepen¬ 
dent authority in different districts of Afghanistan till 1826, 
when one of them, Dost Muhanimad, made himself master oi 
Kabul. He was recognised as Amir by all his rivals, and for 
more than twelve years his authority was unquestioned. “It 
is not to be questioned”, says Kaye, “that there was, at this 
time, in the conduct of Dost Mahomeef, as a ruler, much that 
may be regarded with admiration and respect even by Christian 
ipen.” One of his brothers was expelled 6y Ranjit Singh from 
Peshawar in 1834 ; in the same year Dost Muhammad foiled aii 
attempt of Shah Sliuja to recover his throne, 

THB RUSSIAN MENACE 

.Even before the downfall of Napoleon Russia and England 
had b*egun to compete for political influence in Persia, ^le 
-treaty of Gulistan'(1813) between Russia and Persia, which 
brought the Shah almost under the tutelage of the Czar, was 
/counteracted by tlie treaty of Teheran (1814) between England 
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and Persia, by which “all European annies were tofbe prevented 
ft'oni entering Persia, if hostile to Oreat Britain']'. In' the 
thirties Russia began to emphasize her Asiatic designs, and 
British foreign i)olicy, guided by Lord Palmerston, assumed a 
definitely- anti-Russian colour. The climax was reached when 
Persia attacked Herat (1837-38) at the instigation of Russia. 
Herat was the gate to India, and the occupation of this .strategic 
city by the Persians would amount to Russian control over the 
north-\v6stem passage to British India. But the heroic 
Afghans, aided substantially by the guidance of a young British 
officer named Pottin.ger, repulsed the Persians. 


f 

origin of THK first AFGHAN WAR 


In 1836 Lord Auckland became Govcrncfr-Gcneral of India. 
He shared Palmerston’s-exaggerated dread of Russian designs 
in the East, and the Persian attack on Herat confirmed his 
suspicions. Li June, 1836, the Court of Directors instructed 
him that decided interference in the affairs of Afghanistan 
Svould doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the extension of 
Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a timely barrier 
against the impending encroachments of Russian influence’. 
So Lord Auckland sent Alexander Burnes, an experienced 
diplomat, on a commercial Uiissioii to Kabul. But the real 
purpose of the mission was x)olitical: Burnes himself wrote 
that he wanted 'to see into affairs and judge of what was to 
be done hereafter*. Dost Muhammad was quite prepared to 
conclude an alliance with the British ; the price he demanded 
was British lielp in rif-occupyiiig Peshawar. Lord Auckland 
swayed for sometime Ixjtvvcen Dost Muhammad and Ranjit 
vSingh ; then he decided that the Sikh ruler would be the 
lietter ally. So he refused to ]nit i^ressure on Ranjit Sirigh 
for the restoration of Pe.shawar. Thus he lost the opportunity 
of bringing within the British sphere of influence a strong 
Government beyond the Khaibar. 


^ Dost Muhammad was naturally disappointed. He now 
began to show more favour to the Russian agent at his court, 
Viktevitch, whom he had so long neglected. Burnes left Kabfil 
in, April, 1838. Lord Auckland was alarmed by the Amit’is, 
chatigM T^latiops with the Russians, He inado the 
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clccit^ion of ov|irtliro\ving Dost Muhanimad : vShali vShu'ja, the 
fortunate eifcife at Ludhiana, was to be restored to the throne 
of Kabul w 4 th the help of Raiijit Singh. Macnaghtcii, Secretary 
to the Government, who played a decisive part in formulating 
Lord Auckland*s Afghan policy, was sent to Lahore. A 
tripartite treaty was concluded between Shah Shuja, Ran jit 
Singh and the British Ooverninent in June, 183S. In October, 
1S38, Lord Auckland issued a manifesto from vSiinla justifyiii’g 
the impending Afghan War*. According to Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, in this manifesto ‘*thc views and conduct of Dost 
Muhammad Avcrc misrepresented with, a, hardihood which a 
Russian statesman might have envied^’. The withdrawal of the 
Persians from Herat in September, 1838,^ removed the most im¬ 
portant e^vcuse for war, but in November, 1S3S, the Governor- 
General declared that hostilities would be commenced ‘with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly - for a liostile power in 
.... Afghanistan, and to the establishment of a iiermanent 
barrier against schemes of aggression upon our north-west 
frontier’. 

Lord Auckland’s policy was sui>ported by his Council but 
opposed by the Commaiidcr-in-Chief ; in England he was 
supported by the Cabinet but oi)posed l)y the Court of Directors. 
He had no moral right to claim that Dost iluhammad, an 
independent ruler, should not choose the Russians as his ally, 
specially after the unceremonious rejection of the Amir’s offer- 
of alliance with the British. Afghanistan was theli the scene 
of a Ihttcr dynastic struggle bctw'ccn the Durranis and the 
Barakr^ais ; the Barak/.ais had got the ui)per hand. Under the 
circumstances the attempt to replace *a strong and popular 
Barakzai ruler like Dost Muhammad by a Durrani exile like 
Shah Shuja was, as subsequent events abundantly proved, a 
serious political mistake. Nor was there any real necessity for 
war ; Herat had saved itself, and under pressure from •London 
the Russian Government had recalled its agents.. Inries has 
rightly described the First Afghan War as ‘the most unqualified 

blunder committed in the whole history, of the British in India’. 

• « 

THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR (1838-1843) 

The supreme .command of the expedition was entrusteti to 
3 ir John Keane ; its political management was in the hands of 
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Macnaghten, who was advised by Burnes, Tl^flCvaiu portion 
of the army marched from Ferozepur by w’ay < 5 r^“||feiliawalpur, 
Sind, and Baluchistan, and entered Afghanistau^ through the 
Bolaiivand Khojak passes. This long and circ^tous route, 
which * violated all the conditions of sound strategy , was forced 
upon the British authorities by Ran jit Singh’s refusal to allow 
the passage of British troops through his territory. The Sikh 
army advanced by way of Peshawar and the Khaibar pass. 
Qandahar was occupied in Apfil, 1839. Shah Shuja entered 
Kabul in August, 1839. He was, however, looked upon by the 
Afghans as a puppet in the hands of the forcigti invaders. His 
entry into Kabul was, says Kaye, 'more like a funeral procession 
than the entry of a‘King into the capital of his restored 
dominions’. Dost Muhammad surrendered to Macnaghten in 
November, 1839, and was vseiit doA\ii as a irrisoiier to Calcutta. 

It is doubtful whether Shah Shuja could have secured the 
confidence of the Afghans and maintained himself on the throne 
uithoiit the support of British bayonets. But his British allies 
gave him no chance to rule in Afghanistan as an independent 
Afghan King ; they openly made him a tool in their hands and 
thereby deprived him of Afghan sympathy. Lord Auckland 
decided to keep 10,000 troops in Afghanistan under the com¬ 
mand of an old and incompetent officer, General Elphinstone. 
The presence of the British troops in Afghanistan was repugnant 
,to the Afghans and imposed a heavy drain upon the financial 
resources oh India. Towards the close of 1840 the Court of 
.Directors suggested that, the British army should either retreat 
from Afghanistan or be strengthened by reinforcements, 
Advised by Macnaghtefi, Lord Auckland refused to confess the 
faili 4 re of his policy by withdrawing the troops from Afghanistan. 

Towards the close of 1841 the grievances of the Afghans 
burst out in a serious rebellion. The crisis was precipitated by 
the misconduct of the army of occupation, and among the 
officers who made themselves obnoxious to the Afghans was 
Btirnes. Burnes and some other British officers were murdered. 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad, assumed the leadership 
of the Afghans. The British troops were defeated. Macnaghten 
promised to evacuate the country at once, but he was treacber-^ 
ously murdered. The humiliations suffereej by the British 
dlficem and trooi>s were largely due to the incompetence of their 
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leaders. K|M#v/as evacuated in January, 1842 ; while on their , 
way the j |||| feh troops were destroyed by snow, storm and 
Afghan bu®t5. Only one man—Dr. Brydon—survived the 
catastrophe #ud conveyed his terrible story to Jalalabad. 
Qandahar apd Jalalabad were, however, successfully defended 
by Nott and Sale 

Dord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Ellenborougli in 
February, 1842. The new riovernor-General decided in favour 
of the evacuation of Kabul and Qandahar^ Shah vShuja was 
murdered at Kabul by a Barakrai Chief. In September, 1842, 
Pollock defeated Akbar Khan and hoisted the Biitish flag at 
Kabul. Nott occupied Ghazni, where he seized scfme alleged 
gates qf the famous temple of Soinnath cairied away by Sultan 
Mahmud many centuiies ago The triumphant British army 
blew uji the gicatibazai at Kabul and evacuated the city in 
October, 1842 The Governor-General deedared that ‘to force 
a sovereign on a reluctant people would be . . inconsistent 

with the policy of the British Government.’ Dost 

Muhammad was released He letuined to Kabul and le-estab- 
lished Ills authority 

1 VTER CAREER OF UO.ST MUHAMMVD 

The mam object of Lord Auckland’s Afghan policy was 
to have a friendly ruler on the throne of Afghanistan That 
object was not accomplished hv the war For some years’ 
after his restoration most Mulianiniad maintained* an attitude 
of sullen resentment against the Briti.sh The renewal of the 
Persian threat to Herat led him to conclude treaties with the 
Company m 1855 and in 1857 The fiiendly relations ’thus 
established kept the Amir loyal to the British during the Sepoy 
Mutiny. Dost Muhammad died in 1863 

ANNEXATION OP SIND (1843) 

During the latter part of the eighteenth centmy and the 
first half of the nineteenth century Sind was ruled by the Talpur 
Amirs .of Hyderabad, Khairpur and Mirpuf. *1110 suzerainty t)f 
the Kings of Afghanistan was nominal. In iSog the Amirs 
concluded a treaty with the British, promising not to allow ‘the 
establtshment' of fhe tribe of the French* in This treaty 

.a6 
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was renewed in 1820 with an additional clanse^ ^pulating the 
‘suppression of 'the predatory hordes who were onj^ually dis* 
turbing the peace of the frontier*. , 

T^e opening of Sind was the result of journey 
Alexander Buj^ies up the Indus en route to Lahore ia 1831. 
The politicarand commercial importance of the Lower Indus ' 
valley was then brought to the notice of the British Government 
for the first time '‘Alas”, said a shrewd Sindhi, ‘‘Smd is now 
gone since the Rngflish have seen the river”. 

Ranjit Singh had his eyes on Sind. On the east the treaty 
of Amritsar (1809) had reduced the Sutlej to an insurmountable 
barrier ; on the west the growing power of Dost Muhammad 
created difficulties Skid provided a natural field fcfr Sikh ex¬ 
pansion. But the British were not prepared to tolerate any 
further increase in Raiijit Singh’s power. Ut seemed that the 
most effective w'ay to keep the S'khs at a distance was to bring 
Sind within the sphere of British influence. In 1832 Lord 
William Bentinck concluded a treaty with the Amir of 
Hyderabad, which opened up the Indus to commercial naviga¬ 
tion by British subiects In 1838 Lord Auckland concluded 
a treaty with the Amirs, who now agreed to receive a British 
Resident at Hyderabad. By the tripnrtite treaty of 1838 Shah 
Shuja renounced his shadowy claim of suzerainty over Sind ; 
Lord Auckland compelled the Amirs to pay a large sum in 
return for this concession of doubtful value. In 1839 the Amirs 
were compelled to accept a treaty by which they were virtually 
.placed under British protection. Although the treaty of 1832 
prohibited the use ot the Indus for the conveyance of military 
force, the British army marched through Sind on its way to 
Afghanistan in 1819-40. 

Although the Amirs did not create any trouble even when 
the British army 'uffered annihiliation in Afghanistan, they 
were accused of disloyalty, and Sir Charles Napier, a blunt 
soldier, was sent by Lord Kllenborough to deal with them- 
Napier ‘conducted his operations on the theory that the annexa¬ 
tion of Sind w'ould be a very beneficiettt piece of rascality for 
Which it was his business to find an excuse*. He exasperated 
the Amirs by interfering in a succession dispute at Khairpur 
and also by trying to impose upon them a ^new treaty which 
9ompdiled them to cede territories and depriVe4 them of theit 
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dght of Riding money. He destroyed the strong fort t>{ 
Imamgarli mth a view to create terrm:. An attack of the wM 
Baluchis was the signal for war. Napier secured a victory 1 ft 
Miani (near Hyderabad) in February, 1843 ; some of t||e Amin} 
at once submitted, and Hyderabad was occupied. The Amir 
of Mirpur was defeated at Eabo (near Hyderabad) in March. 
The war came to an end in June. In August Sind was annexed 
and the Amirs were exiled. For four years Napier governed 
Sind with autocratic authority , 

The Court of Directors disapproved the proceedings of 
Ellenborough and Napier, but the accomplished fact had to be 
accepted. All Biitisli writers on Indian history are agreed that 
there was no moral justification or political necessity behind 
the high-handed policy which vanquished the Amirs Napier 
himself observed, C" We have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall 
do so . . . 


SECTION V 

RISE AND FALL OF THE SIKH MONARCHY 


THE MISES 

Ahmad Shah Abdali inva'^'ed India for the last time in 
1767. After that date the S kh Mtsh governed the Punjahi. 
Their organisation has been described as ‘theocrattc confederate 
feudalism’ ^ The Central Govemment was very w'eak and after 
some time it ceased to function. The link of a common enemy 
was gone and this became the signal for disorders within. The 
Ehangi Hisl and, the Kanheya Misi strove in succession to 
establish some sort of ascendancy over the rest, but it was 
reserved for Eanj'it Singh, head of the Sukerchukia Misl, to 
'display from the ruins of their commonwealth the standard of 

monarchy.’ 

; 

EARLY CAREER OP RANJIT SINGH 

t • 

Ranjit Sipgh was bom in November, 1780. His father 
Maha Singh died in i7$o. In his seveuteeth year Ranjit asserted 
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hm^lt aad kgau his career of petty warfare an^systematic 
aggresdion. He joitted Zaman Shah, grandson of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, when the Kabul monarch invaded the Punjab in 179$, 
The Purrani project failed but Kanjit Singh seized Lahore fr6m 
its Sikh^ rufers ip, i79Q» His next imjwtaut acquisition was 
Amritsar which he occui>ied in 1805. In alliance with his 
mothcr-iurlaw^ Sada Kaur, leader of the Kanhcya Misl, and 
his friend Fateh Singh, chief of the Ahluwalia Misl, Kanjit 
pursued with almost constant success this policy of absorption 
of the territory of the princes and princelings of the Punjab, 
and the process was completed by the year 1823. As all the 
trans*'Sutlej Misis were one after another absorbed. P'atch Singh 
gradually sank into the exposition of a dependent ally but Sada 
iCaur with her masterful x^eisonality soon came to grief ; she 
was put under restraint in 1821, her teiritory. being annexed to 
the Lahore State Local dynaslicisin thus disappeaied, guing 
place to a consolulatccl Monarchy 


»\NJIT SINGH’S TRKITY WITH THK BRITISH (iSoq) 

But Ranjit Singli failed in hib attempts to absorb the Cis- 
Sutlej Misis and conld not extend his sway over the country 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna. He led three expeditions 
into the Cis-Sutlej legion. Success was Aiithin his grasp but 
the British Government intervened. Lord Minto through his 
ambassador Metcalfe demanded that Ranjit Singh should con¬ 
fine himself tb the territory on the other side of the Sutlej. The 
sorious attitude of the British Government, his ov\m inability to 
meet the British power at this moment, his fear that the Sikh 
dtiels on his side of the* Sutlej would try to take advantage of 
the itttpasse, led him finally to agree with the Brilisli demand, 
and the treaty of Amritsar was concluded in April, i8oq. The 
Sutlej was recognised as the boundary, Ranjit Singh retaining 
the leitiltories he had possessed on the left side of the Sutlej 
before the coming of the British ambassador. ’ 


OP RANJIT SINGH'S KINGDOM 


* > 


pr treaty of Amritsar Ranjit Singb .conquered the 
the Punjab, annexed Multan, seized Kashmir from 
and also ^quered Kohdt, TaA, j^Muiu. I>efa 



RANJIt SiKGfl $ 0 $ 

Ghan Khan, Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawar Thejfe ftp 
doubt that he would have annexed Smd as well but fot 
intervention. The Biitish Government would not let h»a stWijf 
extend to the sea Kanjit Smgh's Kingdom extended from tho 
Sutlc] to the defiles of the Khyber and from Little Tibet in 
the north to the confines of Sind in the south 

Ranjit Singh had to figh* with the Afghans on several 
occasions In i8t'^ a pitch di’ battle was •fought on the plain 
of Chuch not far from Attoek The Durrani monarch’s Wazu, 
Fateh Klian, wanted to sci/c from him the fort of Attoek which 
Ran]it had recently taken The Afghans weie completely 
defeated In 1823 a second pitched battle was fought at 
Nowsliera, the Afghans attempting to pievtiit Ranjit Singh's 
swav being consolidated on the left bank of the Sutlej The 
Afghans wcie defeated also on th’s occasion In 1837 Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul strove to sei/t. Jainiud and Shub Qudur, 
two important Sikh foits cominanding the passes The Afghans 
failed to sei/e the forts but m a skirmish succeeded m killing 
Han Singh Nalwa, governor of Peshawar Ranjit was more 
than able to hold his own on the noith western fiontier and 
he was also successful 111 his management of the lioider tribes 

RANjn SXNCiH’s aDMlMSTRAllON 

■ 

Ranjit Singh set up a strong and efficient svstem of avil 
administration and his greatest merit was that he made an utl“ 
prejudiced use of talented men of all religions He disciplined 
his army on the western model and t»ok Allard, Venfuta and 
some other Fienchmen into his service to tram his soldier® Be 
had a standing army of nearly 40,000, largely infantry, equipped 
and paid by the State His paik of artiUerv was effiaettt- “TW 
rapk and file of the Sikh anny became, under the trjftnfaig of 
the skilled officers, the finest rank and file m w^orld "^ey 
wanted but officers to be invincible ” 

ft 

KStlM?ATB OF RAMJIT SINGS 

Ranjit Singh has been described as the very ^ 

practical sa|aaty de^te unlettered ^norilftee. Hi® 
was prodigi^*' In Me military expediftM^ he waa aochaWihdd^ 
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to issue instmctions to his officers in sueh detmls thdt little or 
no initiative was left to them The personal devotion and 
loyalty that he inspired m his commanders and soldiers^oothed 
"their path of duty. Among hiS pnnc.pal aohievements we must 
count his very successful defence of his new-born Kingdom 
against the Afghans An Indian chieftain who could secure the 
support of all sections of his people—Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muslims,—who could defend the jiorth-weslern frontier against 
a poweirful Afghanistan and unruly border tnbes and administer 
It successfully, who could tram an army whose fighting qualities 
came as a revelation to their lintish opponents, who could tot .a 
certain extent furnish Ipdian nationalism with what it greatly 
needs—a tiadition of strength—must always stand in the fore¬ 
front of gieat men of Indian history 

USX DVYS OP THS SIKH MOMARCHV (1839-49) 

Curing the last yeais of Ranjit, in view of his declining 
health and the weak character of the heir-apparent Kharak 
Singh, the crafty .courtiers aiouiid him formed factions. 
Immediately after his dealh mutual dissensions, distrust and 
lawlessness began and precipitated the downfall of the Sikh 
Monarchy 

Eanpt Singh died on the 2/th June, 1839 His eldest son 
Kharak Singh, who succeeded him, died in November, 1840, 
and Nao Nihal Singh, his son, who had inherited much of the 
ability 0|^is grandfather, was k lied by accident or design on 
the following day Sliqt Singh, another son of Ranjit Singh, 
succeeded. He was assassma ed in September, 1843 The army 
was now the mastci of the State It looked upon itself as the 
representative body of the people, as the Khaha itself Dalip 
Singh, iroungest son of Ranjit Singh, who was only six years 
old, was proclaimed as the new ruler Events moved very fast. 
The factons that had come into existence during the last days..,, 
of Banjit Smgh Were now non-existent and thq. Srmy dictated 
and unmade the Wazm. Thiit stren^ of the standing 
army of Jlahorc was almfist doubled by ^e y^t ^s. It became 
selM^^l^t. Early in November, Eaja Cal Singh was 
m the nnd Sardai; Taj i^mffirmed as 
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tOllD HARBINGE AND THE FIRST ANOfcO-SIKH WAR (1845-46) 

‘s • 

The English authorities, convinced that the machinery of 
govemmei^t would break up in the Punjab, adopted measures 
for strengthening the frontier torts The bxkh soldiers had their 
apprehensions ot their growing neighbour and could not under¬ 
stand why ‘inefficiency of lule should be constiued into hostility 
of purpose’. It seems that both the bikh soldiery and the 
British Government regarded the ensuing wai as purely oefen- 
sive. The Pnglish advanced bodies of tioopS towards the butlej 
Moreover, Major Brbadfoot, British agent for Cis-Sutlej affairs, 
was responsible for pro>.eLdings that ultimately denoted war and 
the Sikh aimy became convinced that war with the English w'as 
inevitable The hahore Chiefs made use of this feeling for 
then own ends and uigcd the aimy to proceed against the 
English in older that it might be dcotroycd 

The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 111 Dcccmbei, 1845, and the 
English hastened to oppose them The Sikh leadeis, Eal Singh 
and Tej Singh, kept up an appearance of devotion to the mterests 
of the Stale but were ‘aiiMous to be upheld as the ministers of 
a dependent Kingdom by giateful conqueiois’ The Sikhs were 
defeated in four successne engagements at Mudki (December, 
1845), Fero/eshahi (December, 1845), Alivtal (January, 1846) 
and Sobraon (Pebruary, 1846), but it was tieacheiy more than 
bad leadersnp that was lesponsble tor th s failuie About the 
battle of Pciozeshahr Mallesoii says, “The braye untutored 
warriors, led by generals who were betraying them, had, if they 
had only known it, won a victory ” Lai Smgh and Taj Singh, 
however, did not press forward but viithdiew, making a gift 
of a victory to the English. In •■pite of their steadfastness and 
resolution the Sikh aimv lost the battle of Sobraon because of 
the ‘discreet policy and shameless treason’ of its leaders, 

The English enssed the Sutlej and occupied Lahore in 
February, 1846^ and finally after some negotiations a treaty was 
‘'concluded in March, 1846 The Jalandhar Doab was to be ceded 
to the Britieli fti^d the Sikh treasury was to pay iJ 4 million 
sterling for the expenses of the w'ar. The strength of the Sikh 
army was to reduced As the SiKh Durbar w’as not in a 
position tq pay ^ of the indemnity, they surrendered«the pro¬ 
vince o£ Kashmir, wfhieh sold for oQe mitfion to Gulab^ 
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Singh, the Dogra Chief of Jai^tnu. The^tiLahore State was. 
thus reduced in, sire and Lai Sifigh, who retained his office ot 
Wazir, was rewarded for Ins treachery by getting such i .dteaded 
rival as Gi^ab ^ngh out of the way. A supplcmenta^cy arrange* 
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mentt.ijl'aA^ made in December, 1846, pUcing Dafip Singh imder 
Brltisli"'"tate1age. The" administratieh o£> tl^ Kingdom wa<( 
Imnded over to th| jiriti^'' 1 Jead«ntj Henry 
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Ivawrence, who wati supported by a Bntish force stationed at 
Lahore Thus the Bntish Govemnient a&suuied ‘full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
(Lahore) Btate’. 

LORD DAUIOUSIt AND SBCOND ANGIX)-SIKH WAR (1848-49) 

ff 

This was the enaiigtment o£ Lord Haidinge But hid' 
successor, Lord Dalhousit, fopnd the &>sttm of his predecessor 
unworkable There was a local lebellion a*t Multan headed by 
its governor, MulrSil, and two British ofEcers were inurdeied 
m April, 1848 A British expedition was not sent out at once 
to Multan because of the hot weathei , In the iiieanlime Ram 
Jindan, raothci of the boy Malniaja, was exiled to the fort of 
Chunai 111 view »f hci liostile ittitude Events moved very 
fast Lhatar Singh, governor of Ha/ara, levolteel*' His son. 
Slier bingli, who was at the he id of the Duibat tioops, gave 
his adhesion to the movement, which became geneial Thus a 
crisis was piecipitaled, and Loid Balhousie decided that as the 
bikh people wished war, “thev should hive it with a 
vengeance ” 

vsher bingli commanded the bikh 'uni\ Two battles were 
fought at Chilianwala (Jamiarv, 1849) snel at Gujarat (February, 
1849) From the Bntish point of view Cliiliaiiwala was ‘a 
dangerous and difficult aSau ’ It w is onl\ technically a Bntisli 
victory But at Gujarat Loid Gough, the Bntish, Commander- 
in-Chief, won a complete Mctoiv It is only proper to note 
that “no troops could have fought bettei than the Sikhs, no 
army could have been worse led ” •Multan was stormed in 
January, 1849 Clntai Singh and bhci vSingh surrendered in 
Maich, 1849 

By the treaty of Decembei, 184^, the British Government 
had full authonty to duect and control all matters in the Punjab, 
and the Lahoiie State was paymg 22 lakhs a year m lespect of 
the expenses of the British force stationed at Eahore So the 
British Govemiueilt wa^ naturally m the position of a guardian 
ana protector of the young Mahaiaja Against this Bntish pro¬ 
tection the Sikh arihy rose The rising was suppressed, but 
there waji no vahd reason for depriving the guiltless wiiiior 
* Maharpia of hiS mhentanep*, ./The aggre^vo impenalipiti^irf 



I<brd Dalhousie, however, su»^<jaiiited, and 

6b$vacle a|id tha fuiijao was annexed. prpoi^mation otn 3td 
.March, 184.9,..the bo/ Maharaja beihig penstoned off. i . 


SECTION Vh* 


ANNEXATIONS OF LORD OALHOUSIE 

tXJCTttiNS OF LAPSE 


The period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration (1848-56) 
is one of the most nieraprable epochs in British Indian history. 
He came to India when he was only 35 "years of age ; he worked 
so hard that he ruined his health and did not long survive his 
retirement. He was a very induslrious administrator, and, on 
the whole, he was a ruler of benevolent intentions. But he is. 
remembered to this day mainly as an annexationist. By war 
he annexed the Punjab and Pegu.* Some of his annexations 
were, however, effected without taking up arms, by the appli¬ 
cation of the so-called ‘Eoctriiie of Lapse’ and on the flexible 
ground of misgoverniuenl. 


, The 'Doctrine of Lapse’ meant that, in the absence of * 
natural heirs, dependent States, or States created by the British; 
were to lapse to the paramount power (i.e., the Company) ; they 
.were not to ^ass like mere private property to an adopted son? 
It was recognised that the succession of an adopted sou was 
dependent upon the special permission of the British Govern¬ 
ment. In 1834 the Court of Eirectors laid down that the grant 
of ^ch permission ‘should be the exception, not the rule, .and 
should' never be granted but as a special mark of favour and 
approbation’. In 1841 it was decided that ‘no just and honour¬ 
able accession of territory or revenue’ was to be abandoned. 
Thus Lord Dalhousie was not the originator of this ill-fated 
'Doctrine*. It was an accident that in his days some, important 
cases arose in which the ‘Doctrine’ might be applied,' But jt 
is not unfair criticism to say that he showed too much zeal:.in' 
isnfotoipg a policy which had been theorerically epundated some 
re. "There was fully adequate precedent for every 
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one of his anhexations.' But his predec^sors had acted on tlidj. ;; 
general principle of avoiding annexation if it could be avoided ; v; 
LiaihouSA^ acted on the general principle of annexing if he could 
do so legitimately**. He did not examine the expediency of 7 
rigorously applying a ‘doctrine’ which ran counter to the 
religious sentiments of the Hindus and the traditions of India. ' 
Tne principality of Satara was the first victim of. ,^e 
'Doctrine of Lapse*. The Raja of Satara died vvithoift^jiSpy"^^^ 
male issue in 1848 ; just before his death •he adopted a ^n 
without the knowledge and consent of the British Government. 
As the principality was created by the British^ iu 1818, the 
adoption vvas subject to their approval. It was disapproved. 
Tne .Court of Directors observed, . * we are fully satisfied- 
that, by the general law and custom of India, a dependent 
principality, like that of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir 
w'lthoiit the consent of the Paramount Power’*. 


The Bhonsle State of Nagpur suffered a similar fate in 
1853. The Raja died without leaving any male heir, nor did 
he leave any adopted son. But it is doubtful whether Nagpur 
could be regarded as a Slate created by the Britisli, even if the 
circumstances connected with the settlement of 1818^ are taken 
Into consideration. Lee-Warner po.nts out that in the cases , 
of Satara and Nagpur ‘imperial considerations* weighed with 
Lord Dalhousie: “. . . . they were placed right across the main 
lines of communication between Bombay and Madias, and* 
Bombay and Calcutta. Consolidation vvas therefore to be 
secured by their annexation**. 

The ruler of Jhansi died childless^ in 1853 ; his adopted 
son was set aside and the state was annexed. The annexation 
of Baghat and Udajpur under similar circumstances was reversed 
later on by Lord Canning. Sainbalpur in Orissa was annexed 
in 1850, when ruler died without heir. The annexation 
of Karauli w^^ reversed by the Court of Directors. 

The cdnfiscation of the titles and pensions of some 
Princes was a logical corollary to the Toctrine of LapseL On \ 
tlte*d 4 ath of the ex-Pebhwa Baji Rao II his pension was fiol jj 
continued to hifc adopted son, Nana §a]heb; who later on played'‘ 
la leading in. the Revolt of 1857* death of the .. 
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.Nawab of.ttws (^matic in 1853 iio «iicced!9C»' was recognised. 
.On the death of^lhe Maratha Raja of Tanjore in t8«^-without 
any male issue iSie Rajaship was abolished. 

othrr annexations 

A part of Sikim ua.s annexed in 1850 because the ruler of 
that State had seized a British agent and ill-treated two British 
subjects. As the .Nizam was uhable to discharge his financial 
obligations to the Company, the fertile province of Berar was 
placed under British administration (1853). 

MISGOVERNMENT * 

Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh (1856) on the ground that 

« 

its rulers had continuously misgoverned the State. Without 
examining the specific charges brought against the Nawabs, 
it may be observed tliat maladministration in Indian States 
was the inevitable result of Lord Wellesley’s system of Sub¬ 
sidiary Alliance.’ The evil did not escape the notice of 
responsible British administrators. Sir Thomas Munro observed, 
"Wherever the Subsidiary System is introduced, the country 
will soon bear the marks of it, in decaying villages and 
decreasing population.” Sir Henry Lawrence wrote in 1848, 
“If ever there was a device for insuring malgovernnient, it is 
'that of Native Ruler and Minister both relying on foreign 
bayonets anS directed by a British Resident.” The people of 
Hyderabad suffered terribly for many years after the introduc¬ 
tion of the Subsidiary .^liance. In 1831 I^rd William Bentinck 
pen.sioned off the Raja of Mysore for incompetence and the 
State remained under British administration for half a century. 

annexation of oudh (1856) 

Since tiie treaty of 1801 the internal condition of Oudh 
had been getting worse, due partly to the incompetence of the 
but mainly to the operation of the Subsidiary Alliance, 
had no real power to control the administtalbn, 
logr important decision could be taken without the concur- 
rerifce of the British ReAidenl. He knew tha|/^'^long as he 
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obeyed the Resident’s orders he was safe: British troops 
would protect him against internal rebellions. The sense of- 
moral responsibility became? dim ; even the exhortations and 
threats oF the Goveinors-General v\ere of no avail. Iii 1831 
Lord William Bentinck threatened to lake over the administra¬ 
tion of Oudh if there \ias no unpiovcment In 1837 Lord 
Auckland imposed upon the King of Oudh^ a new treaty, by 
which it was provided that either he should improve the 
administration or hand it ovgr to the British Govenitncnt, 
sinking to the po'^ition of a pension-holder* like the luler of 
Mysore Although this treaty \Nas disallowed by the Court of 
Directors, Lord Auckland and lii*- successors acted as if it ^vas 
valid In 4847 Lord Hardingc repealed J:hc warning 

In 1855 if became clear from the leports of Colonels 
Sleeman and Outrani, Residents 111 Oudh, that the conditum 
of Oudh was deplorable, and tlieie was no chance of any 
iniprovemenl. Lord Dalhousie wanted to reduce Oudh to the 
position of Mysore the ruler would retain his formal 
sovereignly, but the administiation would be earned out by 
the British Government But the Court c>f Diiector-> decided 
m favour of annexation vSo Oudli was annexed m February, 
1856. Wa/id All Shall was kept under surveillance 111 Calcutta 
and allowed a persion of 12 lakhs per ycai Sleeman, a shrewd 
and experienced officei, considered the annexation of Oudh as 
a jiolitical blunder 

m 

COVERNORS-OENERAI. rXDKR THE COMPANY* 

Warren Hastingi> (October, 1774—Ftbuiarv, 17S.5P 
Sir John Maepherson (Fcbiuary, 1785 -Septenibei, 17S6) 
Eord Cornwallis (September, 1786—October, 179^) 

Sir John Shore (October, 179-5—Maich, 1798) 

Sir A. Clarke (March—May, 1798) 

Lord Wellesley (May, 1798—July, 1805) 


* Ivord Hastings induced the Nawab of Oudh to •assume the , 

title in defiance of the nominal authority of the Mnglml Empetm*. • 
'file Niaam was asked to take a «imilai course, but he refused.' • - 
names of those who held the post temporarily are printed 
m italics. * 

»Hastings 'heiaame Governor of Bengal in April, 1772 . He became 

in October, 1774 , according to tjie Regn* 

lating Act. 4, 
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Lord ComwaUis (July—October, 1805). 

Sir George Barlov> (October, iSos—July, 1807). 
Lord Minto I (July, 1807—October, 1813). 

Lord Hastings (October, 1813—January, 1823). 

John Adam (Januaiy—August, 1823). 

Lord Amherst (August, 1823—March, 1828). 
William B. Bayley (March—July, 1828). 

Lord William Bentinck (July, i8:8—March, 1835)’ 
Sir Charles M^etcaljc (March, 1835—March, 1836). 
Lord Auckland (March, 1836—February, 1842). 
Lord Ellenborough (February, 1842—June, 1844). 
William W. Bird (June—July, 1844). 

Lord Hardinge (July, 1844—January, 1848). 

Lord Dalhousic (January, 1848—February, 1856). 
Lord Canning (February, 1856—Novefnber, 1858)*. 
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’Bentinck became the first Goremor-General of India accordi(!g 
to tlie Charter Act of 1 S 33 . 

* Canning became Viceroy and Govemor^Gereral under the Crown 
after the transfer of India front the Company to the*Ctntfn in Ifovembef, 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

SECTION I 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SOCIAL CHANGES 

THE CHARTER ACl OF 1813 * 

During the peiiod 17S4-1813 no substantial change was 
introduced in the main structuie of Indian government as 
defined by Pitt’s Ind a Act The rerewal of the Charter m 1813 
was piecedcd by elaborate discussions about the justification of 
the commercial privileges enjo>^d by the Company The 
Continental System intioduccd by Napoleon had closed the 
European ports to Piitish trade, and it was no longer found 
possible to continue the Company’s monopoly of trade with 
Ind a So by the Charter Act of 1S13 that trade was thrown 
open to all Br tish meichants, 1 ut the Company was allowed to 
retain its monopoly of the trade m tea and aho the trade with 
China The Act continue I to the Company for a fuithei term 
of twenty jears the possession of the territories and revenues* 
of India, ‘without prejud ce to the undrub el so\ereignty of 
the Crown in and over the same’ The constitutional 

posit on of the British territories in Iidia was thus explicitly 
defined Separate accounts wee to be kept regarding commer¬ 
cial transactions and teiritoral revenues The authority of 
the Board of Control wis <‘t-en^thened As regards the Civil 
Service, the Company retained its pa^^ronage An interesting 
feature of the Act was that it piovided for the expenditure of 
a lakh of rupees per vear for education 

THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 

The next Chaiter, which came twenty years later, was 
based on Whig pnnciples which were then tnumphant in 
England Macaulay was then Secretary to the Board of Con* 
trol, and James Mill, the famous historian, a disaple of 
Bentham, occupied a veiy I igh post at the India House. Their 
influence may be’ clearly traced m the Charter Act of 1833. 
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Company now lost its commercial pn\ileges The 
ttrntorial possessions of the Company were left m its contrpl 
for a further period of twenty veais hn trust for His Majesty, 
his hens and successors * The Governoi-General of Bengal 
now became the Govcinoi-Gcncrdl of India His CouiKal was 
to consist of four nicinbtis, one foi legislation only } the 
Conimander-m-Chicf might lx made an additional member As 
regards the admimstiation of Bengal, the Governor-General 
remained the Oo\enioi of Bengal^ a po^^ition relieved in practice 
by his appointing under the Act a Deputy Governor The 
Council of the Governois of Bombay and Madias was to consist 
of two members 

The Act intiodiiccd vital changes in the system of law¬ 
making in India The Governments of Bombay and Madias 
lost their legishtuc authontv , the Govenor Cfcncral and 
Council received the powei of kgislatmg for the whole of 
Bntish India The foiuth menibei of the Council was eiipeeled 
to give piofessionil advice regaicling law-making He was 
Qntitled, in theon, to sit and vote at meetings of the Council 
for the pmpose of making laws But at the suggestion of tlic 
Directors Macauliv, who was the first holder of this post, was 
* in practice admitted to all the meetings A Law Commission 
< was constituted with the puiposc of consolidating, codifying 
and improving Indian laws 

The system of excluding Indians from all high offices, 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis, and sanctioned by tlic Charter 
Act of 170S, had been disapproved by experienced adnimistra- 
tois like Munro\ Malcolm and Flphnistone The Act of 183*^ 
provided that no Indimf 01 natural-bom subject of the Crown 
resident m Indi i should be, by reason only of liis religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disqualified 
foi any place in the Company’s service In piacticc, howevci, 
very little was done to give effect to this pious piovision 

I'HK charter act OV 185-I 
» * 

, The next Act was a compromise belwetn two conflicting 
views Those who favoured the retention of the Company's 
temtowal authority weie satisfied h> the provision that the 


i 
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Company should continue to govern India in trust for Ihe 
Crown until Parliament should otherwise direct. Those who 
wanted the substitution of Crown control for that of the 
Company found to their satisfaction that the number of 
Directors Avas reduced from 24 to 18, of whom 6 were to be 
nominees of the Croun, and that the quorum was so reduced 
that the Crown Dircctois could occasionally constitute the 
majority. The Directors lost their patronage ; officers of the 
Company were henceforth t?o be recruited by competitive 
examination. The position of the President of the Board of 
Control uas improved ; it was placed on equality with that of 
a Secretary of Slate. 

Provision was made for the appointment of a Governor or 
a Lieutenant-Governor for the administration of Bengal. A 
Lieutenant-Governor v\as appointed in 1854. The fourth 
member of the Govcrnoi-Oenerars Council w^as given full rank 
and voting powei in all business. Certain special arrange¬ 
ments were made fc)r law-making. The Council was increased 
in size ; it was to be constituted of the following members— 
the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, the four 
members of the Council, a representative of each province 
selected by tlie head of the local Government, the Chief Justice 
of Bengal and aiiolhei Supreme Court Judge. Two other 
members might be added, but in practice this option Avas not 
exercised. The proposal to add Indian members Avas rejected.* 
This expanded Council may be called the Legislative Council, 
as distinguished from the smaller Council Avhich dealt with 
executive business. Its sittings Avere made public and its 
proceedings Avere published. 


administrative reforms of I,0RD HASTINGS 

In spite of his pre-occupation AVith Avars, Lord Hastings 
found time to devote his attention to administrative reforms. 
The recovery of the Company's financial position, begun by 
Barlow, was continued, in spite of the heavy expenditure 
necessitated by the w^ars, and the Government bonds rose to a 
high premium at the close of his administration. 

Jn England the controversy connected with the reneAAal of 
the Charter of 1S13 had aroused considerable interest in the 
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problem of Indian administration. In 1813 was publii^hed the 
famous Fifth Report, which remains our best source of inf or* 
mation about early British administration in India. The Board 
of Control suggested that the old system of panchayais should 
revived for the settlement of petty cases, with a view to 
relieve the heavy pressure on regular courts presided over by 
British Judges The proposal was accepted by the Govern* 
ments of Bombay and Madras. In Bengal I,ord Hastings tried 
to solve the probltyii by improving the pay and ijosition of 
l>etty Indian judicial officeis and by adding to their number 
The Cornwallis system of separation between the Judicial and 
Revenue services had already been found to be inconvenient. 
So the offices of Collector and District Magistrate Avere gradually 
combined in all the Presidencies. An improved set of Police 
regulations was introduced. i 

In Madras Sir Thomas Munro levivcd tlie old Ryot'U'ari 
.system, but the actual basis of the existing arrangements dates 
from as late as 1855 According to this system the cultivators 
of the soil became the direct payees of revenue without the 
'intervention of a zamindar Under Zamindaii tenure land is 
|tel4 as independent property ; under Royni'an tenuic it is held 
in h right of occupancy which is both liciitable and transferable. 

The Bombay system, associated with the name of 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc, has a general resemblance to that of 
Madras. It is technically descrilied as Survey tenure’. 

In 1822 «an elaborate Regulation provided for survey and 
^j^sessment in the province of Agra. Started in 1822, it Avas 
nrst put on a AAorking basis by R. M. Bird in 1833 and con¬ 
solidated lietween 1843 und 1853. ^ 

The so-called ‘Non-Regulation' system foi the administra¬ 
tion backward or newly acquired territory A\^as introduced 
in of Lord Hastings, although it A\as developed under 

hard Aiflhcrst.^ 

A.DM^^lStRA1Krt1f REFORMS OF LORD BKNTtNCK 

Bentinck served as Goverma: of 52 [a<!ras in 1803-1807. Hg 
wte censui^d and recalled by the Court of Directora foi^'^his 
failure to deal silfesfectorily with the Vellore Mutiny. He iattte 
ba^ (ti 1828. Hi$ Gov]|rnor-Generalsliip waa 

ailgnali^ by any triumph in war or dil>lbmacy^ Tltta % 

<*» ' 
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l)robably why Thornton says that he did less for the interest 
of India' and' for his own reputation than any who had occupied 
his place since the commencement of the nineteenth century^ 
with the single exception of Sir George Barlow*. On the other 
hand, Macaulay, who was his colleague in the Council, 
describes him as a benevolent ruler '‘who infused into Oriental 
despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who never forgot that 
the end of government is the welfare of the governed ; whe • 
abolished cruel rites, who effaced humiliating distinctions; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of ptfblic opinion ; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
character of the Government committed to his charge". Some 
justificatipn for this magniloquent eulogy may be found in 
the reforms associated with his name. 

The costly Bttriiiese War had placed a severe strain on the 
financial resources* of India, and Beiitinck’s first task was to 
1 educe expenditure On this point he had received strict 
instructions from the Court of Uiiectors. He abolished tlie 
‘lialf-batta’ or field allowances enjoyed by the officers of tlie 
army in time of peace and made himself very unpopular* 
Keductions in the cost of civil administration followed. ^At 
the same time steps were taken to increase the receipts. 
settlement of the land revenue in the North-Western Provinces 
by Robert Bird proved ‘equally conducive to the improving 
resources of the state and the growmig prosperity and happiness 
of the people*. The settlement was made with the village 
community and fixed for periods of thirty years.* It was not 
collective ownership. A group of persons more or less closelyV 
connected were made ^responsible join^y and severally for the 
payment of revenue. A new arrangement about Malwa opium 
increased tlie revenue. On the wdiole, Bentinck’s financial 
administration was efficient, and he succeeded in traiwiforming 
the deficit into a surplus. ^ 

Bentinck also introduced important judicial'reforlns. The 
Provincial Courts o{ .J#peal and Circuit? %i^|d)li$hed by 
Cornwallis, which had ih^r^ty provided ‘resting for those 

lueinbers of the service who were deemed hunt for higher 
i^^sfk^bilities,* were abolished- Thi$ step for justice 

and economy*at the saifte thne. The sJrsW^ of mploying 
in judicial offices was eiktended ; "their salary and 
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responsibility were increased. Magistrates and Collector^ were 
placed under the supervision of Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit, who were to be in constant touch with the people 
through frequent tours. Vernacular replaced Persian as the 
language of the courts. Smith rightly gives Bentinck ‘credit 
for the dear vision which enabled him to construct for the first 

time a really workable, efficient framework of administration.’^ 

* 

SOCIAI. EEFORMS OF PENTINCK 

II 

The average fndian of to-day rememl>ers Bentinck as a 
benevolent champion of social reforms. He broke up the Thags 
as an organisation hostile to the community, although preli¬ 
minary measures had ]jeen taken by I^rd Hastings.and Lord 
Amherst. The task ^\as well done by F. C. Smith, Agent to 
the Governor-General in the Narbada Territories, and his more 
Avell-known co-adjutor, Major Sleemaii. 

Sati or widow-burning was abolished in 1829. early 
as the time of Lord Cornwallis, British officers were specially 
ordered to discourage the rite, although they were not 
empowered to prevent it. Lord Wellesley referred the matter 
to the Judges of the Sadr Ntzamat Adalat, who, instead of 
supporting total prohibition, suggested some restrictive measures» 
These suggestions were not given effect to till 1813, when Lord 
Minto incorporated them in a circular to all judicial authorities. 
No widow w'as to be immolated without the permission of a 
‘Magistrate or Police Officer and except at the presence of the 
police. These precautionary measures served very little useful 
purpose ; in i8t8, 800 Widows sacrificed themselves in the 
Presidency of Bengal. ^Lord Amherst, anxious not to wound 
the religious sentiments of the Hindus, thought that abolition 
would lead to ‘evils infinitely greater than those arising from 
the existence of the practice’. But Bentinck was determined 
to take the final step. He was strengthened by the support of 
the Judges of the Sadr Nizamat Adalai and also the co-operation 
of enlightened Hindus like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and ‘Prince' 
Dwarka Nath Tagore. 

abWtion of suvbey 

Thq Charter Act of 1833 required the Goveraor-Oeneral'in- 
Council to take steps for the amelioration of. the con 4 itiott of 
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sl^ives and the ultimate extinction of slavery. In 1843 Lord 
Ellenborough passed an act prohibiting the legal recognition 
of slavery in India. Lord Hardinge took strong measures for 
the extinction of the horrible practice of human sacrifice 
prevalent in the hill tracts of Orissa. 

education 

Although Warren Hastings took measijres for the promo¬ 
tion of Oriental learning, the resi)onsibility of the State for 
the education of the people was not recognised till the passing 
of the Charter Act of 1S13. The gradual extension of British 
rule over* territories ruled by Indian Princes had an adverse 
effect on education and culture. Lord Minto observed, “The 
principal cause ofi the present neglected state of literature in 
India is to be traced to tlie want of that encouragement which 
was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent 
individuals under the native governments^. 

The Charter Act of 1813 laid down that “.a sum of 

not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature aud 
the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences * 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India'’. As 
an enunciation of the principle of State responsibility for educa¬ 
tion this famous clause deserves to be remembered as one of 
the most significant British pronouncenrents relating to India. 
But the policy of keejnng the Indians in ignorance had still 
powerful supporters, and I.^rd Hastings had to raise a voice 
of protest: “Tliis Government never will be influenced by' 
the erroneous position that to spread information among men 
is to render them less tractable and less submissive to 
authority". • 

The enlightened Hindus of Calcutta, supported by that 
large-hearted Scotch watch-maker, David Hare,, appreciated 
the^.value of Western learning before it came into prominence 
■ in official eyes, and founded th^ Hindu College in 1816. This 
was a step of decisive ijnpottance in the liistory of education 
. In India. Abbut two decades later WilUatn Adam, a friend 
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pf Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was appointed by 'Bcntinck to 
enquire about the condition of education in Beugal. His 
Reports were described by Macaulay as ‘the best sketches on 
the state of education that had been submitted before the 
public.’ But although these Reports remained a mine of 
valuable historical mfonnation, they could not influence the 
. policy of the Government. Before the preparation of Adam’s 
Reports Bentinck had passed that famous Resolution dated 
March 7, 1835: ‘SHis Lordship in Council is of opinion that 
the great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone ” It is well-known that, this decision was 
mainly the result of Macaulay’s influence—^hnd his idea about 
Oriental learning uas expressed in the ludicrous statement that 
“a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
native literature of India and Arabia.” The party of oflicers 
in favour of Onental learning was led bv H. T Prinsep, 
Secretary to the Government, and consisted of the old members 
of the Company’s service After Bentinck’s decision this party- 
lost its influence. In 1844 Lord Hardinge declared that 
preference would be given in Governmental service to candi¬ 
dates who knew English. Thts artifiaal stimulus probably did 
more for the spread of We^tern education than the exhortations 
of its BritisH and Indian champions. 

, In 1854 Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of 
Control, sent a comprehensive Educational Despatch which 
laid down the principles of a graded educational system A 
Department of Public Instruction was to be set up in each of 
the three Presidencies and also in the Noith-Westcm Provinces 
and the, Punjab. A net-work of graded schools was to be 
spread all over British India. Provision was to be made for 
the sanction of grant-in-aid to some of these schools. Uni¬ 
versities were to be established in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Hudras on the model of the University of London which‘was 
' then a purely examining body, Lord Dalhousie whole¬ 
heartedly supported these principles. The Gniv^ities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were established in 
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FREEDOM OP THE PRESS 

The question of the Press is intimately connected wi& * 
that of education. The first iournal in India, The Bengal 
Gazette edited by J. A. Hicky, was published on January 29, 
1780, Until 1818, when the Samachar Darpan, the first 
journal in the Bengali language, appeared in Calcutta, all 
journals published in India were conducted in English and 
managed by British editors and owners. Those early British 
journalists, unlike their modern followers» were sturdy critics 
of the Government. So stringent restrictions were put upon 
their liberty. In 1818 Lord Hastings abolished the press 

censorship, but fresh restrictions were imposed in 1823. In 
1823 a Judge of the Supreme Court dctlared that “this Govern¬ 
ment and a free press are incompatible, and cannot be 
consistent.” Behtiuck, acting under Metcalfe’s influence, 

pursued a liberal policy, although the existing laws were not 
abrogated. When Metcalfe succeeded Bentinck as temporary 
Governor-General, he granted statutory freedom to the Press 
(1835). During the following years the Calcutta pres,s grew 
in number and solidarity and Indians began to take an increas¬ 
ing share in its management. 

■WORKS OF PUBLIC UTILITY * 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the atten¬ 
tion of the British rulers of India was usually confined to the 
construction and repair of buildings and roads of military 
importance. Lord Hastings secured good water supply for 
Delhi by repairing an old canal. , Lord William Bentinck 
appreciated tlie importance of a new trunk road connecting 
Calcutta with the North-Western Provinces. The project was 
given effect to by Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, and by Lord Dalhousie. Lord 
Harfiinge took the preliminary steps towards plannifig a Rail- 
w’ay system,for India. He also planned the Ganges ^nal. 

Lord Dalhousie's enthusiasm for works of public utility 
wns^hardly less strong than his 7,eal for annexation. In ,1854 
he cemstitute^ a special Department of Public Works in the 
Government of India ; subordinate departments on similar lines 
were ,cdnstitut«i in Bombay and Madras. , The Ganges Cdnal 
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and the Bari Dbab Canal testify to, his interest in irrigation. 
The first Railway line was opened in 1853 between Bombay 
and Thana ; in 1854 Calcutta was connected with the Raniganj 
coal fields. I<ord Dalhonsie also founded the electric telegraph 
system. 

I,ORD DALHOUSIE AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

Lord Dalhousie’s success as ^n annexationist has eclipsed 
his reputation as arf administrator -y but it must be recognised 
that, while his annexations require elaborate justification, his 
administrative work was a splendid achievement. He was a 
masterful man of abundant energy, and the amount, of work 
done by him personally in initiating policy and supervising 
administration excites our wonder. He had.two defects. His 
autocratic temperament made it difficult for him to tolerate 
criticism and to work smoothly with others. Secondly, Smith 
rightly points out that “he worshipped efficiency a little too 
zealously, and sometimes forgot that even inefficient people 
, have sentiments which need consideration. An unmethodical 
sentimental person like Sir Henry Lawrence irritated his 
practical mind intensely.” 

. No account of Dalhousie’s administrative work can be com¬ 
plete without reference to the arraiigemeuts made by him for 
the administration of the newly conquered provinces of the 
Punjab and ^Pegu. The administration of the Punjab was 
entrusted to a Board composed of the two famous Lawrence 
brothers—^Henry and John—and a civilian,from Bengal. Some¬ 
time later Dalhonsie removed Henry Lawrence to Rajputana, 
abolished the Board, and made John Lawrence Chief Com¬ 
missioner. “The Lawrences, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, 
Richar 4 Temple, and many other officers who.se names are more 
or less fairailiar, contributed to the organization of the model 
' province ; but they always worked under the eye of their In- 
, deiatigablc master, who, perhaps, deserves, even more than his, 
tn-illiant subordinates, the credit for tlie results obtained’^ 
Pegu was administered by a. Commissioner under the Gowetn- 
ment of India. This important office was held by Sir Arthur 
Phayre, Whp became Chief Commissioner of British Burma in , 
.1862; - is one of the makers , of modi^ Burma, r . • • 
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SECTION II 
ECONOMIC CHANGES 

India was the threat workshop of cotton manufacture for 
the world since iinmemonal times Dacca was the Manchester 
of India, Dacca miislm being renowned all over the world for 
Its beauty and firm textuie Cotton and silk inece goods, raw 
silk, salt petre and opium formicd India’s chief articles of export 
There was a happy l>lcnding of agriculture and handicrafts, 
particularly m llcngal Accoiding to VercKt who succeeded 
Clive as Governor ol Bengal, the customs office books at 
Mnrshidabad even in Alivaidi Khan’s time showed an entry of 
seventy lakhs in raw silk This wa* exclusive of European 
investment wlneh i\as not legisteicd at Murshidabad and which 
was cither dut\ free or paid duty at Ilughli “The farinei 
was easy, the artisan cncouiaged, the ii^rchanl enriched and 
the prince satisfied ” 

The aspect of affairs changed after the battle of Plassev 
The dram of Indian wealth which began after 1757 helped the 
Industrial Revolution 111 England because it supiilicd capital 
to her new industries Moiewei, in Bengal the British mer¬ 
chants beeaine unfaiily supreme in inland as also 111 exijort trade , 
The manufacture of silk and cotton goods began to decline 
As carlv as 1760 the Directors wanted the manufacture of raw 
silk to be encouraged in Bengal and that of silk fabrics dis¬ 
couraged Over cotton goods and law silk the Company esta¬ 
blished a quasi-mono])olislic control The story of oppression 
is suppoited by official iccoids The .winders of raw silk cut 
off their own thumbs in order to escape eompulsoiv winding ot 
silk Oppression proved destructive of the industry 

By the rarliameiitary enactments of 1700 and 1720 cotton 
and silk goods imported fiom India ‘could not be worn or 
otherwise usejl in England’ They were exported * to other 
countries of Europe The French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wais closed this maikct The importation • of printed cotton 
goCKla from India to England, which had continued upto tins 
time, was also,stopped In the meantime the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion placed England m a position of great advantage The first 
sample of English mushn w'as sent to Bengal in 1783 No 
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attempt was made to improve the quality of cottoa piece goods^ 
The Company could not afford to antagonise British manufac¬ 
turing interest by restricting the import of British cotton goods 
to India. Invidious duties further discouraged and repressed 
Indian industries. The two Indian industries which became 
practically extinct were the textile industry and ship-building. 
Even in 1795-96 six ships A\cre built in Calcutta. In 1797-98 
several ships were launched from her dockyards. But ship¬ 
building was entirely given up tin Calcutta. About 1788 the 
adoption of a new policy is easily discernible. The export of 
raw materials was encouraged because .such a policy would be 
popular in England. The production of raw materials for 
British industries, particularly raw silk and indigo; was en¬ 
couraged. 

The course of trade w'as very unfair. • In 1840 liefore a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons evidence was given 
about Indo-British trade relations that is revealing. British 
cotton and silk goods conveyed in British ships to India paid 
a duty of 3^2 Jier tent, and British woollen goods a duty of 2 
per cent, only But Indian cotton goods imported into England 
paid a duty of 10 per cent., Indian silk goods of 20 per cent, 
and Indian woollen goods of 30 per cent. It is no wonder that 
• in 1837 the export of British cotton fabrics to India was more 
than 64,000,000 yards, whereas in 1824 it was hardly 1,000,000 
yards. The population of Dacca declined from 150,000 to about 
30,000. The,entire economic basis of Indian life was blowm iii^ 
and India became the agricultural farm of England. 


SECTION HI 
THE REVOLT OF 1857 

EARLIER CASES OF MUTTNY 

Mutiny of troops was not a rare occurrence in the history 

V 

of .the British in India. In 1806 the sepoys at Vellore ifi "the 
Carnatic revolted as a protest against certain n^w rules issued 
by tlic Conunander-in-Chief of Madras with the concurrence of 
the Governor of the Presidency» Lord WUliam Bentinck. Th^er 
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rules require’d the seiwys ‘to wear a flovel pattern of turban, 
to train their beards in a particular way, and to abstain frolii 
putting sectarian marks on their foreheads.’ This order created 
an impression that the sepoys were to be forcibly converted to 
Christianity. The .sepoys occupied the fort of Vellore and 
massacred some European troops and officers. The mutiny wa.s 
easily suppressed ; the Governor and the Commander-iii-Chief 
of Madras were recalled. In 1808-9 there was a mutiny among" 
the officers of the Madras afmy, 'occasioned immediately b}' 
the stoppage of certain perquisites on tent contracts enforced 
by Sir George Barlow in compliance with peremptory orders of 
the Directors’. This mutiny discredited Barlow, who was then 
Governor of Madras. In 1824 the sepflys at Barrackpore (near 
Calcutta) mutinied as a protest against the order to go to Burma 
by sea. They befieved that they would lose their caste if they 
should be sent by sea to take part in the First Burmese War. 
The ruthless punishment meted out to the mutineers might 
have been avoided by tactful handling of the sepoys at the 
beginning of the trouble. 

eVUSES OP THE REVOLT OF 1857 

The Revolt of 1857 was not a local rising, nor was it caused, 
by the greased cartridges. Its causes w'ere very complex ; 
military, iiolitical, religious and social factors jilayed their part 
in bringing about this catastrophe. Lord William BentincTc 
had clearly pointed out the defects of the sepoy army ; it was 
expensive but inefficient. Campaigns in strange lands outside 
the boundaries of India—Burma, Afghanistan, Persia, China— 
were very unpopular w’ith the sepoys, for these inflicted on 
them unnecessary hardship and put a strain on their social usages 
and religious feelings. Four mutinies occurred during the 13 
years preceding 1S57— in 1844, in 1849, in 1850, in i$s?- Soon 
after his assumption of office Lord Canning ordered that all 
recruits to the Bengal Army, like those of the Madras Army, 
should be placed under an obligation to serve wherever required. 
This order did not affect the old recruits, but it crated 
suspicions. . 

The discipline of the Bengal Army was hopelessly bad. 
This was due ^o three' reasons. Many able military officers 
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wtre transferred to political dnty , the Readership of the army 
nas thus weakened Secondly, promotion being regulated 
strictly by senionty, many incompetent cfficers rose to high 
places Thirdly, there was no strict age limit, and men who 
had obviously putlived then cajMicitv were allov\ed to remain 
m active service 

It was not eas> to enforce discipline after laxity had got 
the upper hand The Bengal Array was united by something 
like a close family ,tie, for most^of its lecruits came from the 
same area—the modern Lnited Provinces—and from the same 
social class Caste prejudices were too strong to be levelled 
down by Western ideas about discipline Sir Charles Napier 
observed, “High caste, •that is to say. Mutiny, is encouraged” 

The discontent and lack of discipline in the Bengal Army 
might not have pioved so dangerous if the European element 
in the military force had been strong But m 1857 less than iq 
per cent of the Company’s officers and men in India were 
Europeans Most of the Europeans weie concentrated m the 
newly conquered Punjab, their proportion in the modeni 
United Provintcs was very small Moreover, many jxiintS^of 
strategic importance and most of the guns were under the 
-control of the sepoys Lord Dalhonsie had pointed out the 
• necessity of maintaining an adequate jiroiiortion of British 
troojis in India, but no attention was paid to his warning 

While the military importance of the sepoys was thus in- 
ci easing along with their jirofessional discontent. Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation disturbed the political equili¬ 
brium in the countiv The annexation of C)udh and tlie prU- 
jiosal to remove the Mughal Emperoi Bahadur Shah from his 
ancestral palace in Delhi came as a shock to the Muslims The 
annexation of Hindu States m accordance with the ‘Doetiine 
of Lapse’^and the forfeiture of the ex-Peshwa*s pension created 
alarm aU^ong the Hindus Hindu and Muslim Princes w'ho le- 
mained unaffected began to entertain a feeling of vague rest¬ 
lessness, lest they should suffer a similar fate in the future 
Nor was the annexation of Indiaii States a blow to the Princes 
alone Families dependent upon the favour of the Prwtdes, 
officers t^ho earned then bread by service m the Indian States, 
men v\ho composed the inefficient militm of the locfil ItaRas— 
all thes^ were rudely disturbed and filled with a feeling of 
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sulkn resentiuent against the Bntibh intruders The adtmnistra- 
tion of Coverly Jackson, whom l/ird Canning appointed ad 
Chief Commissioner of Dudh in 1856, proved so exasperatifigr 
to the dependents of the ex Naw ab that he had to be replaced 
by Sir Henry Lawrence ^lmth lightly observes that “the minds 
of the civil iiopulation of all classes and ranks, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, princes and people, were agitated and distuibed 
b\ feelings of uneasiness and vague apprehension” 

The uneasiiie'-s created ‘bv the disturbance of matciial 

t 

interests was accentuated by vague apprehensions about the 
loss of caste and the forcible introduction of Chiistiamtv The 
abolition of religious practices like Satt and infanticide, the 
legalisati6n of widow rcnnrriag^, the Jegil recognition of the 
right of inheritance of peisons for^-nking their ancestral religion, 
the aggressive spirit of niissioriaiits like Alexander Duff, the 
spread of Western ediicalion, the intioduction of female educa¬ 
tion, the construction ot Railways ind tlci^liic telegraph—these 
were looked upon b> many sepoys incl eiviluns as indireet 
attempts to destioy the Hindu and Muslim religions and to make 
thSf country a Christian lincl Centuiy-okl icligioiis prejudices 
and dearl> valued social customs were thought to be unsafe 
The introduction of the Enfield rifle confirmed tii«.sc susxncions 
The assurances of the Government weie of no avail Mysterious^ 
chupaities began to jiass from village to \illage about the middle 
of 1856 (hi March i^57, a scpo> named Mangal Paiide 
mufdered a European offieei at Baiiiekpore ^ The Rexoft 
began 

FRCXiRESS AND SUPIRICSSION Oi* IHE RWOIl 

The military operations connected with the outbreak may 
grouped round five prineijial areas (i) Delhi, (2) Lucknow, 
(3) CaeWnpore* (4) Rohilkhand, (5) Central India and Biindel- 
khand. » 

On May *10, 1857, the sepoys at Meerut openly revolted, 
maik:hed to Dellu, and occupied that city on jthe following day 
They proclaimed the revival of the Mughal Empire and placed 
Bahadur Shah II on the imperial thione The revolt spread to 
the province of Agia, although the city of Agra was retained 
by the Bntish • DeJlit was re-occupied in September, 1857 ; 
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John J^icholson di«d there The recovery of Delhi was made 
possible by the energetic steps taken by John I^iwrence, Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, and by ^e loyalty of the Sikhs 
Bahadur Shah did not take an^ active part in originating oi 
directing the outbreak in Delhi JHe was arrested after the fall 
cd Delhi and condemned to exile ^er trial He died at Rangoon 
in iSda* His two sons and a grandson were treacherouslj 
murdered by a British ofiicei named Hodson 

At Lucknow Sir Henry Lawrence lost his life injthe siege 
of the Residencj by the sepoys In September, 1857, Outrain 
and Havelock brought relief to the besieged Residency Two 
months later Lucknow was evacuated by the British, but it was 
re-occupied by the new' rommandcr-m-Chief, Sir Cohn Campbell, 
in March, 1858 The lebellion in Oudh was now brought under 
control, and toward*- the end of 1858 most of the icbels weie 
driven across the frontier into Nepal 

At Cawnpore the suflcimgs of the Biitisli were largely due 
to the folly and weakness of General Sir Hugh Wheeler, an 
old man seventy-five years of age Here the leader o^^e 
sepovs was Nana Sahib, adopted son of ex-Peshwa Baji Rdli^I 
He murdered many British mihtaiy men and civilians, includ¬ 
ing women and children He declared himself as Peshwa Sir 
• Cohn Campbell occupied Cawnpoie in December, 1857 

The mutiny at Bareilly in Rohtlkhand began m May, 1857 
A grandson of Hafiz Rahamat Khan, the famous Rohilla chief 
of the time of Warren Hastings, was proclaimed Nawab Nazim ; 
but the Rohilla Nawab of Rampur remained loyal to the British 
Government Baieilly was occupied by Campbell in May, 185S 

, The operations in Central India and Bundelkhand were 
conducted by Sir Hugh Rose. At Jhansi the leader of the 
sepoys was Ram Lakshmi Bai, widow of the childless ruler* of 
the State upon whose death Lord Dalhousie had annested it 
Sir Hugh Rose described her as the 'best and bravest* of the 
rebels. She was assisted by Tantia Topi, Nana Sahib^ g^etal 
After the occupation of Jhansi and Kalpi by ^1? j^lose in 
A^l-MIay, 1858, the Rani a|id«Tautia Tojd oofmpilHl (j^lipr 
and compelled Sindhia, who*w^ loyal to *lbe tn takg 

rc^e at Agia. But ^i*)Ri,||[yptured i 

Rani died on the field, Tan 4 ;ta 
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'Topi was caught and executed a year later Nana Sahib fled 
to Nepal, where he ended his days in. oblivion * 

In Bihar there wasifa local rebellion at Arrah, led by a 
Rajput Zamindaj named Kuipar Singh There were some dis¬ 
turbances m Rajputana and’ithe Maratha country No serioflS 
trouble occurred in the Madras Presidency The Punjab ke]^ 
fjuiet The rulers of most of the Indian States rendeied active 
services to the Biitish Ooveinmeiit The seivices of the 
inimstcrs of Gwalior, Hyderabad and Nejjal pioved sjiecially 
valuable The reckless crueltv which generally charactensed 
the rejinsals taken by the Biitish authorities was to some extent 
minimised bv the jiolitic leniciicv of Lord Canning, wlmm many 
European^ in thtir bitteiness called ‘Gltmtncv Canning' 

■CWSl-S 01 riU ItPlTRI. 01 lilt RIVOIJ 

hroin the \erv beginning the Revolt was doomed to failuic, 
foi It did not receive wide support from the civil population, 
and It was actively opposed by the Indian Princes who jiossessed 
influence and militarv foice Theie was no co-ordinated 
plan behind tlie Revolt Every locality had its own leaders. 
Its own problems, and its oy\n aspnations The prmcipal 
leaders, Nana Sahib, Tantia Topi and Lakslimi Bai, Were far 
inferior to their rivals m mihtaiy and political qualities The ' 
sepoys were inferior to the British soldieis in equipment as well 
as in discipline The Government was immensely strengthened 
by its control over the telegraph and the means’of communi¬ 
cation. Finally, the reckless vandalism of the seixtys speedily 
alienated the civil population and depiived them of that popular 
sympathy which thev had commanded* in some measure at'the 
beginning 

EFFECTS’ OF THE REVOIT 

Sir ^Cpel Griflin, a scholarly and experienced An^o-Indian 
administrator of the nineteenth century, observed that the 
Revolt Sf *'swept the Indian sky cleat* of many clouds. 

It ^isbanilftfl a lazy, pamp^d army, which, though in.its 
hun4ted'y«aars.^ life it had d^a splendid service, had become 
"impdssflfle ; it jpeplaoed an ttej>fngressive, selfish, and commercial 
’'Sys^iem af admi^Stratioa by on^ liberal and enlightened. . . 
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It will probably be admitted that the spirit oF British 
administration in India showed no such revolutionary'chajige 
after 1857, though the Revolt emphasized the undesirability of 
governing India through the\ Company and strengthened the 
liands of those who wanted to bring this vast dependency under 
the direct Control of the Crown-in-Parliament. In vain did the 
Company protest against the loss of its authority in a petition 
■ drawn up by John Stuart Mill. The Government of India Act, 
passed on August 2, 1858, directed that “India shall be 
governed by and in the name of the .sovereign through one of 
the principal Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of 15 
' members*’^ The Secretary of State received the powers so long 
enjoyed by the Court ^)f Directors and the Board of Control, 
Thus the system of ‘Double Government’ introduced by Pitt’s 
India Act was finally abolished. Gf the t5 members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State, 8 were to be appointed by 
the Crown and 7 by the Directors. The Council was to be 
merely advisory ; in most cases the initiative and the final 
- decision remained with the Secretary of State, The Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. He became the difect 
representative of the Crown. His prestige, if not his statutory 
authority, was increased. 

' It has been rightly said that the assumption of^the govern¬ 
ment of India by the Crown was ‘rather a formal than a sub¬ 
stantial change’. The Ch^jter Acts erf 18^3 yind 1833 had ex¬ 
plicitly declaired the sover^^lljy of the Glrd^ Over the terri¬ 
tories acquired by the CompaWy. The Presideiit of the Board 
of Control had for a long time been the de^iacio supretner, 
authority in Indian administration. John Stuart Mill’s petition 
pointed out that in Indian affairs the British Government had 
long possessed the decisive voice and was thus ‘in the fullest 
sense accountable for all that has been done, and for all that 
has been* forborne or omitted to be done*. 

The |atnous Queen’s Proclamation of November i, 1S58, 
assured Indiau Princes that all treaties and eitgagement$ 
ma^e them by the Company would be ‘scrupulously 
tained*. The principle of religious toleration was 
followed and no distinction was to be made on' gfounda trf’^ii^i^ii 
or CTsed-ln the public service. The Government of In^^ia op^riy;' 
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repudiated the ‘Doctinie of Lapse', and penmssion to adop^ 
heirs was gtanted as <i matter of course 

The inevitable leorganisatiou of the army followed The 
British clement was strengthentd , m 1864, out of 205,000 men 
in the Indian army 65,000 weie British A Royal Commissuni 
suggested that ‘native regiments should be formed by a general 
mixture of all classes and castes’ , but this suggestion was not 
given effect to Artillery was placed undei the charge of 
Europeans • 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

INDIA UNDER THE BRITISH CROWN 

SECTION I 
FOREIGN fOLICY 

f 

LORD ELGIN (1862-63) 

Internal reconstruction* occupied Eord Canning’s attention 
after the Mutiny. HeSvas succeeded in March, 1862, by Lord 
Elgin, his friend and contemporary and an experienced colonial 
administrator. Lord Elgin died in India in November, 1863. 
He conducted the 'Umbeyla campaign’ on the North-Western 
frontier for the chastisement of some Pathan tribes. 

Sir JOHN LAWRENCE AND THE BHUTAN WAR 

Sir John Lawrence came to India as Lord Elgin’s successor 
in January, 1864, and remained in office till January, 1869. He 
was raised to the peerage after his departure from India. His 
appointment was a breach of the tradition that a member of 
the Civil Service should not be raised to the highest post in 
India. But, Lawrence was- well-known for the energetic pwt 
he had played during the Mutiny, and his command over the 
frontier problem was regarded as a peculiarly valuable quali¬ 
fication for the Governor-Generalship. 

Soon' after his arrival Lawrence yas involved in a waV 
with Bhutan. British relations with Bhutan began in the time 
of Warren Hastings, who sent two commercial missions (1774, 
17S3) to open up this unknown country. Frontier problems 
arose after the annexation of Assam (1826). Lord Elgin sent 
.’A'SWey Eden as an envoy to Bhutan to make a satisfactory 
j^tlem^t about frontier raids ; Eden -was compelled to sign 
^iJ^i^niliating treaty. Lawrence repudiated this treaty and>.war , 

A British force was defeated by the: Bhutanese ip 
.hiattie of Dewangiri (January, 35865),* Peace was conelud^-i^ 

pp* ww-ew. 
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November, ^865. The Bhutanese ceded a large slice of Dwor 
territory in return for an annual subsidy. 

LAWRENCtf’S FRONTIER POIJCY 

Lawrence held definite views about North-Western frontier 
policy, and his views were openly opposed by the so-called 
'P'orward Schoor. With regard to those border tribes who 
nominally o^ved, allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan but in 
practice managed their own atfairs in their ciwn turbulent way, 
his policy was ^to leave the tribes their independence and 
endeavour to win their esteem’ ; the 'Forward SchooF w^anted 
the complete subjugation of these wild tribes and the establish¬ 
ment of a well-defined frontier. With*regard to Afghanistan, 
Lawrence’s policy^ was 'friendship toAvards the actual rulers 
combined wdth rigid abstention from interference in domestic 
feuds’; the 'Forward SchooF favoured the policy of conquering 
Afghanistan, or partitioning it among different rulers, 'for the 
purpose of guarding against an enemy who is still separated 
fr<mi us by six hundred miles of desert and mountain.* 

A war of succession broke out in Afghanistan after Dost 
Muhammad’s death in 1S63. Sher Ali, his favourite son and 
heir-designate, ascended the throne, but his authority w’as 
disputed by his brothers Azim Khan and Afzal Khan and his 
nephew Abdur Rahman Khan (son of Afzal Khan). Sher Ali 
was driven from Kabul in 1866 and from Qandahar in 1867.* 
Afzal Khan became Amir ; he died in October, 1867, and was 
succeeded by Azim Khan. But Sher Ali re-occupied Qandahar 
in April, 1868, and Kabul in Septepiber following. Azim 
Khan fled to Persia, where he died soon afterwards. Abdur 
Rahman Khan fled to Tashkend, where he became a Russian 
pensionary. Sher Ali consolidated his authority and remained 
undisturbed till the agrressive policy of Lord Lytton created 
trouble. 

During this long war of succession Lawrence strictly 
followed his policy of ‘friendship towards fee actual ruler's 
confbined with rigid „ abstention from interference in domesj^ic 
'feuds’. No contestant received any help, political or military 
or financial, from him. In 1864 Sher Ali was recognised as 
of Afghanistan ; in 1866 he wms recognised as ruler of 
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Qsndahar and Herat, while Afzal Khan was recognized ^ 
tiller of Kabul; in 1867 Afzal Khan was recognized as ruler 
of Kabul and Qandahar, while Shcr Ali was recognised as ruler 
of Herat. This ‘friendship towards the actual rulers’ involved 
two dangers. • In the first place, it indirectly encouraged 
rebellion against established authority in Afghanistan, for 
every successful rebel expected that he would receive British 
recognition. Secondly, ‘rigid absention from interference in 
domestic feuds’ l^ft the rivals dissatisfied, for every one 
expected British help. Sher Ali spoke bitterly about British 
indifference tow'ards his interests and Law'rence could hardly 
pacify him after the final recovery of his power by sending him 
money and arms. Ye*, on the w'hole, the policy pursued by 
Lawrence was sensible, and it was the only policy which could 
avoid the difficulties suffered by Auckland and Lyltoii 

During Lawrence’s term of office Russia was steadily 
increasing her power in Central Asia. Tashkend was annexed 
in i8t>5, Samarqand and Bokhara in 1868, A Russian 
ambassador in England declared that the occupation of Central 
Asia would enable Russia to keep England in check by threat 
of intervention in India. Lawrence appreciated the'gravity of 
the Russian menace ; he found the solution, not in the clash of 
* arms, but in the conclusion of a definite Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment as to a line of demarcation between the spheres of influence 
•of the two Empires. Such an agreement solved the problem 
in 1907 ; it ns difficult to say, however, whether it w'as possible 
in 1868. Dodwell points out that “unless England could 
entrench herself so strongly in Central Asia as to convince 
Russia of the futility of movements ii^that direction, an agree¬ 
ment in Europe could only be reached subordinating English 
to Russian interests on the Continent ’’ 

LORD ifAYO’S AFGHAN POLICY 

Lawrence’s Afghan policy was continued by his successor, 
Lord Mayo, who held office for three years (January, 1869— 
January, 1872) before he fell a victim to an assassin’s dagger, 
l^awrence had arranged to meet Sher Ali at a. conference, but 
the Amir could not manage to come before his departure from 
Jpdia. In March, 1869, Lord Mayo met the* Amir 'Amb9^, 
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We are told' that the Viceroy’s diplomatic geniality induced in 
Sher Ali’s breast a feeling of ‘romantic friendship’ for him, 
and that the splendour and military strength of British India 
made a deep impression on his mind. But the Amir received 
no substantial concession on any point in which he was 
interested. He wanted a definite treaty, a fixed annual subsidy, 
military assistance on requisition, definite British guarantee in 
support of Ills throne and dynasty, and British recognition of 
his favourite younger son, Abdulla Jan, gs his successor, to 
the exclusion of his elder sou Yaqub Khan. These terms 
‘would dangerously have linked up British power and prestige 
in India with the fortunes of a notoriously unstable Oriental 
dynasty.’’ Lord Mayo gave the Amir’some vague assurances 
and Slier Ali returned to Kabul with apparent satisfaction. 

A settlement ’ with Russia was an integral part of the 
Lawrence-Mayo policy regarding Afghanistan. Negotiations 
were entered into between the British Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Clarendon, and the famous Russian Minister, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and the views of the Government of India were 
represented in St. Petersburg by a Bengal civilian named 
Douglas Forsyth. Russia acknowledged Slier Ali’s authority 
in Afghanistan (iiicludmg Badakhshan). Thus Russia admitted 
that she regarded Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of interest. * 
But this admission did not put a stop to her ambitious intrigues. 
Geneial Kaufmann, Governor of Russian Turkestan, began to 
correspond with the Amir This correspondence Sher Ali sent 
to the Government of India, and no serious notice was taken 
of it. 

LORD NORTHBROOK’S AFGHVK WI ICY 

The Russian menace assumed a more definite shape in tlie 
time of the next Governor-General, Lord Northbroak (May, 
1872— April, 1876), a cold diplomat and a cautious administra¬ 
tor. Khiva was occupied by the Russians in ^une, 1873. Sher 
Ali^ alarmed by Russian advance, sent an enyoy to secure from 
the*Viceroy ‘an unequivocal guarantee against Russian attack.’ 
Northbrook was in favour of giving a formal guarantee, but 
he was directed by the Secretary of State, Duke of Argyll, to 
declare merely that the British Government would maintain its 
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settled policy towards Afghanistan. This vague* declatatioii 
naturally disappointed Sher Ali, who was some time later 
offended by Northbrook’s ‘dignified rebuke’ for arresting Yaqub 
Khan and proclaiming Abdulla Jan as heir. The arbitration of 
the Government of India in the boundary dispute between 
Afghanistan and Persia in Seistan also displeased the Amir. 
Sher Ali now inclined towards the Russians ; correspondence 
with General Kaufmann became more frequent from 1875, 2*^d 
Russian agents began to appear In Kabul. 

In March, 1S74, Disraeli became Prime Minister in 
England witli Lord Salisbury as Secretary of State for India. 
The Liberal policy of caution was now replaced by the Conser¬ 
vative policy of aggression. The new policy was inspired by 
a deep distrust of Russia. Salisbury proposed that Sher Ah 
should be asked to receive a .British Resident within his terri¬ 
tory. Northbrook, with the unanimous support of his Council, 
protested. Swn after this he resigned, aud'Lord Lytton came 
to India to give effect to Disraeli’s ‘spirited foreign policy.’ 

IX>RD LYTTON’s AFGHAN POMCV . BEGINNING OF THE .SECOND 

AFGHAN WAR 

, Lord Lytton was an experienced diplomat and a brilliant 
man of letters, but his Indian administration was not success¬ 
ful. His foreign polic.v resulted in the Second Afghan War ; 
fiis intenial administration uas very unpopular.* In its earlier 
stages his Alihan policy uas regulated by the instructions of 
the British Cabinet ; but before the final crisis came he adopted 
a peculiarly aggressive attitude on his own initiative. Although 
Disraeli and Salisbury loyally supported him in public 
utterances, they became uneasy at the development of his 
policy. The responsibility for the disaster must fall very 
largely, if not solely, on Lord Lytton alone. 

i 

Lord Lytton came to India with instructioqs to conclude 
'a more definite equilateral and practical alliance’ with Sher 
Ah, but he was not bound down by rigid instructions about 
the* time and manner in which the new policy was to be 
in practice. So the impatient liurry with which he began 
negotiations with Kabul cannot be laid at the door of the 
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British Cabinet. Sher Ali was mformed that all the tertil$ 
which he had wanted from Lord Northbrook m 1873 mijfht b6 
granted if he consented to receive a British Resident at Herat. 
The reply was that a Bntsh Agent could not be received 
without granting a similar right to Russia. Lord Lytton thought 
that his reply shovied the Amir’s ‘contemptuous disregard’ of 
British interests Shtr Ah was warned that ‘he was isolating 
Afghanistan from the alliance and support of the British 
Government ’ Thiee mcn^Jbers of the Viceroy's Council 
justified bher Ah’s attitude and disagreed with Lord Lytton. 
The Vicciov told the Biitish Muslim agent m Kabul, whom he 
met at bimla, that if .Shei Ah became an enemy of England, 
Biitish military power ‘could bieak^him as a reed ’ This 
offensive 'tatement was intended to be communicated to the 
Amir Towards the clo^e of 187b a treaty concluded with the 
Khan of Kalat gave the British light to occupy Quetta, a 
strategical position commanding the Eolan Lass, one of the 
gates of Afglumstan The Amu probably looked upon the 
British occup ition of Quetta as 1 preliminary step to an advance 
upon Qandahai In January, 1877, a conference between 
British and Afghan ieprescntative> at Peshawar proved 
abortive , no agreement was found possible on the question of 
placing a Biitisli Resident at Herat Lord Lytton now began 
to work, in his own words, for the ‘gradual disintegration and 
weakening of the Afghan power ’ By an arrangement with 
the Maharaja of Kashimi a Biitish agency was established 'at 
Gilgit. This measure was deprecated by many experienced 
^ frontier officials, and it was likely to add to the Amur’s appre¬ 
hension and resentment. , 

The outbreak of the Russo-Tuikish War in Europe (April, 
1877), the treaty of San Slefano (March, 1878), Disraeli’s war¬ 
like preparations (which included the summoning of Indian 
troops to Europe) and the Berlin Congress (June-July, 1878) 
profoundly influenced Russian policy in Central Asia Foiled 
by England in Europe, Russia decided to seek for compensa¬ 
tions in Asia. In June, 1878, General Stoletoff, a Russian 
officer, started from Tashkend to Kabul with a letter from 
General Kai^fmann. Sher Ali opposed his advance, whethiir 
firmly or half-heartedly we cannot determine; but he reached 

Kabul in July and concluded a treaty of perpetual friendship 
* 
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with the Ali^. With the approval of the British Cabinet 
Lord Lytton now ashed the Amir to receive a British envoy. 
There was no urgent need to press the matter, for the treaty 
of Berlin had restored peace m Europe, and Stoletoff l^t Kabul 
when he heard that the British intended to send a mission. 
But with undue haste Lord Lytton sent Sir Neville Chambeilam 
on a mission to Kabul Both Disraeli and Salisbury deprecated 
this haste, but they had no time to pi event the mischief. The 
Afghans did not allow the envoy to enter the Khyber Pass. 
Lord Lytton dcclaicd that the inissioi| had Ijeen ‘forcibly 
repulsed.’ Wai began in November, 1878. 

SBCONP AFGHAN WAR (1878-81) 

Nothing reveals the unwisdom of Loid Lyttoii’s haste 
more than Kaufmann’s unsympathetic repty to Shei Mi’s 
appeal for assistance on the eve of the war The Russian 
Geneial advised the Aniii to make peace with the British 

Three British aimies advanced into Afghanistan through 
different routes. Sir Samuel Browne through the Khyber Pass, 
General Roberts through the Kurrani valley, and General 
Stewart through the Bolan Pass. Qandahar was easily occupied- 
Sher Ali fled to Russian Turkestan and died in February, 1879. 
His son Yaqub Khan concluded the treaty of Gandamak in 
May, 1879. He was recognised as Amir on the following con¬ 
ditions . the foreign relations of Afghanistan were to be 
regulated according to Bntish advice , the districts of Kurram, 
Pishin and Sibi were to be ceded to the British , a permanent 
British Resident would be received at Kabul and Bntish agents 
would be stationed at Herat and other places on the frontier ; 
the Amir would receive an annual subsidy of six lakhs and 
military assistance in case of foreign attack 

But Yaqub Khan soon became as unpopular with the 
freedom-loving Afghans as Shah Shuja had, been, and 
Cavagnari, the Bntish Resident in his court, was murdered in 
September, 1879, by the Afghans, like Macnaghten. Yakub 
Khan was suspected of complicity in thi*! treachery. He .was 
deported to India, where he lived till 1923, Qandahar and. 
Kabul were re-occupied by British troops. Xxird Lytton 
Ifiought of s^arating Kabul from Qandahar. ‘ At this stage 
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Abdiir !&ahuian Khan took leave of the Russians, came to 
Afghanistan, and proclaimed his claim to the throne of Kabul.* 
Lord Lytton decided to recognise him as Amii, but before he 
could take that step the change of the Ministry in England 
led to his resignation {June, 1880). 

In the summer of 1880 Disraeli was defeated in a General 
Election. The Liberals came back to power, with Gladstone 
as Frime Ministci. The Liberals were bitterly opjiosed to the 
Afghan policy of Disraeli and .Lyttoii. They sent Lord Ripon 
to inaugurate a new policy in India. After ^is arrival in India 
(June, 1880) Lord Riiion brought the negotiations with Abdiit 
Rahman to a satisfactory conclusion and recognised him as 
Amir on three conditions. the Amir w^ould have no political 
lelations with any foreign Power except the British ; the 
distiicts of Pishin* and Sibi weie to remain under British 
control ; the Amir would receive an annual subsidy. The 
demand for maintaining a Britisli Resident at Kabul w’as 
given up. 

New complications were, however, created by Ayub Khan, 
a son of Slier Ah, wlio held Herat under his control. He 
defeated a British force at Manvand in July, 1880, and com¬ 
pelled the survivors to take shelter within the walls of 
Qandahar. General Roberts marched from Kabul to Qandahar 
—a distance of more than aoo miles m a hilly country—in 
20 days, relieved the besieged garrison, and routed Ayub 
Khan’s army. Ayub Khan was finally vanquished by Abdur 
Rahman. Lytton’s plan of partitioning Afghanistan was 
abandoned. The whole of the country passed under Abdur 
Rahman’s rule, and all British troops were withdrawn. 

Unjustifiable alarm and injudicious haste might have been 
the root causes of the Second Afghan War, but it was not as 
fruitless as the First Afghan War from the political and 
military points of view. A definite check to Russian ambition 
m Central Asi|, the establishment of British control over the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan, the establishment of British 
suzerainty over the strategic principality of KMat, the occupa- 
tion*of Quetta and Gilgit, the creation of the province of British 
Baluchistan (in. which were incorporated the districts of Sibi 
and Pishin taken from the Amir)—these were solid and 
aubatantial gains. 
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ANGLO-KUSSUN SlVfkxv IN CEI^KAL ASU (l88l>igP7) 


While the Second Afghan War kept the British and the 
Afghans busy, the Russians steadily advanced in Central Asia. 
The incorporation of Khokand in the Russian Empire (1876) 
was followed by the subjugation of the Tekke Turkomans 
(1881) and the fall of Merv (1884). As Merv lay within 130 
miles from the Afghan frontier, a sinister significance was 
attached to its occupation by the Jlussians. Lord Ripon accepted 
a Russian proposal for a joint Russo-British commission to 
demarcate the northern boundary of Afghanistan. His suc- 
'cessor. Lord Duff^rin, had to deal with a crisis. In March, 
1885, when the discussions of the joint commission had reached 
a deadlock, the Russians occupied Panjdeh, a village situated 
a hundred miles due south of Merv. W’ac seemed imminent, 

'ti, » 

but it was avoided by the good sense of the Viceroy and the 
Amir, both of whom refused to make a casus belli of Panjdeh, 
Tfte disjmted line of demarcation was settled by an agreement 
in July, 1887. The progress of Russia towards Herat was 
.definitely checked. A meeting between the Amir and the 
Viceroy at Rawalpindi in 1885 established a good understanding 
between the two Governments. 


The relations between Abdur Rahman and the British 
became less cordial when Lord Lansdowne succeeded Lord 
.Dufferin (December, 1888). Lansdowne was not a tactful 
diplomat like his predecessor ; the Amir resented his 'dictatorial* 
advice regarding the internal administration of his country. 
The activities of the ‘Forward School’ also disturbed the Amir. 
A strategic Railway \l'as completed up to the Bolan Pass ; 
general activity was evident on the Kashmir frontier—at Gilgit 
and Chitral. In 1892 Sir Mortimer Durand led a mission to 
Kabul and concluded an agreement by which the Amir engaged 
in futujK not to interfere with the Afridis, Waziris, and other 
frontier tribes. . ■ 

In 1895 A dew boundary convention was concluded with 
Rtlssia. The southern boundary of the Russian Empire*was 
Bated at the Oxus. “The boimdary lines now set up by British 
and Rii^n officers on the.Hindukush and by the Oxus recQtd 
the first deliberate and practical attempts thade by the ttra 
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European powers to stave off the contact of their incessantly 
expanding Asiatic empires,” 

Lord Elgin, the Viceroy who dealt with this matter, had 
to suppress a widespread frontier rising in 1897-98. British 
interference in the affairs of Chitral was the immediate cause 
of this rising, but it was really the culmination of the aggressive 
activities of the 'Forward Schoor. Peace was finally restored 
in this disturbed area by Lord Curzon, who gradually with¬ 
drew British troops from the tnbal territorytand left its defence 
to tribal levies. The formation of a new province—the present 
North-West Frontier Province—was also intended to provide 
for better ^regulation of tribal affairs.^ 

Amir Abdur Raliman died in 1901 ; he was succeeded by 
Ills son Habibullah^and no civil war broke out. The question 
of renewing .the British treaty with the old Amir in favour 
of the new Amir created trouble for some time ; but a mission 
sent to Kabul by Lord Ainpthill, the acting Viceroy, during 
Lord Curzon^s absence on leave, renewed the treaty (March, 
1905) and re-established cordial relations with Habibullah. 

A new agreement with Russia was now found necessary 
for the reconciliation of British and Russian interests in Central 
Asia and Persia®. The growing tension between Hngland and 
Gennany in Europe, and the conclusion of the Franco-Russian 
agreement and the Anglo-French entente (1904), removed the 
political and diplomatic difficulties in the way ^ of such an 
agreement. The famous Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
was signed on August 31 ; although Lord Minto suggested that 
a .previous discussion with the Amir was necessary and 
desirable, the Secretary of State, John Morley, insisted that 
‘the terms should only be communicated to the Amir as a 
settled thing’. Russia recognised that Afghanistan lay outside 
the sphere of her influence and engaged to conduct her relations 
with the Amir through the British Government. British and 
Russian subjects were to enjoy equal commercial privileges in 
Afghanistatl. The Amir refused formal assent to this conven- 
tiofi concluded behind his back, and Lord hj^iuto himself was 
4cRibfful about its utility. 

See • 

V • $fce pp. 80 M 06 . _ , 
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annexation of Upper burma (i 885 » 86 ) 

If Russia threatened Britain on the north-west of India, 
France threatened her on the north-east. The activities of 
France in Indo-China led to the incorporation of Upper Burma 
in the British Empire. 

King Mindon, who us.uri)ed the throne of Burma after the 
S^ond Burmese War, was very anxious for the recovery of 
Pegu ; after Lord Dalhousic’s positive refusaP to accept his 
request he sent tniSsions to Napoleon III, Emperor of France, 
in the vain hope that he would iirevail upon the Queen and 
the Ministers of England to reverse the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A treaty was concluded with France after the 
downfall of the Second Empire. Another treaty was con¬ 
cluded wth Italy The Czar of Russia refused to accept a 
Burniese mission, but the Shah of Persia welcomed a Burmese 
envoy in 1874. Mindoii’s persistent attempts to open diplo¬ 
matic relations with foreign Powers were primarily intended 
to free Upper Burma from British political influence. 

Mindon’s internal policy was very cautious; he wisely 
refrained from giving any offence to the Government of India. 
By two commercial treaties (1862, 1867) he offered valuable 
commercial privileges to British subjects trading in Burma. 
Towards the close of his reign, however, he refused to con¬ 
tinue official intercourse with the British Agent at Mandalay. 

Mmdon was succeeded in 1878 by his son Tliibaw, a 
youngman of 20, without any political training or administra¬ 
tive experience. He was not likely to be able to proceed 
successfully through the tangled web of British diplomacy. 
Lord Lyttou’s attempt to tighten British control on Upper 
Burma was overruled by the British Cabinet. Lord Ripon 
tried to settle the outstanding political and commercial questions 
by concluding a new' treaty, but no agreement was found 
ixissible.* 

Thibaw sealed his doom by renewing political intercourse 
with France. In the eighties of the last century the relations 
between England and France were strained. England could 
not- tolerate the extension of French influence ta Upper Burma 
which lay very close to and within striking distance of two 


* See p. S66. 
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British provinces—British Burma and AAs,am. In 1883 
Thibaw’s envoys visited Paris ; in 1884 the previous treaty with 
Mindon was renewed. In 1885 a new Franco-Bunnese treaty 
was concluded. Although these treaties w’ere nothing more 
than commercial agreements, the British Government scented 
danger. The alarm was increased when Thibaw granted the 
concession of some ruby mines in Upper Burma to a French 
Company. A dispute between a British Company (Bombay- . 
Burma Trading Corporation), and the Burmese Government, 
relating to some royalties due by the former to the latter, 
became the casus belli. A British force sent by Lord Dufferin 
(Kjcupied Mandalay (November, 1885) almost, unopposed. 
Thibaw surrendered. A proclamation annexing Upper Burma 
was issued by Lord Dufferin on January 1, 1886. 

• 

FOREIGN rOUCY OF FORD CURZON 

Lord Curzon (1899-1905) wab undoubtedly one of the 
greatest pro-consuls sent by England to govern her Eastern 
dominions. He was the youngest of the Governors-General, 
excepting Lord Dalhousie , and he resemhletl Lord Dalhousie 
as an administrator of superabundant energy. He had travelled 
undely and acquired first hand experience about Asiatic 
countries before his assumption of the Viceregal office. He^ 
was gifted with literary brilliance, eloquence, and imagination. 
His autocratic temperament and the impatient haste which 
characterised his work made him unpopular in India and 
minimised the value of his refornrs. He was a'typical Isene- 
volent despot, looking forward to the welfare of the millions 
entrusted by.Providence to his care,,but unable to reconcile 
himself with their new-born irolitical aspirations. After his 
departure from India he played a distinguished part in the 
political life of England, and he missed the Premiership—the 
summum bonum of his political ambition—mainly because he 
was a Peer. 

We have* already referred to Lord Curzon’s policy towards 
the frontier tribes and the Amir of Afghanistan. Persia next 
claiqied his attention. After the failure of the siege of Bprat 
(1838) the Persians continued their efforts to capture .that 
strategic city. Their encroachments in this direction resulted 
jp, a short Angto-Persian Wsf 1856-57, 
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The nesct chapter in the history of British relations wiBi 
Persia opened with the question of the Persian Gulf. To 
Britain conti^l over this Gulf was a vital necessity ; the sajlety 
of the Indian l^mpire required that this narrow sea, or any 
part of its coast, should not fall under the influence of any 
other European power. But Britain’s right to control this 
important region was contested by P'rance, Rmssia, Germany 
and Turkey. Lord Curzon adopted a strong attitude and 
defeated several attempts made,by these Powers to establish 
themselves on the* coast of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 divided Persia into two spheres of 
influence: northern Persia under Russia and south-eastern 
Persia under P'ngland., Formally, however, both England and 
Russia engaged to respect the integrity and political indepen¬ 
dence of Persia. 

From Persia we turn to Tibet This nominal dependency 
of China W'as really an independent theocracy, the supreme 
ruler being a piicst known as the Dalai Lama. The history 
of British relations with this secluded country begins in the 
days of Warren Hastings, who sent Bogle to Tibet. In 1887 
the Tibetans invaded Sikim ; they were repulsed by a British 
force. Boundary conventions and commercial agreements con- 
■ eluded in 1890 and 1893 w’ere quietly ignored liy the Tibetans 
On the eve of Lord Curzon’s assumption of oflBce the Dalai 
Lama fell under the influence of a Russian named Dorjieff and 
it was rumoured that Russia had secured some special rights 
in Tibet by a secret treaty with China. Lord Curzon secured 
the consent of the British Cabinet to send a mis.sion to Tibet. 
Colonel Younghusband reached Lhasa in August, 1904, and 
concluded a treaty which provided for the opening of com¬ 
mercial marts and also for the payment of an indemnity by the 
Tibetans. Although Younghusband unveiled Lhasa, the 
political «value of the agreement concluded by him hardly 
justified the spectacular publicity accorded to his journey. By 
the Anglo-Russiau Convention of. 1907 both England and 
Rtmia engaged to conduct their political relations with Tibet 
through China and to refrain from interfering in the internal 
administration of Tibet and also from acquiring any jwirt of 
Tibetan territory. 
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third AFGHAN WAR (19I9) 

Amij: Habibullah was murdered in Februaryxgio, and 
was succeeded by bis son Amanulkh, The new Amir made 
a departure from the wise policy laid down by his grandfather ; 
he invjyisd British territory. The Third Afghan War was short 
and swift. Peace was restored by the treaty of Rawalpindi 
(August, 19x9) which uas confiimed by another treaty con¬ 
cluded in Novenibei, 1921. Afghanistan now secured her free¬ 
dom from British control in external affairs* and became a fully 
sovereign state. The British Government agreed to receive an 
Afghan envoy in London and to appoint a British minister in 
Kabul. A commercial agre».ment was concluded in 1923. 

Amanullah’s hasty attempt to hiodermse Afghanistan 

resulted in his abdication in 1029 Tlic throne was seized by 

« 

an adventurer named Bachai Saqao, who was soon overthrown 
by Nadir, an cx-o*iicer ol the late Amu The British Govern¬ 
ment remained strictly ncutial during the revolution; after 
the restoration of order Nadir Shah was recognised as Amir. 


SECTION II 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT . 

LORD CANNING (1856-62) 

After the suppression of the Revolt of 1857 Lord Canning’s 
attention was naturally devoted to the restoration of order and 
peace through sympathetic ameliorative jtneasures. In this respect, 
however, his work was obstructed by the bitter criticism of non- 
official Europeans, who attributed all evils to his ‘blindness, 
weakness, and incapacity’ The aggressive spirit of the 
European merchants found expression m the notorious indigo 
dilutes in Bengal. 

The deficits caused by the Revolt of 1857 necessitated a 
reotganization of tlie financial system. Thd work was begun 
by James Wilson, a British Treasury expert sent to India in 
X859. After Jiis untimely death it was continued by Samuel 
Laingy who was sent from England to succeed him as the 
Finance Member of the Governor-GeneraPs Council, \yilson 
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introduced the Income Tax and established a tuiiibnn import 
.tariff of tea 3per cent His plan for a convertible paper currency 
and his schemes for retrenchment were given effect to by I/aing 

It was widely recognised that the Permanent Settlement 
had adversely affected the interests of the tenants, la 1858 the 
Court of Directors declared that “the nghts of the Bengal ryots 
had passed away sub stlenho, and they had become, to all 
intents and purposes, tenants-at-wiU”. The Rent Act of 1859, 
which was applicable to Bengal, Bihar, Agra and the Central 
Provinces, but not to Oudh or the Punjab, conferred on the 
ryot nght of occupancy under certain conditions. Its gdod 
effects were laigely nullified by litigation initiated by the 
Zamiudars. 

In Loid Canning’s time the work of codification^ begun 
by Macaulay about three decades ago came to a successful com¬ 
pletion The Indian Penal Code was enacted in i860. The 
Criminal Procedure Code appeared in 1861 In the same year 
the old Supreme Courts and Company’s Adidats were replaced 
bv chartered High Courts in each Presidency. 

THB INDIAN CXIUNCILS ACT, 1861 

The Legislature* created by the Charter Act of 1853 had 
' assumed a tone of independent criticism towards the Executive 
The autocratic Dalhousie supported this assertion of legislative 
independence, but Sir Charles Wood, who was then President 
of the Board of Control, was not prepared to allow the trans¬ 
formation of the Legi^ative Council into *an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons’. 7 ,^orA Canning, who resented criticism, 
agreed with him. So it was felt that steps should be taken to 
confine the Council specifically to legislation. At the same time 
there was a reaction against the centralisation of the legislative 
machinery. The Governments of Madras and Bombay 
put into considerable inconvenience by the loss of 
authority. Some decentralisation of the legislative vas 

urgently called for. Another reason for remodelling tha 
of legislation was the necessity of admitting some repreaeitta- 
tiva and influential Indiana into the Legislative Council. Sir 
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Charles Wood pointed out that sucli a step .‘will tend mo^ to 
conciliate to our rule the minds of Natives of high rank’. After 
the Revolt of 1857 the conciliation of the ‘Natives of high rank’ 
\Aas, an urgent political neces.sity. 

The indian Councils Act of i86r provided that the function 
of the I<eg^lative Council should lx; confined .strictly to legisla¬ 
tion : it \^ibuld have no control over administration or finance, 
no riglit interpellation. The Governments of Madras and ‘ 

i\ *■ 

Bombay fsijgaiucd their legislative power. There was no demar¬ 
cation between Central and Provincial subjects, Imt all Pro¬ 
vincial laws were subject to the veto of the Governor-General. 
Legislative Councils were established fn Bengal,- the North- 
Western Provinces (now- called the Ili>itcd Provinces) and the 
Punjab in 1862, t886 and 1897. Thirdly, the Councils of the 
Governor-General *and the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
w^cre expanded for legislative i)ur]ioscs l)y the ax)pointment by 
nomination of additional members, half of whom were to be ilon- 
officials. No statutory provision was made for the admission of 
Indians, but in practice some of the non-official seats were 
oflFered to 'Natives of high rank*. The Governor-General was 
emi>owered, in cases of emergency, to make, without the con¬ 
currence of the Legislative Council, ordinances which were not 
to remain in force for more than six months. 

The Act of 1861 also introduced the portfolio system in the 
Government of India. I/p to the time of Lord Canning the 
theory w^as that the Government of India was a Government by 
' the entire body of tlie Executive Council ; so all business and 
all official papers bad to be brouglit to the notice of all members 
of tlie Council. This system was very inconvenient. In pur¬ 
suance of the power conferred on the Governor-General by 
the Act of iS6t Lord Canning divided the departments of 
Gpvcrninent between the members of the Council. ‘‘Thereby' 
the foundations of Cabinet Government in India, . . . 

Qf the Administration having its official head and 
the Government, who was responsible for its 
and its defence.’* 

SIR JOHN lAW^RENCE (1864-69) 

Lawrence came to the Viceregal office with a great reputa¬ 
tion as an administrator. In this exalted office he revealed two 
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defects In the fiist place, lie jiaid so ntnch attention to details 
that he could not do Ins ditty as a sitiiervisor of genetal 
adtiunibtiatioii Secondly, he was ‘never able tt> shake off the 
habits of the Punjab officials of old days, and admittedly "Was 
loo indifferent to the ordinary daily maintenance ot the dignity 
of his great office’ He jiaid great attention to Railvvajs, 
irrigation, and loads, and e9ntii]ucd Dalhoiisie’s policy in this 
icspect By tuo Tenancy Acts he extended to the tenants of 
Oudh and the Pvinvih lights sirrlilai to those enjoyed by the 
tenants of Bengal niidei Canning’s Act of 185Q 

lORD MAYO (1860-72) 

« 

Laurence, left to his succcssoi a lai^>c deficit Lord Mavo 
was, therefore, compelled to start his careei as a financial re- 
foimcr Sujiportod bv cxiicnenced officers like Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir John Strachev, he increased the Income Tax 
as well as the salt duties and intioduced a new distribution of 
income between the Central and the Local Governments So 
long all fifrants by the Central Government to the Local Govern¬ 
ments were defiiiitelv ear-marked foi special putiioses, so that 
any amount saved bv the latter had to b^ icturncd to the former 
Tins severe restriction on the disci ction of the Local Govern- 
^iients was now removed Tho^ were now to leccue a fixed 
yearly t>rant (subject to rcvi«iion every five yeais) winch thev 
could spend accoiduiii: to their discretion within certain care¬ 
fully defined ‘limits One of the criticisms levelled agamsl the 
iiew^ system is that it compelled Provincial Governments to im¬ 
pose new taxes—mostly cesses on land—and thereby increased 
the general burden of taxation 

Lord Mayo organised the first general census of India (1871) 
and created a department of agricultuie and commerce in the 
Government of India 

0 
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REUTTONS with INDIAN STATES 

Wc have already icfcrred to the Queen’s assurance td the 
Indian Princes and also to the uithdrawal of the ‘Doctrine of 
DapM;”. 
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In the thne of Lord Northbrook Malhar Hao Gaikwar 6 t 
BarcKia was arrested (1875) and tried by a Coniiiiission oli the 
charge of trying to poison the Resident at his Court. The 
Comniisvsioners being equally divided on the question of his 
guilt, the Goveniiiient of India did not formally convict him, 
but he uas deposed for ^his notorious misconduct, his gross 
inisgoveriiment of the State, and his evident incai)acity to carry 
into effect'necessary reforms’. 

In 1S76 the Royal Titles Act, passed b>* the British Parlia¬ 
ment at the instance of Disraeli, authorised tlie Queen to alter 
her title in India. On January j, 1877, she uas i)roclaimed 
as QuceiKEtnprcss^ in ‘a durbar of unsurpassed magnificence’ 
I>resided over by Lord Lyttoii. The a.ssuinption of this new 
title by the Queen brought the Indian vStates within the boundary 
of the British Empire. The Princes ceased to be allies ; they 
Ix'caine vasvsals. 

In i88r Lord Ripon restored the Maharaja of Mysore to 
power and withdrew British administration from that State, 
This was done in accordance with a decision reached in 1867, 
After half a century of direct Britisli rule this premier State 
was restored to its old position. 

In t 886 Lord Dufferin conciliated Sindhia by restoring to 
him the fort of Gwalior. 

Lord Lansdowne had to suppress a revolt in Manipur. A 
disputed succession in this petty vState led to the decision that 
Tikendrajit, the local commander-in-chief, should f)c exiled. A 
British officer who went to Manipur to control the situation was 
publicly beheaded (i8qi). Within a shprt time Tikendrajit was 
hanged and the administration was f)laced in charge of the 
Resident. 

Lord Lansdowne also compelled the Khan of Kalat to 
aljdicatc in favour of his son. ^ 

Lord Cur^on gave the finishing touch to Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy® of incorporating Berar within British India. The Nizam 
was persuaded to hand over this province td the Government 
of India Hinder the fiction of a perpetual lease, so as to preserve 

- I 1 -- r- r r — * 

' The IncUiiii Independence Act of 1947 led to the renunciation - 
of tlie Imperial title by the ruler o(, England, who became King of the 
' iMminions of India and Pakistan. See p. 648, 

< See p. 572. 
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tlie nominal sovereignty of Hyderabad/ In’ 1926 tord Reading 
Teniinded the Nizam that Hhe right of the British Govei^mhent 
to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian States is. another 
instance of the consequences necessarily involved in the suiite- 
macy of the British Crown*. 

The plan for uniting the Indian Princes in a Council was 
first formed by Lord Ctirzon and later developed by Lord Minto, 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford. The Montagu-Chchus- 
ford Report made a definite recommendation for the creation 
of ‘a permanent consultative body*. The Chamber of Princes 
was inaugurated by a Royal Proclamation on PVhruary 8, 1921. 
The lapse of British Paraniountcy^ has now resulted in the 
abolition of the Chamber of Princes. 

The tightening of British control over the Princes since 
the transfer of India to the British Crown had an iiniK)rtanl 
consequence. They became, as Lord Curzon pointed out, ‘the 
colleagues and partners’ of tlie British rulers of India. In other 
wordis, to quote Mahatma Gandhi, the Princes became ‘British 
officers in Indian dress’. As a Result of their transforniatioii 
into ‘an integral factor in the Imperial organis^ition of India’ 
they gradually lost their contact with their people ; they were 
found more ‘on the polo^ground, or on the race-course, or in the 
«European hotel’ than by the side of their suffering subjects. 
Some wise British administrators foresaw the inevitable effects 
of this growing estrangement between the Princes and the 
people. Onet Viceroy after another—from Lord Lansdowne to 
Lord Linlithgow^warned the Princes that their Stales should 
be well-governed. The spirit underlying these warnings w^as 
quite in harmony with the system of patriarchal government 
which prevailed in British India till the early years of the pre¬ 
sent century ; but as a result of the gradual introduction of 
political reforms in British India that oft-repeated insistence on 
good government in the States l^came an anachroiusni. 
Although the people of the States began to demand political 
reforms on the model of British India, the British Government 
deliberately left the Princes free to continue the medleyal 
system of autocracy as long as they remained submissive- to 
ti^eir Britisli masters, ' ' 

. p, 644 . 
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In 1928 a Committee presided over by Sir Harcoitrt Butler 
enquired iftto the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the Indian States. The Simon Commission suggested that 
in Iraming a federal constitution for^tndia the States should 
tiot be ignored. The Princes joined the Round Table Con¬ 
ferences, and the Government of India Act, 1935, made the 
establishment of Federation conditional upon their-accession.* 


FAMINES 

A succession of famines constitutes one ®f the darke.st 
features of the history of the post-Mutiny period. A terrible 
famine desolated Agia. the Punjab, Rajputana and Cutch in 
1861. In’ 1866 the victim was Orissa. Sir John Lawrence 
miseralily failed to deal with the situation. In 1873-74 a less 
serious famine visited Bihar and parts of Bengal ; Sir Richard 
Temple conducted the relief oi)erations with credit. Large areas 
in Mysore, in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, in the 
Central and United Provinces, and also some parts of the Punjab 
.suffered terribly in the famincj^of 1S76-78. The Government of 
Madras committed many mistakes, and Lord Lytton was not 
very successful in relieving distress. The famine of 1896-97, 
‘believed to have been the most severe ever known’, desolated 
the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Biliar and some • 
parts of the Punjab. In 1900 Gujarat suffered from a serious 
famine. Lord Curzon set up a Famine Commission which re¬ 
ported in 1001 and sugge.sted measures for the prevention of 
famine. 

LORD LYTTON (1876-1880) 

Lord Lytton’s internal administration was hardly less un¬ 
popular than his Afghan policy. The Vernacular Press Act of 
1878 put stringent restrictions on the liberty of the Pressbut 
these restrictions were not applicable to journals coiuJucted in 
English. This reactionary legislation was the product of Lord 
Lyttoh*s irritation at the bitter criticism of his foreign policy 
in the Indian Press. His failure to deal with the famine,of 
1^876-78, and his absorption in a magnificent Durbar at a .time. 


‘See p. 627 . * 
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when inilUoiii5> were dying'of hunger , and. disease, 'inade JIiiiu 
deservedly unpopular with the jLndtan people. Th« finaakial 
reforms of Sir John Strachcy were important steps towards 4 he 
introdpction of ..Free in India. The creation of/^e 

Statutory Civil Service (1879) 'vas inten 4 cd to give Indians;, u 
chance to occupy important posts in the higher administrative 
service, but the measure i>roved a failure. It was abolished 
eight years later. 

LORD RIPON (i88o-«i884) * 

Lord Ripoti’s period of office, like that of Lord William 
Bcntinck, deserves to be reineiiibered as an era when vi(?t«ries 
in peace were deliberately preferred to victories in Loi'd 

Kipon was every inch a typical mid-Victorian Liberal. A loyal 
political disciple of Gladstone, he was far lucjrc interested in dull 
administrative reforms than in a spirited foreign policy^ In 
him the benevolent despotism characteristic of British rule in 
India in the nineteenth century reached its climax. 

In finance, tlie result of tile policy pursued by vSir John 
Strachey in the time of I/Ord Lytton became evident in the time 
of Lord Rixjon. ' In spite of the Second Afghan War, there was 
no deficit. Advantage was taken of the increasing tcvenue to 
* carry to its logical conclusion the Free Trade policy pursued 
by Northbrook and Lytton. Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord'. 
Cromer) ably managed the deiiartment of finance. Lord Ripon 
tfied to secure the immunity of the tenant from enhancement, 
of rent excci)t on the sole ground of a rise in pricesj but .he 
was overruled by the Secretary of State. 

Lord ^Ripoii abolisliied the Vernacular Press Act, to^ a 
general census of India, excluding Nepal and Kashmir, in i8Si,^i‘ 
appointed a conimission under the presidency of Sir William 
Hunter to inquire into the condition of education, and intro¬ 
duced legislation to regulate and improve the conditions .of 
labour in Indian factories. All these measures hiade him very 
popular with the Indian people ; but his popularity Veached its 
climax in connection with the agitation over the Ilbert Bill. 
Mr, 0 . P. IlbcTt, Law Member of Lord Rij)on^s Council, *pro^ 
pared a Bill which sought to remove from the Ccxlc of Criminal* 

. Pjpeedure ‘every judicial disqiiali^cation based merely bn 
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distinctions’ by bringing European British subjects under the 

jurisdiction of Indian nlagistratcs arid judgcsi Thi& 'shnpje 

administrative measure CKcited thg racial feelings of the 
Euro|M?ans who violently i)rotested 'i^ainst any alteration in 
the existing law. This produced a reaction among the Indians, 
whp discovered in the Bill a charter of racial equality. Eord 
Ripon^bccaine very unpopular aith the Europeans ; he had to 
bow before the storm. The principle of tire Bill was aban-_ 
doned ; although Indian magistrates and judges vyere, given the 
■jright of exercising jurisdiction over EuroiJfean British subjects, 
the privileged position of the latter found expression in their 
right to claim trial by Euroijeau jurors. 

» 

’ BlCCilNNlNOS OV LOCAl^ SULV-COVKRNMKNT 

The first attcinpt to establish a municipal organisation out¬ 
side the Presidency towns was made in 1842. Before the Revolt 
of 1857 municipal institutions were established in many British 
Indian low’ns. In most cases^ liowever, the municipal com¬ 
missioners were nominated by the Government ; there was yet 
no question of making; them dependent oii poimlar suffrage. 

In 1S70 Lord iltiyo took a decisive step towards the esta¬ 
blishment of local self-governing institutions. A Resolution of 
the ■Government of India declared; . . local interest, super* 
vision, and chre are necessary to success in the management of 
funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity and local 
public works. The operation of this Resolution .... tv'ill 
afford opportunities for the development of self-government, for 
^strengthening municipal in.stitutions, and for the association of 
Natives and Ruropeans to a greater extent than heretofore in 
the administration of affairs.’^ This Resolution led to the 
passing of new Municipal Acts and the cstablislmient of new 
.municipalities in different provinces. 

In 1882 Lord Riix>ii extended and liberalised Ldrd Mayo’s 
policy. His'aiui was ‘to advance and promote the political and 
popular education of theTt^eople and to induce the Irest and most 
intelligent meu in the community to come forward and take a 
sftate in the inanagement of their own local affairs and to gtiide 
V'and train th’cni in the attainment of that important object;” 
"Acts wore passed in i8$3‘Sj|, which extended the clec^ve 
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principle and brought the municipalities under paftial popvd^r 
Qontrol. Lord Sipon’s system remained in force till 1915, wjten 
Lord Ifardittge introduced some important changes. 

In the rurak areas '^rd Ripon established Local Boards 
and District Boards. Emphasis was laid on t^e elective 
principle, and it was felt that ‘the necessary Government control 
.... should be exercised rather from without thatt from 
within’. Acts were passed in 1883-85 in different provinces 
creating rural Boards, which we?c based on the same general 
principle. * * 

THE INDIAN aiimam aci', 1802 

The Indian Councilg Act of 1861 had provided some scope 
for some eminent Indians to participate in the important work 
of legislation But as the v\ork of the Legislatures was confined 
to legislation alone, they had very little scope to improve the 
condition of the country. Demands for the exten.sion of the 
functions of the lYCgislatures and also for the expansion of the 
elective principle were made by the Indian National Congress 
founded in 1885. A Committee was appointed to deal with this 
matter in the time of Lord Duffenii Upon the deliberations 
of this Committee was based the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
which was passed by the British Government at the instance 
of Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India It was provided that 
the number of the additional members of the Governor- 
General’s Council must not be less than ten or more than 
sixteen. The* number of the additional members in the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Councils was also rai.scd. All the additional 
members were to be nonpnated by the Government, as before ; 
but the rules framed under the Act conferred on local bodies 
like the municipalities and the District Boards the right to 
nominate members for vacant scats in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. This indirect recognition of the principle of electioil 
w'as a measure of great constitutional significance. In tivo 
respects the rights of the members of the Legislatures were 
increased. They were entitled to eitpress tlieir views upon 
finandal statements which were henceforth to be made on.the 
floor, of the Legislattires, although they were not empowered 
to move resolutions or divide the House in respect of any 
finmmial question. Secondly, tHey. were empdwd:^ fo pWi. 
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qil^tiohs within certain limits to the f^overnitient on matters 
of public interest. -s " . 

The Act ot. 1892 failed to ssiti^fyithe Nationalists.' 'ft was. 
very ably criticised at succc-ssive scssi<ms o£ the Congress. But, 
the Legislatures functioning under this Act were joined by 
eminent Indian leaders like Copal Krishna Cokhale, Asiitosh 
Mookhi^jec, Bash Behari Ghosh and Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
Their eloquence and political wi.sdom amply demonstrated the 
Parliamentary capacity and patriotism of the educated Indians. 

r,OKl> CURZON (1899-1Q05) 

I<ord Curzon’s zeal for adminstrative reforms ‘ found vent 
through many channels. He api)ointed»commissions to inquire 
into tlie defects of exi.sting systems and methods and prom])tly 
gave effect to their;recoriimendations. Some improvements were 
introduced into the Police system. The miserable condition of 
the tenants did not est:aije Lord Curzon’s attention. The Punjab 
Laud Alienation Act (iqoo) .sought to protect the cultivators 
of that province from eviction by crafty money-lenders. The 
revenue Resolutions of 1902 and 1905 regulated the enhance¬ 
ment of rent by the Government. Co-oi)crative Credit Societies 
were founded to provide cultiv'ators with capital at a nominal 
rate of interest. An Inspector-General of Agriculture was. 
appointed and an Imperial Agricultural Department was found¬ 
ed with a view to put ]iriniitive Indian agriculture on a 
scientific basis. The whole irrigation system was put on an 
improved basis. A new impetii.s was given to the Railway pro¬ 
gramme ; about 6,000 miles of new lines w'cre constructed. A 
new Department of Commerce and Industry was created ; it 
was put under the charge of a sixth member of the Kxecutive 
Council. 

Students of Indian History and Archaeology must remain 
grateful to Lord Curzon for the measures he adopted^ for pre¬ 
serving ancient building.? and monuments. But his attempt to 
sedve-the problem of education made him very unpopular among 
Indians. The Indian Universities Act of 1904* was intended by 
him Ito raise the standard of education all round, and parti- 
of higher education’ but Indian public opinion 
_ : tm8|i«cted that its purpose was to bring the uiiiyetsities at^d |he 
c<^eg^ und^r 6fficial control. 
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Loid created two new Provinces for IK'S convemeace 

of adinuustratioit. The tranb-Itidus dibtiicta of the Punjab were 
}omed with the tribal territories under British control to form 
the North-West Frontici Province, which was placed undei a 
Chief Comnussioner dirt‘ctl> responsible to the Government of 
India It was a wise iueasuie‘, but the Paitition of Bengal 
(1905) was di&cicut Loid Cur/on divided Bengal into two 
parts the eastern and northern distiiets were joined with Assam 
to form the new Province of Ebstein Bengal and Assam, and 
the western districts were joined with Bihai and Oiissa to 
constitute the Province of Bengal The jieople of Bengal bitterly 
resented this attempt to create an aitifieial iiolitical bonndarv 
between them , the levpeation of the Faitition lieeame*the battle 
eiy of the Nationalists Bengal was le united in 1911 

Military refoims inteiestcd Loid Cui/on as much as 
adniiiiistrative informs The tiansport sjsteiii of tlie aimy was 
re*-organi7ed New aims and guns were jirovided In 1901 the 
Imperial Cadet Corjis was founded , it consisted of >oungmen 
of anstoeiatic descent A disagieement with Loid Kitchener, 
the then Couiniander in-Chief, on the (piestion of iiulitaiy 
administration led to Loid Cuiaoii’s lesignatiou in 1905, for tlie 
becietaiy of btatc supported Loid Kitchener 

rHu INDIAN NAIIONVe CONCXeSS 

The spread of western education lies at the bottom of 
India’s political awakening Intimate acquaintance with pio- 
gressive writers like Burke, Macaulay, Bentham, Mill, Herbeit 
bpencei and Comte eli^nged the outlook of the new genera¬ 
tions which arose after the establishment of British supieniacy 
Leaders of Indian religious and social thought, like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Keshab Chandia Sen, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagai, 
Davananda Saraswti and fewanu Vivekananda created m the 
Indian rfiind a desire for emancipation Economic troubles— 
the indigo disputes in Bengal and the frequent outbreak of 
famine m many, paits of India—and administrative abuses 
gmdnally convinced intelligent Indians that sclf-govcrijmeut 
was ndt a luxury but a necessity The rise of Japan 
East with new hopes and aspirations 

‘See p. 




tNDIAK NAtlcill^TAL CONGRKSj; 

I'he Revolt of 1857 undoubtedly estranged Euroi>eatis from 
Indians m this country ; this estrangement found a new lease 
of life as a result of the bitter agitation over the Ilbert BiU» 
“The passionate claim of the European to predominance”, says 
Dodwell, “was to be answered by the passionate claim of the^ 
Indian to equality.” The Indian National Congress, which 
owes its origin to the initiative of a benevolent British civilian 
named Allan Oclavian Hume, met for the first time in Bombay 
on December 27, 1885, under the presidency of a great Bengali’ 
lawyer, Mr. W. C. Bounerjee In the ea»ly stage of its deve¬ 
lopment the Congress received the support of some prominent 
officials, but within a short time the Government of India began 
to look upon li with suspicion. vSir Sayyid Ahmad, the founder 
of the ‘Aligarli Movement*, at first kepf aloof from, then became 
definitely o])pobed^ to, the Congress Tlie aim of the Congress ‘ 
v\as to secure constitutional and i\ prcsentative government for 
India tlirough constitutional means This mild programme 
failed to satish the ardent patriot'^, and the Indian Councils 
Act of i8c) 2 showed that the BritisJi Goveniiiient was yet uii- 
l>reparcd to adoj>t the piiiici]>le of election in the constitutum 
of the legislatures. An extremist party developed within the 
Congress under the leadership of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a gieat 
son of Jlahaiaslitra, who toinid able assistants 111 Lala Lajpat 
Kai and Biiiin Chandra Pal. The Partition ot Bengal strength* 
ened the hands of this iiaity, and 111 the Surat Congress of 
1907 there was an open breach between the moderate and 
extremist sections. Siniultanoouslv a leiiorist movcmeiil was 
organised in Bengal Lord Miuto took repressive mcastires ; 
some promineul leadeis were deported without trial. But re¬ 
pression was not enough, and Lord i^Iinto knew it. With the 
concurrence of the Liberal vSecretary of State, Lord Morley> 
lie adopted a policy of kicks and kisses. 

TIIR COMMrNAl, PKOllLKlVt 

While the Congress was growing stronger as tlie exponent 
of national freedom, the Muslims generally kept themselves 
aloof from it. According to Coupland, ‘the indifference, if not 
autagouisnP, of the Muslims towards the nationalist movcmeiit 
was due to their ‘relative backwardness in education, coupled 
with the knowledge that they were only about one-qitarter of 

> s '* • * 
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Ae ladiaii pojsaJnffiHi as a Mhote* Then ‘mdiffetencc*, at tts 
Itlltial St^e, largely elite to the pobey advocated by Sir 
Syfcd Ahmads It gradtiallv became something like ‘antagonism’ 
when the British Buieancracy, alanned at the growing influence 
of the Congress as ‘a mights nationahser’, deliberately adopted 
the policy of dtvidi tmpeta The first official expression ot 
this policy may hi. noticed in L,oid Mmto’s reply to a deputa¬ 
tion of Muslim kadtis led by the Aga Khan in 1906 He 
promised them what is known ^as ‘Separate Electorate’ and 
assured them that ‘“their political rights and interests as a 
Lommumi's mil be safeguarded ’’ The importance of this 
attempt to diive a wedge between the Hindus and the Muslims 
was cleailj realised by the British Bureaucracy A British 
official ivrOte to l,ail> ^Iinto “A woik of statesmanship that 
will affect India and Indian history foi man' a long year It 
is nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two millions of 
people fiom joining the lanks of the seditious opposition’’ 
Cord Morley eniphasi/ed tlie deep-rooted differenees between 
Hinduism and Islam He said, “It is a difference 111 life, in 
tradition, m historv, m all the social things as well as articles 
of lielief that constitute a eommunilv ’’ 

IHP MOBIvIvV'MIMO KtKlRMS (iQOJ-IQOQ'I 

The ‘seditious opposition’ was, however, too strong to be 
broken up b> the ‘antagcmsi.i’ of a inicioscopic minority of 
politically conscious Mu >iiins 80 Lord Morley and Lord klinto 
decided to introduce a further instalment of reforms In 1907 
two Indians (Sir K G Gupta and 8yed Hussam Bilgrami) were 
admitted to the Council of India In 1909 Sir S P (later Lord) 
Sinha was appointed to the Governor-General’s Executive 
Counal as Law Member Then followed the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, which introduced imiiortant constitutional changes 
The sire of the Legislatures was increased The number of 
additional'members of the Governor-General's Council was now 
• raised, at the maximum, to 60 The maximum number of 
additional member^ for* the Legislative Councils of the Punjab 
and Burma was fixed at 30 and for the other Provinces at,50 
The jirmciple of election was at last frankly accepted. In Ae 
Imperial Legislative Council a standing official majotity was 
mamtained . m the Provincial Cotmcils the non-offidals (elected 



and nominated) constituted the inaiorlty, Only Bengal secured 
elected majority in her hegislatH^c Council. The good ejects 
of these i>rovisions were largely nullified by the introduction 
of 'Separate Electorate* which widened the political gulf 
IxJtv\'ecn the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The introduction of ‘Separate Electorate’ and some 
anomalies connected w'ith the franchise provoked the criticism 
of the Congress, which for the time being overlooked the more ' 
fundamental defects in tlie Mbrley-Minto st:heme. Lord Minto 
made it clear that representative government of the Western 
type wa$ not suitable for India. Lord Morlcy was not prepared 
to see India 'on the footing of a self-governing colony*. Thus 
the fundamental i)rinciple behind the* Morle^^-Minto Reforms 
made no coiicession to the Ctnigress demand for self-government 
witliin the British Empire. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report points out the illogical 
and ineffective character of tlic Morley-Minto Reforms and 
suggests several causes for their failure. “Tliere was no general 
advance in local bodies ; no real setting free of provincial 
finance ; and in s]nte of some i)rogrcss no widespread admission 
of Xhdians in greater number into the ])ublic service’*. The 
Government of India did not relax their control over the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments ; the sphere in which the Provincial* 
Legislative Councils could affect the Governments’ actions was 
closely circumscribed. The steady growth of national conscious¬ 
ness increased the demand for effective political •power. 

'the first WORI.D war (igi4-j8) 

Although the outbreak of war in Euroi)e"ih August, 1914, 
had no immediate connection with the defence of India, yet 
as a part of the British Empire India automatically becatpe 
involved in it, and she made splendid contributions to victory. 
Not only did she send troops and munitions ; shfe. took up 
responsibility for one hundred inillioas the war debt: Lord 
Birkenhead declared, "Without India the war would have been 
ittuuensely prolonged, if indeed without her help it cmild have 
brought, to a victorious conclusion.’^ 

,. . /Ehe War gave a new imi>otus to Indian political aspir^-< 
tiduij, / Annie Besant established the Home Rule League 
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in Septcinhor^ 1916. The Lucknow tscssiou of t(i^ Congi'css, 
held in December, 1916, healed the breach between the moderate 
and the extremist sections. In tlie same year the Coiigtes^ ai|d 
the Muslim League formulated a joint scheme of reforms. 
Tlie l/cague had already renounced its reactionary policy by 
declaring that its aim was ‘the attainment of self-government 
for India along with the other communities’ (March, 1913). In 
tgib the Congress placated the Muslim League by accepting 
the system of ‘Separate Electorate*. The concessions made l)y 
the Congress were, says Couidand, ‘far more substantial con¬ 
cessions than the Moslems had been given by Morley and Minto 
to secure their acquiescence in the Reforms of iQojg*. The 
LucknoAv Pact, . u hich thus brought the Congress and the 
Muslim League together in the same camp, was ‘the most 
striking expression of Indian nationalism so far achieved*. 

Towards the close of the War the anti-British feeling in 
India reached its climax. The Report of the Rowlalt Coniniittcc 
on Sedition revealed the existence of a net-work of terrorist 
organisations. The special legislation introduced to crvCsh 
these organisations evoked strotig protests from all section^ of 
Indian o]nnioii and outbreak of local disturbances led to the 
notorious Jallianwalla Bagh Massacre. The Khalifat ques¬ 
tion, ix., the fate of Turkey, created grave discontent in the 
Muslim community, and under the leadership of the Ali 
brothers the Muslims joined the Congress and the Non-co- 
operation movement started by Mahatma Oandhi. A British 
writer observes, “The u'ave of unrest which swept through the 
country after the War was totally unlike any of the earlier 
periods of agitation .... The new phase of nationalism was 
broad enough to include the Moslems and sufficiently impnlar 
to attract the masses.** 

THE MONTAGU-CHET.MSPORr> REFORMS (IQI7-T9) 

The gromng strength of the nationalist movement made^ 
it necessary for the British Government to listen to the demands 
of the Congress. Tliere was, as yet, no question of struggle, 
violent \pr non-violent, for the achievement of Swataj ; self- 
government, wa.s e3?:pect€d to come through ^progre^ive ini-. 
..provenient in our mental, morak"and hiatetial oonditibn*:. 

‘ the upitgd front presented by the IhcUah leaders apd the part 
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played l:)y Ij^dja in the War led the British rioverniheut to 
survey the Indian problem, in Asquith’s words, ‘from a uevv' 
angle of vision*. The conclusion formed by the Britii^h Govern¬ 
ment was thus put in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report: 
“Indians must be enabled in so far as they attain responsibility 
to detennine for themselves what they w^ant done.** 

On Aufi:uust 20, igr7, Mr. E. S. Montagu, vSccretary of 
State for India,, declared in the House of Commons: . “The 
|)olicy of His Majesty’s Govertiment, with .which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are in full accord, is that of the increasing 
:issociation of Indians in every braiicli of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing instifulious with 
a view to the progres.sive realisation of iPesponsiblc Government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire.** This 
Declaration was ‘revolutionary* in tlie sense that it promised 
responsible governnienl ; it was a re]mdiation of the Morley- 
Minto policy. It wa.s ‘a declaration of belief in the i)hilosophy 
of liberalism*. It was based on the idea that liberty alone fits 
mctt for Jiherty. But the machinery devised in accordance with 
this ‘belief in the i)hilosophy of liberalism* was hardly 
calculated to ])ave the way for li!>erly. 

The Secretary of {State came to India in November. 1917, 
and discussed his scheme of reforms with the Viceroy, Eord^ 
Chelmsford, and some eminent British civil servants and Indian 
politicians. The results of these discussions were embodied ixi 
llie Montagn-Chelinsford Report, wliich uas publiijhed in July, 
1918. The Government of India Act of 1919 was ba.^ied on 
that Report. 

This Act set up for British India Legislature consisting 
of the Oovernor-Geiieral and two chambers—the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State 
consisted of Oo members, 26 being nominated by the Governor- 
General, 34 elected. The I^egislative Assembly consisted of 
X4S members, of whom 105 were elected and the rest nominated. 
Althbugh tluJ Moiitagu-Chehnsford. Repott declared that com¬ 
munal ^Separate Electorate* was ‘a very serious Iiiudfatice to 
the/ development of the self-governing principle*, yet the 
Morley-Mitito •system was not abandoned. Thus ‘Sepafate 
ElectorWe* came to . a iiermaneiit feature of Indian politic^' 
The GnYefnor-General retained hte. power of legislati% 
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through ordinfiuices. The Executive remained' outsid^ the 
.control of the lycgislature, which* however, secured some 
control over the purse. 

As regards the Provincial Legislature.^, the Act provided 
that at least 70 iier cent, of the members must be elected, and 
that not more than/20 i>er cent, of the total membership 
should hQ officials. The principle of ‘vSeparate Electorate* was, 
of course, retained The Provincial Executive was to consist 
of two halves—the Reserved Bepartinciits under the control 
of the Governor and the lixecutive Councillors, who were not 
to be responsil)le to the Legislature, and the Transferred 
Departments under the control of the Governor and the 
Ministers, who were to#be ie.sponsible to tlie Legislature. This 
was known as ‘Dyarchy*. 

Of all the defects of the Act of 1Q19 from the nationalist 
point of view’ particular attention may be directed to ‘Dyarchy*, 
absence of even partial responsible governiiieiit at the Centre, 
and consolidation of ‘Separate Electorate*. ‘Dyarchy* \vas too 
complicated to he .smoothly worked. The Central I^cgislature 
harassed the Executive because it could not control or influence 
it. The perpetuation of ‘Separate Electorate* made it difficult 
for Hindus and Muslims to work together in the political field 
and steadily destroyed tlie coniiiiiinal harmony arising out of 
the Khilafat Movement 

The Act of iQio wa,s accepted by the ‘Moderates’ to whom 
file mere recognition of India’s ‘eventual’ right to self-govern¬ 
ment was a great step forward, btit it was rejected by the 
Congress. A wing (jf the Congress, called the Swarajist Party, 
entered the Tegislaturea under the leadership of De^abandhu 
C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru with the purpose of 
wrecking the constitution from within. 

THE NON-CO-OPEKATION MOVEMENT 

The 5 ^Iont-Ford Refonns synchronised with a decisive 
in the evolution of the Congress from a constitutional body fo 
a revolutionary organisation. The impact of fhe War, the 
tragedy of Atnritsar, the Khilafat Movement teinpoja|hy 

bridged the gulf between the Hindus and the- MasdiitB!—all 
these created a new situation an^ demanded a complete teorS,«t* 
taftion of policy and tui^Ouids. Mafeattna Gattdiil frthn 
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SoflUi '« spirit of direct straggle and a techsti^iie 

{SatySgtaha^ wldch, he claimed, never failed. The (Scmgress 
was infected, and the fundamental change in its character was 
reflected in the first article of the constitution adopted in xpar ; 
‘*The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya by the people of India by legitimate and peace¬ 
ful means.*’ Self-government within the British Empire' was 
no longer the goal, ‘though it was not expressly ruled out*,, 
and the goal was no longer to be attained solely through 
‘progressive improvement in our mental,*moral and material 
condition’ or through ‘constitutional’ means. 

This great change m the outlook of the Congress was 
reflected *m the Non-co-operation Movement of 1921 led 
Mahatma Gandhi. Although it failed to serve an^^ immediate ■ 
purpose, it succeeded in drawing the masses within the fold 
of the Congress. 

GKNBSIi) OF THE \C 1 OF 1035 

The opposition to the Act of 1919 became gradually 
stronger and more effective. In 1924 the Central I/egislative 
Assembly demanded a Round Table Conference for framing a 
constitution for India Owing to the policy of obstructi<m 
pursued by t]tie Swarajist Party no stable Ministry could bd 
formed in some Provinces The widespread discontent in India 
could not be neglected by the British Government In 1937 
the British Cabinet appointed a Commission of seven members, 
under the presidency of Sir John Simon to inquire into the 
problem of constitutional reform in India The appointment 
of an all-white Commission raised strong protests from aU 
quarters in India, and the Congress refused to co-operate with 
H. An All-Parties Conference under the presidency of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru drafted a constitution for India which, however, 
ptrayed undcceptable to the Muslim League, Although this 
Conference recommended Dominion Status for India in order 
t<i secure the greatest common measure of agreement between 

pattidpjM^ political groups, yet the Congress changjf^' 
its f4eaf tOt edntplete independence. 

|n spite’ of the boycott orgaiflsed by the Congress the 
CpnaTniBsiop carried oh its mvestigations which w^ 
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a(iiDn»ri$«d i« its Ketx^nrt. Tbs CottS^o^ jibii^e 

«Oti8tittttio]»k]i {Problem of India sbotiM b© dijlti^ffied W S KoiUUl'; 
Table Coafetwce. This suggestion wss W^n^pted by t^e ‘ 
BjritistL FrSbuer, Mt. Ramsay MacDonald, in'' 0 (!:tsiber, 

In the same month the Viceroy, X/)rd Irwin, dedared thsit he { 
wa& “authorised by His Majesty’s Covemment to sta^ dearly . 
totj in. their judgment, it is impUcst in the Declatation of igt^ 

. ,1nat the natural issue of India’s constitutional process, nfs 
iSume contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Stltns”. * 

K 

The first session of the Round Table Conference met in 
't|,nm 3 pn in November, 1930 Instead of joining it the Congress . 
bimpched a Civil Disobedience Movement under the leadership 
^ siahatma Gandhi. The second session of the Round Table 
C!enference {autumn of 1931) was attended by Mahatma X^andhi 
as Sole representative of the Congress, fon he had concluded 
a pAct tidtb Tord Irwin in the mean time The third session 
it(t the Ij^xmd Table Conference met in 193a. The C<»iference 
was attended by the representatives of all important political 
groups in India, of the rulers of the Indian States, and of the 
three political parties of England Its deliberations might be 
mure useful and practical had it been a smaller and homo- 
jj^eneous body. The emergence of the Federal idea—M:he idea 
pf creating an Indian Federation consisting of the British 
Indian Provinces and the Indian States—w.as the only tangible 
a^evement. Mahatma Gandhi's appeal to trust the Congress 
■found no response from the British Government, and W failure to 
solve the cmumunal problem owing, it is said, to the intransigence 
of some Muslim leaders secretly supported by tlie Europeans led 
to Rams^ MacDonald’s Communal ^^ward. Thus the system 
invented by I,ord Mmto in 1906 was t^cmsolidated and extended 
in 1932. 'The Communal Award was later on partially modified 
by the Poona Pact,vwhich was accepted by the Hindu leadlv*^' 
as a result of Mahatma Gandhi's fast to prevent a pellicial^l 
breach between the ’so-called 'Caste Hindus’ and^ 'Scb^uled ^ 
Caste Hindus*', 




*cT-c3p? 



hiter-oa formed tbe nudetts of Cov«riutteiii^ lodid / 
Act, 1935. Thiie Act wee lafoted in the House of Coilitiiomi> t)Er 
the Seoreter5r of 3 ts,te for India, Sir Smuud Hoare. ^ ' 

The CompUcsted provisions of this Act cannot be 
here, bat its most prominent featores may be noticed^ It 
provided for the establishment of an Indian Federation mdde' 
up of Biitidr Indian Provinces and Indian States. In the edih ^ 
of the States accession to the Federation was voluntaty, 
the Federation could not be*established until the acces^on Of** 
States entitled to fill not less than half the 104 seats Of iOfo 
Council of State and having a population of not less ' 
39,490,956 persons The terms on which a State joined 
Federation were to be laid down in eLaJ^nstrument of ‘ 

Tftle Federal Executive was to be composed of Utfc, 
Governor-General* and a Council o£ Ministers. The Minisfets 
were to be chosen by him and would hold office at his pleasQtf. 
He had ‘special responsibility* regarding certain specij$l^ 
subjects (e.g , the prevention of any grave m^iace to the peace 
and tranquillity of India or any part thereof) ; in reflect fA 
these subjects he had full freedom to accept or to reiect 
advice of the Ministers In ceitain other subjects*—defehce* 
^clesiastical affairs, exteinal affairs, administration of ttihhi 
areas—^he was empowered to act ui his ‘discretion*. Th^ 
subjects were to be managed by three Counsellors appointed fey 
him. Thus Dyarchy, rejected by the Simon Cotnmissitht, 
was deliberdtely installed in the Federation by the Act of 1935- 
In the British Indian Provinces the executive* power of the 
Governor-General extended to all matters in res^iect of which 
the Federal legislature could make laws, but in the Federated 
States it extended only to matters over which the Instrument 
of Accession conceded Federal control Moreover, while some 
Iljtpactments of the Federation were to be managed by the 
lii^^sters, others were left under the management of the 
Counsellors., •* , 

**' Apart foom the control given to the Federation 
Insfriimeni!^ of Accession, the rights and • oMigations of the 
^own in pe^pect of the Indian States remained unaffqcl^, 
These r{pi^^ iiiA obligations were left in charge of the 

riie olSces^o^ C«ivernor« 
Sepresenlative^^ ation^ed. 
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The Federal X^gl$lature c6a8iahBd*df the Kiag'<(r€^;>reae!iited 
the Govemor^General), the Coanc!! ol State, and the Hetiae 
of Assemblsr or Federal Assembly. Council of State yras 
to be a permanent body, one^third of the membeta retiring, every 
three years. It was to consist of 156 members for Britiah Iildia 
and up to 104 for the States. The British Indian members 
were to be directly elected, the system of ‘Separate Electorate^ 

. bring in force ; but 6 members were to be nominated by the 
QoVemor-General The members from the States were to be 
nominated by the Rulers. The Assembly was to consist of 250 
representatives of British India and up to las members from 
the States. The British Indian members were to be elected, not 
directly by the people, but indirectly by the members of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the system of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vcte. The members 
from the States were to be nominated by the Rulers 

As in the case of the Federation, the executive govern¬ 
ment of the Provinces was vested in the Governor, whose 
position was largely modelled on that of the Governor-General. 
He had ‘special responsibility’ regarding certain specified 
, mibjects the prevention of menace to the peace or tfan- 
i^illity of the Province or any part thereof), and in regard to 
pertain matters he could act in his ‘discretion’ He was to be 
aided and advised by a Council of Ministers appointed and 
dismissed by him in his ‘discretion’ 

The composition of the Provincial Legiriature natutally 
varied from Province to Province ; but the system of ‘Separate 
Electorate’ was everywhere in force. In all Provincial Legis* 
lative Assemblies ell members were directly elected by tiie 
people. But in six Provinces (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam) there was a bicameral 
Legislature consisting of a Legislative Council and a LegisktiVe 
Assembly, and in each of these Legislative Councils a few $eata 
were filled by the Governor through nomination. 

The Chief Commissioners’ Provinces remained ffirectly 
un^ the administration of the Oovefnor-^eneind^ 4nd^^ 
Fedrial X,4^eilatare hpd ftiB legislative authority'- 
Burma was separated from In^ and S, 



The divisiop of legislative power is inevitable in a I^dera*- 
tion. The Act of igss contained three lists—^tiie Federal 
Legislative List, the Provincial Legislative List, and the Con¬ 
current L^iSlative List. A Federal Court was established tod 
g:iven exclusive original jurisdiction in any dispute between 
the Federation, the Provinces, and the Federated States- 

In India the Act of 1935 proved unsatisfactory to all 
unportant parties In his Presidential Address at the Bombay 
session of the Congress in 1904 Babu Rajendra Prasad reviewed 
the Act thoroughly and concentrated cri^cism on the system 
of putting the nominees of the Princes in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, 'special responsibilities’ and discretionary powers of the 
Govm’uor-General and the Governors, addition of Second 
Chambers to Provincial Legislatures, and absence of any provi-. 
Sion for 'automatic growth or development of self-government’ 
He said, “It will be a kind of Federation m which unabashed 
autocracy will sit entrenched m one-third of India and peep in 
every now and then to strangle popular will m the remamis^ 
two-thirds.” The Muslim League condemned the Federal 
Scheme as ‘calculated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
realisation of India’s most cherished goal of complete respon¬ 
sible government’, but the Provincial Scheme was to be 'utilised 
for what it is worth’. The Princes became reluctant to commit 
themselves to a system which implied loss of autocratic privi¬ 
leges. So the Federal Scheme was shelved and the Provincial 
Scheme was put in operation iij April, 1937 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL AND VICEROYS UNDER 
THE BRITISH C,ROWN 

Lord C anning (November, 185S—^Match, 1862) ‘ 

Lord Elgin I (March, 1862—November, 1863) 

Sir Robert Napter * 

$t* William Detuson * 

Sir Lawrence (January, x864--January, 1869) 

Lord htayo (January, iSfio—January, 1872). 

« 

* t-*Canaixis to India as Govemor-Geiifiral under the Company 

lU FdMvaty, lasa. He become the first Viceroy of ladBa on the transfer 
of India «onf the Company to the Crown m November, 1858, 

*Tlw of those who held the post tetnporanly ate primed 

italics. ^ ’ . • 
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Sir John- Strachey. 

. Lord ‘Namier. 

Ivord Northbrook' (May, 1872—^April, 1876). 

Lord Lytton (April, 1876— Jtme, 1880). 
lyord Kipou (June, 1880— pecember, 1884). 

IfOrd Dofferin (December, 1884—December, 1888). 

Lord Lansdowne (December, 1888—^January, 1894). 

Lord Elgin II (January, i8^—January, 1899). 

Lord Curzon (January, 1899—November, 1905), 

Lord AmplhiU (April—December, 1904)*. 

Lord Minto II (November, 1905—November, 1910). 

Lord Hardinge II (November, 1910—April, 1916). 

Lord Chelmsford (April, 1916—^April, 1921). . 

Lord Reading (April, 1921—April, 1926). 

Lord Lytion , 

Lord Irwin® (April, 1926—April, 1931). 

Lord Gosjc]'ten.* 

Lord Willingdon (April, 1931—April, 1936). 

Sir George Stanley.^ 

Lord Linlithgow (April, 1936—October, 1943). 

Lord Wavell (October, 1943—March, 1947). 

Lord Louis Mountbatten (March—August, 14, 1947).* j 
Sir John Colville.^ 

t 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cambridge JJistary of India, Vol. VI, 

Keith, Constitutional History of India, 

A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. IL 
Coupland, The Constihiiional Problem in India. 

P. Sitaramyya, History of the Indian Natiomal Congress,. 
Vols. I-II. 


* Officiated durinj? Lotd Curzon's absence on leave. 

* Officiated, during iord Reading’s absence on leave in 1925, 

• Now Lord Hainax. ' , 

♦ Officiated during Loni Irwin's at^nce on leave iit 1029. 

• tl^iated during liord Willmgdon's absence on leave Hit 1034, ' 

• Ceasi^ to be Viceroy according to the Indiia Independence Act 
aui|l t^ame Govemort^eneral of the Dominion of India on Attgtist 

16, f^74 * See pp. 646^49. ^ 

* Officiated in Ltecember,* 1946, and May, 1947, wlien ^rd^ WavpH 
and JLord Lputs Mountbatten, rci^pectively,. went to Igngland' 

'Hia, Majesty^a Government.' x' - 
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INDIA DIVIDED 


I'ROVINCIAL autonomy 

In April, 1937, the Government India Act, 1935, was. 
imposed on unwilling and protesting India, and Provincial 
Autonomy, subject to many ‘safeguardst’ and cramped by 
Governor’s ‘special responsibilities’, was introduced in ii 
Provinces.^ After the elections the Congress found itself in 
absolute majority in the Legislative Asi^mblies of five Provinces 
(jVladras, C. P., U. P., Bihar, Orissa) ; in foxjr Provinces ^ 
(Bombay, N. \V., F. P., Bengal, Assam) it emerged as the ’ 
largest single party. The Muslim League could not secure 
majority in any Province.' At first the Congress refused to . 
accept office, for it was afraid that the Ministers would have 
no real freedom to run the administration in their own way. 

In Jtme, 1937, Lord Linlithgow assured the Congress in a 
public statement that the Governors would not interfere in the 
day-to-day administration of the Provinces. The Congress then 
formed'Ministries in seven Provinces (Bombay, Madras, U. P., 
Bihar, C. P., Orissa, N. W. F. P.). In 1938 the Congress 
joined a Coalition Ministry in Sind and a Congress Premier 
fbrmed a Coalition Ministry in Assam. Thus, except Bengal 
and the Punjab all the Provinces practically came under 

Congress rule. 

CONGRESS IN OPPOSITION 

'■ In ■ September, 1039, war broke out in Europe, and India 
was dfagged into it without any reference to public opinion- 
This at once., revealed the width of the gulf which separated 
the Congress from the British Government. The Congress 
declared that “the issue of war and peace ^for India mast he, 
decided by the Indian people”, declined, to ‘offer any co-op<^r, 
ti<m in a war whicli was conducted on imperialistic lines and 
' ; , ■ i , .V. ; r,' 

■ * SttroiB waSi, separated from India on April I, 1937. 
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\vhich was meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and else« 
Xvliere’, and asked the British Government 'to declare in 
Unequivocal terms what their war aims were in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the new order that waii 
envisaged*. It was also demanded that "India must be declared 
an independent nation, and present application must be given 
to this status to the largest possible extent." As the British 
Government made no satisfactory response, the Congress 
Ministries tendered their resignations. Five Provinces 

(Bombay, Madras, D. P., Bihar, C. P.) remained under the 
autocratic rule of the Governors under Section 93 of the Act 
of 1935 till the restoration of the Congress Ministries in 1946. 
In N.W.F.P. a League ^ Ministry was formed, but it-was re¬ 
placed by a. Congress Ministry in 1945. In-Orissa Coalition 
Ministries were formed, but the Congress came back to power 
in 1946. In Assam a League Ministry was formed ; it was 
- replaced by a Congress Ministry in 1946. In Sind and Bengal 
the rule of the League was consolidated, in spite of occasional 
victories of non-League groups. The Punjab remained under 
the rule of the Unionist Party till the formation of a Congress- 
Sikh-Unionist Coalition Ministry in 1946. 

Even after the resignation of the Ministries the Congress 
did nothing to embarrass the Government. Mahatma Gandhi 
Wote, "We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s 
ruin." Tn 1940 the Congress offered co-operation on terms, 
the chief demands being an immediate declaration of 'the full 
)ndei)endence ' of India’ and the formation of a Provisional 
National Government at the Centre. On August 8, 1940, Lord 
Linlithgow issued a sta^^ent in which the minorities were 
assured that no constitution would be framed without their 
consent, there was conditional recognition of the right of the 
Indians to frame their own constitution, and it was made clear 
that the constitution-making body was to be set up after the 
war. Mdhatma Gandhi wrote that tliis statement 'widened 
the gulf, between India aS represented by the Congre^ and 
England’. The Congress theh. launched Saiyagraha in support 
of the modest demand for freedom of speech under, his 
guidance. He decided that the campaign must not be expanded 
into ‘mass action*, for that would 'embarrass* the Government; 
it Was simply a 'moral protest*. * 
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birth op PAKISTAN 

Ir IQ37 the Muslim League and its leader, Mr, M. A. 
Jinnah, occupied an unimportant place in Indian public life. 
In the elections under the Act of 1935 the League captured 
only no out of a total of 482 Muslim seats in ii Provinces. 
When the Congress accepted office Mr. Jinnah declared that 
the Muslims ‘can expect neither justice nor fair play under 
Congress Government’. . In 1939 the League issued thre^ 
documents describing ‘atrocities* alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted by Hindus on Muslims and bringing serious charges 
against several Congress Ministries. Sir Reginald Coupland 
says, “An impartial investigator would come to the conclusion 
that many of those charges were exaggerated or of little serious 
moment, . . . and that the case against the Congress Govern-* 
ments as deliberately pursuing an anti-Moslem policy was 
certainly not proved. . , . However that may be, the indict¬ 
ment of Congress rule was all too easily credited by the Moslem 
rank and file. ...” Naturally Mr. Jinnah *s popularity in¬ 
creased in his own community. When the Congress Ministries 
resigned he declared that the end of Congress rule in the 
Provinces should be solemnly celebrated every year by the 
-observance of a ‘Deliverance Day*. 

About the same time Mr. Jinnah began to preach the theory 
that the Indian Muslims were a ‘nation*, not a mere community. 
In an article published in an English journal in January, 1^0, 
he observed, “There are in India two nations Vho both must 
ishare the governance of their common motherland”. In his 
Presidential address at the Lahore .^ssiou of the League held 
in March, 1940, he emphasized the differences between 
Hinduism and Islam: “They arc not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct social 
^orders, and it is a dream that Hindus and Muslims can ever 
^evolve a common nationality. . . . The Hindus atid Muslims 
belong to two different religious philosophies, social customs, 
literatures'. . . To yoke together two si\ch nations under a 
siqgle State, one as a numerical minority and the other as a 
Tbajority, must lead to growing discontent and final destruction 


* Compare Lord Morley's speech in 1909. See p. 620. 
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o{ any fabric that, may be so built up for tlie government of, 
su.ch a State.” 

So the Muslims, argued Mr. Jinnah, must have a State of 
their own'; they would not 'accept any constitution which must 
necessarily result in a Hindu-majority Government’. That 
State was to include the Muslim ‘homeland’, i.e., those areas 
in north-west and north-east India in which the ^Muslims were 
in a majority. This idea was not a discovery of Mr. Jinnah. 
In 1930 Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Jh^ poet-philosopher of tlie 
Punjab, made a proposal for the amalgamation of the Punjab, 
the N.W.F.P., Sind and Baluchistan in a single autonomous— 
but not independent—State which was to form a part of a lo<Jse 
Fed.eral structure. In 19^3 Chaudhuri Rahmat Ali, a .Punjabi 
Muslim studept, coined the word ‘Pakistan’ {'Land of the Pure’). 
Pakistan was to be a Muslim State consisting of the Punjab 
(indicated by ‘P’), the N.W.F.P. or the Afghan territory 
.(indicated by ‘A’), Kashmir (indicated by ‘K’), Sind (indicated 
by ‘S’) and Baluchistan (indicated by ‘stan’). In 1940 Chaudhuri 
Rahmat Ali claimed A.ssam and Hyderabad as integral parts of 
Pakistan. 

In March, 1940, the Lahore session of the I,<eague pa.ssed 
a resolution declaring that no constitutional scheme would be 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it was based on the following 
principle; “that geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be constituted with such territorial 
adjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
Muslims are ntfmerically in a majority, as in the north-western 
and eastern zones cf India, should be grouped to constitute 
independent States in which the constituent unit shall be auto¬ 
nomous and sovereign”, '^his resolution does not clearly specify 
the extent of Pakistan. It speaks of 'units’, ‘regions’, ‘areas’, 
‘zones’ and 'territorial adju-stments’ ; there is no reference to 
existing political or administrative units. Early in 1943 
Mr. Jinnah«Jtold Professor Coupland that Pakistan would be 'a 
Modern State or States comprising the N.W.F.P., the Punjab, 
and &nd on the one side of India and Bengal on the other’. 
He did not claim Baluchistan and Assam, nor did he want 
Kashmir and Hyderabad. In the Memorandum submitted to 
the Cabinet Mission on May 12, 1946, the League claimed th^t 
“the six Muslim Provinces. (Punjab» N*W.F,P.,. Baluchistani 
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Sind, Bengal^ and Assam) shall be grouped together as one 
Group.** It was never explained why Assam was described as 
a ‘Muslim Province'. 

The separatism which culminated in Pakistan has a long 
history behind it. References have been made already to the 
British policy of divide et impera which created a gulf between 
the Hindus and the Muslims by granting special concessions to 
the latter.^ Special mention should be made of the System of. 
‘Separate Electorate*. The evjl effects of communal representa¬ 
tion were so i)atent that even the aiithol's of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report could not justify it. They observed, 
“Division by creeds and classes means the creation of political 
camps organized against each other, and teaches men to think 
a.s partisans and not as citizens ; and it is difficult, to see how \ 
the change from tjiis system to national representation is ever 
to occur’*. But t"liey concluded that the pledge given to the 
Muslims in 1909 could not be rcpiidiated. Mr. Ramsay . 
MacDonald’s Communal Award' not only confirmed but 
extended the vSystein of communal rcj^rcsentation. 


THn: cRIPI^s MISSION (1942) 

The spectacular success of Japan during the early months 
of 1942 forced the British Government to make a serious attempt 
to end the deadlock in India. On March ii, 1942, Mr. Churchill/ 
the British Prime Minister, announced that Sir Stafforj^ Cripps, 
a member of the War Cabinet, would go to India to explaili 
certain constitutional proposals accepted by the British Govern¬ 
ment and ‘to satisfy himself upon the spot, by personal con- 
sultation* that those proposals would ^‘achieve their purpose^ 
Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Delhi on March 22, 1942, and 
left Karachi for London on April 13, 1942. 

The Draft Declaration of the British Government contained 
the following proposals: 

(i) “Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities steps 
shall be taken to set up in India an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new constitution for Ipdia.** 

*'(2) “Provision sliall be made for the participation of the^ 
Indian States in the constitution-making body”. ^ 




pp, 

p, m, - 
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{3) The British Government undertook 'to accept and 
implement forthwith the constitution so framed’, subject to the 
following conditions: — 

(i) Any Province ot British India might refuse to accept 
the new Constitution and choose to retain its existing constitu¬ 
tional position, provision being made for its subsequent accession 
if it so decided. 

With such non-acceding Provinces, if they so desired, the 
British Government would be prepared to agree upon a new 
constitution, giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union. 

(li) The constitution-making body would conclude a treaty 
•with the British Goveriiment, covering 'all necessary matters 
f arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British 
to Indian hands’ and guaranteeing 'the proteetion of racial and 
religious minorities’ ; but this treaty would not ‘impose any 
restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in the 
future its relationship to the other Member States of the Britiai* 
Commonwealth’. 

(4) The constitution-making body would be elected by .the 
members of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures 
by the system of proportional representation. 

* (5) Until the new Conctitution could be framed the British 

Government would remain responsible for the defence of India, 
brft it ‘desired and invited tlie immediate and effective parti¬ 
cipation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations’. 

What this Declaration offered India was a promise—a pro¬ 
mise that was not to be fulfilled at once, but only in the future. 
Mahatma Gandhi is said to have remarked that it was ‘a post¬ 
dated cheque on a crashing bank’. Secondly, the provirion 
about the‘non-accession of Provinces to the Indian Union was 
a direct encouragement to, if not a clear acceptance of, the 
demand for Pakistan. ThirdlJ^, the proposed arrangement about 
Deface was unacceptable to the Congress. Fourthly, ^the 
Confess demanded, but did not receive, an informal assurattee 
that the Governor-General would act as a constitutional ruler 
on the advice of the National Government consisting of Indian 
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leaders. According to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Grippe 
Plan came to iiican that "the existing structure of Governmeht 
would continue exactly as before, the autocratic powers of the 
Viceroy would remain, and a few of us could become his liveried 
camp-followers and look after canteens and the like.*' So the 
Congress reject^ this offer of the British Government. The 
League also rejected it and reiterated the demand for Pakistan^ ' 

• 

‘QUIT INDIA’ AND THE AUGUST REVOLT (1942) 

Sir Stafford Cripps left India in the grip of unprecedented 
excitement. The Congress could no longer postpone the adop¬ 
tion of ti policy of effective opposition to the British Govern¬ 
ment, which refu.sed to conciliate the Indian people even at ^ 
critical hour whpn the Japanese were knocking at the gates, 
of India. Soon after the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps the 
‘Quit India' idea occurred to Mahatma Gandhi, who at once' 
made it the battle cry of Nationalist ludia. On May 10, 194a, 
he wrote in the Harijan, “The presence of the British in India * 
is an invitation -to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal 
removes that bait ...” Some time later he wrote, “Leave India 
in God’s hands, or in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then all 
parties will 6ght one another like dogs or will, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a*reasonable agreement. . .’’ , 

A resolution of the Congress Working Committee, da'Ied 
Jvdy 14, 1943, laid down that, if the demand fo]>British abdica¬ 
tion was rejected, the Congress w'ould be ‘reluctantly com¬ 
pelled’ to launch a ‘widespread’ non-violent struggle under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. This* resolution was confirmed 
by the AU-Iiidia Congress Coramiltee at Bombay on August 8, 
1942, and it was declared that: 

. . the immediate ending of British rule in India is an 
■ urgent necessity, both for the sake of India aud for.^he success 
of the cause* of the United Nations, The continuation of that 
rule is d^frading and enfeebling India an^ making her pro- 
^essively less capable of defending herself ^d of contributing _ 

to the cause of world freedom”. 

• , 

Early next , rooming (August 9, 1943) Mahatma Gandiu, 
the ihembers ’of the Congress Working Coinmittee and fipme 
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otbtr Congress lea<Jeis wcie anested, and the All-Indipt Cbt^ess. 
Committee and the Ptovincial Congress Coramit^^ were 
4 fanned Lord Linlithgow deliberately pursued a polic/of stern 
repression all over India The sudden arrest of the Congret^ 
leaders left the people leaderless and the violence of the Govern¬ 
ment goaded them to extreme measures The full sttoty of the 
violent struggle of the leaderlcss masses against Ae tytaUny of 
dvmg Zmperialisni has not vet been written. According to 
Qffi.clal statements, aso Railway Stations and 500 Post Oi^ces 
were damaged or dtstioyed, over 150 Police Stations were 
attacked, some ofiiciaK and soldunrs were killed and ovei goo 
rfvilians lost their lives 

/ 

' P\ST ANV F 4 VIJIX 1 & (1043) 

Foi this violence Mahatma Gandhi disclaimed even the 
alighteat mcasiue of lesponsibifaty He wadert^oot a fast on 
Fi^:an»iiry to, iu 43, and broke it at the end of the three^ weeks 
tMS hnd set hunself Lord Lifihthgmv’s refusal to rdease him 
even when }us life was m serious danger ted to the lesijgnatioa 
of two Hindu atnd one Par®! membei of his Executive Council 
Th^ was followed by the terrible Pengal Ranune of 1943, which 
,C08t nilhions of lives afid revived the hoirors of the Paniffle 
M 1770. Neither I-Ofd L^^'thgow nor the League Ministry ot 
tpok adequate mensuies to prevent or control this catas- 

hfcpljie. 

#0»«trLA (tg44) 

Meaawlulc Mr, Jinnah was insisting on the division, of 
India and the creation of a sovereign Muslim State Mx C 
R/a}ag<:qpnl(^hari> the veteran Congress leader of Madras, evolved 
a JorStetfltt for Congress-League co-operation on the l»ab of 
lydstga/, ^tehatma Gandhi, released on May 6 , put thgt 
{ojcsntda b^e Mt, Jinnah j (1) The Muslhp Leagiil^ would 
endogrse the demand for independence and co-operate with the 

a Provisional Government for the hranw- 
tioaSd perfiSii, in} At the end of the war a pHnscate bf aH t)ie 
ifn t|tei^Hudlini>*ma}<»tt3r areas in north^weal 

’Mifethrr or nc* thc^?' rdtoeSd fetm a 
’ (ij In event leJf sepawtion, adrttsnifnto woisld 

* <’15» 'V. '■ 
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be made for defence, communications and other essential matters'. 
(4) These terms were to be binding only in case of transfer by 
England of full power and responsibility for the governiueiit 
of India. 

ilr. Jiniiah rejected this offer. He refused lo allow 
the non-Muslim inhabitants of llio !Muslim-majority areas to 
take part in the proposed plebiscite: the right of self-determina¬ 
tion, which he claimed for the Muslims, was not to be conceded* 
to the non-Muslims (38 per* cent, in tlie north-west and 48 
per cent, in the north-east) He also refused to provide for 
joint control over subjects of common concern, like defence. 

WAVEI.L rr/\N' (1945) ' 

Lord \Vaveil‘succeeded Lord I^jj^thgow m (.lolober, 1943. 
As Coinniander-in-Cliief lie had played a ieailiin’ part in tlie 
negotiations connected with the Plan. lu F'ebruary, 

1944, he affirmed the unity of India in the following w^ords : 
'‘You cannot alter geography. Froni the iKniit of view of 
defence, of many internal and external economic problems, 
India is a natural unit*’. A year later he made an attempt to 
solve the deadlock in Iiulin. In March, he w-eiit to 

London for consultation with the British ('.overnment. Soon 
after his return to India (June 4, 1945) Secretary of SUite, 
Mr. Amery, made a statement in the House oi Coinm/ms (June 

1945)- “The offer of 'March 104^,“ he said, ‘"stands in its 
entirety without change or <iiialificaUon”, He {iroposed the re¬ 
construction of the Goveruor-GeneraPs Executive Council pend¬ 
ing the preparation of a new Cnnstitnlioii. With the exception 
of the Governor-General and tlic Coiuinander-in-Chief (‘who 
would retain his position as Y^ar MeJiilier’) all other meinbei's 
of the Executive Council would be nominated from amongst 
leaders of Indian political life. This Council w^ould have "a 
balanced representation of the main communities,^ including 
equal proportions of Moslein.s and Caste Hindus’. The port¬ 
folio of External Affairs (other than those ^nhal and frontier 
matters which fell lo be dealt with ri.s part of the defence of 
India) was to be transferred Ironi the Governor-General to ah. 
Indian member of the Council. It was expected that co-opera¬ 
tion at the Centre w’ould be reflected in the Provinces arid 
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ponsible goverament would be restored in the ’.'Section 93 
Provinces’ on tlie basis of coalition of the main parties. 

The members of the Congress Working Committee were 
released (June 16, 1945) and a conference of leaders was held 
at Simla in June-July, 1945. No agreement was found possible 
regarding the composition of the Executive Council. The 
Congress insisted upon the inclusion of 2 Congress Muslims ; 
.as a national organisation it could not agree to confine its (juota 
to Hindus alone. Mr. Jinnah demanded that all the Muslim 
members of the Council must be nominated by the League. 
Lord Wavell announced the breakdown of the Conference. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Congress, declared 
that the Viceroy allowed the League to hold up the’ progre.s.'i 
■^of the country. 

NfiTAJI AND TIIK INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 

Subhas Chandra Pose, a brilliant student of the University 
of Calcutta, gave up his career as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and attached himself to the standard of Vesabandhu 
C. R. Das. Although his allegiance to the national cause was 
never in doubt, he frequently disagreed with the official policy 
of the Congress High Command. In the Calcutta session of 
tlie Congress in 1928 he demanded complete independence, while 
the official Congress demand was for Dominion Status. At 
Lahore, in 1929, he staged a walk-out and formed a new party 
called the Congress Democratic Party. In 1934, when Mahatma 
Gandhi suspended the Civil Disobedience Movement, he des¬ 
cribed it as a confession of failure. In spite of his unorthodox 
views he became President of the Congress in 1938 and again 
in 1939. But his differences with the Congrc-ss High Command 
compelled him to foiui a new party known as the Forward Bloc. 
On January 26, 1941, he disappeared from his house in Calcutta 
and travelled secretly to Berlin through Afghanistan and 
Russia. In 1943 he came to Malaya and Burma, where Japanese 
Imperialism had already ousted British IraperialLsm, organised 
the Indian National Army and fought against the British in 
Assam. The Indian National Army was composed mainly uf 
Indian soldiers of the British army who had been' captured by 
the Japanese. Under the leadership of their .Jjeloved Netaji 
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these rtoldicr^ forgot all conmmnal differejiCLS atid dedicated 
Ihembclvcs to the great enuse of Indians freedom. The full story* 
of their reckless atteiii])ls to ex])el the jlritish forces from Assam 
has not yet been written Ihit tlieir nneiinal contest ended in 
inevitable defeat, and those who survived fell into the hands 
of the Ih'itish wlicn they re-occupu^d Bunna. These heroes of 
the l.N'.A. were tried l)y Brili>li tv'o^1rt^ Martial in 1045-46, and 
many of them were sentenced. *Vhc Congress to(dc up their ■ 
cause and defended them in thejr tiiaN liirough eminent lawyers. 
Netaji himself is said to Iuivl (hi-d. in an rur clash in vSiam 011 
August 25, 1945. ‘"^peaking of liim die hi'-torian of the Congress 
observes: stormy life Ironi boyhood o'lwards, -a strange 

c'onibinatii)!! of Tnv^l^ci‘-m and ualiiv^, of intense religious 
tervour and stern pratiical ^ui^c, oi deep emotional susceptibility \ 
and c«)hb ('Jileulating piagina'inin 

'rur: Kr.KrnuNS (0)45-.]^ 

After the tailuie ol tin fu'-l Siml.i t’oiilereiice the nse of 
tile baliour Party to j)o\\er 111 Ivtgland and the inciea^iiig inter- 
national comi>lications wliicli I'ollowtd (lie I'essatioii of the uai 
changed the course of British p('h\ \ towards India Tlu: triril of 
some olTicers of the I N.A. caoimed llie popular imagination. IMie 
Congress increased its own |>opuiaiit\' i)> fullv identifying itself^ 
\vith the ideals and inte)\sls ol iliose xali.int ^'oldicrs. It was 
decided that elections to the Ccnlial and Pru\ incial Lv'^islatiire^s 
would lie lield in the cold weallivt' oi h..]5-io In v^etitcinber, 
T.iml Wavdl aniiouiuvtl that .ifkr t)u- clci'tion^ a coiistilu- 
lion-niakin.t? body would he ■'nimiunK'd and the Kxcenlive 
Council would ho rooonstitnti d with 4 lu- support of the main 
rndian i>arlies. 

In tho olertioiib whicli fullowod tlio Coiiyn'ss captured 
almost all non-lMnslim scats in all llio Provinces, tho majority 
of tho Muslim soats in the X M h' P . and snmo Muslim scats 
in U.P., C.P., Bihar and Assam. 'J'ho League captured the 
overwhelming inajonl>' of the Ttlushm seats in all Provinces 
except the N.W.h'.P. The Congress .'’issumed olEcc in all Pro- 
viftces except Bengal and .Sind ; everywhere pure Conj^ess 
Ministries were formed, c.xcept in the Pnnjat) where a Coalition 
Ministry composed of Longvessmen, Akali Sikhs and Unionist 
Hindus and Muslims came to power. 
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Title CAHINKT MlSvSION (l94(>) 

In the winter of 1045-46 a Parliamentary Delegation visited 
India with a \’iew to collect first hand impressions alxmt the 
l^olitical situation m this country. On February icj, 1046, the 
British Government made an important announcement in Parlia¬ 
ment : a sjxcial Mission of Cabinet Ministers consisting; of the 
Secretary of Slate for India (Ford Pelliick-Iauvrence), the 
President of llie Board (d' Tiade (Sn Stafford Cripps) and the 
First Ford of lhe„ Adinirallv (Mr. A. \\ Alexander) wf)uld 
l)e .sent to India to hold discussif)iis witli Indian i)olitical leaders 
about tlie setting nj) of a constitution-making body and the 
bringing into l)eing of an Fxcentive Council having the siii^ioii 
of the main political parties. Tlie Cabinet Ministers would act 
in association with the Viceroy. On Marcli 15, i()46, ^Ir. Attlee, 
the Prime Minister, declared in the Ilcnisc of Commons that 
a minority could not l)e allowed to ])iil a vuto on the advance 
of the majority. Tliis stalemcnl was taken in India to indicate 
a reversal of tlie traditional British i)olic> towards the Muslim 
Feague. 

The three Ministers arrived at Karachi on Marcli tQ46, 
and left for Fngland on June .lo, J046. In April they inter¬ 
viewed many Indian ])olilical leaders of all iiarlies and groups, 
"and in May a conference \\a. lield at Simla with the represen¬ 
tatives of the Congress a'ld tliL Feague. As the Congress and 
the Feague failed It) arrive at any comjiromise, the decision of 
tlie Mission was announced on May 16, 1046. 

The salient fealuies of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan wete as 
follow s : - 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for Pa.kistan was examined and re¬ 
jected by the Mission. 'I'lie evstablishment of Pakistan would 
not solve the communal minority problem, and there w’as no 
justification for including within Pakistan the predominantly 
non-Muslim districts of Bengal, Assam, and the Punjab. 
Secondly, it would be injurious to disintegrate the transporta¬ 
tion and postal pnd telegraph systems of India. Thirdly, to 
divjdc the anned forces of India \vonld 'entail the gravest' 
dangers*. Finally? “there is the geographical fact that the fw^o 
halves of the proposed Pakistan State are separated by some 
7QQ miles and the comnitinications between them both in war 
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and peace wcnild be dependent on the ^>*oud will of Hindustan”. 
So tlic ^lissinn suggested that there sliould be one .Central-* 
novernment controlling some specified subiccts : 

“There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the vSUites, whicli should deal witli the following 
subjects ; Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Coinmunit'ations ; and 
sliould liave the powers necessary to raise llie finances required 
for the above subjects.” 

Tlic Provinces would eiijo\ full auloiif/fny, for all sulijects 
oilier than the Union snlfiect^ and all residuary powers sliould 
vest ill tlic Provinces. Moreover, “Provinces sliould be free 
to iorin Croups with b'xecutives and lyegislaturc'', and each 
Tjronp could determine the Provincial subjects to l^e taken in 
common”. The . six Hindu-inajorii>* Provinces (iladras, 
Bombay, C. 1 ^., I*. P., Ifihar, (.hissa) would form Group A. 
Tile Muslim-iiiajority Province.s in the north-west {the Punjal), 
the X.W.F.P., Siud^ wcnild form (irou]> B. Bengal and Assam 
would form tiroup C. Of the Cliief Coiimiissiouer’s Provinces 
three (Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg) would join Grou]> A and 
one .(Baluchistan) would join Group B. The Tull autonomy* 
of the Provinces and the provision for (rn)Ui)ing w'cre meant 
to give the League The sulistauce of IMkislau’. It was clear 
that (/roups B and t' would be under the absolute control of-^ 
the ^luslinis. 

A complicated jirocedure was laid dowai for the election of 
the constilution-makiiig body. For tliis pur])ose three main 
communities were recognised ; ‘(leiieral* (all i>crs^)ns w'hn were 
not Muslims or Sikhs', Muslim and Sikh. The members of 
each IT’ovincial Legislaliw A>sseinblv would ])e divided into 
tliree grou])s—‘(reneralb Muslim, and Sikh,—and each groiij) 
would elect its own lepreseiitatives to the constitution-making 
body l*y the metluKl of proi)orti<inal representation with the 
single transferable vote. The numlier of rci>reseutatives allotted 
to eacli Province and community was to be proportional to its 
population^ roughly in the ratio of one to^a million. This 
prftcediire applied to the ii Governor’s Provinces. Diffei;enl 
arrangements. wove made with regard to the 4 Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s Provinces. Chi the whole, the six Province.s in 
Group A would* have 187 incml)crs ('(/encraP 167, Muslim 
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the three Provinces in Gronp B would have 35 members (‘General* 
g, Muslim 22, Sikh 4) and the two Provinces in Group C would 
have 70 members (‘GeneraP 34, Muslim 36). To these 292 
members were to be added 4 nieml>ers from the 4 Chief Com-^, 
missioiier's Provinces and not more than 03 members from the 
Indian States. The method of selection of the members from 
the vStates would be ‘determined by consultation’. 

The constitution-making body, thus composed, would be 
divided into three Sections \Sectioii A corresponding to 
Group A, and so on).. Each Section would settle the Constitu¬ 
tions for its own Provinces and also decide w’^hether a Group 
Constitution should be set Up. The three Sections and the re¬ 
presentatives of the Sfitc.s would jointly settle the Union Con¬ 
stitution. There was to be an Advisory Committee on the 
rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded areas. 

The Constilutiems of the Union and of the Groups would 
‘contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a I'cconsideration of 
the terms of the Constitution after an initial period of 10 years 
and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter’. Jlorcover, any Province 
could, after the first General Election under the new Constitu¬ 
tion, come out of any (iroup in which it had been placed. , 

The constitution-making body would conclude a treaty 

with Eiigliind ‘to provide for certain maticrs arising out of the-* 
■ ' r 

transfer of power’. i 

As regards the Indian States, the Cabinet Mission declarti 
that when the new Constitution of India came into forc^ 
the British Government would cease to exercise the powers of 
Parainountcy. “This means”, it was jjointed out, “that the 
rights of the States which flow from their relationship to the 
Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights surrendered 
by the Sjates to the paramount Power will return to the States”. 
If the States decided to join the Indian Union they would 
•retain all subjects and po\yers other than those ceded to 11^6^ 
Union and their representatives would take part in the work 
of'the constitution'ni^ing body. ■ . 

■ The Cabinet Mission attached the greatest • importance to* 
the .setting up of an Interim Government having the support 
of the major political parties.' 
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INDIA IN 1946. 

The Cabinet Mission’s Plan was accepted by all parties’ 
and the elections to the Constituent Assembly took place in 
July, 1946. Out of 210 ‘General’ seats tlie Congress captured 
199 ; out of 78 Muslim scats the League captured 73. As 
several other seats were captured by nominees and. allies of 
the Congress, it could count upon the allegiance of 211 members 
in an assembly of 296. This coiniiiandiug position of the 
Congress alarmed Mr. Jinnali, and on July J9, 1946, the League 
decided to withdraw its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan as also 'to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan’. 
On Auguijt j6, 1946,—the ‘Direct Action Day’ of the League— 
began the 'Great Killing’ in Calcutta, ? 5 iid the premier city of 
India was reduced^to 'bloody shambles’. In October, 1946, the 
Muslims of two ‘^luslim-majority districts in P'ast Bengal 
(Noakhali and Ti])i)erah) fell upon Llieir Hindu neighbours and 
committed horrilde murders and other atrocities. Riots then 
broke out in Bihar and, on a smaller scale, in U.P. and Bombay. 
A movement for the partition of Bengal into two Provinces, one 
consisting of the Hindu■•iiuijorily areas and the other consisting 
of the Muslim-iuajority areas, began to gain ground, for the 
Hindus of Bengal felt that their life, property and honour 
'Would nol remain vsafe under IvCagnc rule. # 

Meanwhile Pandit Nehru formed an Interim Government 
which assumed office on Scptcniher j, 1946. Mr. Jinnah’s ccr- 
operation was asked for and refused. Ihil Lord Watcll continued 
negotiations with him, as a result 0/ which five League nominees 
joined the Interim Govenunent on October 26, 1946. The 
Congress and League blocs within the Interim Government 
could not pull on together. Pandit Nehru openly declared 
that “the League pursued their aim to enlist British support 
and tried to establish themselves as the King’s party”. 

STAl'aMBNT OJf DECEMBER 6, 1946 

Taking advantage of i\Ir. Jinnah’s unwill^gness to join the 
Constituent Assembly which was summoned to meet in New 
Delhi on December 9, 1946, the British Government invited, 
, the Viceroy and representatives of the Congress, the League 
i'and the Sikhs ft> go to Loudon to discuss the basis of a conuuon 
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uliderstaudiiig between the Congress and the I«eaguc,. 
•discussions with.them the British Government issued a 
ment (December 6, 1946) Avhich supported the League 
pretation of the Cabinet Mission’s provisaons about voting 
Sections of the Constituent Assembly. This interpretati' 
was now accepted by the Congress in the hope that the Leag 
would join the Constituent Assembly, biit Mr. Jinnah refti 
to change his policy. 

'rUE CONS'riTPENT ASvSEMBLY 

The first se.ssion of the Constituent Assembly began, 
December 9, 1946. Pandit Nehru moved the main resolution 0 
the declaration of objectives, which was adopted in the second 
session held in January, 1947 ; , ' 

“This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn 
resolve to proclaim Irulia as an Independent Sovereign Re])ubliv 
and to draw up for her future governance a constitution 

.... wherein all ])ower and authority of the Sovereigi 
Independent India, its constituent ])arts and organs of govern- 
ment, are derived from the people ; and 

Wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to all the people 
'of India justice, social, economic, and political: equality of* 
status, of 'opportimity, and before the law ; freedom of thought, 
expression, belief W'orship, vocation, association and action, 
subject to latv and public morality ; and 

Wherein adequate safeguards shall be provided for minori-,- 
ties, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other back/ 
ward classes ; and 

Wherein shall be maintained the integrity of the ierri^i^,, 
of the Republic and its .sovereign rights on land, sea and a|r 
according to justice ati^ tile law of civilised nations ; and 

This ancient land attain its rightful and honoured plac^ i!^;> 
the w'orld and make its full and willing contribution to 
promotion of wond peace and the welfare of mankind.” ■ 

This is New Indians Charter .of Freedom. 

s The third session of the Assembly was held in April, i94^f 
It is.Expected thattjhe fourth se^ion, begun in * Jnly,,-19435*, 
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' able to complete the great task, of framing the constitution 
'liberated India. 

T/VrKMHNT OK FEBRUARY, 1947 

On February 20, ]\ir. Attlee made a htatenienl in the 

Inline of Commons. He declared that it was the ‘definite 
ileiil.pn* of the British Cfovunimenl ‘to efTect tlic transference 
f power to responsible Indij^^i hands by a date not later than 
nee, 1948*. If tile I^eague did not jfhn the Constituent 
ssenibly the British' Government would have ‘to consider to 
horn tile powers of the Central Govoninient in British India 
should be handed ovei, on due date,^ whether as a wdiole to 
some form of Central (lovernment for British India, nr in some 
areas to the existjing Provincial Govermnents, or in sticli other * 
way as may seein^nost reasonable and in the liest interests of 
the Indian people*. Thus the decision of the Cabinet Mission . 
♦0 nuiiutain the unity of India was reversed and the possibility 
.')f establishing Pakistan was clearly expressed. l\Ir. Attlee 
also announced that Tord Wavell would be immediately 
succeeded by Lord Louis ^Mountbatlen. 

‘DJKUCT VCTION’ 

« 

The ijublication of Mr. AtllecT s-talenieiit wab followed by 
organised violence in Calcutta, Assam, the N.W.F.P.* and tihe 
Punjab. Tlu' non-Muslims suffered a good dc^il everywhere, 
sijccially jii tlie W'e.stern Ih^mjab, where thousands were 
massacred. The League succeeded in dislodging the Coalition 
‘^linistry in the Punjab^ y,i of the Act of 1935 

;as intromitted, biit* it failed to remove the Congress Ministries 
A'-Tam and the N.W.F.P. The Hindus of Bengal now 
became almost unanimous in favtmr ol the partition of Bengal. 
The Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab also concluded that their 
Province must be partitioned, leaving the Hiiidu-majority 
. districts outside the pale of the iLcaguc. 

l 

. 1 

# 

TUE MOUNTBATTEN JPtAN 

^ % ' 

The new Viceroy assunjed charge in March, 1947c and 
.spent about two montlW in studying the situation. The .so^ion 
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proposed by him was explained in a statement issued on Jum^l 
^ 14947 - Declaring that the only alternative to coercion v 
partition, he provided for the partition of India and also ' 
the partition of three disputed Provinces—Bengal, Assam, a’ 
the Punjab. A referendum was to be held in the N.W.h' 
to decide whether that Province would join Pakistan 
Hindustan. A referendum was to be held in the district ^ 
.Sylhet (ill Assam) to decide wlietlufr that district would ic.uuj 
a part of Assam or join Eastern Bengal which w^mld be a ]i 
of Pakistan. The Ecgislalive Assemblies of Bengal and 1} 
Punjab would decide whether those Provinces w’ere to 
partitioned or not. 

The Mouiitl^attcn Plan was accei>ted by the Congress, j 
»Teague and the Sikhs, and it was put into effect imniediale! 
The Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and tue Punjab deenj 
iiiTavour of partition of those Provinces, Eastern Punjab 
* Western Bengal remained within the Indian Union ; WcvSt 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal joined Pakistan- The boundqfc 
of these Provinces have been demarcated by a judicial 
mission. The referendum in Sylhet has resulted in the 
poration of that district in P'astern Bengal. The referejlli' 
in the N.W.E'.P. has decided in fa^'our of Pakistan ; bii tj 
P^'ovincial Congress boycotted the referendum and den/ndj 
‘ the creation of an independent Patlian vSlate. The ‘PatliEAsUj 
mpvemeift is gaining ground. Balucliistan and Sind fch 
to join Pakistan. 

THJa INDIA INDEPENDENCE ACr, T947 

In July, 1947, the Brnish i^arliaineilt passed tJ I’l 
Independence Act, which provided for the end of BniJ^ni 
ill India on August 15, 1947- On that day two indep^el 
Dominions were set up in India, known respectively as *p 
and Takistan’. Each Dominion has a GoverHor-Gcn 
"appointed by the King.^ T*he legislature of each Dominicm L 
----- 

^ yiie Cioveruor-General has ceased to be called Viceroy. He .vq, 
be appointed by the Hmg oh the advice of the Cabinet of tjie Dominit 
concerned, not on the advice of the British Cabinet. He would 
constitutional ruler, 

* King would be called ‘King of Jhdia* (or••Pakistan),, 
ci India. 
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full power’ to make laws for that Dominion, atl<3|^ no Act of the 
British Parliament extends to either of them. authorit5r 

of the British Government over British India and ihet suzerainty 
-vof the King over the Indian States lapsed. The powers of the 
Central lyCgiidature will be exercised lu each Dominion by the 
Constituent \ssembly concerned.^ 


Jiniiah was appointed tlie first Ooverhor-General of 
Pjiikistan ; Txnd Mountbat^en remained GovernoT>General of 
"\ndia’. Tlv;. provisions of the Act do iit)t, of course, stand in 

the way o' India’s complete sei)aration from the British 
Coninionwealtli. It will be for the Coiislitiieut Allsembly con¬ 
cerned* to flccidc whether ‘India’ ((^' Pakistan) ^11 continue 
the connec^'ou with England. 

The e,tablii^uent of Pakistan lias removed all restrictions 
upon the Constituent Assembly of ‘India’. The Cabinet 
Mission Vlan about the constitutional strucj|Ure is no longex" 

, As a matter of fact, the Assembly has already decided 

to confer larger [lowers iiiion tlic Centre and to reduce the' 
auto omy of the Provinces. 


T1U< INDIAN STATES 

# 

W’ith the end of British l^aranioimtcy the States became ‘ 
completely free. Most of tiiem have, liowever, decided to join 
the Indian Union, surrendering to it their control over External 
Affairs, l^efence, and Coinmunicatioiis. In other respects their 
lutonomy will remain in tact. Among important States Only 
’^^Iyderaba ^ Kashmir, Indore and JMiopal have not yet decided 
to join /Either ‘India’ or Pakistan. 

if' 

CONCI.fSION 

India now finds herself liberated but divided* Since the 
dawn of recorded history her greatest intellects have thought 
of her as a geographical and cultural unit,^and mighty political 
f sifchitects from Mahapadma Nanda to Lord Dalhousie created 
'pollical u^iity through w'ar and diplomacy. That vast .mosaic 

* The Conetitueit Assemblv *of Pakistan met at Karachi in Aitgeat, 
V 1947., ' • 
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of Indian life'^^now Inokou into jncocs, but 
jetiiiiick iiispirbi.!* wouls, “The fiKlia; 

history ait# tradition, thi' India of iniiul ; 

change”. .1 

'• * 
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